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The CONTENTS of the 


5 InrxoptcTiON. 


2 


there are no 8 
ſdeculatiue Atheiſts. 


The Term Atheiſt improperly avply'd t6 


ſome, who were only Deriders ' of 


National Superſtition and Polythe- 
. iſm. ib, 
Two forts of Men that have come un- 


HE Autho's Apolagy eo 
writing againſt Atheiſm, p. 1. The 


«% $3 


ade then war edel ib. * 
Author's feur however upon many 
accounts, that he has not anſwer d 
what might have been expected. 8. 


Hh rel to Dr. Cud worth, and 
he uſe here made his True 
— Syſtem of the Uni- 


verſe. 
A general Account of the Title of . hs 


4 north of Atheiſts : And Book, as it is call'd, in a great 
firſt flupid Atheiſts. ib. (7c, meaſure an Abridgment or Im- 
* a kind of philoſophical or mixt provement, Cc. ib. 
Atheifts, as being partly ſpeculative, The Author's Apology for attempting to 
partly practical. praftiſe, as they call it, on Dr. 
4 — . that are 4 þ 2 8 - 1 
oppos'd in this Treati ome general Obſervat de. 
e eee; ee eee 
ially among the ignorant ſort, i urious tot 
thoſe pretended Reaſoners for A- Learned, 1 ib. Cr. 
theiſm. &c. 9 of ſome Books allow'd by 


fo —— 6. 
4 EY: this nature uſeſul, notwith- 
flanding what bas bitherto been writ- 


ten to this purpoſe. 7. 


Fm 


NE 


The Author's Reaſons. for bis under Dr. Cudworth's Materials in ſome 


aking this Province. 


| ith. but 
The care __ pon trial 2 * * 


. 
n 


* 2 


il 
The Author's Apology for undertaking 
to improve them alſo, and his man- 
a_ doing it. id. Cc. 
That has made large Addi- 
tions of Method and Matter. 18. 
The Places pointed out, where theſe 
Additions are made. ib. (gc. to 19. 
H d that notbing material againſt 4 
God and Providence is here left un- 
anſwer'd. 19. 
Theſe following Words of the Title ac- 
counted for, viz. of what Dr. Cud- 
worth offer d to that purpoſe, Oc. 


20. 
That firſt Part of the True Intel. Syſt. 
which the Doctor publiſh'd, was all 
that be intended directlj againſt A- 
thei/m, a ib. C c. 
Dy. Cudworth's Plan of his whole Int. 
_ St. . 
The Doctar c reaſon for intending a De- 
fence of Chriſtianity. - 22. 
The Whole Li the Int. Syſt. compriz'd 
in this Treatiſe, with an Augmen- 
tation to above 4 fourth part. 


ib. OG Co 
A particular Account 


what is here 
left. out or caſt off of the Intel. 


e 


the renewi 


1 f Dioveſſon of thi kind is tha 
. firſt, Digre this kind is th 
e Chriſties Dofrine of « 


the Natoniſts held according to Dr. 
- Cudworth. 28. 
According to him the Orthodox . 


held the ſame, that , that the 


three Divine Hyotaſes are not one 
numerical Eſſence. ib. 
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The Author's Reaſons for examining 
the Doctors Enlargements on this 
Point, „ 

That ſingular and individual Eſſence is 
not direly oppos'd to common, but to 

ſpecifical. a ib. 

That the Term ſpecifical, when apply 
by the Fathers to the Godhead, de- 
nates no other, even according to the 
Doctor, than common, whatever he 
ſeems in words to urge to the con- 


— ... 
The Diftinfion of dia and imbguos, 
as the one 1 apply'd to Univerſals, 
and the other to Singulars, peculiar 

to the Greek Fathers, when writing 
of the Trinity, ib. &c. 
Oveia in oppoſition to Sabellius, appli- 
cable even to the Hypoſtaſes of the 

8 


Godhead. 28, 
4 as ye * Perſon, ib. 
when ſtrid y taken 
does not anſwer to Fake jb, 
Eſſence denoting that which is common, 
has accordingly as it were a Species 
been apply d to the Gadhead, as predi- 
cable of the Divine Hypoſtaſes ; to 
which latter therefore is is not pro- 
perly applicable. id. 
Ove and "Vaomors to be diſtin- 
gif d according to St. Baſil and the 
ffth 32 of Alexandria. 29, 
How thoſe Terms are tobe diſtingui 
According to Theodoret. * 
Genius. or Species ns at her wiſe applicable 
to the Godhead, but only as they de- 
note it to be common to the Divine 
poſigſes, in contradiſtinction to 
that which is proper, ib. & 30. 
That the Fathers never call d the God- 


Their Meaning ſeems: to be 


unfairly conflru'd by Dr. Cudworth, 
& if they were really Tritheiſts. 


| ib. 
The Dottor ſomewhat Partial to the Pla- 
ronicks. 


The 


— 


The CONTENTS. 
The Fathers bere again apologized for, 


in oppoſition to the Doctor e Infinua- 
tion. ib. & 33. 

That the Fathers apply'd the Term Spe- 
cies #0 the Godhead, and Individu- 
als to the Divine Hypoſtaſes only in a 
looſe ſenſe, no further than to aſſert 
4 Diſtinction and at once an Equality 
of the latter in oppoſition to Sabellius 
and Arius. 

That the Fathers never ſpoke out þ fa fa 
as to term the Divine 
individual Gods. 

That Dr. Cudworth accordingly 2 
not, nay could not ſincerely and in 
earneſt charge the Fathers with Tri- 


theiſm, ib. & 34. 
That the Fathers were very abhorrent 
from this. ib. 


That the Fathers conceiving ſome Ana- 
logy between the Godhead as predica- 
ble of the Hypoſtaſes and a ies; 
and between the Divine Hypoſtaſes as 


duals, did therefore ſometimes apply | 


thoſe Terms to one and t other. 34, 35. 
This they did to oppoſe the Her 2 7 


Sabellius and Arius. ib. ry 
co_ not rightly oppos'd by 
worth in this 4 
— if inconſi 


it. — 


Concluded that the Fathers, even ac- * 
cording to the Doctor, YA no 


other reaſon ſo dealous to the 
Godhead to be common or ſpecifical, 
but only to make way for a AHA 
of Hypoſtaſe aſes. 37. 
TAE: they 22 Doctor 7 
ot iſe erted three ſingular Eſ- 
ſences in the Godhead, but as they 


confunded Hpoftaſis with ſngula 


Aid for the ſame reaſon they eres 
the Cod head not to be one ſingular 

| Eſſence or Hypoſtaſis. ib. & 38. 

Hypoſtaſus in this Caſe does not 

the ſame as when — 1 to fmite 

things, that is, ſingular or numeri- 


fit 

cal hence; this the Ducke mu 

have conſidered. 

Prog 50 bfiftences - Perſins, The 
not exnaZtly anſwering to the 1 
yet have been look'd on 'as the 1 moſt 
proper that could be thought df to ex- 
preſs the three which are in the 20 

b. 
ey the three Divine Hypoſtaſes are on 
numerical E 


Th rey redo Dr. Cad. 
worth himſelf. 
_—_ meant by « nithericil 5 


not follow —＋ nature 
roll ont but the — 
Subjecf. Why, according to By Stil- 
lingfleet, it 5s in God 3 4 Di- 


ver ſit of 5 _ ib. & 
vine eee that "the fene, 
r indeed numericuh Eſſences « 


thet the Fathers aſſerted 3 — v7 url 
Hypoſtaſes to be three numerical Ef- 
ſences, than as he 
— — Eſſeiice or 
Subſtance ; this particularly prov'd. 


That the Fathers being nt fo 22 
E F 

were t 7 
0s To Terms a 20440 


d Divine 


| 
14 
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moouſios, Cr. ib. & 44 
Had they — have combated Tri- 
theiſm, they would certainly have 
us'd ſuch Terms as would plainly im- 
ply the Godhead to be one, that is, 
numerical, ſingular and individual 
Eſſence, 8 
F HAppoſtaſis be underſtoad to denote. ſin- 
gular Eſſence, then would the Fathers 
aſſert but one Hypoſt aſis of theGodhead, 

as did the. Council of Sardica. ib. 
That Euſebius no otherwiſe deny d the 
Son to be one and the ſame with God, 

but only in oppoſition to Marcellus 
Ancyranus, to be one and the ſame 
Hypoſtaſis with the Father. ib. 
That they meant the Godhead not to be 
really but it were a Species in re- 
ference to its Predicability of the Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes. 45. 

. No real Difference as to the thing, bus in 
Words only, between the antient and 
modern Church, ib. & 46 . 
After the Danger of Arianiſm and Sa- 
bellianiſm was pretty well over, the 
ſeemingly Tritheiſtick Terms us'd 
— thoſe Hereſys were prudently 
laid aſide, and others that better con- 

. Fihted with the Unity of the Godbead 
were taken up. 47» 
That Dr. Cudworth unjuſtly charges 
the Chriſtian Church from the time 

of the fourth Lateran Council with 

| Novelty of Doctrine. ib. & 48. 
That the Church by calling the Godbead 
& numerical Eſſence did not mean to 

_ exclude @ real Diſtinction of Hypo- 
/ 8 


. taſes. 5 48. 
Not the Doctrine it ſelf, but only the 


Terms expreſſing that Doctrine, have 
been occaſronally alter d in the Church. 


ib. & 49. 


: That the Fathers being very abhorrent 


from Tritheiſm, could mean no other 

by the Term ſpecifical, when apply d 

to the Godhead, than common. ib. 

Am gr. Cudworth goes on to argue 

Kal this firſt and grand Miſtake, 
4 Divi 


That the Divine Eſſence as trebly com- 


aſis and nume- 


rical Eſſence are the ſame. ib. & 50. 
That the Doctor does not rightly in- 
fer from petavius, that the Antients 
deny'd the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghoft to be one ſingular Eſſence. 50. 
Quite the contrary to be infer'd from 
Petavius. ib. & 81. 
That the Doftor can mabe no more of 
it, but that they were ⁊ealom to aſ- 
ſert a Community of Nature in the 
Godhead, and an Equality of it in 
the Divine Perſons. ib. 
That the Doctor wrongly argues again, 
that the Anti- Arian Fathers deny'd 
the Divine Hypoſtaſes to be one and 
the ſame numerical Eſſeuce, becauſe 
_ zealouſly condemn'd Sabellia- 
ni 


2. 
How the Doctor would prove this — 
further from their Uſage of the word 
pac 105 3 his Senſe repreſented ſyl- 
bogiftically, 32, $3» 
That the Doctor here again in vain en- 
deavours to draw Petavius to bis 
In what ſenſe the word ouokoiog was 
ud amongſt Greek Writers, That 
it was ordinarily applyd to things at 
leaft numerically differing. ib. & $$. 
But that it was not ſo meant when- ap- 
yd to the Divine Hypoſtaſes ; this 
being done only in way of Analogy as 
other Terms and Similitudes, ib. & 


$6, 


mon, is capable of as it were 4 n- 
merical Diverſity of Perſons. 56. 
That the Term 6p0g0105 was indeed ap- 
ly by the Fathers to denote a Com- 
munity of Nature in the Godhead, 
Jet was it fo as at once not to exclude, 
but indeed imply a numerical Uni- 
ty of it in the Divine Hypoſtaſes. 
- ib. & '57. 

Hud the Fathers meant only a ſpecifical 
Identity of Nature in the Divine Hy- 
Poftaſes, the Term gyyiagiog would 
have done a well. 37. 
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That d οẽ˖t, dechyding to Epipha- 
nius and ABp Uſher, points at 4 
numerical Identity of Eſſence in the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes. ib. 

Therefore has it been cautiouſly render d 
into Latin, not always by conſub- 
ſtantialis, hut by unius or ejuſdem 
Subſtanciz. ib. & 58. 

And thus we engliſh it in the Nicene 
Creed, of one Subſtance with the 
Father. 38. 

How the Son is held to be begotten by the 


Father. ib. &c. . 


Some Cautions about the Conſtru&ion of 
Terms and Similes, when apply d to 
the Bleſſed Trinity. ib. & 59. 

Thoſe who deny'd the Divinity of Chriſt, 
did equally oppoſe his Communication 
from the Father. 39. 

That the Senſe of the word d hobctos 4 
mong the Fathers may be drawn from 


that in which the Arians oppos'd it. 


"4 7» 59z 60, 

That thus. it denoted a numerical E/- 
ſence, - 1b. 
The ſame concluded. from-its very Ety- 
mology. ib. & 61. 
This Term very proper to imply a Diſ- 


tin#ion of Perſons in oppoſit ion to Sa- 
q —— wo That the Nicene Fathers in ſaying that 


bellius, and an Identity of Eſſence 
in oppoſition to Arius; this made 
good by Citations. ib. & 62. 
That the Fathers did not uſe the Term 
over or rau re, becauſe 
theſe would indeed imply an Identity 
of Hypeſtaſis in the Godhead. 63, &c. 


That the Doctor cannot juſtly draw in 


St. Baſil to his fide, as meaning nu- 
merical Eſſence by Hypoſtaſis. 64. 
Granted that the word ayuouo 105 ſignifies 
rather Equality than Singularity of 
_ Eſſence. Gs. 
Tet in this Caſe at leaft it was never 
intended to exclude Singularity. ib. 
In what proportion à uses, as de 
ting conſubſtantial, has been apply'd 
to the Divine Hypoſtaſes. ib. & 66. 
That petavius does not. imply, much 
leſs plainly intimate what the Doclor 


would have him; nay 'tis his main 
Drift to- prove quite the contrary, 
that is, one numerical Eſſence of: the 
Divine Hypojlaſes, as denoted y the 
word ayzos7I0595 ib. & 67, 68, 69. 
In this caje fndividuality conſiſts with 
Community of Nature, and herein 
lies the Myſtery of the Trinity. - 68. 


Some allowance being made for an abuſe 


ef Terms, Dr. Cudworth meant 
well in endeavouring to remove the 
Antients far enough from Sabellia- 
niſm. 69. 
That the Doctor in vain goes about 0 
infer, that becauſe 6p0ugos was ap- 
Pd by Greek Writers to ſignify 
things numerically differing, there- 
fore it does ſo in the preſent Caſe. 


O. 

Hu Reaſonings for this anſwer'd. D. 
In what ſenſe Dr. Sherlock aſſerted; not 
a numerical but ſpecifical Sameneſs 
of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, according 
to the Fathers. . 
That he meant no other by ſpecifical 
than common ; which being recon- 
cilable with numerical Eſſence, the 
latter is accordingly afterwards often 
aſſerted by him. bb. & 72. 


the Son mas co- eſſent ĩal with the Fa- 
ther, meant him to be. one common, 
tho ſmgular Eſſence with the Father, 
and yet not one and the ſame. bo- 
ſtaſis. 72, &c. 
Concluded that the Fathers, even ac- 
cording to Dr. Cud worth, no other- 
wiſe apply d the Terms generical or 
ſpecifical to the Godhead, than as 


they took em to denote the ſame with 


common, which is not abjolutely in- 
compoſſible with numerical. 73. 
In what ſenſe and how. far Athanaſius, 
Kc. intended the. Similitude, when 
ſaying that the: Son is Homoonſian 
with the Father, us one. Man i. of 


the ſame Eſſence with another. 74. 


hat Dr. Cudworth cites from ; Sr. 
Auſtin does not prove the Divine, th- 


peſtaſes 


| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 
[| 
| 


* 
1 * 
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v1 


poſtaſes to be three diſtinf# numerical 
Eſſences, but only that there is a 
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from this ad hominem that there i 
no real Trinity at all. ib. & V1, 


real Diſtinct ian and an Equality of The Dofor unjuſtly charg'd with aſſert- 


them as ſuch, 75. 
The Church in general, according to 
Athanaſius, believ'd theſe two Par- 
ticulars in oppoſition to Judaiſm and 


Sabellianiſm on one hand, and of 


Arianiſm and Polytheiſm on F other. 


1b. 

If the Perſons are at all Homoouſious in 
the Godhead, they are neceſſarily one 
God. 76. 
That Athanaſius plainly held one fin- 


ing the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt 
to be three diſtin infinite Minds or 
Spir its 5 &c. 81. 
Such words to this purpoſe imputed to 
Dr. Cud worth as he never once ut · 
ter d or meant, either in his own or 
the Perſon of others. * on, 
That he never himſelf apply'd the word 
Noes to thiee Divine Perſons 
tho he often uſes it on other occaſions, 
ib. & 83. 


gular and numerical Eſſence of the be Ne were Figments of ſome ſpu- 


Godhead, and by conſequence of the Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes. ib. & 77. 


That the Similitudes us'd by Athana- _ 
fius, Cc. to denote the Unity of the = 


Trinity, do not go, as they ſay, on 
four feet. In what ſenſe they are to 

be con, lru d. ib. 
That Dr. Cudworth's real Drift was 
only to prove that the Fathers were 
not nominal or modal, but real Tri- 
nitarians. 78, 


Only with Eunomius he confounded Di- 


vine Hypoſtaſis with numerical 10 
| 1 


The Author begins an Apology for Dr. 
Cud worth, touching ſome matters re- 
The way made plain for this already, 
and to ſhew that his Senſe was fight, 
altho he miſapply'd ſome Terms. 79. 
For the Doctor to aſſert that the Divine 
Mpoſtaſes had but a ſpeciſical Unity, 


would have contradified his princi- 


pal Scope, which was to prove that 
. the Heathens in general, and in par- 

ticular the Platonick Trinitarians, 

were Monotheiſt s. | 2 ib. 
In ſpeaking of a Trinity it was his firſt 
5 


ien to deliver not his own, but 


the Senſe of the Platonicks. ib. & 80. 
The Doctor, becauſe appearing to be 
a real Tyinitarian, has been miſre- 
Preſented by ſome m A Tritheiſt. do. 


rie midern Unitarians glad to infe, 


1105 modern Platonicks, 83. 
Dr. Cud worth unjuſtly accus d of Ti 
theiſm, and rank'd by a late Writer 
with Philoponus, Joachim, Gene- 
brard, and Valentinus Gentilis. #. 
The Doctor indeed unwary in inſaſtin 
upon and reviving fome Tritheiſtic 
Terms, which the Church for ſome 
time had thought fit to lay aſide. $4, 
Vnjuſtly objected that the Doctor aſſerted 
_ diſtin? Subſtances in the Goi- 


ib. 

Nor does he do it downright, even in the 
name of the Platonicks, nor appears 
to have really meant it. ib. & 85. 
He rather chuſes to call the Triad 


the Name of Hypoſtaſes, Subſiftences 
or Perſons, ib. 


When he ſays that the Hypoſtaſes were 


not held by the Fathers to be but one 
numerical Eſſence or Subſtance, - he 
only means that they did not bold 
em to be indeed but one Hypoſtaſes. 
ib. & 86. 

Tho he does indeed aſſert the Divine H. 
Poftaſes to be three diſtindt numerical 
Eſſences, yet does he wariiy void 
the Term Subſtances, and inflead sf 
it always ſays Subſiſtences. 86. 


Tho it te granted, that the Doctor did 
not direttly aſſert, yet did be un- 
doubtedly mean that the Godhead, tho 
triple, yet was one numerical E. 
ſence. - bg 4.5 I 


That 


That be never applyd to the Godhead 
the Terms ſpeeifical or generical, 
according to the ſtrict Import of 
em. Why he apply dem at all. ib. 
The Doctor unjuſtly accus'd of aſſerting 
the Divine Hypoſtaſes to be as diſſ inct 
a three Angels or three Men, 87. 
That the Doctor held an Equality.of the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes. ib. 
The Doctor accu d of reviving the Er- 
rors of valentinus Gentilis, of being 
an Arian, of holding no other Equa- 
lity of the Divine Perſons, but in 
Duration only. 87. 
Again accus'd of holding the Son and 
Spirit to be inferior to the Father in 
Authority and Power, and not pro- 
perly God. | 88. 
The Injuſtice of theſe Accuſations very 
ſurprizing, © ib. 
An Attempt made to clear him from 
them 8 


. 9. 
That the Doctor has no way advanc'd 
any Doctrine like that of Valentinus 
Gentilis, or Arius. The only ſeeming 
Hint given by bim to think that he did 
ſo, was in the name of the Plato- 
nicks. 1 
That Dr, Cud worth in accounting for 
the Do#rine of the Trinity, did not 
himſelf profeſs to follow the Plato- 
nick Philoſophy. ib. & 90. 
Why he ſeem'd to favour the Platoniſts, 
and to give a fair account of their 
Trinity, as ſeeming to come near the 
's far frm preferring n before the 
He is far from preferrmg it before t 
Chriſtian Trinity, hs from embra- 
cing it accordingly. _— * 
That the Doctor owns the Platonick Tri- 
ad to be imperfeff. ib. & g1,&c. 
However he thinks Platoniſm prefera- 
ble to Arianiſm, as Arianiſm is to 
Phorinianifm. | ib, 
That the Doctor diſavows it, if any 
way found to interfere with Chriſtia- 
nity. | 2, 
The Doctor not to be condemm d for what 


be deliver'd n the Sentiment of 


The CONTENTS. 


others, . * | ibs 
Unjuſtly argu'd, that the Doctor er the 
Platoniſts held the Son and Holy 
Spirit to be eſſentially inferior to the 
Father, becauſe they aſſerted « Sub- 
ordination and Dependence. of them 
on the Father. ib. & 93. 
That ſtill they held em to be one El- 
ſence, and that there was not an 


Inequality between them. 93. 


That the Doctrine of the genuine Plato- 
nicks was not Arian, but only that 
of the Spurious; that no more than 


this appears from the Authoritys of 


Conſtantine, St. Cyril and Peta- 
Vil, 94, 95, &c. 
The ſpurious Platoniſts blam'd by Dr. 
Cudworth for making 4 — and 
diſproportionate diſtance between their 
Divine Hypoſtaſes. 96. 
That this indeed tends to Arianiſm and 


Idolatry. ib. . 


That the Authority, or Auctority of the 
Father, according to the Dodo, only 
refers ta his Priority of | Original, 


ib. & 97. 
That this Priority is not of Time but 


Nature, id between emanative - 
Cauſes and their Effects. N 


Still the three Perſons, according tothe 
Doctor, are co-eternal. i 


x tb. 
oſt falſly aſſerted that the Door held 


the Divine Perſons to be egual in no- 


thing but Duration, 


99. 
The contrary moſt plainly achnowledg d 
by. him, that they are efſentially. e- 


qual on all accounts, ih. & 99. 


That the Platonicks aſſerted em to be 


ane Eſſence and ane God, ib. 


Falſly ſuggeſted, that Dr. Cudworth 


tems, ; 


po 100. 
In what ſenſe he underſtood the. Sen and - 
Holy Spirit nat to be ananipotens, ad 


ib. if 101. 


intra. | 
The Father beld iy him to be alone um- 


nipatent ad intra, only at be. is the 


Fountain of the Godhead, and the - 


Son and Holy Spirit are from him, 


and 
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and not he from them. ib. & 102. Platonicks „ if carrying this 60 
That tobe begotten of God,.is to be God far, it was becauſe he thought they 
or equal with God. a beld in it an Inequality of Sub- 
Objefed that Dr. Cudworth in his own = ſtance. * 108. 
Perſon argues the Inequality of the That the ground of the Doctor's miſta- 
Son to the Father from theſe words Ling St. Cyril, &c. 'as if bolding 
of bis : My Father is greater than the Perſons to be co-ordinate, was 
I; he underſtanding them, with ma- that in ſome ſenſe they compar d em 
ny of the Antients, not of his Hu- to three Individuals. In what ſenſe 
manity, but his Divinity. ib, they made this Compariſon. ib. & og. 
The Obje&ion anſwer'd ; That the An-. Dr. Cudworth falſly accus d of making 
tients and the Doctor underſtood this coordinate ſynonymous to co-equal, 
indeed of Chriſt's Divinity, tho not Subordination, according to him, con- 
in it ſelf and as ſuch, but as deri- fiſts with Co-equality, nay neceſſa- 
vative 7 Re that of the Father. 103. rily ſuppoſes an Unity of Eſſence, in- 
Concluded in this ſenſe that only t ſomuch that without it there would 


Father as Father, &c. is greater be a Tritheiſm. ib. & 110. 
than the Son. ib. & 104. Granted that Dr. Cudworth aſſerted 


Not ſaid, that God, but the Father is the Creed aſcrib'd to Athanaſius to 
greater, nor that he was better be ſpurious and novel. This no 
than Chriſt. ib, more than Dr. Cave, the Author of 

The Agreement of By Pearſon, By th? Animadverſions upon Dr. Sher- 
Bull and Dr. Cave, and of the loch of the Trinity, and other 
Church in general according to St. Learned Men have alſo done. ib. & 
Auſtin, with Dr. Cudworth in this | 111. 
Point. ib. & 105. However he does not reject it hetero- 

v. Cudworth' Declaration of what don; but when rightly conſtru d, 
he meant by a Subordination or Infe- . looks on it as a Compendium of Atha- 
riority of the ſecond and third Per- mnafius's genuine Writings, and there- 

This not diſagreeable to the fore not improperly us'd in the 
Senſe of the Catholick Church. 105. Church. 

The Doctor ſomewhat wavering in His Commendatim of Athanaſius. 
Words touching ſome of the Fa- | ib. &c. 
thers, asif they held the Father to The antient and modern Church and Dr. 
be otherwiſe ſuperior and unequal to Cud worth recencil d, as holding the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt, than by Order Divine Perſons to be co- eternal toge- 
and Original. However it appears ther and co- equal. 112. 
that bis Senſe was not ſo. ib. & 106. That the Doctor has not clearly proud 

Falſly aſſerted, that Dr. Cudworth ac- 4 difference between the  antient 
cus'd ſome of © the Fathers of Tri- Church andthe Schools. ib. hr. 
theiſm, becauſe they ſaid that the Dr. Cadworth ſomewhat inconſiſtent 
Divine Perſons are equal in Power in his Expreſſions. His meaning to 
and other Perfeftions. ib. & 107. be gueſs d, not from what be ha 

He charges fome of the Fathers with drop d here and there, but from what 

' Tritheiſm upon anther account, How- appears to be bis main Drift, ib. & 
ever he appears to have been miſta- - 113. 
ken in the ground of this Charge. ib. Obje fed that it was the Doctor own 

That St. Cyril beld a Subordination in Opinion, whether he provd it or 
the Trinity, When he blames the e 

C 


2 85 


Cburch After hy rinity A J. 


a». 


. Unite + ” ib, * "the Den me imply «6 
4 miſe Fe 
the modern Church 0 1 2 25 e 1 


That the Antients held ir and” ins E of Nee ze 
| e of the Divine Nut rightly ſuggeſted by 4 late French 


Hypoſtaſes. | ib. Gr. Writer, that Dy, Muy 0 
That it is not the ce = Plaronicks, according b 2 

trine of the Church, that the Divine | tie Trinity to be only infinite” Gind- 
Perſins are courdinate.” 113. *'neft, Wiſdom and Power; i 2 
The reaſon why Dr. * me to blutet or inadequate Concept 


think atherwiſe, and to cenſure the f the Godhead. ny 22,1 23. 
Doctrine of the preſent | Church as no- Thee Attributes 7507 to the Drvine 
vel and:upftart. ib,  Hypoſtaſes only ot diflinttioe * Cha- 
That. in the Chrifliam Church there bas © raters of them. ib. &c. 
heen a Change not of Dodtrine, \ That Plato hag e of Fri theſe 
Wards that Doctrine. 14 * Aftyibutes to be real Hhpoftaſes: ib. 


That forithree Drvine Hypoſtaſes to be | 
; n The Do8lr' Ab e in 4h = 
Contradiftion, ) Point curtail'd and miſrepreſented.” ib. s 
The Doctor however falſly accus d *% That ap" Cudmorth really went with 
uſing the (preſent Church more diſre- Catbolick Church in 4 middle 
peil ſulh than ever be really did. 117. e Je 4 
The Charge reterted upon the Accuſer 


himſelf, tbe Broacher- {ner mes 
* oy 1. 40 5 — ; n Ms 


ummary of his 
How he cant to impute his wn Wand: | | 
to the Dor. db. mh —— another Digraſin mad. 
That, the Unitarian bas 10 gromd to bythe D Fouching' th Re. 
infer, char Dr. Cud worth believe tion of the Bad,, **"its ＋ 
not à Trinity in Theſe, tho perhaps That the Door fans! to den 4 Reſurs 
bie diſapprod d of thic or that parti. ""retHon of the ſame" "numerical Bidy, 


a. ld Wr 


cular Expoſition of it.. 118. 12328, 12% 129, Kc. 
The Trinity to be believ'd ſo far a the The Doffrine of the- Chi ** the 
Scriptineias reueal d. = e 400 with . 
Prov that Dr. Cudworth firmly be e wi "fe gain | 
levi a Trinity in Theſe. 4 g) 1277 1 129, Kc 8 
lin great bene F Tue — na Dr. Cudirorth bene 19 how o'd * 
Arianiſm. J "about thi Point "yy cr I 
ts n aging: for a Trinity in : 


* Oat; that he always Außer in 1 
he former by the names, Hypoſtaſes, ment, but cler e with Origen 

80 iſtences or Perſons. ib. declares himſelf — ib. & 
That Dr. Cud worth no otherwiſe diſ- 131. 
approv'd of the Trinity of the Schoals Some perhaps would be apt to blame 
and modern Church, than as he miſ- bim for being inconſiſtent in a Point 
9 it for Sabellianiſm. 121. f ſuch importance. ib. & 132. 

u according to the Doctor 4 real 50 no 


ZA WD RAT RW” 7a” 


d#. 


x 


wy Sa! ſuch matters as were 


ely *. tho doubt but 
2 only ſuch as ſeem'd to ene ere, as 
gel ruer'd by bim, with ſound Di- 
unity; ſome Inſtances of theſe. 1 2 


and whet ber Moſchus or Mochus, 
Inventor of the Atomical Phyſi- 
,were the ſame with the Jewiſh 


| Vor = concerning « Plaſtick 4 


rure, as a{ſerted by the Dothor * 
the Carteſian Hypotheſis. 134, Kc. 
That Dr. Cudworth has not expreſly 
ald the Idea of God innate, tho 


natural; in whi n 


claſh with Mr. Lock. 5. 
thought probable by Dr. Cave, p 

Chalcidius was not 4 Chriſtian, 
— much leſs an Eecleſiaſtick. *. * 


briciut 3 ai olfu 2 7 
7 — par 8 * 
at' leaſt a Cbriſtian. 1 
| 4177 by A Critich, that Dr. 
a miſtook vectius Valens 
for Vertius, und alſo confounded this 
fame Vertius with Veſtius Valens an 
of Atitioch, _ ib. 
Again, that this Verdi dip age Hunger 
_ a 75 in . 15 
Romulus, Varro * 
. who mentions him. Granted 
ever that the Doctors Reaſoning 
from bim j rig be, ib. & 137. 
Granted to 4 — we" that Hera- 
elims wa 4-AMat 187. 
Thet be, us alſo the Epyprians, Py- 
oras, Xenocrates, Patmenides, 
bo Em TIT a right 


The Author h 
— to 1 nn biel 


he gong rs 
ud bor has hot diſputed with | 


Conception of; yet beliæv d me God. 
Suge ache ele Ser uples mix li be 2 
d tonching what is advanc'd in 
the Intellectual Syſtem, and from 
it in this Bod ; which yet as wat 
Eing the main Doftrines herein, 


Dr, Gudworth and Dy. Grew ce 
. by late Critich, as putting =y 
Pons into the hands of 4theifts. 15. 


That they did this i 
tes, and . org Toe Gor 


ſetting up @ Plaſtick,and Vial 2 
ture. 235. 


Thi i Chute in al ret moſt 


| 140, 141. 
Thut theſe Doors ber wh 4. 
jected Carteſianiſm as ib. 
Never eſpous'd the Doctrine of Arifto= 
tile, or revivid Subſtantial Forms. ib. 
However that this Doftrine may we 


_ with the Spiritnalixy f Ont, 


and has no way prejudic'd 
Cartes has — al of it. wine Des 
Tho God May 


of moving, &c. mu 


That Dr. Oudorth and Dr. o we 
ver aſſerted the Plaſtick and Vital 
Mature as principal Agener, hut n 
as Inftrumends in the thoul of God 


In which ſen 22 22 thy N * 
Fug. E c 
The ſame Fit yr ng Dr, 


Ks 
— 
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— we * 
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Wh pry e  corpore 
kind o Bite e an the 48 Fence 


mical Phyſooſ 

A general 7 the Atomical rj: 
my. Ar its Invention, 3. as alſa 4 rar 
9, 1 Souls pre-ext Fx are e 

n Atomicet- Phyſiology embrac d » 24 God : More probable # 
—_ the Antients that were not Souls are continually created. 1 

iſtical. 

The Nation of incorporeal Subſtance v0y Immort Souls 
ſutable to the Atomical P ſola, ; Os mc mth 2 t 
and accordingly has been aſſerted vine Will, Ti Sole of Fer 
moſt 4 the — Ante 576,7. 6 © oh immaterial and immortal. 
as alſo 24, „29. 

The Notion "of incorporeal Subftanc More reſale to f 75 
deriv/d by the Antients particularly Bocas and Zar. 8 
from this Priveple, The That 11 fel Ke Sende are. 4 * 4 the 

be 22 


can come from N 2 
% cot 85. 

— f ee fu ſe the Þ or * 2 e 

itys. 8, &c. and S 

of the nilar Atimes of Anaxagoras. The 


19% Il 1 
Subſtantial Forms and real * 
* into Mechaniſm 


Fan- 
Souls conceiv'd by the antient or” 3 
to be diſtinſ from Matter OS 
and at once immortal. 11 
How 11 ia Tranſm 1 7 1705 
existence an 
- and in what 725 rhe held this 1 
* 4" he 15,16 2 N 
eriſlence, Accvrdi . antient 


e common net only fo byman 
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Tho neither Atomicijm nor Corporealiſm 


| . ſingly taben be eſſentially Atheiſtical, 


a coupPd together, they are. 733: 
The firſt Atheiſtick Argument, That 
we have no Idea of God, and that 


tbe Not im of him implies a Contra- 
dition. 


34. 
The ſecond Ar gument, That there 3s no 


Cod, becauſe, no Qmnipotence on cre- 
aride Power, as Theiſts ſuppoſe. 
34z KC. 

The third Argument, That there is no 
 Incorporeal God, and therefore no 
Cod. 36, &c. 
The Atheiſts endeavour to prove that 

: sf Dottrine of incorporeal Subſtance 


© proceeded chiefly from the Abuſe of 
abſtra# Names, &c. 7. 


The Atheiſts endeavour to prove that 


there ks not ſo much as : —_ 
' God. | „ &c. 
The Atheiſts Argument, T : e 
no God, becauſe there is not an in- 
corporeal Sul of the World in the 
ſenſe of the Platoniſts, nor an origi- 
nal Quality of Mind in the Matter 
of it in the ſenſe of the 79 800 
40, 
Again the Democriticks argue, 7 a 
there is no perfe#ly happy Animal, 
incorruptible and immortal, and there: 
fore no God. 2. 


4 
Again, that there is no firſt Mover, and 


re no God. 


1b. 
"And as there is no firſt Mover, fo — 7 


tber can there be a firſt Thinker, and 

| therefore no God. ib. & 43. 

Inmoſſible that there ſhould be any 
Knowledg, Conception or Exemplar of 
Things before they were in being, and 


conſequently that thexe ſhould be .a 


God or Cauſe 1 them at ran 44. 
The World not form d by God, ſay the 


Atheiſts, becauſe ſo M. made. bb. 


No Providence, ſay they, becauſe of the 


*  anequal N of things in 
this Life : and no Provivewcs, no 


Cod. | 45. 


No God, ſay they, becauſe impoſſible 
that any Being, or at leaſt a miſt 
- bhapyy Being, ſhould be prejent in alt 
places, and concern'd” about = 
things. 

"Tour God, ſay they, was not able to fo 

5 " the World, whether we fuppoſe 
to be corporeal or incorporeal. 46. 

Several bold Querys touching God's For- 
mation of the Worldz; » - ib. 

'Tis the Iniereſt of Mankind in gene- 

ral, ſays the Atheift, that 155 
ſhould be no GG. 

Again, it is the particular ee 5 
civil Sovereigns and Communitys, 

that there ſhould be no Belief of Gd 
or Reli 1gion, ; 48, 8c. 

The Democriticks Concluſ ion, that the 
World was made by Chance, 50, c. 


C NA. Wh 

Of the Stratonical Atbeijm. 5h, &c. 
5. 

Matter, according to Strato,, eſſential 
endu'd with Life, Perception and 
ſelf-a&ive Power, but without Con- 
ſciouſneſs or Self-enjoyment. 52, 53s 
How diſtinguiſhd from the Atomical 
Atheiſm. 52, 55. 


The e Corporealiſt near - 


ary Lampfacenus the firſt Ale 7 
this Atheiſm. | 
Hippocrates exempted from the. 5 — 
tation of Hylozoick Atheiſm. 55, &c. 
the Anaximandrian- Atheiſm 5 how 
diſtinguijſh'd from the . 
6 
Only a material. Cauſe of all things 
aſſign'd by the Anaximandrians and 
Democricicks... _ 37. 
Tts Antiquity, . , . 
Ariſtotle's. Reaſons againſſ u. in. 
Anaxagoras commended by Atiſtotle 
for r Mind into the. 7 
verſe. 
The World antiently held to be. the Off- 
ſpring of Flux and Motion,.. or of 
Night, and Chaos and Love. 128 | 


Ele niade the ſupreme” Deity iy Par- 
© menides, Heſiod and — 1 9. 
of the. Pleudo-Stoical + 1 how 
diſlinguiſh'd from the Hylotoick' or 
Anaximandrian. 60, Kc. 
4 fort of dull Atheiſts beſos the Phi- 
leſapbick onen. 632. 
me World, — to ſome un- 
tient Scoicks, a Boch govern'd by a 
Plaſtick or Vegetative Nature. ib. 
A Summary of the four en 
Forms of Atheiſm. a 
1 there nelther ber been, aur can 
any , Scheme of Atheiſm * 
Abjrd ts fppſe fre, fed and 
_—_ GA dec. abe e 
: ' 64, C. 
of 2h the 4 Aftrelagical Atheiſm. f 
That the Principles fn 4 Atheiſts S 
introduce Neceſſity. ; 66, 


Worlds. - 
Some ſtupid Atheiſts, as hold the 
World's Eternity, and its being go- 


vern'd by anorderly bu en Nee | 


tare. 68. 
Pli that the World it elf 
\ — i the 2 


God. go 

How the ſeveral Forms of Atheiſm ar 

repugnant to and tend to deftray eac 
| other. 70,.7E, 72. 
The Democritick-Atheiſm more conſi- 
derable than the Anaximandrian.7 2. 
The Stoical Atheiſm leſs 7% 
than the 7 277 

A Summary 

Straronick Atheifms, which. are the 
ables.” "Ny ib. & 7+ 


2 FOI eſſential to Matter 
as ſuch, 75. 
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\ and Similitudes. ? 


2 ee That the 


— up 


the kde \Conſis 


272. 


The ſeberul rm © 
tu, that ſenſle e ite O 


The Atomick — _ exploded 4 
Plaſllick Nature. 77 
The mechanical Philoſophy « ding" all 
' nal". Cauſes; thereby V\axcludes' all 
Mental and Divine Cauſalith. ĩbadcc. 
Either there is 4 2 Nature, or all 
things come to paſs either 
t\ 1», or. are immediately 
the Abſurdity of borh Fbeſe 
78, 1 25 "5 
Abſurd to ſuppoſe; tha the Bahn ef 
Animals can be amd — Her- 
' Tuitous Mechaniſnf, - 80, &. 


Concluded that there is 4 Plaſtick Va- 


ture, acting ſubordinately o God in 
the Motion of Matter, &c. 82, 83. 
Generel \Laws.:of Motion nat 


or a;Plaſtith Natures ' 4 
4 * * Nature, as it reaſonably 


Jo has been fſuppos'd by the 
ro phers of all Ages. 85. 


A Deſcription of the —_— Nature. 


toa, Ic. | 


3 
a — or - Doſes; * & 87-08, 


That ther 4. fab: 4 Plaſticl-Nature, | 


45 Was deſcrib'd, \a&#i 
IS NEE 
ſciouſneſs, made probable by Inſtances 
895 90, 9 & 
A further Deſeription of the Blaftich 


Nature. » $i; . 
Extenſion and Cogitation not rightly | 


by et mt yon at 


tity; | 
emen le flier and vital] * 


Athei  nergy diſtindꝭ from Lacal Aut ion, pet 
2 ue Perception > F. - without that C onſciouſneft which is 
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the bigheft God, Cc. 248. 
Dio Chryfoſtomus, tho he plainly aſ- 
ſerted many Gods, yet acknowledg'd 
that the World was under a Kingly 


. » Power or Monarchy, 248, Kc, 


An Account of Galen's Religion, im- 
plying that he believ'd «nd worſt.ip'd 
one God. 249. 


* preme Gd. 
Ariſtides aſjerted Jupiter e be the 
"Firſt and the Prince of all things. 


250. 
Mot only the Philoſophers and the Learn- 


ed, but alſo the vulgar and un- 
learned Pagans aſſerted one ſupreme 
God. 250, 251, (Fc. 
That this Form of Prayer, Lord have 
Mercy upon us, was antieniy part 
8 Pagans Ejtany to the ſupreme 
d. 233. 
That the Perfians ac now leg d an indi- 
ſible Deity, Michras, Oromaſdes or 
Jupiter, fuperior to the Sun. ib. & 


254. 


and Theutates. 255. 


That the generality of Pagans even 


to this day do acknowledg one ſupreme 
or. greateſt God, they having mam 
proper Names for bm. ib. 


The Pagans ſuppor d it for the Honour, 


Kc. of the one ſupreme God tv be 
worſhip'd various ways, &c. ib. & 
: A 25 - 


Livy's Opinion, that tho from the Di- 


verſity of Religious -Rites, &c. a- 
bs 105 Pagans it might ſeem that 
they worſhip 'd many ſelf-exiſtent 
yet were theſe no other than 

the God and his ro 


bat the Pagans had the Know 


The Egyptians Worſhippers of one ſu- 
Preme God, under the name of the 
Unknown Darkneſs; and bim they 
multiplyd into the Propertys and 
Titles of many Gods. 257. 
The Hebrews, who muſt be  own'd to 
have had a right Notion of the Pu- 
gan Polytheiſm, do inform us, that 
the generality of the Pagans uc- 
knowledged one ſupreme God, and 
cone d their other Gods ts be Crea- 
tures. 258, 
Reaſons given Ly the Hebrews, why 
the Pagans worſhip'd Creatures be- 
ſides the Creator, ib. 
The Scripture acquaints us, that the 
Pagans however Polytheifts and Mo 
Haters, yet had the Knowledg of the 
one true God. 2869. 


tho not the Agnition of God. ih. 
i 250. 
God Almighty, according to St. baus 
knowable from his Effects and bythe 
Light of Reaſon. Ae. 
That the Pagan Superſtition univerſally 
confiſted, not in worſhipping-many in- 
dependent co-ordinate Gods; bi in 
joining the Worſhip of the Creature 
with that of the Creatiy; © ib. 


W e 
rautiy worſhip d by* the 
becauſe they had not the practical 
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That Aratus' Zeus was the one — 
God; provd by St. paul, t 

the Athenians ignorantly erg by 
the fame evident from a Paſſuge in 
Antoninus. 263. 


Tie Senſe of this Saying of St. Paul, 
In the Wiſdom of God, the World 


by Wiſdom knew not God. i. 264. 


CH. A P. V. 

That the Pagans beſides their uulgar 
and political had alſo 4 more arcane 
and natural Theology, which was 
2 that of their Priefts and _ 

265. 

That "the fabulous Theology. of” the 
Greeks and Romans generated not 
only the other Gods, bt alſo Jupi E. 
himſelf ; this comiv'd at by 
ticians for the fake 'of the Ver, 
who could not conceive a thing with- 
ou 4 Beginning. | 266. 

That the generality of the wiſer Pa: 
gans, even ſich as were Poets,” con- 
Paautly aſſerted Jupiter #0 he the Fi- 
ther both of Gods and Men. Sh 

That even the Civil Theology 
Pagans had in is an * 77 4 


Fluralig of independent Gods. 55 


Fhat the Pue tical Gods of the H 1 
were only ſo many ſeveral 

and Notions of one ſupreme God, 2 
manifeſting bis ſeveral” Powers and 


Hechte in the World. Thought more 


ſolemn even by the Philoſophers to 
worſhip God thu, 'than alt at 55 
Several proper Names even to the 
T God in the Egyptian Theo- 
from bis ſeveral Powers and 

_ bs. {4 : ib. &c. 


That other Nations locking e | | 
Seas dees vf bie "ſupreme God 
was term u bythe g. Eber 14 
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ee me, 269. 
That even the imferior Gods bad many 


proper Names given em ty the 
Greeks and Romans. 3 


That the ſupreme.God was more eſpe 
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That the ſeveral Names of one * 


God ſeem'd to imply a Polytheiſm not 


only as ſuch, but alſs as having pe- 


culiar Temples and Rites of Vor- 
270, = 


ns univerſal ; the Maker 
Ruler of the . is. 
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N er Seen. 

Nr gs or com- 
all . and the firſt - 


Ae of the work. 2786 Kc. 
That the Antients diſtinguiſ/ d two Ve-- 
nus 's on Love. A 


i, 
Vulcan ſometimes taken for he ſu· 
preme God, at leaſt as a Sdul of the 


World" and” attiftetally framing all - 


things. 278. 


ter, Hercules and Mercury. 


Tbs the Dit Speciales or — 4 
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preme; that even Jupiter, Nep- f Gods and Goddeſſes, as Fire W? 
tune and Pluto, according to their term'd Vulcan, Corn Ceres, (r. ib.&c. 
true Theology, were ſo. 279. Not only Subſtances, but alſo mere Ac- 
Pluto a particular Name for one u- cidents and Afﬀedtions of things in 
- preme God, as he manifeſts his Nature were, perſonated and deify'd 
Power in the whole Terreſtrial Globe, by the antient Pagans. 2 


92. 
or in the Regimen of Souls after That the Pagans Worſhip did not termi- 
Death. 8 279, 280. nate in the inanimate things of Na- 

Neptune 4 particular Name for one ture, but they worſpip d God in them 
ſupreme God, as alting in the Seas. 4 being in all things, and in a man- 

Ws | 280, &c. ner all things. 2 3 294. 
Why a Statue of Jupiter was made The Pagans thought it needful, that 
with three Eyes. 2981. God ſhould be worſhip'd in hu uiſi- 


a Name of the one ſupreme God, ble Works, becauſe be was inviſible, 

v ing in A Air. ib. and therefore the Vulgar eſpecially 

The ſupreme God worſhip'd in the Sun could frame no Idea of his ſpiritual 

and Moon, under the Name of Apol- Mature. 295, &c. 

lo and Diana. 282. The things of Nature, whether Sub- 

J. G. Voſſius miſtaken, in that he ſtances or Accidents, not accounted 

| ſeems to aſſert, that the Civil and by the Pagans to be true and proper 

Poetica! Pagan Gods. were ſo many Gods, but only ſo many ſeveral 

ſubſtantial and eternal Minds. 283, Names or partial Conſiderations. of 

| 12 ec. one ſupreme God. 29, 298, 

The Ideas of the Platoniſts not ſub- The Meaning of the ian Fable of 

ftantial things, but only Conceptions . Ofiris being mangl'd and cut in pieces 

in the Mind of God. - 284. by Typhon. 28595. 

Nothing at all amongſt the Pagans An Epitomy of the Pagan Theology in 

without a God; wire 2 their 5 words of Prudentius and Euſe- 

. Gods, .excepting only one Supreme, ws. | 297, 298. 

were either partial Conſiderations of The chief Parts of the World 2 ü 

that one, or elſe bis inferior Miniſters. by thoſe Pagans, who look'd upon God 

| » 285, 286, to be a mundane Animal or Soul of 

God ſuppos'd by the Pagans, particu- _ the World, 9. 

p larly by the Egyptians, the Greeks, The Pagans univerſally World- Warſbip 

| ttbe Latins, Indians and Brachmans, pers in one ſenſe or other, ib. 300. 

to be diffus'd thro the whole World, God worſhip'd by the. Pagan, in the 

and intimately to act all things. 287, things f Nature, becauſe confider'd 

3 5 288. , by them concretely with the World, 

From the many Names of one ſupreme , pervading. and diffuſing | himſelf 

| God, 4 exiſting and ating in many thro all, and the Cauſe of all. gzoc, 

things, ſome Pagans thro an indiſ- ne „ 

creet Fear have feign'd nam Gods. God from the Variety of his Powers 

| 8 | - 288, _ call dby mam Names. | 300, &. 

That God was held by the Egyptians, That the wiſer Pagans had the ſame 

_ Greeks, Latins, Cc. but in diffe- Notion of God with the Jews, but 

rent ſenſes, to be one and all things. they were forc d to add a Civil and 

| 289, 290. Poetical Theology to the true and 

This occaſion'd their calling the inani- natural, for the ſake of the Vulgar. 
mate things of Nature by the Names r WS 
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That "al the Gods of the Pagans, ex- 
cept ing one, tho they were ſome of 
'em held to be eternal, yet were in 
ſome ſenſe generated Gods. 303,09. 

All the Inferior Gods of the Pagany, 
n being ſuppos d to have ſome ſbare 
in the Government of the World, had 
accordingh a Aare of their Worſin 


That there are Multitudes of — 
ſtanding Beings above Men, the Crea- 
tures and Mmiſter: of the. one ſu- 
preme Being, is aſſerted not only by 
the Pagans, but the Holy Scripture, 

305. 

That Worſhip or Invocation does of right 
belong to created Spirit. or Gods, ac- 
knowledg'd by Pagans, but * 4 
Holy Scripture,” N 

m main Controverſy between C iin 
and Pagans was whether the crea- 
ted Miniſters of the ſupreme God 
— be "wok a and a 
worſhip'd, | 

of the 'ſupermundang, eternal and. j in 
telligible Gods bs the Pagans, the 
principal of wy were three Diuine 
Hypoſtaſes, call'd by the Flatodiſta, 

„ * o ING. 8 
e Trinity elle, 
and the Eg) prians, 15 Hans er deriv'd 
from the Hebrews, who bet bie 

Divine Revelation, * g 

The whole Frame of Chrſlianity bai 
upon the Doerrine of the Trinity, and 
Hherefore was thit more fully reveal'd 
under that Than' It, 1 been to, bes 


That the DoShrire 4557 4e 93 yn 
dulterated by J ans, eſpeclally 
the moderi platodiſts; 1 af that nei - 
ther they nor the antſent genuine Fol» 
lowers of Playa were guilty of afe 
"OP more than MW inereated tnge- 


Modine. Oo. 


Wk 5 990 OE 
They mh only the fi Fo oaks 


- aa rinity - wer held 
to be independent. 7805 


The Pleudo- platonick Trinity ng. ot her | 


than 4 Scale or Deſcent ef thi 
fromthe bigheſt by fleps downwards, 
ol far as to the Souls of. all qrjmals. 
209, 310, 
The Pſeudo-Platonick Pagans (ly great. 
eſt Champions againſt. ae. 


That the genuine Platoniſts ; were © wh 
© really Tritheiſts, tho they 1 

Art a Trinity, and that ſometimes 
1 — the name ee 


A State of the true Platatick 144 
That t the Platonifhs, held 4 Subore 22 


1 the Hypolaſes of their 22 
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Divine Hypoſtaſes, according to. the 
Platoniſts, does not 9 9 rather 


=o the Unity of one Pixi 


he The 12 re — 
Platoniſts Hine greater of. : 

_ one Outed Nature. of. . ee 

but only i in regard ta Original. 31 5. 
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W * Proof, that the Platoniſts held 
three Hypoftaſes of their Trinity 
to de. but one God. 319, Ke. 
Yhe Senſe of the word d uH⁰ios ar well 
' among Platoniſts as Chriſtians. 320. 
That the Plaronifts held an Indiviſibi- 
iy and mutual In- being of their 
three Hypoſlaſes. 320, 
That the Divine Hypoſtaſes have one and 
the ſame Energy or Achion ad . 
bo they di 40 intra. 321. 
The Unity of the Hypoſtaſes 8 4 
to that of the Centre, immovable 
Diſtance, and movable Cireumference in 
This the Divine Hpofder, et 
e e es, according 
0 the Pang Je to be nothing 
" elſe, but | infinite Gaodneſs, infinite 
dom, and infinite active Love and 
Power, tho not mere Accidents, 
but ſubſtantial things. 
| n be preſum'd, that the Platoniſts bel 
" the Divine Hypoſtz ftaſes to be but one 
God, becauſe they 0 to em ſuch 
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83 re which 
did not exclude it 


or only 4 ſpecificel Unity of the Di- 
vine Hypoſt aſes.in the God head. 332, 


That a ſpecifick Unity only would imply 
a Tritheiſm : that therefore the Pla- 
roniſts, even according to Dr, Cud- 
worth, were abhorrent from it; th» 


« little after be ſeems to unſay that. 


3 g 
erm that the Platoniſts e Ay 


preſly declar d themſelves touching 
either Unity ; it may with good rea- 
' ſombe concluded, that they inwardly 
beld 4 numerical one of the Cod - 
head, 3 

A ſeeming Inconſiſtency in Dr. Lad. 
worth's Account of the Unity of the 
Hypoſtaſes, as ſubjefled to the God- 
head, according to the Platoniſts. 
This Tncanſi iſtency or ſeeming Contra- 
ditt jon reconcil d by clearing the Am- 
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numeri 9.58 
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are one and the ſame numerical. i 
ſence, that is, one God. 
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three Divine ee confounded 
by Dr. Cudworth with 1 cal. ib. 
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Dr, cy ſeems a little unfairly 
to charge ſome of the bye with 
Trithei/m, and to be partial in ex- 
empting the Platoniſts — that 


Charge. 95 340. 
carla, that the Plaroniſts, tho 
they ſometimes term d the 


Divine Hypoſtaſes three Gods, yet 
meant em to be no more than one 


numerical Eſſence. ib. Or. 


Infer'd upon the whele, that the Pa- 


gans univerſally aſſerted one unmade 
ſupreme Deity. 341. 
That the Platoniſts aſſertex a Trinity, 
tho not altogether orthodacly,, = 
near the matter ſo; to the 


thoſe pretended Chriſtians, who ** 8 


it implies 4 Cuntradict ion. ib. —4 


Probable, that the Dofrine of the 7 1. | 
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pare the way 

A Recapitulation 
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that there is nothing 


the Pagans, to pre- 
Chriſtianity. 342. 
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in it confra- 


dictious; that the "Atheiſts while 


they verbally dem, do implieKly con- 


fefs it; that the n univerſally 


bad a Prolepfis of. it. 343. 
That Atheiſts are Anomaly F buman 
hind, 344. 
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againſt the Idea of Ged. 
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Idea of any Thing no ſabjefL to cp 
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Something muſt have been infinite in Du · 
ration; becauſe if there had been 
once Nothing, there never could have 
been any thing. ib. &c. 
If ſomething be infinite in Duration, it 


" onuſt be either ſenſieſßß Matter or 


God; the former of theſe moſt ab- 
* Ml. wennde 356. 
Granted that we have no Phantaſm of 


Infinite, and that we do not fully 


comprehend it; yet infer d from the 
certain Exiſtence of this, that not 
. whatever falls not under Senſe or is 
* incomprehenſible, is thereſore 1 
O 10. 357 
No actually infmite Number, Magns 
tude or Time, and therefore granted 
that we have not ſo much as an intel- 
l ligible Idea of eitber. 357, &c. 
. The Non. eternity of Time no argument 


againſt,” but for the Eternity and 


+ "Exiſtence of Gd. © 358, Kc. 


That a the ve mujt have been ſomething © 
before Time, ſo this muſt needs be 
not of a ſucceſſive, but permanent 


. Nature. 


9. 


| 3 
le being mathematically plain, that 


\, ſomething muſt bave an Infinity of 
Duration, and that this Infinity can 
belong to no ſucceſſive Being; it fol- 
lows, that it muſt belong to that 
Being which we term God. 360. 
be ant ient as well as modern Atheiſts 
ad principal quarrel with infinite 
> Paper; J 10. 361. 
." Ommipotence or infinite Power miſrepre- 


' ſented even by ſome Theiſts, as if 


able to do what implies '@ Contra- 


* dict ion. "A 61. 
fair groum might be taken from 


. + | hence #0 prove that Des Cartes was 4 


ib. 


That in trust ſenſe infinite Power is 
only that which can do whatever is 
 .- poſſible or conceivable, and implies. 
moe a Contradiion ga. 


A ler * . 

"That Infinity" it really. nothing elſe but 
en:. 
That therefore nothing which us any way: 


than Infinite F Linite. 363. 


The Atheiſts preterd, that it is not good | 


Granted that there may be different Ap- 

* ih . 
But it does not hence follow, that this 
| ff abt 359. 
The Atheiſt aſcribes the Univ2rſality of 


The Atheiſt is-moſft of all-troubled with 


mn or Bugbear ; ſeeing on * 


imperſect, ar Number, Magnitude" or 
Time, can be actually infinite. ib. 
Argn'd that we haue an ſuen of perfet 
Being, from the Idea we have of 
Imperfedlion and Degrees of Per- 
fell ion. | ib. 364. 
Finite rather the Negation of Infinite, 


God and Infinite and abſolutely Perfet, 
but different Names for the ſame 
thing. 1 ib. 

The Atbeiſts argue againſt the Idea of 
God, becauſe it js ſuppos'd to include 
m it Incorporeity. ib. 366, 

The Atheiſts would argue Theology ta be 

contradictious; in that it juppoſes 
| God to perceive things ſenſible with- 
out any Organs of Senſe. A brief. 
Anſwer to em. e 


to argue about the Nature, &c. of 
God; but to acquieſce in what is di. 
recked by" the Law of the Land, 
which is the Sum of Religion. ib.z57, 
The genuine Attributes of God not only 
not contradictory, but alſo neceſſarily 
connected together. ' 367, 368. 
The ſeveral Attributes of Cod are only 
ſo many partial Concept ions of one 
and the ſame ſimple perfect Being. ib, 


Prehenſions concerning the Idea of 
7 God - 


Idea includes any Contradifion in it 
lf. Yo, 


Religion and mens Belief of a Deity 
to Fear. AConfutation of that Pre- 
- tence begun from- 370. 
That the Atheiſts pretended Courage is 
mere Stupidity. | ib. 


Fear o Solicitude about” future E- 

vents, vm which the Theift is free : 
_ the reaſon given why he it ſo. 371. 
The Atheiſt in the wrong, for ſuppoſing 
Mankind to apprehend God as 4 Mor- 
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tram they eoncelue him to be 4 good 
and hind Being, 371, 372. 
The. true ſenſe of this Saying, ng 
o Saany.. ib. 
. Thoſe Thefts and Chriſtians who appre- 


end God to delight in the Mijery of 


bit Creatures, do eflimate the Deity 
from their own Ii · nature; the Scrip- 
ture telling us quite otherwiſe, thas 
God is Love. 373. 
Religion indeed is often denoted in 
Scripture by the Fear of God; but 
| then this is not a Fear of him, as 4 


mere arbitrary and neuen or _ vi 


ful Being 2E. a 
The | god Effet of the true Fear S 


God, as he is not only a Puniſher of . 


Vice, but alſo 4 Rewarder of Vertue. 


- potent and malicious Being. 377. 
Even Epicurus thought it — fo.ore 
dit the Fable of the Gods, than to 
bold the material Neceſſity i 

things, ib. 
His introducing Liberty of Will in Men 
did nt much mend the matter. 378. 
The: 4theiſt intending 10 be fearleſs: by 
_ diſcarding the Notion of a Bod, plun- 


. himſelf. neceſſity Into 4 = 


Impoſſible for the Atheiſt to bring his 


Mind to à perfect Acquieſcence in the 

9 — 5 of 4 God. 79, 380. 

Thaſe who have pretended to FA Atheiſts, 

bave diſcover d the Diſtruſt of their 

Opinion, even whether they would or 
=D 


id. 
ib. &c, Even i impo le for a Mm to bring bis 


4 Deſcription of the Original and Na- 


ture of true religidus Fear, which is 


coupled with Love. 374. 


God, if he were not in being, yet would 


Mind fairly to a State of Doubt, 

as to Cod Exiſtence; or if be could 
db that, yet tbis u ul. attended with 
Fear and Uneaſineſs. 1. 381. 


be of all things the moſt deſirable. Again the Atheiſt. pretends, that the 


ib. &c. F 


The Nation of God only as a fearful, 


general Belief of a God ſprung from 
| Ignorance of Cauſes, ib. Cc. 


and therefore hateful Being, proceeds I is not Ignorance, but the true Know- 


from the ILnature and Intereſt of 


wicked Men, who wiſh there were no 
ſuch Puniſher of their W, ickeane/s. 


375. 
The Atheift pretends that there is mo + 
ſuch thing as natural Charity; but 


that all this proceeds from Imbecillity - 


and Fear, IT te 4% II Nn 
5, & Motion not eſſential to all 384. 
The Democrigicks, Cc. bel that one 


ther's 7 over, 
wr God could not — any ch - 
„s being ſuppos d to be ſubject 


— not ing. i 
What a late Pretender ſays, is falſe, 


That God has no Right of reigning 


over Men, but by his gg 5 


Power, 


A Deſcription the Arbeiſlick Scene of 
—— a5 Time, bopeleſs = 4 | 
lorn 


The "Atheiftick Notion of: God, as 4 
dead inconſcious Nature, to be, pre- 


fer'd before that, f a mere amni- 


— 
Plato rightly determin d, that Cogita- 


466 -of Cauſes, that leaps, to. the 
of- a God. q 382, &c. 


That — and Underſtanding FAY, not 


\be the. Reſult of Matter, however 
modi d; 3 nor ef Aualitys, however 


[4 . 
| hes ae «the: Canſe of ls. 


tion in. Bodys. ib. &c. 


Body mou d another from — 
infinitely. 


Therefore are they condemn d by Abitterie 


for aſſigning no Cauſe of Motion at 
all, 326. 


Epicurus abſurd'in making 6 ravity the 


2 of Motion, and ſuppoſing up- 
and downward in joe 
ST 


tion or Self-aftivi 5s before the lo- 
cal Motion of. Pod, and the. Co. 


XXX 


it. ; | . 
Nun cal himſelf 1 


diate Canſe of Motion, or b the In- 
ſtrumentality of a created Spirit, 
2 _ or Life of ns f ur 
S-tgnor ant” 0 C | 
and Fit ia Nature. 8 ib. &c. 
Te Atheiſts deny this Well and Fit in 
Nature. 


They urge, that things were made by 
Chance, and that their Uſes fol- 
low d. 91. 

Pror'd on the , that. things 
were mude by antecedent Counſel and 
Defign for Vſes. | th. &c. 

A Democritick Dotage favom'd: alſo by 


Des Cartes, That all things within 


the Atmoſphere of the Eurth proceed 
from material and mechanieal Ne- 
ceſſity. 392; &c. 
He- Atheifts fancy, That it was not at 
one” jump, but after” many Eſſays, 
phat the Atoms of our World ſetti d 
in that orderly Name they are nom 
Th, 94. 
Aecordingly they muſt ac knowledę, Shs 
before this there were many monſtrous 
Shapes of things ; which they ſay 
did not continue, becauſe: they were 
not 2 organiz'd to propagate their 


—_—. 9 ha 
Tie- Atomical Atheiſts ſupposd there 
were infihite Worlds, and that it was 
no wonder if one among a thoufenil fell 
into ſuch. æõ Rigularity as this: we 
are in. | ib. 
They hold thut the World will gradually 
aecay. 


i 
Hey world . aceount- for the conflunt 


and 'univerfal Negularity of things, 
by -ſaying; thut at i lengthh- ungaided - 
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Atoms came to a: kind of Methodi- 
calneſs or Law, 396. 
Atheiſts abſurd, in ſuppoſing. many mon- 
ſtrous Shapes before the Regularity 

* things. ib. & c. 
Nor have tbey or others any ground to 
ſay that the World grows old : This 
Error confuted by Dr. Hakewill. 397. 
An Infinity of Worlds impoſſibie. Im- 
Poſſible that am one regular Form or 
Syſtem ſhould be made, tho by ever 
ſo many fortuitous Trials and Combi- 
nations of Atoms, and without a God. 


Moſt abſurd, to ſuppoſe that a= q 
e Habit of Il. 


Atoms fhuld acquire a Habit 


t oſs. 1 
The Atheifts argue further, that things 

were not made intentionally for Ends 

am Vſes. 4©O, 401. 
A Confutation of Lucrerius's Ar 

— that purpoſe, that Vſer follow d 


things. 401 

Tbe curious Fabrick of the Eye, de- 
ſerib'd 5 Mr. Boyl, 4 notable In- 
— ns being form'd hy à wiſe 

rider. 3, 40 

Two Extreme __ 
all things are done caſnelly am with- 
ont God, orelſe immediately ly God. 


nidale Opinion better, that things 


are dine by an artificial methodical 
Nature ailing under God, and by his 
DireAion, | 403, 406. 
As Intention or final and mental Cau- 
Jality cannot be ſecimied from arti- 
rial things, ſo much leſs can they 
from natural. 406, 407, 408. 
The es — would never 2 
Pate to aſſign neceſſary Cauſes for 4 
tte Parti of the Budys by = bby 
from mere Matter and'Mition, 408. 


Only they have made fome pitiſul At- 


rempty towards explaining ſome Parts 
mech | ib. &c. 


Democritus ſo wiſe as not ta prrtend 
to gie a i mechunical accom of the 
Fer mat imef the Fetus, and Luereti- 

8 I 
1 
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Ariſtotle wel! ſaid, that the material, D, into & final vr mental C rect 
and eſpecially the final Cauſe, ought Many other Phenomena, os Gr, 

to be declar'd by a Philoſopher. ib. Motion of the Dire 0 * 

t s 


Some late pretended Tbeiſts more ab- _ eſpecially the Fo 
ſurd than Atheiſts, in ſuppoſing ail " Animals, &c. not explicable ac- 
things to have been by an unguided cording to the Laws of Mechaniſm. 
Fumble of Atoms, God only ſtanding 424. 
by gs an idle Spedlator. 410, 411. Des Cartes mechanical way of explain- 

Againſt thoſe, who ſuppoſe the Matter ing the Formation of the t Fztus, built 
of the World to have been firſt jum- — 4 falſe Suppaſition; confuted by 
Md in a fluid Chaos, and fo to have Harvey, Liable to other 0 

orm'd the World, without the imme- tions, b. 
diate Dire&ion of Mind. 412. Bifhop Wilkins Argument from Galen, 
Againſt thoſe ſuppoſe indeed the that the Bodys of Animals, &c. 
Matter of the World to have been could never be brought into ſo regular 
firſt turn d round in a Vortex vr Vor- 4 Frame and Order, to which ſuch an 
tires by God, but that afterwards infmite number F Intent ns are re- 


things were produc'd without his 1 4 my without the Contrivance of 
mediate Care. wiſe Agent 
The Carteſian Theory of Vartices a Other . 2 5 dee to upon £ ee 4 m4 


futely falſe. going Subje#s. 42 5, 426. 
Mr. Lock acknowledges, 2 Des Cartes Reaſons why nal Canſts 
Newton's Demonflyations in 1 are not to be engair d into. 4 Con- 
may be depended on s Truths futation of thaſe Reaſons. 426, &c. 


well prov'd, tho they are not under. Ariſtotle's Reprimand of Anaxag 
flood by all. - 4413, &c. E that Man was the wh 
An Argument ad ainft Mr. of all Animals, becauſe be __ 
Des Cartes's _ Vortices, 0 have Hands. 42, Cc. 
922 Whereas 'tis objeHed by the Abende 
That the Foundation of the | that it in bene arb the Dignity of God, 
Vortices might be overturn'd to do every thing by bimſelf imme- 
other way. 418. Ane % "tis mer d, that he ent: 
4zainſt Des Cartes s mechanical Eapli- cates the Ends of bis Wiſdom by Na- 
cation of the Syſtole and Diaftole ture. 429. 
of the Heart by 4 ſudden ＋— Proclus S Deſcription of this vital, - 
of the Blood, from its being heated —derly and artificial Mane. ib. 


to a certain degree. 419, 420, &c. The Hylozoifts are convine'd, in op- 
1 the accounting the ſaid peſition to the Atomiſts, That che 
henomenen from the animal Spirits Works of Nature are Works of 
0 the Nerves, 421, &c. Underſtanding. 430. 
able Account, in Dr. Gib- The Hylozoiſts , that Life and 
ſon's n 51 be * — P do belong to all Matter as 
neal ee with ſuch, and that the Notion of a Cod 
| . . rather it only — a miſtaking of the Life 

own his Ignorance, and my — 

reaſon of it to God. — a compleat Subſlance, ib. 
That the Interſeftion of the Plains f * — the Hylozoiſls cannot even 

the Equator and Ecliptich, cannot be bus ſolve the Phanomenen 65 

mechanically ſolv'd ; bus muſt be re- FRegularity and Harmony 


pl 
The moſt 


ick Nature of Matter in 
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Dyiverſe. a * 

Nor can the Coſmplaſticl Atheiſts, or 
* thoſe wha * ſuppoſe the World to be 
but as it were one huge Plant, &c. 
ſolve the aforeſaid Phanmenn. 431, 
The Anaximandrian and Democritick 
Atheiſts not able to account for the 
firſt Beginning of Man and other 
greater Animals, which are prop-2ga- 
ted by way of Generation. ib. 
"Twas the Opinion of Epicurus, that the 
- firſt Men, & c. were form d in certain 
' Wombs or Eggs growing out of the 
Earth. The Abſurdity of this Opinion. 
f 4325 &c. 
Anaximander's, Opinion ſeems more ra- 
© tional, that Men were at fiſt 
generated in the Bellys of Fijhes, 


433» 
The Diſtinfion of Males and Females, 


and a due Proportion of them, an argu- 


ment of Wiſdom and Counſel. ib. 434+ 
Fudg Hale Remark, that the Num- 


ber of Males does ſomewhat ex- 


ceed that of Females, an argument 
of a Providence. "id 
No Account to be given of theſe things, 
but from the Moſaick Hiſtory, 433. 
Natural Honeſly and Juſtice, Duty and 
Obligation, and Liberty of Will ean- 
not be accounted for by the Atheiſts, 
without a God, | ib. 
Concluded, that it is the Knowledg, and 
not the Ignorance of Cauſes that leads 

to a Cod. | ib. 
The Atheiſt furt her objecteth, that Re- 
ligion is only a Trick of State; 4 
Confutation of which follows. 438. 
The Belief of God eftabliſh'd in ſome 
: Countrys, where there could be no 
ſenſe of him as 4 Rewarder or Pu- 
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ib. Kc. ald the firſt Ground of Rellglon, 
Thy Stateſmen di Indeed make if 


$+. 
aA 
ligion to ſerve their purpoſes, jet 
does not tos prove that they were the 


Invintors of it. ib, 
Granting that {me particular Perſine, 
nay and whole Nations have been with. 
out the Knowledg of God; yet i 
this no argument againſt its being na- 
taral, or that we were not born with 
a Capacity of knowing God, 439, &c. 
Many have been reputed to be Atheiſts, 
' wh) were not really ſh, ib, 
Atheiſm not expreſly aſſerted by Epicu- 
rus and others, tho deducible from 
their Principles. ib. 
No Atheiſt upon convincing Principles, 
and thoſe we term ſuch are only 
ſceptical or ſtupid, © 440. 
If any would be a thorow ſpeculative 
Atheiſt, he muſt prove a pure Nega- 
tive, not only that there is not, but 
| that there cannot be a God, which it 
prov'd impoſſible to be done. 441. 
The Number of Atheiſts but ſmall, 
granting there kave been ſome; and 
this no Argument that the Notion 
4 God is not untverſal and natural. 
Wks . 2. 
The ant jent Callaici, the khiopias, 
Abe Cannibals of America, Gr. fe. 
puted to be Athelſts, - ib. 
That the Callaici were Atheiſts, de- 
pends on the uncertain Relatim 6 
Strabo: Probable that the Term 
Atheiſt was miſapply'd to em. 442, 
Probable that the Reports of others K. 
fore ment ion d were not true; or 
they were, that is, they were al 
void of the Knowleds of a God, this 


is no wonder, ſince in other reſpes, 


- Tiſber, and therefore where it could as well as this, they appear not fo 
- ſerve the — of Policy. b. Cc. © have #s'd their Reaſon, + ip. Ke. 
Tie Atheiſt ſeems not to be in earneft, It muſt needs be om d that the Idea and 
when he aſſerts that Religion is but Acknowledgment of God are untyere 
a Trick of State; or if be bein ſal. © | 444+ 
earneſt, he »S maſt unreafmable. 437, Unaccountable in m e how 
; | 
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Prov'd that Politicigns could not Gee | World into a ſenſe of Religion, 3 — 
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Chriſtianity a particular Inſtance of Re- 
ligion, not founded on any State- 
Policy. 4346. 

Obligation in Conſcience is what ante- 
cedently ſecures the Civil Sovereign; 
mad ſhews the Civil Sovereign not to 
have implanted it. 446, 447. 

Falſly aſſerted by theWriter De Cive,that 
the only previous Obligation to Civil 
Obedience is deriv'd from private U- 
tility. ib. 

Were Religion a Trick of State, then 
undoubtedly would the arbitrary Will 
of Stateſmen have been the only Rule 
of Conſcience and Juſtice z but we find 
the Caſe to be quite otherwiſe. 25 

Trie Religion therefore diſcarded by 
worldly Politicians,as inconſiſtent wit h 
their Deſign. 449. 

Unaccountable how any Politician ſhould 
firſt in(lil into the minds of all the 
World the Notion of a God, and make 
it continue for ever after. ib. 

Unaccountable how this ſhould be done 
by the joint Agreement of many Poli- 
Hcians, 450. 

The Atheiſt would account for the No- 
tion of a God from a feigning Power 
in the Soul of Man, ib, 

The Notion of a God not deriv'd from a 
Power which the Soul has of com- 
pounding Ideas. © 451. 

That the Soul has not a power of com- 
pounding the Ideas of ſuch things, as 
neither are nor can be. 1 

The Idea of God ſimple, and not made 
up of ſuch things as exiſt any where 
elſe in the World, —_ 

If there be no God, it is impoſſible there 

ſſuld be any, &c. ib. 

The Idea of God not ſeign'd in way of 


Amplification, Augmentation and Im- 


provement. _ 453, &c. 


A Notion of abſolute Terfeckion, the Rule 


whereby to judg of Imperfect ion. 4.54. 
Were there no God, it's impoſſible that 


the Idea of him * ſhould ever have 


been feig n d. .- > 4 
The People apt to think, tho without 
reaſon, that Religion is 4 Cheat, be- 
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ceauſe the chief Men in Church and 
State are often found to have but 
little of it. 33, 436. 
Politicians themſelves miſtaken, in 
thinking Religion a Cheat, becauſe in- 
firumertal to their Purpoſes. 4 56, &c. 
Religion not form'd, but found by Poli- 
ticianc, and then tum'd to their 


purpoſes, 457. 
Juſtice and mutual Kindneſs the Reſults 
of human Nature. ib. 


Whatfoever Rules tend to make us hap- 
P. may be look'd on as the Laws of 
him that made us, ib. &c, 
That Men naturally betook; themſelves 
to Divine Worſhip. 458. 
Tho tit granted that many Accounts of 
Apparitions are falſe, yet does it not 
thence follow that all are ſo. 439. 
Marks whereby to diftinguiſh true Ac- 
counts of Apparitions from falſe. ib. 
To aſſert that there have been no Ap- 
paritions, is in effect to aſſert that 
they are impoſſible, ib. &c. 
Men not willing to believe finite Spi- 
rite, care not to admit of an infi- 
nite one. 460. 
Some Atheiſts impute the Belief of Spi- 
rits to mens miſtaking their Dreams 
and Fancys for real Viſions and Sen- 
ſations. - In this they are inconſiſtent 
with themſelves. ib. 
Other 4theiſts granting Apparitions or 
Spirits, yet look upon em to be but 
only finer Concretions of Atoms. ib. 
Others look upon em to be caus'd by 
Imagination; this abſurd. 461. 
Of Wizzards, and Witches, and Damo- 
niachs. The Atheiſts unreaſonable 
in disbelieving em. 461, 462, 
The Jews did mt take only Perſons diſ- 
eas'd to be Demoniacks or poſſeſs d. ib. 
Not only the Jews, but tbe Greeks and 
otherGentiles believ'd there were Per- 
ſos poſſeſ®d by the Devil. ib. &c. 
Credible Inſtances of Demoniachs' given 
by Pſellus, Sennertus and Fernelius. 
453, 464, Ce. 

inguiſh 


_Infallible Signs whereby to diſt 


real Demoniacks Im 3.46 8. 
Ee 
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The Reaſons given, why Spirits and 
Demons, tho ſo manifeſtly certain, 
yet are generally disbeliev'd. Theſe 
Reaſons in themſelves groundleſs and 
abſurd. 466, 467. 

The Deniers of Spirits abſurd, in argu- 
ing from particular negative Pre- 
miſes to an univerſal negative Inſe- 


rence, 67. 
That Atheiſm Iurks at the bottom of the 
Sadducees Heart. ib. &c. 
Not improbable that the Devil has hold 
of thoſe who deny his Exiſtence, 468. 
The Devil now-a-days moſt ſucceſsful in 
his Attempts hy acting ſecretly.ib.&c. 
The Devil now cunningly falls in with 
mens Prejudices againſt the Rule of 
their Life and the Goſpel, but does 
not think fit to appear very often. 
1 46 5 &c. 
When Men, as they too 24 0, only 
want the Appearance of a Spirit or 
Devil to convince em that there is a 
God, the Devil thinks it not for 
his purpoſe to appear. 470. 
Thus as ſome may unknowingly, ſo others 
do knowingly ſerve the Devil in de- 
ming his Exiſtence. bb. &c. 
Probable, that the Devil actuates not 
only the Tongues, but alſo the Pens 
of ſome men for this purpoſe. 47 I, 
c. 

One Writer vainly argues, that to be- 
lieve a God and a Devil too, is for 
Nen to be Ditheiſts. 472. 
Vainly argu'd by the Baron Lahontan, 
that to aſſert the Operation of Demons, 
Kc. is to deny God's Omnipotence. ib. 


Again, that to believe this, ſpeaks 4 
want of Religion, Senſe and Wiſ- _ 
al; . . 


n. ib. 
Again, that none but Europeans credit 


Storys of this nature. ib. 
Again, that there are no Witches or 
Perſons acted by the Devil, becauſe 
they are not enrich'd,&c. by him. 473. 
Again, that for God to impower the De- 
vil to ſeduce poor Mortals, is to au- 
thorize Lyes, and repugnant to bis 


Nanding, yet were unforeknowable by 


Wiſdom. _ ib. 
Other weak Arguments againſt Appa- 
ritions, &c. noted and replyd to, 

| 474, 475, &c. 

Tt is againſt our Suppoſetion, 7 the 
Subſtance of a Wix xard or Witch js 
tranſmuted into that of a Dog, Cat, 
&c. tho they may at in the Shapes 
or Bodys of thoſe Animals, 476. 
That no Man can prove the Impoſſibility 
of Spirits, and of their Concern- 
ment cither mediately or immediately, 
with human kind, The Poſſibility 
and Probability of this argu'd for. 

| : 476, 477. 
Another wvainly argues, that to aſſert 
Witches and Demoniacks is to aſe 
cribe to the Devil a lind of Omni po- 
rence, 477. 
Again he argues upon a wrong Suppo- 
ſition, that the Bodys of Perſons ſup- 
pos'd to be Witches cannot be turn'd 
into Dogs, &c. that many Storys of 
theſe matters are falſe ; that there 
are no Witneſſes of their League with 
Satan, and that therefore there is 
no ſuch thing, This reply'd to. 477, 


8. 

Tho we aſſert the Truth, yet is 1 us 
reaſonable to oblige us to anſwer all 
Querys about the Modus of theſe 

4 hings . 478. 
Mr. Webſter and the Author of Second 
Thoughts well met. 479. 
To be hop a, that they had better «bill 
in Phyſulogy than Pneumatology. A 


probable Reaſon of their Ignorance of 
the latter, 


| ib. &c. 

The Author of Second Thoughts advis'd 
not to boaſt of his diſcovering hidden 
Truths, and why, 480, 481. 
That Prodigys and Wonders do prove 
the Exiſtence of finite Spirits or Beings 
ſuperior to Men. That there have 
been ſuch, 481, &c. 
Finite Spirits may be prov'd from. the 
Prediction: of ſuch Events, as thd 
they did not require an infinite Under- 


Men: 
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Men : That there have been ſuch 


Predict ions own'd even by Democri- 


—_ 482, Cc. 
Cicero's Confeſſion of Divination and 
Predictions in the name of all the 
Heathen World. | 483. 
Argu'd, that the Augurs were aſſiſted by 
Spirits, from the Miracle of the 
Whetſtone cut in two with a Razor. 

g ib. &c, 

Inſtances of Prophecys beyond the Fore- 
knowledg of Men, under Fare 


| 48+ 

That Miracles prove the Being of a 
God, : ib. 
Miracles ſaid to have been done by or in 
the Perſons of Apollonius, Veſpa- 
ſian, c. Theſe Facts to be queſ- 
tion d. 485. 
Probable, that the Devil did indeed 
what he could to ape the Miracles of 
our Saviour, and ſo to counterplot 
Chriſtianity in the Perſon of Apol- 
lonius. 485, 486. 
The Miracles of Moſes, of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, may be depended on as 
real. ib, &c. 
Achnowledg'd even by Lucian, that 
hriſt Jeſus caſt out Devils, heal d 
the Sick, rais'd the Dead. 487. 
Why there are no Miracles now, ib, 
Thyfe who have falſly pretended new 
Miracles, have, in the Fudgment of 
ſome, diſcredited the old ones. ib. &c. 
Very unreaſonable to digbelieve all Mi- 


racles. 488. 
That the Being of God appears Ty 
the Predifions of ſuch things, as no 
finite Being could foretel. ib. 
Thought not improbable by Dr. Cud- 
warth, that the Sibyls were ſuper- 
naturally aſſiſted to predict our Bleſ- 
fed Saviour. | ib. 
Such wuntloubted Prophecys in Scripture, 
as tan be imputed to mo other than 
the omniſcient Underftanifing of God; 
particularly thoſe of Datel concern- 


ing Chriſt Jeſus, and of the Fates 


anti S vf Kingdoms. 48 9, 490. 


The latter Propbery of Daniel, the 
Ground work, of St. John's Apocalypſe, 
ib. 


Prophecys evince not only the Being of 
God, but do to this day confirm the 
Truth of Chriſtianity, * 491. 

Acknowledg'd that the Exiſtence of a 
God can't be demonſtrated à priori; 
yet may we otherwiſe be certain of it. 

492, &c. 

The Exiſtence of Something plainly 
ſhews that there was never nothing ib. 

The new ſceptical Hypotheſis, that our 
Facultys may be ſo made as to de- 
ceive us even in our cleareſt Percep- 
tion, muſt needs be exploded, 493. 

That no Power whatſoever can make any 
thing indifferent ly either true or fulſe. 


ib. 
That the univerſal and abſtract Thewems 
of Science are dimeſticł to the Mind, 
and n1 other than its elear Percep- 
tion, 495. 
Every diftin and clear Perception is 
an Entity or Truth. ib. 
The very E ence of Truth here it this clear 
Perceptibility and Intelligibility. ib. 
Concludet, that Onmi patence cannot 
make. any thing which is flſe or 1 
not, to be clearly perceiv'd to be. 496. 
And t neither could human Fa- 
cultys be ſo made as Clearly to per- 
cerve what is falſe. ib. 
Conception and Nnowleug the Menſuve of 
all Power. | ib. 
o Senſe be indeed but ſeeming and re- 
lative, yet Knowleily is nat fo, but 
reaches to the Abſoluteneſs of Truth. 
Not ſafe or prudent fo ſpe the 
contrary, '#s Tf our rational Teeuttys 
deceiv'd us, 497, 498, 
No Derogatim from God's infatthible 
NKnowledg, that ſome of his Crea- 
tures ſhould know things certainly. 

. | 15. 499. 

Des bong ries "that Golf or 4 
perfett Being includes neceſſary. Ex- 
— his very Idea, — 
fore is, reſekted. 500. 
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xxxvi 


A more cogent Argument for God's Ex- 
iſtence from his Idea, as including 
neceſſary Exiſtence, propos d. ib. go1. 

That a neceſſary exijtent Being, if it be 
poſſible, 1s ; this apply'd to God. 502. 

A plainer Argument to the ſame pur- 
poſe. ib. 

From this, that we have an Idea of a 
perfe Being, it follows, that it 
muſt needs have ſome kind of Entity, 


= either actual or poſſible, ib. 


A third, yet ſtronger Argument to the 
ſame purpoſe, 503. 
That no ſucceſſive Beings could poſſibly 
exiſt from Eternity. 504. 
Atheiſts abſurd in denying a perfect 
Being, whoſe Idea includes a Neceſſity 
of Exiſtence, to have eternally ex- 
iſted; and at once in aſſerting an im- 
perfe Being, Body or Matter to have 


exiſted eternally and neceſſarily. ib. 505. 
That the Original of all things was not 


an imperfect, but perfect Being, ib. 
That not Life and Senſe, much leſs Un- 
derſtanding and Reaſon could any way 
ſpring from dead and ſenſleſs Mat- 
ter. ib. 505. 
As upon the ſuppoſition that once there 
was nothing, there never could have 
been any thing; ſo upon the like ſup- 

po ſit ian, that once there was no Life,&c. 
there never could have beenany. ib. 
Concluded thence, that ſome Life and 
Mind muſt have leen from ny 
ib. &c. 

According to the Atheiſt, Things made 
Knowledg, and not Knowledg Things, 
and that theſe are antecedent to that. 


o. 
And again Knowledg and Underſtanding 
are not to be attributed to God, becauſe 
implying Imperfection and en 
ib. 308. 

Theſe ConjeBures vain ; as alſo that 
Senſe and Knowledg are only Paſſions 

| from things ſenſible and knowable, 
508, 509, &c. 

Refides Phantaſms, our Minds have 


er inteligible Ideas of things, ib. 


- 
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A ridiculous Conceit of a late Atheiftich 
Writer, that Univerſals are only 
Names attributed to ſingular Bodys. ib. 

That our Knowledg is not altogether afs 
ter Singulars; that of Univerſals 
antecedent to that of Singulars, and 
ſuch as does not fall under Senſe by 
local Motion, 510, $11, &c, 

That human Mind can conceive not only 
what is, but what is poſſible; where- 
in we implicitly ſuppoſe the Exiſtence 
of an Almighty Being. 511. 

The firſt original Knowledg is that of a 
perfect Being. © $12, 

That our Minds and Knowledge are de- 
riv'd from a perfet Mind or Knom- 
ledg, which was before the World, 

ib. &c. 

Concluded, that the Being of a God 
can't be diſprov'd, but rather plainly 
prov'd from the nature of Knowledg. 


$13, 

The Being of a God prov'd from the. 

that there are eternal Truths, g14, 
$E5, 316, &&. 

CHAP. VII. | 

The Atheiſt argues with us ad hominem 
that there can be no Creator, no Pro- 
ducer of Something out of Nothing, 

and therefore no God, 520. 
In what ſenſe it is granted, That No- 
thing can come ſrom Nothing. $21,522, 
How this Principle gave occaſion to A- 
naxagoras's diſſimilar Atomolag). 


$22, $2 
And that human Souls were created 5 


the Hand of God, and pre · exiſted our 
Bodyc. ib. 
Granted that Nothing cannot cauſe am 
Thing, either efficiently or mate- 
rially, 524. 
Abſolutely falſe, that nothing which 
once was not can poſſibly be brought 
out of Non-exiſtence into Being. 328. 
How the Atheiſts come to take up that 
falſe Opinion. ib. 526. 
As eaſy for God to make Something out 
of Nothing, as for us to create 4 
es 
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That it does not imply a Contradi#ion 
. for a thing which was not, after- 
wards to be. ib. &c. 
Only a perfe# Being could exiſt neceſſa- 
rily and from all Eternity: For other 
Beings to exiſt ſo, would be for 
them to come from nothing in an im- 
poſſuble ſenſe. 328, 529. 
Prov'd, that not every thing ſubſtantial 
exiſted ſrom Eternity, as for inſlance 
human Souls; yet neither do theſe 
riſe from the Modifications of Mat- 
$7; ib. &c. 
That human Souls and Matter alſo muft 
have been created by the Deity. $30, 


g 331. 

That the more intelligent Pagam bets 
that ſomething might come out of no- 
thing by a Divine Power, Cicero's 
Account of this, $31, &c. 
That Plato and his genuine Followers 
were of that Opinion ; and that Souls 
and Matter were created by God. 532, 

f 333. . 


This Principle, Nothing out of Nothing, 
does more interfere with Atheiſm 
than Theiſm. 534. 

Real Entitys, according to the Atheiſts, 


continually produc'd out of Nothing 


and reduc'd to Nothing. 335. 
Life and Thought not the Reſult of mo- 
dify'd Matter, nor yet _—__ to it, 
; ib. &c. and 539. 
The Atheiſts own Object ion retorted upon 
himſelf, and his Hypotheſes 
upon this very Maxim, 
can come from Not hing. $37, $38. 
Atheiſts abſurd in ſuppoſing the Efficiency 
of all things without an Efficient. ib. 
Concluded by the antient Atomiſts, that 
Souls and Minds were not Modifica- 


baſfi'd 
Nothing 


tions of — ak 2 
A preat difference between e | 1, 
Tae This is the only Incorporeal which they 

bb. 


Underſtanding, and the Modes or 
Poſtures of Matter. $40, $41. 


That Modes cannot be conceiv'd without 


that whoſe Modes they are; but that 


Life and Mind may be conceiv'd with- 
out Mater. ib, 


>. 
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The Opinion of real Forms and Qualitys 
a generated out of Matter, has pro- 
bably occa ſion d the Belief among 
ſome, that Life and Mind might be 
ſuch too, The Original of that Opi- 
nion, $42, &c. 
Such real Nualitys exploded by the De- 
mocriticks, as ſuppoſing the Produr- 
tion of Something out of Nothing. ib. 
Which Principle, methinks, ſhould have 
mov'd 'em to conclude, that Life and 
Mind could not reſult out of Matter. 


43. 

Moſt abſurdly affirm'd by a late Wilkes, 
that Cogitation is nothing but local 
Motion or Mechanifm, _ ib. 
Epicurus in vain attempts to ſolve the 
Phenomenon of Liberty in Men, with. 
out bringing ſomething out of no- 
thing, 44, 545. 
Life, Cogitation and Senſe ſen At- 
tributes of incorporeal Subſtance. ib. 
To ſuppoſe that Life, Senſe, &c. belong 
to Matter, is plainly to make way 
for Atheiſm. - The Doclrine of real 
Lualitys and ſubſtantial Forms cen- 
 ſur'd upon this occaſion, 546. 
That every Cauſe muſt have at leaſt an 
equal Perfection with the Effedb. ib. 
The Atheiſt reduc d ad impoſſibile. 347. 
The Being of a God directly and invinci- 
bly proud from this, That Nothing 
can come from Nothing cauſally. 548, 


549, &e. 
CHAP. VIII. 

That all Atbeiſts have been Corporealiſts, 
tho not vice verſ3. 351. 
They hold that Body and Subſtance are 
ſynonymous, and many of em that what 
is not tangible, &c. it nothing. 552. 
Only the. Democriticks aſſert ſuch 4 
thing as Space or Vacuum, which 'is 

intangibly extended. 1 22h 


own, 


Bur from this it will plainly follow, 


xxxvlil | 
| Space is 4 middle Nature between 
Subſtance and Accident, ſhewn to be 
vain, ib. 
That Epicurus and Lucretius deſcrib d 
their Gods abſurdly, and in a way un- 
ſutable to their main Hypotheſis. 3 54. 
Other Atheiſts look d upon Space as an 
imaginary thing, and held that what- 
ever is extended is Body. 358. 
The Atheiſt argues againſt an incorporeal 
God, becauſe whatever is, is extend- 
ed and conſequently Bod). ib. 
The Theiſts anſwer to this two ways; 


ſome of em denying, as Plato, Ari- 


ſtotle, c. that whatever is, is ex- 
tended. ib. &c. 
The human Mind, as well as Cod, held 
by Ariſtotle to be unextended. 557. 
He denies that Souls are in a place or 
locally mov d. ib. 
Philo, Plotinus, Simplicius and ot her 
antient Incorporealiſts, alſo the gene- 
rality of antient Writers among Chriſ- 
tians, particularly Origen, St.Auſtin, 
&c. maintain'd the Doctrine afore- 
aid. 357, 558, 339, &c. 
Objected by the Atheiſt, that incorporeal 


Subſtances, if unextended, muſt be 


abſolute Parvitudes. Reply'd to him 
by Plotinus, that they are neither 
phyſical nor mathematical Points, &c. 
| 561. 
Replyd again to the Atheiſt by Plato, 
that it is a vulgar Error to ſuppoſe 
that whatſoever takes up no ſpace, 
and is in no place, and neither great 
nor little, is * * = 
Porphyrius's Advice to this purpoſe, 
7. — Id not confound the No- 
tions of - corporeal and incorpoyeal 
things . ib. 563. 
That the Imagination cannot reach what 
incorporeal. | 


* ib. 
Aſſerted againſt the Atheiſt , that Intel- 


lect ion and Imagination are different 
things. 5 


$64. 
Concluded, that there are two kinds of 


Subſtances, corporeal and incorporeal; 
againſt the Reality of which latter, it is 
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V that it Falls net under 7- 

., magination, ib, 

That we ought not to pronounce even of 

corporeal things according to Imagi- 
nation 

. 565. 

Aſſerted by Plotinus, c. againſt the 

Atheiſt, that there ic as well un- 

extended Duration as Subſtance. ib. 

| | $66. 

That both theſe, tho not imaginable, yet 

are demonſtrable of a Being infinitely 
bo . 


ect. ib. 
No reaſon why Life and Underſtandi 
ſhould be thought any more to — 
to a ſubtle than a groſs Body. ib. 567. 
Anſwers to the Atheiſts Objection againſt 
incorporeal unextended Subſtance, be- 
cauſe ſaid by ſome Theiſts to be all 
in the whole and all in every part of 
that Body, to which it is united, ur 
on which it as, ib. 368. 
That the word Whole, when apply d to 
God or the Soul, is not to be taken in 
a poſitive ſenſe, but negative only, ib. 
The Atheift argues againſt incorporeal . 
Subſtances, — the ſappos'd Illoca- 
lity and Immobility of them; tells 
us that Theiſts themſelves cantradi# 
this, in telling us concerning Soul, 
that after this Life they go to Hades, 
| 569. 
Plorinus anſwers to this. Both he i 
Porphyry and Philoponus alſo in do- 
ing this, do aſſert, that the human 
Souls are always united to ſome Body 
or other. | 570. 
The latter of theſe declares it at the 
Senſe of the bejt Philoſaphers, That 
Souls by Death do only put off their 
groſs Bodys; but that ſtill they go to 
Hades with — tenuious Veſt- 
ments, by means ich being capa- 
ble of ſuffering, they are purg'd from 
their Sins. b. 671. 
He further argues for the Reaſonable- 
neſs of this Hypotheſis. ib. 372. 
That the ſpirituou Bodys of Perſons 
deceas'd do ſometimes -hover About 
their Graves. | 572. 
| That 


* 


. 
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That ar the animal Spirits are the imme- 


diate Inſtruments of Senſe” an Fun- 
cy, ſo they may be an inward Veſtment 


of the Soul. ib. 
That the Antients held that our Souls 
are cloth'd not only with a terreftrial 
and an airy or ſpirituous Body, but 4 
not her luciform, ſtarlibe, fiery and e- 
ternal one. 8 
That the Soul was held by many of them 
to be never without ths latter. ib. &c. 
Hierocles' Teſtimom of this. 575. 
Tis affirm'd iy him to be the genuine 
Dockrine of the Pyrhagoreans and 
Plato, HE 576. 
Thus i the Object jon ſolv'd, that finite 
Spirits may move, becauſe join'd with 
Bodys . 37 6. 
Hild by Chriſtians as well as the beſt 
Philoſophers, that the higheſt Happi- 
neſs of human Nature does not con- 
ſiſt in having the rational Soul in- 
tirely ſeparated from all Body. ib. &c. 
Only our groſs Bouyr are complain'd of 
both by Philoſophers and Chriſtians as 
inconvenĩent to Ws. $77. 
Origen's Declaration, That it is natu- 
ral to the Soul to be united with ſome 
Body, and therefore is it never with- 
out one, 2,7" ns 
He endeavours to prove this from the 
Account of the rich Man and Laza- 
rus, of Samuel's appearing, &. ib. 
Origen underſlands by 73 ge in St. 
Paul, the middle or the airy Boay. 


579. 
This Doctrine 


T RE Ts tek . 
ertullian tan e ſame, nor was St. 
Auftin abhorrent from it. 


, and that 
way of a 


$73, 374. 


never vols | 
the Fathers in the Catalogue of 


on ot Ber grounds.” 30 7, $82, Ke. 


That the Happineſs and Excellency of the 
heavenly Body will be complrated at 
the ReſurreBtion, | 

death. | 584. 

The Soul”s continuing in a Body after 
death, not thought by Irenzus, Ori- 
gen, Cc. to be conſiſtent with the 

Notion of a. Reſurrectiun. 3885. 

Held as well by antient Chriſtians as 
Heathens, that not only Souls, but 

. | all finite Spirits do always exiſt in 
ſome ſubtle Bodys. ib. $86, &c. 

This Doctrine however has not much pre- 
vail d in latter Ages. The reaſons 
given why it has not. 389. 

However tis ſtill abetted by Dr. Cud- 
worth, who with the Antients ſup- 
pojes that Spirits without all Body 
would be uncapable of Senſe or Ima- 

Probable that the Fathers were led into 
f grief, the Scripture, and 

not by the old Pythagorick Cabala ; 
tho this alſo aſſerted the ſame thing. 

589. 
Proofs of it from Scripture. ib. 5390, 
391,592. 

An Exypoſitionof the word Tag lago and 
Tartarus. 391. 

The Fire of Hell not to be allegorix 
into nothing but Remorſe of Con- 


1 392. 
Doctrine of the Antients * | 


their being always cloth'd with bodily 
Veſtmente, and ſo to be as it were 


partly corporeal and partly incorpo— 


real, has probably occaſion'd ſome of 
'em to be cenſur'd as mere Corporea- 


393. 


lifts. 
This done wrongfully, perhaps even 4 


ib. to Tertullian himſelf. 


That all created Spirits being but finite 
_ Have * at once a limited 
Exiftence and Sphere of A8tvity, 594. 
Granted, that indiuiſible -unextended 
Subſtance does not fall under Imagi- 


nation, The reaſon given. how it came 


ho fall under Injelletion; ib. &c. 
eetio ei. 


but begum after 
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Simplicius's and Plotinus's Arguments 
or the SouP's Indiviſibility and Incor- 
poreity. ib. 595, 396, &c. to 605. 
Not whatever is unextended is A 
| oo. 

A Deſcription of extended Subſtance. 
601, &c. 

That the Ideas of Cogitation and Exien- 
ſion are quite different. 603, 
Some Incorporealiſts do deny this Pro- 
poſition, That whatever is extended is 
Body, they holding that there is an 
incorporeal Extenſion penetrable and 

_ Indiſcernible, which agrees to Spirits. 
605, 696. 
Pretended by the Atheiſt, that the No- 
tion of incorporeal Subſtance firſt roſe 
from the Abuſe of abſtra# Names 
and Notions, and the ſuppos'd eternal 
Eſſences f the Schools, and from 
mens miſtaking their own Fancys for 
Realitys. a 607. 
This Pretence ſhewn to be weak and 
groundleſs. 608, &c. 

In what ſenſe the Eſſences of things are 
ſaid to be eternal. 
That they prove the Exiſtence of an in- 
finite Mind. | ib. &c. 
Life or Cogitation no Accident of Body, 
a the Atheiſt abſurdly ſuppoſes. 609. 


Not needful to argue againſt thoſe a- 
 heiſts, who only deny a corporeal = 


Deity. © Only the Stoicks are con- 
-cern'd in anſwering this. 610. 


A Summary of the two Atheiſtick - 


pot he ſes, that all is Body, namely the 
Anaximandrian and the 
tick. 

That the Scoicks were a kind of imper- 


fe# Tbeiſts; granting that all was 
Body, they deny d all Body to be void 
| 612, 
The Demoeritick Athest yet more ab- 
ſurd than the Anaximandrian, in that 
he denying real Qualitys, becauſe No- 
" thing from Nothing, yet in effeft 
would bring Life and Underſtanding 


of Life, 


out of Nothing. 


608. 


Democri- 
610, 611. 


\ 613. 
. Concluded, that there muſt needs be an 
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_ unmade. eternal ſubſtantial 


© 
5 


Fountain 

of Life and Under ſtanding. ib. &. 
The Abjurdity of thoſe Atheiits, who aſ. 
ceribe natural Life and Underſand. 
ing, tho without Conſciouſneſs, to all 


Matter. 614, Kc. 
The Atheiſt briefly reply d to, when ſup- 
| poſing that all s Matter, and that 
_ Life and Vnderſtanding are Acci- 
dents of it. 616, &c. 
Tho participated Life be indeed acci- 
dental, yet the Original is ſub$antial 
and immortal, „ 61% 
That there is an original ſubﬆantial un- 
made Life, diſtindt from Body, argu'd 
from Virgil and Dr, Grew. 618, Ce. 
This concludes a Reply to the Atheilt's 
eighth Objection, That there can be no 
living Being perfely happy and im- 
mortal, and therefore no God, 6179, 
623, 

ENA. 1 
The Atheiſt argues, That there is no 
firſt Mover, and therefore no God, 
He is reply d to. 624, 625, 
This Maxim of Ariſtotle, Whatſoever 
is mov'd, is mov'd by another, is to 
WO underſtood of Bodys only, ib. 
However granting him that there is no- 
thing elſe but Body, yet is it impoſſible 
that one Body ſhould move another infi- 
nitely without a firſt Mover. ib. &c. 
From this, that no Body can move it ſelf, 
it follows, that there is incorporeal 
Sub ſtance. 626. 
That there is another Species. of Aion 
diftin& from local Motion, which is 
 Autokineſy, Self-aftivity, or Cogita- 
ion. 5 85 627. 
The Atheiſt would have it, that Cogi- 
tation it ſelf is the Aion of ſomething 
without it, becauſe nothing takes its 
„beginning from Jelf Es | 
. Alſo that no underanding Being can be 


Paerfectiy happy, becauſe dependent on 
| ib. 


. ſomething without it. 
Granted that no Aion cauſeth it ſelf ; 
but a ſub ſtantial Agent does. Gas. 


| Tho many Cogitations are occaſim'd by 
| £8 _ outward 
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The Atheiſts moſt abſurd in ſuppoſing, 
thas Cogitation is nothing but local 
Motion, Des Cartes more reaſona- 
ble, when making Brutes to be Ma- 
chines, he withal deny'd em to be 
cogitative Beings. © 6 755 

How the Atheiſts go about to ſhew, that 
Senſation and Cogitation are only Paſ- 
ſions of him that perceives and 
thinks. | 631. 

The Democritick way of doing it by cor- 
poreal Effluvia or exuvious Mem- 
branes ſtreaming continually from Be- 
dys, and lighting on the —_— 


Cc. 
That of ſome ot ber Atomiſts, by a- Preſ- 
ſure of Bodys upon the Optich Nerve, 
Cc 632. 
And of a Modern, that Senſation, &c. 
is only the Re- acc of one Corpuſcle 
againſt another, &c. ib. 
A Reply to the firſt of theſe Accounts of 
Senſation, &c. ib. 633. 
Lucretius' Account of Viſion particu- 
larly confuted. ib, 
As alſo his Account of Imagination. 634. 


Some things preſented to our Fancy, of 
which there can be no Image. ib, &c. 


A Reply to the ſecond Account 9 
tion. | 636. 
That Senſation is not a mere Paſſion, but 
the Perception of 4 Paſſim. ih. 
And what perceives this Paſſion can't 
be any thing material. ib. 637. 
Further reply'd to the firſt and ſecond 
Hypot hefes conjointly with the third, 
that Senſation and Thought are only 
the Re· action of Matter, 638, &c. 
Concluded, that there is in our ſebves 


4 Principle of Self- activity) and 
; and much more, that this 


ght 
5 in the higheſt Perfectim eſſential to 
the Deity. pe F 640. 
Had there ever been no Mind at all, there 
never could have been any. 641, 


from Matter. ib 642. 


The Idea of Matter, that Thought is 


not included in it. ib. 


That not Autokineſy 3 „ but 
only a Capacity of being md E ef- 
. ſential to Matter. i &c, 
That a late Writer's Pretences to the 
contrary do in effect evince no more than 
an Agibility or Mobility of Matter. ib. 
This plain from the chief Topics he in- 
fiſts on, which are the Diviſubility and 
perpetual Motion of all Matter. 643, 


How he goes about to prove the perpetual 
Motion of all Matter. ib. 6 
What the Mathematicians mean, in ſay- 
ing, that Matter has 4 Conatus ad 
Motum; and the Ariſtotelians, that 
it does appetere Formam: this ns 
colour for its Self-Aﬀtivity. 644. 


That all Motion is determinate, and all 


Determination, even ac to this 
Writer, is from — 645. 


Moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Matter 


e 


In what ſenſe Motion may be ſaid to be 


communicated tion 
— reg N 4 


The ſame own'd by this Writer, tho in- 


conſiſtently with himſelf. * 647. 


Even according to him there is no ground 


to ſuppoſe a Vis Motrix in the Mat- 
ter mov'd, diſtin from the vis Im- 
preſſa. ib. Oe. 


Tho granting that Matter as ſenſible is 


movable, yet does it not t fol- 
low, that it is always actually mov'd, 
nor that Motion is eſſential to it. 648. 


The Autokineſy of Matter aſſerted by 


few beſides this Writer, 6 2 


A Parallel brought by him to prove, 


in effe# diſprove ths, ib. 650, 


This Writer's Notion of a general Aﬀion 


of Matter abſurd. ib. 


All Motion is particular. 1 
That one Body in motion moves another. 


This Motion impreſs'd en Matter by 
ee 


% 


Freation, or thoſe who bold the Eter- 
nity of Matter. 652. 
Blu Qnarrel with Spinoſa, for aſſigring 
no Cauſe of Motion. bb. 
That Des Cartes, according to him, did 
better in aſcribing it to God, 1b. 
| However he is not pleas'd with him 
neither, but thinks it better to admit 
of no foreign Mover or God in this 
caſe, 70 concurring with ſome Ac- 
tons, he ſoa be involv'd in Sin. 5 53. 
It appears io be this Writer's drift, in 
aſſerting that Motion is eſſential to 
Matter, to deny God's Conſervation 
and Concourſe. do 
That this plainly makes for the Cauſe of 
' Atheiſm, whether he deſign'd it - 
„not. 1 
That God conſerves and co-operates with 
Matter. This Writer almoſt ſingular 
in aſſerting the contrary, 655, &c. 
That this is reconcilable with the Good- 
_— God, and does not make him 
the Author of Sin. 636, 637. 
The Denial of God's Concourſe, the next 
ſtep to a Denial of bis Providence 


> and Bei = 6 58. 
The Sum of what has been urg'd againſt 
this Writer ad hominem. ib. 659. 
That. Thought cannot reſult from any 
Attributes of Matter, and is not 4- 
uality of it. ib. 660. 


Qualitys not abſolute, but only * 
7 | i 


things. 
| That they are only Ideas, Fancys or Paſ- 
ſons in us; that nothing material can 
' form in us theſe Ideas, &c. 661, &c. 
Concluded the whole, that there 
muſt needs have been an eternal un- 
made Mind diftin# from Matter.653. 
This confirm'd by à further Proof. ib. 


tuality and Immortality of human 
Souls ftraitly connefted ; therefore 


| jointly offer d. th. 665. 


have Arguments for bath been con- 
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rous. | 666, 
Stiffly maint ain'd, That no rational nor 
even ſenſitive Souls can riſe out of 
mere Matter, ib, 
They who will have Brutes to be mere 
Matter, muſt with Des Cartes de- 
Þrive em of all Senſe, . This latter 
Notion however is abſurd, 657. 
Brutes have ſomething more in em than 
Matter. ib. 
Good ground for this Opinion, tho ſome 
difficulty it may be attends it. 668, 
Whether Brutes act by their own or by a 
ſuperior Reaſon guiding em to Ends, 
&c. that is, by Divine Providence, 
5 3 ib. 659. 
This latter Opinion, tho in ſome meaſure 
probable, yet has ſome Difficultys at. 
tendi ng i bo: + 1 „ 
That Brutes of themſelves do not only 
ſeemingly but really reaſon.ib.670,&c. 
That conſequently they are endu'd with 
an immaterial Principle of Senſe and 
Thought. 671, 
Hereupon there riſes this Difficulty : 
What will then become of their Souls 
after Death ? 
The Solution of the Pythagoreans, Cc. 
not ſatisfaftory, Not improbable 
that their Souls, tho ſubſtantiel and 
immaterial, are annihilated after 
death. | | 671, 672. 
This Notion moſt agreeable to the Divine 
 Wifdom, 3 ib. 
The Reaſons why human Souls notwith- 
ing are immortal; tho not bare- 
ly on the account of their being im- 


material. h 


. 
Dineſß and Life of 2 
: 66h. at 
The Exiſtence of God and the Spiri- 


that our rational Souls are martal. 
The Alſurdity of the — 
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lozoicks, who aſcribe Senſe and 
Thought to all Matter, 677, &c. 
God a moſt knowing and moſt happy, 
and at once a mojt independent Being. 
678, 679. 

CHAP. X. | 

The Atheiſt argues, that the World was 
before Knowledg and the Conception of 
the Mind, and no Knowledg or Mind 
before the World as its Cauſe 680,68 1. 
This reply'd to. ib. 
That there are eternal Intelligibles diſ- 
ſtinet from Singulars and _—_— 

ib. &c. 

The Atheiſt moſt abſurd,in affirming that 
Univerſals are nothing elſe but Names 
and Words. -_ 682. 
And again, that Knowledg is but only 4 
Paſſion from ſingular Bodys, or an 


Image of the Images of Senſibles, &c. 


That not even Senſe is barely a Paſſimn 
from outward things; and mach leſs 
it Knowlede. ib. 

That the Mind contains within it Intelli- 
zibles' and  Cogitables diſtindt from 
Senſibles. {3754 

This Propoſition, that there is nothing 


in the Mind, which was not firſt in 


corporeal . Senſe, conſuted by Boetius, 
225 685, &c. 
That the Soul has a Self. adbivity, and 
receives not all in way of Paſſtm. ib. 


686, .687, Nc. 


Senſe may be the occaſron of the . Saul's 
uſing a power of Thought beyond it. Ss. 
The Argument, That 'Knwwledg it only 
Senſe and Paſſion, retorted upon the 
Atheifls themſelves. 587, &c. 


If Knowledg were only Senſe, as there . 


could be no Error, ſo neitber could 


there be any abſolute Truth, but.only - the mundane Spbere, in regard tobe 


private Opinin. 689, 688,689. 
Demecritus himſelf a B 
inconſiſtent with bimſelf. (689,690. - 
That there are in us 4 Faculty and ideas 
_ to Senſe, and thoſe of _ 


DIES... 
Human Knowledg and Underſtanding are - 


„ and 


nn way of Participation from a per- 
ect Mind. | 69 I. 

And thus is the Exiſtence of 4 God in- 
fer'd from the Phenomenon of Know- 

ledg. ib. 

| CHAP. XI. 

The Atheiſt objects, that God did 
male the World, becauſe it is ſo 
faulty. 692. 

We are not competent Judges of this. 

However we plainly ſe: enough in the 
World to lead us to the Achnowledg- 
ment of a CG. 693. 

We are apt to find fault to want of 
underſtanding things, An Inſtance of 
this in the King of Aragon. 69 . 

A Caution not to jug thus raſhly of 
tbe things of Nature. 694, 

In judging of the World we ſhould loo 
on-it as a Whole, and not ſingle out 

. Unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that God ſhould 

have made every thing the beſt. 

is enough that each thing is perfect in 


its hind. ib. 656. 
Plotinus ſpeaks very well to this pur- 
hoſe. 696, 697, &c. 


That a Variety of things contributes to 
the Harmony of the World, and be- 

. tokens the Wiſdomof its Maker, . ib. 
Al things beautiful in their kind; or if 
© - ſome appear nat ſa, it is, according to 
St. Auſtin, thro our Ignorance of em, 

or or aur Puniſhment. 698,699. 


- The Avbeiſt goes upon 4 wrong Yaſtula- 


tum of the Stoicks and ſome ather 
Theiſts, that the World was made 
pmrely for the ſake of Men. 69g,%c. 
God's chief End in making the World war 
the Communication of his Googne fj. cp. 
The Atheiſt objects ageinſt the Frame of 


Diſpaſition of the AZquatoy d E- 
.cliptick, - 7OJ » 
Hat this occu ſions Exceſs of Heat and 


. Cold, makes great part ef the 


Earth aminhabitable., 


and for the 


xliv 
Heaths, &c. 701. 
Replyd,that the Torrid Zone is not unin- 
— as many of the Ant ients 


ancy 101,702. 
Many Countrys in it very healthy, Ban- 
ful and pleaſant. | ib. 
This not an Argument againſt, but a pla in 
Token of a wiſe Contrivance. ib. 703. 
That the Frigid Zones are not ineptly, 
but moſt . conveniently placd; that 
they are habitable, or ſome way or 
other uſeful to the Creatures.703,&c. 
This not an Objection, but an Argument 
for a provident Creator. 
How inconvenient any other Conſtitution 
of the Heavens would have been, in 
reſpe# of that which now 16. ib. &c. 

A Reply to what the Atheiſt has to ſay 
of the Uſeleſneſ or Deformity of 
Mountains and Rocks, 706, 707, &c. 

A Reply to the Atheiſts Cavil about bar- 
ren Heaths and Sands. 708. 
Lucretius wnreaſonable in finding fault 


that the Sea overſpreads ſo much of 


the Earth. 70, &c. 
The Sea in many reſpets betokens a God 

and Providence. ib. 
A Reply to the Atbeiſt's Cavil, Th 
Thiftles and Thorns would over-run 
#he Earth, were it not for the In- 
duſtry of Man; and that often after 
all, the Husbandman's pains are 
blaſt 710. 


ed. . 
The Atheift argues againſt a God and 
Providence from the Topic of- down- 
—— in the _ Fl 1. 
His e again, as St. Auſtin obſerves 
— qo from his Ignorance 2 
Some ſeeming ing Evils are ow own Fancys 
ou Opinions of things, ib. 
Same Evils neceſſary and uſeſul in the 
World. 712, 
wiſe 


#bey 


wine Providence. 


-- —_ 
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705. 


No Argument againſt Providence, 
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Under the latter Conſideration we ſhould 
find em to be wiſely order'd. ib. 
Reaſons why the Deſigns and Aﬀings of 
Providence ſhould be in ſome meaſure 
hid from us, 14. 
By our tampering with the Courſe of 
things r but make it worſe, ib. 
A Scheme of the particular Evils ob- 
Jetted by the Epicure againſt a Pro- 
vidence ; and firſt he complains of the 
Miſerys of our Infancy. ib. 715. 
Not only allowable, but needful, that In- 
fants ſhould be born helpleſs, naked 
&c. Providence appears in the ſeveral 
means which they have of being help'd. 


: 5 ; 7 I 55 7 1 6. 
Thoſe Animals which live longeſt, ds 
grow ſloweſt tb. 
Nakedneſs perhaps not diſagreeable to 
the natural State of our Bodys. ib. 
A Token of man's Excellency beyond 
Brutes, in that he is amus'd withRat- 
tles, &c. ib. 17. 
Crying is a natural calling in for help, 
Reply'd to the Epicure, That War, Fa- 
mine, Plague, Earthquakes, are not 
inconſiſtent with a good and wiſe Pro- 
vidence. 717, 718. 
The neceſſary or occaſional Reaſons of 
theſe things. ib. c. 
that 
good men, and. much leſs that bad 
are taken off ſuddenly, 718,719. 
Why the Church of England prays againſt 
4 ſudden Death, 719. 
The Atheift unreaſonable in making Diſ- 
eaſes and Pains an Object ian againſt 
Providence. 720, 
Theſe are neceſſary Conſequences of our 


2 or arbitrarily and for 
inflifted on us. 7als 
A Reply to what theEpicure objects from 
poiſonous Herbs, noxious Animals and 
devouring wild Beaſts. 722, &c. 
That all theſe are really Tokens of Provi- 
dence. ib. 


Fhe Uſes of Flys and other little Animals, 
which ſeem uſeleſs or troubleſam, 723, 

| 724- 
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That theſe carry in em plain Tokens of 


4 

wiſe Contrivance, ib. 
Even Monſtroſitys and Heteroclites in 
Nature are no argument againſt a 
Divine Providence. ” 7285. 

A Reply to the Epicure's Cavil at Provi- 
dence, that if we chance to eſcape a 
violent, yet muſt we at laſt ſubmit to 

a natural Death. 725, 726, Kc. 
Death is good or evil, according as t 
Life has been well or ill ſpent. 726. 

It is an Evil to the Atheiſt, tho not to 
Men as ſuch ; but good. ib. 727. 
The Democriticks and Epicureans do 
not make moral Evils an ObjeZtion a- 
gainſt Providence, becauſe they in ef- 
fe# denying Free- will in Man, do al- 
low of no ſuch thing. i 
However other Atheiſts urge this as an 
Argument againſt a good God and Pro- 
vidence. | , tv. &c. 
A full Anſwer to this Cavil. 729, &c. 
That God, as in bis Wiſdom he made, 
ſo alfo' governs Man as: 4 reaſonable 
and free Agent. | 730. 
If as Men are able they conſent to make 
a wrong choice, this not chargeable on 


God. 230, &c. 
Unreaſonable to think that God 2 at 

every turn over- power our Liberty in 
hindering us from Sin. However, 
except Violences, be does all that's 
reaſonable and agreeable to the Cha- 
rather of our Freedom to binder it. 


731, &c. 
That God is not the Author or 2 


of Sin, tho he gave Men thoſe Wills by | 


which they ſin. 732, &c. 

9 to cor edt pay w free, 
conſequently percable. 32. 
However, Reaſons given why FAPM 1 
ib. 733, &c. 
God has made all tbings according 
to Number, Weight and Meaſure. 733, 
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Sometimes indeed God think 
 Inflances 


nite, 734. 
zn may be eventually good ſame g 
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| — tho mot to bim that nit. 


. 733, &e. 
Liberty in Men, of great advantage in 
order to Vertue and Happineſs. 735, 


| 738. 
God's Glory and Attributes manifeſted in 
the Toleration of Sin. 736, &e. 
Occaſion hereby given for the great Work 

of Redemption. ib. &c. 


he That the Vices of the Wicked do intend 


and exerciſe the Vertues of the juſt. 

: 17237. 738. 

In ſum tis concluded, that the Permif- 

ſion of Sin reflects no way upon God. 

| 738, 739» 
CHAP. XIL 

The Epicure argues againſt a Providence 

from the unequalDiſpenſation of things 

in this Life to, god and bad Men, 


This Obje#ion has ſtagger d many well- 


meaning Perſons. 740, 741. 
This Difficulty fully folv'd, from 742 
b to 75 . 

Graxted, that in the ordinary Courſe 7 
Nature all things come alike to all... 


742, &c. 
Not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that - God 


ſhould at every turn alter. the Laws - 
of the Univerſe upon the account: f. 


particular Perſons. ib. &c. 


ib. &c. 
No wonder if thoſe things which have no 


Knowledg do make none at all, and 
alſo that thoſe which have but an im- 
perſedt Knowledg do not make an exact 
diſtinct ion of Perſons. 43,744. 
t 40 mter- . 
poſe-extraordinarily, and 0 overpower 
the general Laws of Nature. ib. 
This ſolves the former Difficulty. 745. 


and od ons of good men.ib.746. 


That wicked mens often eſcaping Puniſh. 


ment, is not an Argument . againſt 


Providence. 747. 
Goa ſees further than we do. His Ven- 


geance at laſt purſues the- Wend * . 

| ib. 748. 
Reaſons why be holds back bu Hand fr. 
5. 


a while, 


Stil 1 


Judgment on the Wicked, _ 
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Still objefed, that ill men often live God not to be eaſier d by our ſel ves. ib. bet 
and alſo die in taſt and proſperity. That God acts not as Bodys do, by Tra- 
 Thisreplyd to, 749, &c. ſion and Pulſian. ib⸗ 
the Libertines are incompetent and And ſome think, that he does not att all 
partial Judges of good and bad men. ib. things immediately, but by ſubordi- 
That Envy and Pity do often put a nate Miniſters, | 762. 
wong byaſs on our Fudgments. ib. That God is infinitely good as well as 
Not to be wonder d, that the Wicked bave great. 1 
more of the things of this Life than CH App. XIII. 


the Good, However they do not en- 
joy them. 750, &c. 


0 Their Poſſeſſions are often a ſnare to 


em. F< * an 
Ard are attended with Bitterneſs and 

in ib. 
The Epicure is an incompetent Fudg of 

the Happineſs or Unhappineſs of Men. 
he good man happy within. himſelf, 


tho under Ad ver ſity. 2025 F$3- - 


Good Men generally obtain a Mediocrity 
e things'that are needful. ib. 


Whet is beyond that, is dangerous to 


Ad ver ſity neceſſary for the trial of Ver- 
tue, and in order to Happineſs. 7 54. 
Accordingly inflict ed by God on ſuch ag be 

deſigns for that enl. ib. &c. 

God - acquitted from Injuſtice in this 


eee by what thepſfſor here. 
8 "SA ELVES. 
Men are too hafty'in cenſuring Providenee 


before the whole Drama is over. 7 57. 
Vainly objected by the Epieure, that it 


A Reply to the Atheiſl's Query, Why, i 
| God be infmitely happy mn fel / : Z 
would go about to make a World, &c. 
| | 1764,76 
Lucretius trifles in asking whether 7607 
was in the dark, till the Stars were 
made? 2 ib. 
His Doubt ſolv'd, whether the Warld 
was made for Men ; and if ſo, whe- 
tber forwiſe Men or Fools. 766, &c. 
A Reply to the Atheiſt's Query, Why if 
the Workd proceeded from God's Goad- 
neſs,it was not made ſomer. 767, & c. 


ib. The World, if it could have beeneternal, 


The Atheiſt tries in bene what Tools 


_- "caſe. 1753. . move Matter, that js, . by Will and 

Good men cheer'd up with 4 ſenſe F. Thought ny, J06 Ve. 

10 | God's Love and hape of u fatureRecom- A Reply to the. ſtaggering or Epicurizing 

10 pence, of the Certainty f hieß they briſlian, who dowbts f a Provi- 
iN 


x impoſſible for God or unworthy f 

Lo things every where, ib. 

*» 4 TR WEE LITE ES 733, 759. [ * — 27 i: wh 
Nis Cuviis fully ſolud. Jan . The Atheiſt argues, that "it is the Inte- 
Natural, and as it were neceſſary, for . 'reſt of Mankind in general, that 
God to have a concern and care for the Beli of a God Nc. ſhould not 
his Creatures. 759. „de enertam dt. 771. 
. The meaneſt things no more um of Mee is no rein:. ib. 
. God's Government, than of his Crea - How "the Atheiſts "comes to wiſh that 
1: dong Lieb * ib. &. 17 there —_— 11 Ib. Sc. 
Again the Cavil folv'd, that ſo mich - It . from à wrong Notion of God, as. 4 
Eaſineſs wol Ty be hi and mere arbitrary Being, &c. and from a 
troubleſom to the Deity. 760, 761. ſenſe of their own Guilt, 772, 4 
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N Happineſs or Eaſe without Immortali- 


Gta wiſh defirable Being, could - if 
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duces his Diſcourſe with this Apology : * Had not 
thoſe Atheiſtick Do@rines, which he ju before com- 
plain'd of, been publickly divulg*d, and in a manner made. 
known to all the World, it would not "bave been needful to con- 
fute em, nor by Reaſons to prove a Deity ; 5 * 
ſtands, it is abſolutely needful. AndI conceive, Nr the ſame 


P L Aro „ balan FOE to write FP Abe, intro: 


Neceſſity at this time will alſo juſtify my preſent Under- + 


taking; ſince it is certain, that Atheiſtick Docttines have 
been as boldly vented and publickly aſſerted in this latter 
Age of ours, as ever they could be in Plato s. Which Doc- 


trines moreover, as they carry in them a Shew of Reaſon and 
Philoſophy, leſt by many they ſhould be ſuſpected to prove 
ſome noble and generous Truths, which the bigotted Re- 


ligioniſts endeavour to ſmother; *twas on that account ex- 


pedient fairly to reveal and o open's all the Myſterys of them: 


Theiſm appearing in in ſolemn. 
greater ſplendor. 
And tho it be granted, that many of thoſe Atheiſtick Rea... 


ſonings, which are here ſet in view, had been long a de 


that ſo the oppoſite Light o 
Triumph, might at length ſhine out wi 


baff d by others; yet, as they have been reviv'd and 
forth afreſh with Advantage and Improvement, they call 
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for a further Confutation : in writing which accordingly, 
tho I aſcribe em indeed to the Antients, as being the firſt 
Inventers of them; yet do I oppoſe.'em in the ſenſe of 
thoſe Aoderns, who have of late taken up and eſpous'd 'em. 
Not, after all, that I ſuppoſe there are or ever have been 
any abſolute ſpeculative Atbeiſts, or ſuch as fully anſwer that 
Character, being thorowly grounded and convinc'd in their 
Minds, that there is no God; and fo not only hardily, raſhly 
and by _ but deliberately, intelligently and conſtantly, 
as well in old hu as in Youth, as well in view of Death as 
in the jollity of Life, ſtand firm to that Principle, and 
withal can produce ſuch Reaſons for it, as are ſufficient for 
their Minds to acquieſce in, and with themſelves to weigh 
down the Scale, againſt all the other Reaſons they know to 
the contrary, And therefore I could wiſh that the Term 
Abeiſt, as Men are apt to underſtand it in this ſenſe, were 
not ſo generally us'd ; becauſe from hence it is obſervable, 
that the ignorant, but wickedly inclin'd, do think to ity 
themſelves by Example : telling us that Men of Parts 

Learning, as for inſtance, Diagoras, Theodorus, Epicurus, Lu- 
cian, &c. have been Atheiſts, and therefore they alſo may 
ſafely be ſuch. Whereas it is certain, that thoſe and ſome 
others who have heretofore come under that Character, yet 
were not Atheiſts in the ſenſe bef re-mention'd, but ei 

Oppoſers and Deriders of the national Superſtition, they ra- 
ther chuſing to own and worſhip no Deity at all, than ſuch 
Gods and in ſuch a way, as the Civil Theology own'd and 
appointed: or elſe they have been fo call'd, at leaſt in the 
latter of the following Senſes; in that I own that two forts 
of Men, making up too great a Part of the World, 
might in all Ages come under that Name. Firſt, ſuch as 
Dr. Cudworth diſtinguiſhes by the Appellation of fupid 4- 
their; inaſmuch as they cannot reaſon of the matter, but 
being already great Sinners, and willing to continue ſuch, 
they cannot away with the Thoughts of that God, from 
whom they can look for nothing but Vengeance, and the Re- 
velation of vi and therefore what do they 

caſe, but 


endeavour in this to divert their Reaſon and ſtu- 
pify. their Conſcience by Hurry and Intemperance; EW 
N leng 
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length Cuſtom getting the better, and 


3 


722 their 
intellectual Powers, they bave not God in all their bis, 
and ſo live on, as if indeed there were no God, and ap- 


parently are _— bg in + ——— . — me 5 
erly practical Atheiſts, or ſuch as, in p E m 
be I wel term'd ungodly Men, Secondly, 1 is . 
ſort of Atheiſts, who having, like the former, a bent to im- 
piety, and ſo the ſame prejudice againſt a God, take upon 
em to pbiloſophize about the Point, and by Principles of 
Reaſon to diſpute his Exiſtence, or at leaſt to advance ſuch 
Notions of him, as imply he is not # 
and ſo in effect that he is not at all; and that eſpecially, 
they have conceiv'd an Hypotheſis of Nature, which 
any way againſt it, and ſeems withal in other reſpects 


nious and plauſible: for then ont of fondneſs to their own 


Invention, they the rather endeavour to * this great 
Truth either directly, as it * from Moments of 
Amiquity and modern Obſervation, that ſome have done, and 


ſo have been profeſsd Atheifts ; or elſe conſequentially 
poundin — 22 ſuch other Doctriũes as 2 
ſiſtent with the Being of a God ; as thoſe, for 
deny the Providence, the Spiri z Or any other 
Attribute of God, the Abſence of which would imply 
perfeckion. And theſe in reference at once to Speculation 
practice may be term'd mixt Atheiſts, as being not able 
convince themſelyes fully that there is no God, yet 
turing to live as if there were none, and that the 
becauſe they can urge ſome little Di about it. 
defign to 
becauſe 


arte 
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theſe are the Men, whom I c 
Writing, and that more eſpecially, ey a 
ampions and Upholders of the former, that is, 


=} 


the 


re 
of the 


Truths they dread a littlepumzzPd, and ſo to take up 

Hope, that it may be they are but mere Fancys. ingly, 
how do they rejoice to hear but of the Title of any fooſe 
a. 2 Book, 
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Book, and how do they extol the Author of it (as tho he 
were a Deliverer of em from Chains and Impriſonment) 
which undertakes upon rational Grounds to undermine the 
Bulwarks of Religion, and baniſh away the Fear of God? 
And thus from ſuch Precedents they take courage in Impiety, 
live on at random, and ſometimes alſo die in their Sins. By 
which means, tho I ſay, that the Number of Atheiſtick 
Reaſoners or Philoſophers be not very great, yet does their 
Poiſon ſpread univerſally, eſpecially among all that are reſo- 
lutely ſinful, and therefore would fain have it, that there is 
no Judg of human AQions here, and will be no Puniſher of 
them hereafter; I ſay, would fain have it, for neither do 
theſe Men, as was before hinted, bring over either them- 
ſelves or others to an * ſatisfactory Belief, that 
there is no God : but the moſt they can pretend to, is not 
wholly to overturn the Faith of Theiſts, and much leſs di- 
realy to prove the Reaſonableneſs of Atheiſm ; but only to 
raiſe particular Doubts, bearing no fan to the 
Grounds that are againſt em, to oppoſe ſome little Scru- 
ples touching God's Attributes and the Diſpenſations of his 
Providence, ſo me cavilling Remarks upon the Formation and 
Courſe of the World, And in ſhort, whatever Objections 
they have againſt Theiſm, ſo far at leaſt as the Hatter of em 
concerns us to be known, are as eaſily ſeen thro and W 
as they are propos d; and they appear to be but Grounds. o 
Temptation, which the Al- wiſe God (upon the ſuppoſition 
that there is one) might very well be conceiv' d to allow, he 
knowing us to be endu d with fallible Judgments, with a Li- 
berty of .Gboice, and accordingly adapting his Diſpenſations 
to us: and therefore what wonder, if as tis in our power, 
we turn ſometimes, and even in this point as well as others, 
to the ſide of Error, and are ſollicited (for a trial of our 
Conſtancy) to make a wrong Choice, during our ſtate of 
Probatian here on Earth? However it is plain that theſe 
imperfe&t-Eſſays towards 4theiſm do effect no little. miſchief, 
while what they want in Strength and Subſtance, the Au- 
thors of 'em endeavour to make up in Shew and Outſide; by 
bold Aſſertions or promiſing Titles, by Ornament of Stile, 
ſpecious Wit or Appearance of Learning and good. 8. 
5 In they 
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they ſet off their ſmall Ware, amuſing the Minds of the 
Unskilful and Ignorant, and leading 'em into thoſe. Doubts 
and Perplexitys, from which they cannot diſentangle them- 
ſelves. And thus even many Well-wiſhers to Theiſt are too 
often unhing'd and unſettFd in their Principles; and eſpe- 
cially thoſe multitudes, who are prejudic'd by their Luſts in 
favor of Atheiſm, and Infidels aforehand in their Wills, are 
now at leaſt made Scepticks in their Vnderſtandings alſo, and 
are brought, with the Fool in the Pſalmiſt, to ſay not only 
in their Hearts that there is no God, but alſo with Protagoras in 
their Minds too, * that touching the Deity, we bave notbing at 
all to ſay, either that it is or is not, | 
Wherefore tho, 1 fay, the Philoſophical Atheiſts are but 
few in number, and their Objections ſo very weak, as that 
they deſerve not a Hearing, but rather Neglect; yet conſi- 
dering further, that they are in the Iſſue thus fatal to others, 
and even one or two Broachers of *em may be thought able 
to infe& a whole Nation, as not only ſad Experience tells us, 
but alſo þ one of this helliſh Character did himſelf publickly 
own: Conſidering this, 1 ſay, as it is highly needful to pre- 
vent and ſtop the ill Effects of theſe contagions Waters, ſo 
what readier, what eaſier Method can there be for this, 
than to dam them up in the Fountain- head, before. they. 
flow out, or afterwards continue to multiply. themſelves. in 
far extended Streams? Not but | think it a very hard and 
almoſt. unfaiſable thing to convince a profeſs*d Atheiſt of the 
Error of his Way, it being no wonder, that he is judicially 
given over to Blindneſs: and Impenitence, and-wholly. for, 
ſaken hy the Grace of that God, whom he has endeavour'd 
to cancel out of Being : yet may we not altogether deſpair 
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Laert. in Vit. Prot. | | 165 
+ Vanini, who, when juſty - brought. to the Stake at-Toulouſe, made this 
open Confeſſian; That he and twelve more ment out of Naples, deſigning to ſpread- 


the Seed of Atheiſm all over Europe. He in particular to do this more ef- 
feually, withmt being. ſuſpeFed, made indeed pompous Pretenſions of ' proving 
the Exiftente and Providence of God; but by hit manner of doing this, be plain 
betray'd and expos'd the Cauſe. Hac ſcilicer, ſays Spizelius, eſt Ars Artium, 
hoc goviſſimum qu wverrt yrs inventum. In Sxrufin. Atheiſmi, p. 20. 8 
01 
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of this neither, the Goodneſs of God bong infinite, and fome- 
times, beyond all human Expectation, reſcuing ſuch Perſons 
from the Jaws of Ruin. Which minds me in this place to 
do juſtice to the Character of * one, whom from what he 
once was, and what when I mention'd him I thought him 
ſtill to be, I have + ſomewhere term'd an Atbeiſtick Perſon ;; 
I now very gladly retracting this Epithet, upon what I have 
ſeen publiſh'd under his own Hand, and heartily rejoicing at 
his happy Converſion. But were there no hope at all of 
convincmg ſuch Atheiſts themſelves, yet is it, methinks, no 
little ſervice done to the Publick, at leaſt to convid and 
openly ſhew them to be in the wrong ; that ſo others may 
plainly ſee what they themſelves will not or cannot ſee, and 
it may be ſaid to thoſe ſervile Imitators of them, who go only 
by Hear-ſay and Example, that they had no Truth on their 
ſide, and that however pretending to the higheſt Wiſdom, 
they are indeed but downright Fools, And how will this 
confirm and ſettle weak Believers, confound and bring over 
many that are or would be Unbelievers, in that it renders 


em utterly defenceleſs, and takes from 'em all colour of 


denyinga God, and ſo of continuing ſecurely in Sin, upon 
grounds of Authority and Reaſon! Accordingly, if in this 
dp Undertaking I can any way contribute to this excel 
t Purpoſe, to ſtifle the dogmatical Atheiſts in their = 
even before they grow up and propagate their Kind, a 
then by their numbers are the more embolden'd to affront the 
Majeſty, and as it were ſcale the Throne of God : Herein, 1 
ſay, Iflatter my ſelf that 1 ſhall do a good Work, it being, as 
Plato tells ns, a thing of no ſmall moment to baffle thoſe Pre. 
tenders, who by their impious Arguments draw others into Im- 


Bat perhaps it will be faid, that in this Attempt I ſhall 
but only beat the Air, in that my Preparations are made a- 


or if not, yet why ſhould 1 dare to enter the Liſts wit Men 
of ſuch gygantick Stature? Touching the firſt of which 
Particalars1 ſay, that there have i many noble Cham- 
'* #9, Gildon, + F.G5y. of ths Feats, | The bed mud, 

pions, 
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pions, both antient and modern, appeat'd in the Field of 
Theiſm e but moſt of em have ated father in the » | 


than the defenſive way, rather in proving direfly the Ex- 
iſtence of eh i than in confuring the Arguments Lenten it 3 


or at leaſt none of dem have gone 6 far in either ſenſe, as to 
make 4 new Work of this kind altogether needleſs: eſp6s 
cially conſidering, that Atheiſts have as it were ſpring © 
out of the Rnins of the Slain, and are not fo itirir 
routed or quelPd, but that it Is fin tieceſſary to make h 
againſt em; and, as they ſometimes take up new Arms and 
deviſe new Stratagems, to countermine em accordingly by a 
yet greater Force and Policy. | 


But ſecondly, to the Query, Why I mould undertzke this 


Province? I anſwer, that to carry on the Glory of God, Which 
is at once the chief End and Happmeſs of 2149, 1 have 28 
well a Right, nay an Obligation, as others of my Kind; guad 
therefore not only may, but muſt direct my Aim at 
Mark, according as I find 1 am prediſpoya N | 
qualify*d for it : And now that I fancy d my ſelf to be 

any degree by writing agaluſt Atheiſm, is In mort * beca 

| have ſpent great part of my time in Studys of this nature. 
However, leſt this ſhould be but a mere Fauey, 1 ſhall here- 
after aſſign another reaſon of it. Nevertlielels, 4s 1 depende 
upon it, that 1 had ſome little Foundation to enable me, 
was! the rather encourag d to ſet out in this Caiſe, by fea- 
ſon that I knew it to be a good one; and that on the other 
hand the Performance of its Adverſarys did not anſwer the 
pretenſions, nor were the Efforts made againſt it gear 
ſtrong, as, before a trial of them, one would imagine them 
to be; nay ſo far from it, that by reading at once the An 
Atheiſtically given and alſo their Books, I have taken up a 
meaner Opinion of both, than if I had never read them, 
and they themſelves have been to me their own Confuters: 
and thus the fight of their Feakneſs has added Strength to me, 
and confirm'd me in the Principles of Theiſm. at won- 


* Tutty chonghr ir ns Vanity in hiniſelf to ſay in reference to Oratory, Quotiiam 
in eo Studio Ætatem conſumpſi, fr id mini affamo ; that is, if I pretend to 
ſome 5kill in it, videor id meo jure quodammodo vendicne. if Offic; l. t. 
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8 The Introduction. 
der then is it, if after this private Experiment, an obſcure 
unpromiſing Youth dares openly encounter thoſe boaſting 
Goliabs, who impiouſly defy the Armys of the living God? 
And again, what wonder if they, like the numerous Ameri. 
cans, when firſt attack'd by the Spaniards, having either 
none, or at moſt but inſignificant Weapons, become an eaſy 
Prey toa few well-arm*d and regular Oppoſers, and who 
have a mighty advantage of the Ground ? And this, I hope, 
may ſerve to excuſe an Attempt of this nature, and me in 
particular for making it, provided that herein I have happily 
ſucceeded ;, that is, in finiſhing what Ientitle a full Confutation 
of the Reaſon and Philoſophy of Atheiſm; and of this the can» 
did Reader muſt be the Judg. qt 
But here I own, that at the naming of this lam in great 
Pain, as very much fearing that however able I might fang 
my ſelf, or I might indeed be, for undertaking a Work 0 
this nature, yet by reaſon of many Diſadvantages in the 
carrying of it on, I have not anſwer'd what might have been 
. and if not, in vain ſhall Igo to intreat the Rea- 
der, that my good Meaning may atone for my Failures, and 
that what is here well done (if ſome things be ſo) ma 
make ſome amends for what is ill done; in vain ſhall I tel 
him, that, for Reaſons not proper to be mention'd here, 1 
went thro the Whole in very great haſte ; that, beſide: 
many other Avocations and Rubs in my way, 1 have been 
conſtantly buſy'd in the Dutys of my Function; by which 
moreover being ty'd down at home, as I could have little or 
no converſe with, ſo neither have I had the leaſt Direction 
or Aſſiſtance from the Perſons, nor even from the Books 
Writings of the Learned, unleſs it be from my own final | 
Stock of them. Of theſe however 1 tell him, I have made 
the beſt uſe that I could, in order to accompliſh this Work, 
ſparing no pains to ſurmount the aforeſaid Inconveniences ; 
and withal to avoid the Imputation of Raſhneſs (albeit, as I 
have ſaid, * the Atheiſtick Forces be not very formidable) 
1 have not depended on my own ſingle Strength; but, be- 


* Agreeably to that Saying of Seneca to Lucilius : Rem haud difficilem 
facturus ſum, Cauſam Deorum ago. 
| ſides 
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ſides a full Truſt in the Divine Bleſſing, which I have all alon 


implor'd, I have alſo, in this ſenſe, call'd in the beſt human 
Aid I covld ; and that more eſpecially of one, who, I think, 


may juſtly paſs for the ableſt Champion that ever appear'd 


in the Cauſe of Theiſm ; I mean the very learned Dr. Cud- 
worth, whom I may ſay, I have not barely calld in to 


aſliſt, but to lead me, 1 having engag'd my ſelf under his 


Banner, and follow'd him in a great part of the Conflict; 
and even where I have not done ſo, yet have I generally 
made an advantage of his Armory, which conſiſts of Wea« 
pons well-try'd and harden'd, and thoſe indeed more of 
ſome kinds than were needful, which therefore I have not 
meddled with: but as. for thoſe which were, I have new 
furbiſh'd and whetted ſuch of em as wanted it, have re- 
planted the Ordnance, whichlay in confuſion, as alſo I have 
taken in Supplys and raisd new Batterys,. &c. as I faw 
occaſion : And accordingly I further entitle my Work, 
in a great meaſure either an Abridgment or an Im of 
what Dr. Cudworth offer d to that purpoſe in his True Intellectual 
Syſtem of the Univerſe; I ſay, in a great meaſure either an 
Abridgment or an Improvement, &c. to denote, that as part 
of it is intirely new, ſo a good part likewiſe is owing to 
that Learned Man, and that either fully and directly, as be- 
ing an Epitomy of his Materials, or elſe occaſionally and 
conſequentially, as here are large Additions made, eſpe- 
cially to his Anſwers ; and I have commonly built upon his 
Hints, and follow'd his Scheme of Atbeiſtical Objedl ions. 

But here, notwithſtanding my good Intention, 1 precon- 
ceive, it will look ſomewhat invidious, that I have ventur'd 
to practiſe, as they call it, upon ſo great a Man as Dr. Cud- 
worth, As to which I ſay, that where the Glory of God and 
the Characters of Men are inconſiſtent, a Regard to the lat- 
ter ought in no wiſe to hinder the Promotion of the former; 
and how much leſs ſhould it do ſo where they very well con- 
iſt, and while the one is effectually advanc'd, at once all poſli-. 
ble juſtice is done to the other? Now this, whether or no it be 
the Caſe of my preſent Undertaking, I hope the Reader 
(and no Man, I preſume, who does not read, will_have a 
right to cenſure me) will 9 try, before he * Ten: 
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tence. But again, perhaps it will be ſaid, and that more 
eſpecially by ſuch as never have or will peruſe either Dr. Cud- 
worth or Me, why might not the Doctor have ſtood by him- 
ſelf, and as he was? And what occaſion was there for abrid 

ing, or, what I pretend, for improving his Work? Theſe 
muͤrmuring Querys 1 alſo look on as the Reſults of mere Ex- 
wy however I ſhall make to em particular Anſwers, which 
I ſhall introduce with ſome general Obſervations touch 
Abridgments ; becauſe againſt theſe, I know, there lies a 
common Prejudice. Some condemn all Abridgments as 
ſach ; and theſe areeither an idle ſort of Men, 'who read 
no Books at all, but yet aſpiring at the Repute of Learning, 
affect to talk of nothing elſe but Originals, and accordingly 
* fill their Memorys with Titles and their Shelves with y 
thors in whole bulk, which indeed do there make a better 


ure than Abridgments, and often gain em the End they 
at; orelſe they are ſuch as read little elſe but — 
thong 


ments, yet aſpiring at the ſame Credit of being 

Eearned, will not ingenuouſly own by whom they have pro- 
fited : and from neither of theſe Men do 1 look for any Fa. 
your, at leaſt ſo far forth as my Treatiſe comes under this 
Character. Others, and thoſe the truly Learned, complain 
with juſt reaſon, that many Abridgments have not a little 
injur'd the Originals, either by rendering them obſcure, for 
want of a due Compaſs of Expreſſion, or by defalcating m- 
terial and neceſſary Parts of them; and thus by eonſ; 
as they cannot but prejudice the Authors, fo do they alſo 
cheatand impoſe upon the Readers, the Senſe being either 
to make em 
1}; they fancying themſelves to be abſdlute Maſters 
this or that Author's whole Scope, when indeed they 
have eſeapd many principal Parts of it. And thus I alſo 
ne, that too many Abridpments have at once done in- 
jaſtice to the Merit of the Learned, and withal brought 2 
ditgrace upon Learning, as making it to be but mere Shew 
and Oude, and filling the World: with Pretenders. But 


Ou to *em, or at beſt only 
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fil it does not hence follow that all Abtidgments as fuch 
are to be exploded, but only thoſs of ſucti-Books 53 Will not 
bear being abridg'd, they haping in em tio Superfultys of 
Words or Matter to be cut off, chat is, no CiedurhI8coridas 
to be contracted, no Repetitions tg beomiteed, fio Digte — 
or needleſs Apperida es to be t6j6&ted { whereas on the cbn- 
trary, touching thofe whic have, this moſt I only al d6 * 4 
knowledg, tha Abridgments 6f *<m ae not only allo 3 


oh 
but commendable ; in that the main De fign of * 1s 
the better executed, and they _ made m_ = 
ful; as theſe are to be at i, or ony, che 
leſs pains, and in all likeli ore 4 Gra 7 te 
ſubject matters being let donn ri te aach but clearly 
ſo the more eaſily tobe reti che lien 
cellent uſe not oy to thoſe, wh6 by 1 igh 


rice ot 
Excreſcencys of ſome Originals are Sy ie 
buying or peruſing hens” but ie per 0 to thole, 'wh 
read them, may by this means f the igtir Su 


of them, clear up and re-imprint the Noti 
And now to a 797 this to joy preſent-P| vepole 2, e: 
has read that rt of the "ye | 
Univerſe, which the Author deſign 12 155 
Atheiſm, can deny but that it is erat 
ſening and Learning, which ever ſingly 7 
caſion; but witha he uſt own, 
would better admit an Abri rat leaſt 
have here abridg d it; in that iis = a wi gd 
petitions, Circumlocutions and D 
and Thred of it much interrupted by Greek par ger 225 0 
tations, not needful (as here they, are) fo be I, 
large; beſides that they: make it Silagreeedleri (hoy for 
ble to a mere Engliſh- Reader, and even to t wh th 
they know ſomething of, yet go not r K 00 onderſtend 
Original Languages; for whoſe Bene 5 however, 5 den 
writ in Egli, it ſrems to have been chiefl oY gelenk. 
which being conlider'd by. the moſt Learned, many o 
have wiſh'd in my hearin Bs that a-good part of the a 
Materials were put in le — of in . stile and caly. 
Method, and reduc'd to the 1 2 of a pure Engliſh” R _— 
| 2 er: 
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der: As to which I could not but be of their mind, and 
wonderꝰd that ſome one of Leiſure and Capacity did not ſer 
about this Work; and finding for a while that na one elſe 
did, at length | my ſelf, tho in a great meaſure deſtitute of 
the aforeſaid Advantages, was tempted thro a well-meanin 
Zeal to undertake it; which is the other reaſon * I promis 
to aflign of this Attempt. Accordingly I began and cor. 
tinu'd to abridg the Intellectual Syſtem, without any conſide- 
' rable Addition or Alteration, unleſs it be ſometimes of Stile 
and Method, as alſo of the Titles to Chapters the firſt, 
fourth and fifth, the laſt of which is new, the Doctor's 
fourth Chapter being here cut in two, and the two former 
more full and expreſlive of the Senſe contain'd in *em than 
before; this, I ſay, I continu'd to do quite to Page 546 of 
the Intellectual Syſtem, that is, to the End of P. 305 of this 
"Treatiſe. And this 1 did, by uttering but once, what the 
Doctor had done either twice or oftner; by expreſſing in 
few, but clear Words, what he had done in more; by tak- 
ing out ſeveral Digreſſions, and by ſutably turning what was 
"emphatical and to the purpoſe in a Throng of Quotations 
whether Greek or Latin, &c. in Proſe or Verſe, inter- 
mingling the Verſions with the Text, and generally placing 
fo much of the Original as anſwers or at leaſt points to 
them, at the bottom of the Page ; and leaving out what 
was ſuperfluous in them, and ex abundanti or out of the 
way. And this Courſe at the firſt I thought to have taken 
throughout the whole of the Intellectual Syſtem, that was 
writ againſt Atbeiſm but here, as I ſhall anon give the rea- 
Fon of it, I found it to be abſolutely needful to do otherwiſe, 
that is, to P. 625 of the Intel. Sy. and 34t of this Treatiſe. 
After which, as I had before done, I have went on in a- 
bridging the Doctor's Materials to P. 664 of the Intel. Syſt. 
that is, to P. 379 of this Treatiſe. Where again I finding it 
neceſſary to go another way to work, have not diredy 
abridg d any further, at leaſt not for any Continuance, till l 
came to P. 738 of the Int. Syſt. that is, the 519th of this 
Treatiſe. Beyond which I have proceeded, in the way be- 
fore mention'd, to abridg the Doctor's third Section of his 
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fourth Chapter, in anſwer to the ſecond Atheiſtical Argu- 
ment, which makes my ſeventh Chapter; and ſo on in "wha 
is entitled the fifth Chapter of the Int. Syſt. extending to 
P. 835, that is, the 6ogth of this Book; after which, as 
before, I was again oblig'd to take another Courſe quite to 
the End of the Intel, Syſt. and of this Treatiſe, And now, 
after an account given of this Work, ſo far forth as I under- 
ſtand it to be an Abridgment of the Doctor's Materials, I 
ſuppoſe *twilll be expettey. that I mention in the next place 
what is the Courſe I took with thoſe which 1 have not a- 
bridg'd: And this brings me to account for that other Par- 
ticular in the Title, in that I alſo call this Book in a great 
meaſure an Improvement of them. . 8 
Now thoſe very Perſons, who, as 1 have intimated, wiſh'd 
ſome of Dr. Cudworth's Materials abride'd, have as much 
wiſh'd that others of em were improv'd, in the way I now 
offer at; and that in ſome places by an Addition of Method 
vite new, and alſo of new Materials: becauſe they plainly 
aw that a great part of the Doctor's rich Ore lay in confu- 
ſion, beſides its being variouſly mingl'd and blended with 
heterogeneous Particles, and tho in ſome places it ſuper- 
abounded, yet in others they ſaw a Scarcity of it. Where- 
upon I ſay, that many truly Pious and Learned Men have 
juſtly complain'd, nay Dr. Cudworth himſelf has more than 
once * intimated, that the Anſwers to Atbeiſtical Arguments 
are thin and ſcanty ; unleſs it be that elaborate one to the 
firſt Objection againſt the Naturality of the Idea of God, as 
eſſentially including in it Unity or Onelineſs z which holds intire 
from P. 192 of the True Intellectual Syſtem quite to P. 632. 


Fr 


* He ſaying at P. 63 2. That he reſerv'd a further Confutation of Atheiſm 
for another Volume, and that he only ſubjoin'd in the mean time a ſhort and 
compendious Confutation of all the Atheiſtick Arguments propos d. Again 

having nam d his large Account of the Pagan Polytheiſm, in anſwering the grand 
Object ion againſt the Naturality of the Idea of God, as what had prevented that 
full and copious Confutation of Atbeiſtick Arguments, he adds, P. 6 * That we 
may not be here 2 excluded of what was principally intended, we. ſhall 
ſubjoin a contracted and compendious Confutation, &c. And in reference to 
Objections againſt Providence, he complains that he has not room to expatiate in, 
and refers the Reader to the Writings of others, p. 880. I 3 

| an 
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and is afterwards re-infored with other Anſwersand poſitive 
Proofs of the cantrary in the foltowing Section of the fourth 
Chapter; and that to the ſecond, which is, that there can be 
na creative Power, becauſe Nothing by any Power whatſoever can 
come ous of Nothing, andtberefore there is no ſuch God as Theiffs 
ſuppoſe. The next Anſwer indeed to the Arguments againſt | 
an ircorporeal Deity, which in the Sequel makes way for a 
Confotation of the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh and eighth Objeftions, 
Has in it abundance of excellent Marerials, yet is not 
vite ſo full and perfect as might have been deſir d. And as 
all the remaining Heads, there are alſo upon mot of 
them ſome very good Materials, but, as any one may ſee, he- 
ſidas the Scantineſs of em, they lie in a perfect Huddle ;and it 
muſt. be own d, that they are not f6 accurately and plauſibly 
eſted and ex preſid in way of anſwer, as the Obſectiom 
been. So that lere was plain Scape and Occaſion for 
what I term. an Improvement, in reference at once to Metbod 
and Auter: which however neither Dr. Cudworth himſelf 
nor any. other Perſon. undertaking, I was again inclin'd to 
ſet about this too; and that eſpecially, becauſe I could no 
longer bear the Taunts of LETS, T hat the Doctor had 
elaborately baffled himſelf, in. that he had not made farif. 
factory Anſwers ta the Objections he had ſtarted' againſf 3 
God and Providence, and that while theſe are plaln and 
clear, thoſe are confus d and dark: and in ſhort, I could no 
Tanger ce Atbeiſm anding impudently at a parley, and not 
abſdlutely quell d and ſilenc d by Theiſm. But Here notwith- 
fanding this Plea, from a true Zeal for the Glory of God, 
— — be diſdainfully upbraided - wu What, coul 
you take upon you to improve, nay finiſſi a Draught begun 
andt'ſdfa on by ſo able, fo maſterly a Hand? Itwas, 
Tcanfeſs,. a formidable Enterprize, notwittiſtanding the Mo- 
tive aſoreſaĩd (which ought however to ſuperſede. all. others 
that oppoſe. it) but I ſay, that Ido not pretend to have any 
way improwd, much leſs ſiniſn'd this Work in fo: 
a manner, as either the Doctor himſelf or others might, tho 
they, have not actually done: but all I pretend, is, according 
to my Scantling, to have ſupply'd ſome known Deficiencys 
in what he bas done, and to ſet out the Whole in ſuch a way, 
1 as 


ichs 
ray, 
as 
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fore indeed! fad ſome Direction) I enter d int an infinite 
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as may ſuffice to overturn the Cauſe of Abeiſm. And nei- 
ther in this have I taken upon me to add very much to the 
Doctor's great Treaſury of Redding and Quotations from the 
Antients : 2 beſides Aietbod either in part or elſe intit 
new throughout the Whole, the 8 pal Matters 1 have a- 
tempted to add, are either the Reſults of my owh _— 
or taken from a Variety of modern Writers, 
be own'd, have much improv'd upon and ad vunc 
the Antients in this kind of Philoſophy re 
been provok'd by modern Atheiſts * wt who hy x 
the old Odjections, and ſometimes for gd out new ones; hom 
therefore likewiſe and their Writings, as they came 'in my 
way, L have all along cenſur d and confuted. 

And now having thus far endea voti d to ſtave off Prejtiz 
dice at my Undertaking, I defire in the next place 2 candid 
Hearing, before I am judg d, touching what I have —— — 


in the reſpect aforefaid'; and ſo I proceed more parti 

ro mention what it sf have here 2 — Way of Iron. f 
Now 

{ afd Samer. 


ment of what Dr. Cud worth 

have attempted by” ts An 4 I 
way before hinted in generat, is 
+ Mzteridls bein only A. 


Touching Method, thi 

either partly new, the 

geſted into Chaptets t t this whole but af 

the Contents of thoſe ters, I venture to fay, being 

Ad better order than they were (even where 1 have 
themY and many of them ended fired with 

other, E barks tee rebel ſeparate, KEE 


9, and en dronght together 
OR or elſe it is ele new: Thus, Lat pee 
25 1 ſaid, Hhad got fit way of Ari 5 7. 
derable Addition or After ation, ne it be , 
and Method, &c ſo far as to P. 5 146 of the Tree is 
Syſtem, that's, Fete e this Treatlſe, fert I asg 
lig d to take anotiter cou ſe; forafinath as in this place eithet 


the Doctor's Clue was ken , or at eat ſt ſeem' d fo to me: 
ſo that now not knowing one Feb of the way (whereas de. 


Maze of irregular Windings and Tornings ; thro which 
howeyer, b by ***. brekward! * 
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lat length happily found out a Paſſage, and endeavour'd to 
mark out the ſame for others. I mean that in this place there 


being no expreſs Tranſition made, nor any plain Connection 
of What follows with what went before, and the Materials, 
tho great part of em well - ſuted to the Purpoſe, yet lying in 


great confuſion, I have endeavour'd agreeably to the Doctors 


main Drift (beſides the contracting of his Matters) to rec- 
tify theſe Failures, Firſt then, I have clearly connected the 
enſuing with the precedent Reaſonings : the Deſign of which 
was to ſhew, that tho the Heathens were univerſally Poly- 
tbeiſts, and in ſome ſenſe held many Gods, yet ſtill they were 
Fonotbeiſts, or held one independent God over all the reſt ; agree- 
ably to which here being mention made of the 939i - 
tuoi or ſupermundane Gods, the chief of which are reckon'd 
to be the Parmenidean, . Pytbagorean or Platonick Triad of Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes, God or Monad, Mind and Soul, I have us'd 

y endeavour, as far as P. 341 of this Treatiſe, to recon- 
cite this Trinity with the Unity, and that the numerical Unity 


of the Godhead, according to the ſenſe of thoſe genuine 


Platoniſts who aſſerted it, and that chiefly to P. 332 of this 
Book, as this is ſet forth in the Doctor's Materials, extend- 
ing to P. 625 of the True Intellectual Syſtem. In doing which 
I add, that, beſides my having caſt off many things, which 
were not to the purpoſe or ſuperfluous, I was. forc'd. to take 
the Doctor's Work all into pieces, to refit and ſometimes 
mend the Parts of it, and then to rejoin and put *em together 
in quite another Form: ſo that tho the Matters lying in 
this Compaſs be brought into leſs room, and no way much 
augmented or re-inforc'd by We Su pplys, yet is the Me- 
thod intirely new; as alſo it muſt be ſuppos 
thoſe other Spaces of this Treatiſe, which, as I have noted, 
are not Abridgments, but come under another Title, as 
they are quite new, or Improvements of the Doctor's Hints, 
either in his Anſwers, or at leaſt the Atheiſtick Objections 
he has ſtated. And therefore ſecondly I fay, that tho all 
along I have ſtill taken in from the Intellectual Syſtem what 
was to the fron, and diſcarded what was not, yet, as 
before noted, not finding near enough of them, and not 
being able to juſtify either to God or to my ſelf, the having 
I | 8 * -* ſpeciouſly 


d to be in all 
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ſpeciouſly urg'd Atheiſtick Arguments, unleſs I as ſpeciouſly 
anſwer'd 'em, I have on this hand made alſo conſiderable 


Additions of Matters: and that firſt from P. 332 to 341 of 


this Book; where | haye endeayour'd to rectify a Paſſage or 
two of Dr. Cudworth's, and to reconcile his true Meaning 
therein with the main Drift of his Diſcourſe, and what elſe- 
where he had particularly intimated touching the Platoniſts, 
&c. that notwithſtanding they held three Divine Hypoſtaſes 
yet at the ſametime they held but one numerical Eſſence © 
the Godhead, that is, one individual God. However in theſe 
he has dropt ſome Words to the contrary, ſaying, * That the 
Platoniſts dreamt of no ſuch thing at all, as one and the ſame 
numerical Eſſence or Subſtance of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes ; 
and again, - That they no where ſuppoſe the three Divine Hypo- 


ſtaſes to have no diſtin® ſingular Eſſences of their own, &c. 


The literal and ſtrict ſenſe of which Expreſſions is therefore 
moderated, and it is ſhewn, what the Doctor, agreeably to 
the Tenor of his other Doctrine, muſt really have meant that 
the genuine Platoniſts held, as likewiſe here's an Eſſay occa- 
fionally made towards vindicating ſome of the Fathers of the 
Church, in relation to this point. Secondly, from about 
P. 664 of the Int. Syſt. that is, to the 379 of this Book, there 
are frequent Additions quite to the end of what I make my 
ſixth Chapter, co-extending to P. 738 of the Int. Syſe. 
whereamong Anſwers to ſeveral Re-inforcements of the feſt 
Atheiſtical Objection, it being ſeaſonably propos'd to urge 
ſome Phenomena, direaly proving the Exiſtence of God, in 


that without a ſuppoſal of this they can no way be folv'd, 


the Atheiſt is accordingly puzzl'd with ſome that are ordina- 
ry and ſome extraordinary; and Dr. Cudworth's Hints and 
Heads of Argument, particularly touching Zinal Cauſes or 
Deſigns, and the Well and Fit (as || Ariſtotle ſpeaks) that are 
perceivable in the Univerſe ; as alſo the natural Belief of a 
God, and the Divine Inſtitution of Religion; the Reality of 
finite Spirits, and eternal Truths, as proving the Exiſtence of 
God. Thirdly, from P. 836, that is, P. 609 of this Trea- 
tiſe, beſides that ſome new Topics are ſtarted, the ſame 


— 
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Courſe is taken throughout the whole Works. In which 

Compaſs theſe Heads are particularly inſiſted or enlarg'd 
upon, namely, that there is in the Univerſe an Intellectual and 
Vital Principle, diftint from Body or Matter; and again, 
that Matter is no way capable even of Senſation, and much 
leſs of Cogitation or Intellection; that Matter is eſſentially paſ- 
ſve and without Motion or Self. activity, in oppoſition to a 
late Aſſertion of the contrary z that Mind or Thought, as it 
is not an abſolute Quality, ſo is not the Reſult of any Concretion 
of Matter whatſoever: from all which ſome Corollarys are 
drawn, and ſome Points debated and ſettled, not only 
touching the Deity, but alſo the Souls of Men and Brutes; 
and particularly, whenas the former are concluded to be ſpi- 
ritual and immortal, what we may reaſonably conjecture of 
the latter, &c. Again it is prov'd, that beſides Senſibles and 
Singulars there are diſtinct Knowables and Univerſals ;, alſo the 
particular Objections againſt Providence, becanſe planſibly 
urg'd, are here as particularly and plaufibly anfwery, 
namely thoſe from the Topic of natural Evils, offer*d by the 
Democriticks and Epicureans; to which are added thoſe of 
Vunini and others from the Topic of moral Evi: and it B 
ſhewn that each of the Particulars mention'd on theſe Heads 
is ſo far from diſproving, that it plainly proves a Divine 
Contrivance and Superintendency over the World. The 
like is made appear, 1 unequal Diſpenſation of 
temporal things to good and bad Men. Prov'd againſt the 
Epicureans, 8c. that ſuch a Being, as we ſuppoſe that God is 
both can and does preſide over all the Parts of the Um- 
verſe, and this without = Derogation from his Honour or 
his Happineſs ; nay, that by ſo doing, the one is render 
more #luſtriou and the other more perfect, than otherwiſe 
they would be, his Glory and Beatirude being much better di- 
play'd and enjoy*d in the Rule and Confervation of what he 
had once made, than they could be by a careleſs Inactivity. 
Again, here is Satisfaction given to theſe Querys, How 
God, if Incorporeal, could move the Matter of the World, 
as he muſt have done, if ſappos'd to have form'd it? And 
if there de a God, How ſo 1 a of Mankind, as the 
Infidel World includes, could be left ſo deſtitute as they 9 
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of the Knowledg of him, and of the Means of attainin 
their eternal Happineſs? Laſtly, tis ſhewn at large again 
Hobbes and others of his way, that it is not againſt, but 
highly for the Intereſt of Civil Sovereigns, that the Fear of 
God and Religion ſhould be entertain'd : in doing which their 
State of Nature is examin'd, and the Grounds of their Ethj- 
cal and Political Hypotheſis occaſionally unravePd and explo- 
ded; and upon the whole tis plainly prov'd, that not fac- 
titious, but natural Juſtice, as it is enacted by the Fear of God 
and Religion, is the Baſis and Bond of Civil Society. And thus 
in the Concluſion, I hope, it will be found, that nothing 
material againſt the Being and Providence of God is here un- 
anſwer'd. Indeed “ Merſennu talks of a Perſon doubtful of 
God's Exiſtence, that propos d to one Francis Humblot four- 
ſcore Obje&ions againſt it, yet let all the reſt drop, after 
having heard the firſt of em anſwer'd ; which was only an 
impertinent Query, Why, if there be a God that made the 
World, be did not make it ſooner ? A fign indeed how weak 
and trifling all the others were, and how little they deferv%d 
to be ſeriouſly examin'd. Accordingly we find that Aer ſen- 
nus neglects em, he naming but twenty fix Atheiſtical- Argu- 
ments; which alſo, 1 add, tho more in number than I have 
here mention'd, at leaſt as they are in words expreſs'd, yet 
as they don't contain Ideas altogether diſtinct, there is no- 
thing of moment in em, but What is redncible to ſome or 
other of the Heads here offer d. And therefore I fay, that 
notwithſtanding 1 have nam'd fewer general Topics, yet 
nothing material to the purpoſe of Atbeiſm is, 1 think, here 
omitted, ſo as to hinder this Diſconrſe from being, I may 
ay, a full Confutation of the Reaſon and Philoſophy of A. 
theiſm. W 
And now having acconnted for what is here advanc'd, and 
for what I have either abridg'd or improy*d of theMaterials or 
Hints of the Intellectual Syſtem, I come next to mention what 
follows in the Title-page, namely, of what Dr. Cadworth 
offer d to that purpoſe in his, &c. by which I would at once de- 
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in Quaſt. Celeb. in Genefim, Col, 279. the chief Defignof which large 
Work is to combat Atheiſm, and prove the Exiſtence of a God. 
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note, as well that the Whole of the Int. Syſt. does not (be- 
cauſe not deſign'd to do it) directly combat Atheiſm; as alſo. 


that even this firſ# Part of it (the only one that has been 


publiſh'd) which was indeed deſign'd for it, yet, as we have 
ſeen, has in it ſome things which were not to that purpoſe. 
So that had the whole Work been extant, as the Remainder. 
is ſaid to be in MS; yet would it have been no further uſe. 
ful to my preſent Undertaking. T his the rather choſe to 
mention, leſt, what ſome 1 know have otherwiſe ſurmis'd, 
it ſhould be drawn from the word Offer'd, that I my ſelf 
would thereby expreſs in the firſt place what Dr. Cudworth 
has actually done; and ſecondly would imply, that he intended 
to do yet more to the purpoſe of Atheiſm, in the two latter 
Parts of his Work: from which it would again be infer'd, 
that unleſs | had recourſe at leaſt to that * excellent Perſon, 
who, Pm inform'd, has the MS of them, I have new. 
mode[d and publiſh'd but a Piece of a Treatiſe; and eſpe. 
cially that, where 1 to have brought in an Addition 
of Materials, I might have been much better ſupply'd from 
the Fountain-head, and out of a Store, which may be ſup. 
pos'd to be vaſtly more copious, as being collected by the 
Doctor's own Hand. Wherefore I ſay, that only this firft 
Part of the Intellectual Syſtem, with which I have concern'd. 
my ſelf, was deſign'd againſt Atheiſm, and accordingly look'd 
on by the Doctor himſelf to be in that way a perfect Work, 
he telling us at P. 836. That be had herein copiouſly confuted all 
the moſt conſiderable Atheiſtick Grounds; nay in the Concluſion, 
at P. 899. That be bad fully confuted all the 22 Grounds ; 
and accordingly again in the Preface, p. 4. That there is no 
reaſon why this Volume ſhould therefore be _— imperfect and 
incompleat, becauſe it hath not all the three things at firſt de- 
ſign d by us; it containing all that belongs to its own particular Title 
and Subject, and being in that reſpect no Piece, but a Whole, And 
therefore that this general Title f True Intellectual Syſtem of 
the Univerſe might well have been here ſpar'd by us, and this 
Volume haue been preſented to the Reader's view, not as a Part or 
Piece, but a whole compleat and intire thing by it ſelf, had it 
not been inſcrib'd, what indeed it really is, a Part of that 
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whole Work, which was deſign'd againſt three Fataliſms - 
the firſt of which is the Democritick, term'd by Epicurus the 
Pby/zological, and by Dr. Cudworth the Atheiſtick Fate or abſo- 
lute Atheiſm, in that it ſuppoſes ſenſieſs Matter neceſſarily 
mov'd, to be the firſt Original and Principle of all things; the 
ſecond is no other than immoral Theiſm or Religion without 
any natural Juſtice and Morality, all Juſt and Unjuſt, according 
to this Hypotheſis, being mere tbetical and factitious things, 
made by arbitrary Will and Command only; the third is ſuch 
a Theiſm, as acknowledges not only a God or omnipotent 
underſtanding Being, but alſo namral Juſtice and Morality 
founded in him and deriv'd from him; nevertheleſs no Li- 
berty from Neceſſity any where, and therefore no diſtributive 
or retributive Juſtice in the World. Accordingly, as it was 
the Deſign of only the firſt Part of the Intel. Sy. to combat 
the former of theſe falſe Hypotheſes, this alone is entitled againſt 
Atheiſm, as tending to prove that all things do not float 
without a Head and Governor, but that there is an omnipotent 
underſtanding Being preſiding over all. And each of the other 
Books, as the Doctor tells us, tho coming with the former 
under one general Title of True Int. Syſt. &c. yet has be. 
ſides, its own particular Title : the one for natural Juſtice and. 
Morality, founded in the Deity ; the other for Liberty from Ne. 
ceſſity, and a diſtribative Juſtice of Rewards and Puniſhments in 
the World. However ſtill I fay, that as much of the two 
latter Hypotheſes as comes in, tho not direFly, yet con ſequen- 
tially to the purpoſe of Atheiſm, is touch'd at and confuted 
in this Treatiſe, To which I add, that tho Dr. Cudworth 
himſelf, as was before noted, hints at the Seantineſs of this 
very Piece, which he wrote expreſly againſt Atheiſm, nay” 
and plainly ſays, That “ God ford Life, Health and' Lei- 
ſure, be reſery'd a further Confutation of Atheiſm for another 
Volume : Yet from what likewiſe I have before cited it ap- 
pears, that-either he afterwards alter'd his Mind, ſaying that 
this Work was compleat in its kind; or rather, I conceive, 
that what he further intended was to have been an Appendix 
to the firſt Section of the fourth Chapter, particularly to his 
Arguments therein for Monotbeiſm or the Belief of one ſus. 
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preme God among the Heathens, notwithſtanding that they 


alſo held and worſhip'd a Diverſity of Gods, Accordingly 
this, as it is in his own Words (and I have had no othe 
means of informing my ſelf about his Deſign but only this) 
was to give a yet further account of the Pagan Polythciſm, 
* as a Foundation of that Defence of Chriſtianity, deſign d by iu; 
which, he ſays, was defer'd to make room for a Confutation of all 
the Atbeiſtick Arguments. and again to the ſame purpoſe, he 
tells us in the + Preface, That the Purſuit of the Remainder 
that is, a further account of the Pagan Idolatry and Religion, 
together with our Defence of Chriſtianity, would have quite ex. 
cluded our principally intended Confutation of all the Atbeiſtick 
Grounds. Both which Paſſages do plainly ſhew that this was 
the Volume and the only Volume, which he intended direct 


in vindication of Chriſtianity, was confeſſedly not to the 
main Purpoſe, and therefore not wanting to compleat it; 
but however, as he tells us, it was expedient to be d 

« || Becauſe he had obſerv'd that ſome profeſs'd Oppoſers 

& Atheiſm, had either incur'd a Suſpicion or at leaft ſuffer? 
<« under an Imputation of being mere Theiſts and natural 
“ Religioniſts only, and no hearty Believers of Chriſtianity, 
de or Friends to reveal'd Religion. With which, tho the 
Doctor in point of Charity cannot be charg'd, he more 
than once ſolemnly profeſſing his un/haken Belief and firm Aſ- 


ſurance of the whole Chriſtian Doctrine; yet ſtill it were to 


wiſh'd, that he had oblig'd the learned World with that able 
Defence of it, which 'tis on all hands own'd that he was 
capable of making, and as he himſelf tells us, he would 
have made, had not unſutable Contingencys or Circumſtances 
hinder'd him. od yr Wa: 

In ſhort I then ſay, that in this Treatiſe there is the hole of 
the Int. Syſt. that was written againſt Atbeiſm; together with 
conſiderable Augmentations, amounting to above a. fourth 
Part. Even where, becauſe of a Redundancy of Matters 

there was an opportunity given to abridg them; yet. ſtill 
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the whole Subſtance is taken in, not one Reaſoning to the pur- 
poſe, I venture to ſay, being omitted or obſcur'd by Brevity, 
or injudiciouſly miſrepreſented : but the Doctor's whok 

Scope being comprehended, and his Senſe intirely maſter d, 


is clearly and fairly ſet forth in its full Strength and Empha- 


ſis, and ſomething all along here and there added to explain 
or confirm his main Drift. And where again there ſeem'd 
to be a Scarcity of Matters, and ſo a more than ordinary 
occalion given to augment em, here is a Supply of ſuchothers 


made, as tho not equally valuable with the Doctor's, yet I 


hope will not appear to be Patches altogether heterogeneons, 
but fitly grafted on and interwoven with his richer Stuff, and 
atleaſt ſerving the better to foil and ſet it off. So that here 
the Reader has in teffer Compaſs a greater Subſtance, and 
that to be purchas d with leſs Mony, to be perusd with leſs 
Pains, and in all likelihood with more Advantage; i 
conſidering in reference to the Intel. Syſt. that where the 
way is now made ſhorter, it is withal made eaſier and 
plainer, and the Proſpect thro it clear'd and open'd; and 
even where it is made longer, tis ſtill for the greater Con- 
venience of the Traveller, in that whereas before it 
afforded fyfficient Accommodation, now it is ſtor'd with 
Entertainments, as I hope will compenſate the Labour of paſſing 
it. All which whoever upon a thorow peruſal and 
Notes finds to be true, will, 1 hope, if not thank, yet at 
leaſt pardon my Undertaking. | 
But ſtill in reference to hat | have abridg'd of the Intd. 
Hſtem, leſt thoſe who will not be at the trouble to read both 
Writings, ſnould yet pretend to judg or at leaſt ſuſpect, that 
in contracting Dr.Cudworth's Aareriais, I have done what is too 
often true of Abridgments, that is, ſpoilt the Original, I think 
fit to advertife, that where I have caſt off what.it is granted 
was to the Purpoſe, but fuperabounded, 1 have all along re- 


fer'd the Reader to it in the reſpective Pages, which anſwer 


to it in this Book; and even where have caſt off what Wat 
not tothe Purpoſe, but otherwiſe inſtructive and uſeful to be 
read, I have thought fit here to mention and offer to the 
Reader's Judgment, pointing out to him the places, where in 
that vaſt Field of Matter, which contains and hides it, it 
may 
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may readily be found: yet part of which I can't juſtify my 
renewing the mention of (becauſe of great moment in point 


of Chriſtian Faith and Doctrine, and ſuch as upon Dr. Cud- 
worth's account has made much noiſe in the World) without 


ſome Obſervations upon it. Firſt then there is a Digreſſion 


from the main Purpoſe, concerning Apollonius Hanus and 
his Miracles, Oc. at fol. 266, and ſo on, of the True Int. Syſt. 
Secondly, a Digreſſion concerning the Sibylline Oracles, fol. 
281, Cc. Thirdly, another concerning Orpheus and the 
Orphick Trinity, from fol. 294 to 308. Fourthly, ſome large 
but uſeful Deſcants, tho Deviations from. the main Purpole, 
concerning the Antiquity and Learning of the Egyptians, and 
the Authority of the Triſmegiftick Writings, beginning from 
fol. 308. Fifthly, an Account how the genuine Cabala of the Tri- 
nity has been adulterated and deprav'd by modern ſpuriousPla+ 
toniſts, from fol. 548 to 557. The Ablurditys of which Depra- 
vation are alſo inſiſted on from fol. 560 to 570, and fol. 625, 
c. in the former of which Spaces Origen by the way, as 
being a Platoniſt, comes under an Examination, Sixthly, an 
Orthodox Account of the Chriſtian Trinity, fol. 558, Cc. 
Seventhly, a true Account of Plato's Ideas. Eighthly, a long 
Digreſlion extending from fol. 601 to 625, and deſign'd to 
ſet forth the antient Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church, 
touching a Trinity in Unity; and this is one of thoſe, which] 
could not paſs by without ſome Obſervations upon it. The 
Occaſion of it was this: Dr. Cudworth having given a large 
Account of the Triad of the Platoniſts from P. 546, Cc. and 
ſhewn, that tho they reckon'd the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, 
Good.or Monad, Mind and Soul, to be the chief of their ſuper- 
mundane Gods, and, as they were Pagans and Conformilts. to 
the national way of ſpeaking in matters of Religion, often 
term'd em a firſt, a ſecond, and a third God or Principle; yet 
that ſtill in their own more curious and recoadite Thoughts, 
and as they were Philoſophers, they agreeably to his Purpoſe 
(which was to ſhew that the Heathens univerſally held but ane 
unmade independent God) acknowledg'd but one ©doy or Drone 
he having, I ſay, done this, comes at length P. 601. to de- 
clare in what ſenſe they maintain'd the Unity of the Godbead 
in regard to the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, ſaying, © That WP 
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« the genuine Platoniſts do thus ſuppoſe the three Hypoſtaſes 
<« tobe all of them not only God, but alſo one God or dc e£0THs, 
« one intire Divinity : upon which latter account the Whole 
« may be ſaid alſo by them to have one ſingular and nume - 
« rical Eſſence; yet notwithſtanding muſt it be acknow- 
« ledg'd that they no where ſuppoſe each of theſe threeHypo- 
« ſtaſes to be numerically the very ſame, or to have no diſtinc 
« /ngular Eſſences of their own; this. being in their Appte- 
« henſions directly contradictious to their very Hypothehs it 
© ſelf, and all one as if they ſhould affirm them indeed not 
e to be three Hypoſtaſes, but only one. Nevertheleſs the 
« Chriſtian Platoniſt would here alſo apologize for them 
« after this manner: That the antient Orthodox Fathers of 
the Chriſtian Church were generally of no other Perſuaſion 
« than this, that that Eſſence or Subſtance of the Godhead, 
„ which all the three Perſons or Hypoſtaſes agree in, as each 
e ofthem is God, was not one ſingular or individual, but only 
one common and univerſal Eſſence or Subſtance. Touching 
which Aſſertion, how far it holds true of the Platoniſts, I 
have more pertinently ſhewn * elſewhere: And as to the 
Fathers of the Chriſtian Church, who are brought in by 
the way to vindicate the former (if under a miſtake) for 
them, becauſe I was unwilling to interrupt the main Body and 
Thred of my Diſcourſe by a needleſs Digreſſion, I have here 
reſer vd a more convenient Place, begging the Reader's par- 
don, if now I trace the Doctor, tho ſomewhat out of his 
way, This I the rather think fit to be done, becauſe 
otherwiſe tho it was not directly to his Purpoſe, yet ſome, 
who do not fully comprehend his main Drift in that great 
Field of Matter which precedes this Digreſſion, might think 
| have defalcated an uſeful or conſiderable Part of the True 
Intel, Syſt. even that which has made more noiſe, it may be, 
than all the reſt; in that the Contents of it are often cited 
not only in Company, but alſo there has hardly been a Pam- 
phlet or Book writ for ſome years about the Bleſſed Trinity, 
eſpecially in England and in the Heterodox way, ,which does 
not bring in Dr. Cudworth upon the Stage, and vouch his 
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Name and Quotations fr its Purpoſe, While on the other 


hand the truly Orthodox (tho often | find thro a miſunder- 
ſtanding of his Senſe) do aim at his Doctrine as a mark of 
their InveQives ; and others, who call themſelves alſo by 
that name, entertaining no little Veneration even for the 
very Words ns'd by the antient Fathers, eſpecially when re- 
peated and reviv'd by ſo Learned a Perſon as Dr, Cudworth, 
and reſolving, whatever ſhould come of it, to ſtand by 
them, have unhappily fallen into a kind of Tritheiſm. 
Whereupon again the Unitarian ſtarts up, and arguing indeed 
well enough ad bominem, tells us, that rather than believe 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes, the ſame with Individuals, ſubſiſting 
in the Godbead as their ultimate Species, which is to ſay three 
Gods, he for his part will not believe any Trinity at all, Now 
the caſe being ſo, it may perhaps be expected, or at leaſt, 1 
hope, will be excus'd, that out of a Zeal not wholly without 
Knowledg, to do what honor he juſtly may to this grand Ar- 
ticle of a Trinity in Onity, and at once to the Doctrine of 
the Fathers concerning it, and Dr. Cudworth in his Account 
of it, an obſcore Young man dares take vp the Ballance, and 
ih order to ſet ſome diſpured Points even, intermeddles with 
and weighs thefe venerable Avthoritys. Mi #7. 008 
Wherefore now to reſume the Charge made upon the Fs. 
thers by the Doctor, and which he afterwards endeavours to 
make good : * That they were generally of no other Perſua- 
« fon than this, that that Eſſence or Subſtance of the God- 
& head which all the Perſons or Hypoſtaſes agree in, as each 
« of them is God, was not one ſingular or individual, but one 
« common and univerſal Eſſence or Subſtance. Theſe 
Words however I ſay in the firſt place, and the fame 
will be ſeen more plainly hereafter, do make way for ex. 
pounding and adjuſting the Senſe both of the antient Fathers 
and the Doctor in this Point; ſeeing he cannot here under- 
ſtand ſingular and individual in the true and proper Signifi- 
cation of theſe Terms, and as when oppos'd to what is ſchy- 
laſtically and ſtrictly ſpecifical : for if ſo, he could not then 
by the adverſative and exceptive Particles, But only, ſet em 
againſt common, but ſpecifical; nothing hindering but that 
one and the ſame numerical Eſſence in it ſelf, may be at once 
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common in ſome reſpects, tho not properly ſpecifical. Where- 
fore, as I ſhall again take notice, he cannot have meant any 
more by the aforeſaid Autitheſis, than that the antient Fa- 
thers did not hold the Eſſence of the Godhead, in which the 
three Hypoſtaſes agree, to be ſo abſolutely determinate and in- 
dividuated, but that it is ſtill common, in regard to its Predi- 
cability of them. Accordingly 1 add, that whenever in his 
Account he expreſly applies (as elſewhere he does) the very 
Term ſpecifical to the Godhead, it cannot even then be ſup- 
pos'd, that he meant the Fathers to mean any more by it than 
common; and that firſt becauſe he frequently confounds and 
cites indifferently from them either one or tother, as Terms 
ſynonymous and convertible z whereas in a ſtrict ſenſe nei- 
ther = nor he cone hold — ou oe not * — 
common being properly ſpecifical, tho what is ſpecific 
common. Secondly, 5 of that great Abhorrence of 
Tritheiſm, "which the Fathers muſt on all hands be allow'd to 
have had; yet which would unavoidably follow their aſſert- 
ing of the Divine Eſſence, in regard to its Predicability of the 
three Hypoſtaſes, to be in a ſtri& ſenſe ſpecifical, Thirdly, 
becauſe there are not only fair Intimations and Freſumptions, 
but expreſs Declarations and Teſtimonys to the contrary : 
thus St. Baſil, * What Common, ſays he, is to Proper, the 
is Eſſence or Subſtance, (in the Trinity) to the Hypoftaſes; I in- 
terpoſe, in the Trinity, for ſo this Father meant, he ſpeaking 
here expreſly of that Subject; not that he underſtood the 
word Eſſence, in any other Inſtance but this, to denote even 
common, and much leſs ſpecifical, in contradiſtinction to . 
ticular YR : and therefore agreeably to him, 
alſo tells us, as + Dr. Cudworth himſelf acknowledges, 
That no ſach diſtinction was obſery'd by other Greek 
“Writers, betwixt theſe two words Sola and viimns, as 
© that the former of them ſhould be reſtrain'd to Univerſals 
© only, generical or ſpecifical Eſſences or Subſtances ; but that 
© this was peculiar to the Chriſtian Fathers in thejr Doctrine 
concerning the Trinity, they having no fitter Terms to 
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18 The lutroduction. 
expreſs their Meaning by, ſo as to keep up the Individuality 
of the one ſupreme God, and at once a real Diſtinction of the 


Divine Hypoſtaſes, which tho not ſingular diſt inct Eſſences or 


Beings, yet by ſome inexpreſſible Tokens differ d dias, d Hos, 
gros, like or as ſo many /ingular individual Beings; Ho- 
ever they in the mean while not denying, ſays the Doctor, 
< but that each Hypoftaſis, Proſopon or Perſon in the Trinity, 
« might be ſaid in another ſenſe, and in way of oppoſition to 
4 Sabellius, to have its own ſingular, individual or exiſtent 
« Eſſence alſo; that is, Bola may be taken for that which is 


fmmgular, and be apply'd even to the Divine Hypoitaſes, as it 
fignifies that by whic 


a thing is or is diftingui/b'd from ano- 
ther: and the Divine Hypoſtaſes being ſo, may in ſome ſenſe 
de ſaid to have their own particular Eſſences, as they are not 
only modally or nominally, but abſolutely and really diſtin- 
guiſh'd, and fo fitly enough term'd by the Latins Perſons, 
as ſome will have this word to bederiv'd from the Hetruſcan 
or the Chaldee , which ſignifies to diſtinguiſh, or rather as 
Perſona is quaſi per ſe una. So far is the word Species, when 
ſtrictly taken, from bearing an exact Analogy to Eſſence, in the 
opinion of the Fathers. But however in this particular Caſe, 
becauſe no fitter Term than Eſſence could be thought of by 
em to denote a Community of Nature; this implying that 
which is firſt and neceſſarily in a thing, without referring to 
any particular manner of ſubſiſting, it has been accordingly 
apply'd to the Godhead in general: whereas the B. Trinity, 
in contradiſtinction to the Unity of the Godhead, has rather 
been denoted by Hypoſtaſes or Subſiſtences, than by Eſſences; 
the former implying ſomething which is proper, and fo fitly 
fignifying in the preſent Caſe, tho not an abſolute Individua- 
tion, yet a real Diſt inction of Father, Son and Holy Gboſt, or 
of the Three that are One, however in common Uſage they 
are indeed promiſcuouſly apply'd to denote the ſame thing; 
as the aforeſaid Three are indeed all of them the ſame vqise- 
4woy, tho not qua ue or ſecundum ipſas Hypoſtaſes Tis 
Veics, ſeil. Divine. Accordingly, tis very well obſery'd by 
* St. Baſzl in oppoſition to Marcellus Ancyranus and ſome 
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other Favourers of the Sabell;an Hereſy, that the Nicene Fa- 
thers, when in their Creed they condemn'd thoſe who held 
the Son to be & cri ime doras ij Soics, of a different Hypo- 
ſtaſis or Eſſence from the Father, did not mean undgwas and 
voi to be ſynonymous, but to denote diverſe things. And 
thus again methinks*twas prudently & order'd, for prevent- 
ing miſtakes, eſpecially among thoſe of the Latin Church, in 
relation to this Subject, by the fifth Council of Alexandri 
held in the Year 362, that the Terms Sox and vr6gxas ſhou 
be accurately and nicely diſtinguiſh'd, To this I ſhall 
only add the following Teſtimonys. touching the Fathers in 
general: the firſt of which is this of the aforeſaid Tbeodoret, 
pronouncing univerſally of them, t That, according to their 
Doctrine, as Common differs from that which is Proper, and Genus 
from the Species or the Individuum, ſo doth Eſſence or Subſtance 
differ from Hypoſtaſis. In the former of which Parallels we 
have a downright Acknowledgment of what I have been 
ſaying, and in the latter, added as equivalent to it, whereas 
eren Genus is mention'd as bearing a Similitude to Eſſence ; 
and not only Individuum but Species, as bearing the ſame to 
Hypoſtaſis, it is plain from this that he ſubjoin'd the latter 
only as explanatory and declarative of the former; and as he 
went ſo far as to apply the word Genus to ſignify the Divine 
Eſſence, and compar'd the Divine Hypoſtaſes indifferently, 
either to Individuals or to Species, it is altogether unqueſtiona- 
ble, that he did not mean either of theſe in the ſtrict and ge- 
nuine ſenſe, but only in ſuch a latitude of em, as might at 
once denote an Univerſ/ality and Community of the Godhead, - 
and withal a Diſtindion and Co-equality of the Divine Hypo- 
Faſes, whereof it is predicable, ſomewhat like thoſe between 
the Species or the Individuals of the ſame Genus : agreeably 
to which the Divine Eſſence is ſaid by || St. Hilary, to be one 
Nature, not by Unity of Perſon, but of Genus; that is, to be not 
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30 The Introduction. 
ſtrictly generical, as the Word is deriv'd from Genus in the 
true logical ſenſe of it, but only general or common, as de- 
riving from that word in vulgar Uſage. To this purpoſe, we 
have another Teſtimony of the Learned Petavius : * * In 
de this one thing, ſays he, do the Judgments and Opinions of 
ce all the Greeks eſpecially agree, that Soi Eſſence or Sub- 
ce ſtance and Nature, which they call quvo:is in the Trinity, 
« js ſomething general, common and undetermin'd : but 
« Hypoſtaſis is that which is proper, ſingular and circum- 
&« ſcrib'd; and which is as it were compounded and made 
« upof that common Eſſence or Subſtance, and certain pe- 
ce culiar Notes and Propertys or individuating Circumſtances, 
To which agrees this of Dr. Cudworth himſelf, ſayi 
« + That the Orthodox Fathers did commonly diingult 
<« in this Controverſy of the Trinity betwixt via and Hypo- 
& ſtaſis, the Eſſence or Subſtance of the Godhead, and the 
* Hypoſtaſes or Perſons after this manner, namely, that the 
« Hypoſtaſis or Perſon was ſingular, but the Eſſence or Sub- 
te ſtance common or univerſal ; that is, it is ſuch in relation 
toits particular Hypoſtaſes, albeit this does not hinder, but 
that in it ſelf, even according to him, it may ſtill be ſingular 
and individual, | | 
Thus we have good ground to believe, that whenever the 
antient Fathers apply'd to the Godhead the Term ſpecifical, 
or call'd it a Species, they meant no more in it, than to denote 
its Community to and Predicability of the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes, after the lite, tho not the very ſame manner, that a 
Species is predicable of its Individuals: and this, I think, is 
all that can be made of the Aſſertions of thoſe Antients, ot 
whom again Dr. Cudworth tells us, © There are not a few, 
« both Greeks and Latins (particularly he mentions Gregory 
Nyſſen, Maximus the Martyr, St. Cyril of Alexandria, Ana- 
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The Jitroduction. 31 
ftaſius, and Damaſcen) who entertain'd this Opinion: * That 
« the three Hypoſtaſes or Perſons of the Trinity had not 
« only one general and univerſal Eſſence of the Godhead be- 
« longing to them all, they being all God; but were alſo 
« three Individuals, under the ſame ultimate Species or | 
ti cifick Eſſence and Subſtance, juſt as three individual Men, 
« Thomas, Peter and John, under that ultimate Species of 
« Man, or that ſpecifick Eſſence of Humanity. In which 
Words indeed it ſeems as if the Doctor would have it, that 
the Fathers ſpoke out and open'd their Meaning plainly, here 
being their expreſs Words for it, that the Divine Eſſence, in 
relation to the three Hypoſtaſes, is not only common, but in 
way of contradiſtinQion to that, truly and properly ſpecifi- 
cal; and accordingly that the three Hypoſtaſes are three. diſ- 
tint Individuals. But as to this I ſay, that tho the Fathers 
aforeſaid did indeed thus apply the Term Species or Specifical 
to the Divine Eſſence, and that of Individuals to the three 
Divine Hypoſtaſes : yet does the Doctor, methinks, ſeem 
willing, in his Paraphraſe upon them, to make them ſay more 
than they really meant; namely, that the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes are indeed three Individual Gods. For what does he 
conceive that thoſe Antients meant by the Term Species, 
when, as he tells us, they apply'd it to the Godhead, as re- 
garding the three Hypoſtaſes which are in it? Did they under- 
ſtand it in a ſtrict logical ſenſe to be that which is predicable 
of the Hypoſtaſes, as differing Numero, that is to ſay with the 
Schoolmen, Eſſentia ? If ſo, then I confeſs that they muſt 
needs mean *em to be three diſtint Individual Gods : and 
that they really did ſo, methinks the Doctor would in- 
ſinuate by the Parallel, which he pretends to be according to 
their Sentiment, between three individual Men, as agreeing 
in the ſpecifick Eſſence of Humanity, and the three Divine 
Hypoſtaſes as agreeing in that of the Divinity, ſaying, that 
according to them, the latter are Individuals juſt as the 
former; by which words, juſt as, methinks he would imply 
this Parallel, in the ſenſe of thoſe Fathers aforeſaid, to be 
exact: and accordingly at length, beſides other Abſurditys 
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he mentions of this, he expreſly charges em, agreeably to | 


this Principle of theirs, with downright Tritheiſm, or the 
holding of three co-ordinate Gods; ſaying, I think, ſomewhat 
jeeringly, * That had the Platoniſts comply'd with that Hy- 
« potheſis of St. Cyril and others, that the three Perſons of 
ee the Trinity were but three independent and co-ordinate 


& Individuals, under the ſame ultimate Species or ſpecifick 


« Eſſence of the Godhead, as Peter, Paul and John, under 
& that Species or common Nature of Humanity, &@e. 
« (which is to ſay plainly three Gods) they had been, that is, 
ce had been held by them, as falling in with their own Senti- 
c ment, to be compleatly Orthodox, Agreeably to which 
again ſays he, ſpeaking of the aforeſaid Hypotheſis, © . it 
<« ſeems plain that this Trinity is no other than a kind of 7yj- 
<< theiſm, and that of Gods independent and co-ordinate too, 
And againelſewhere, leaving this Charge upon St. Cyril of 
Alexandria and others of his Time, he ſeems to bring off the 
Platoniſts as not guilty of the ſame Tritheiſtick Error : 
« Whether, ſays he, this were a fault or no in the Platoniſts, 
e that they did not ſuppoſe their Hypoſtaſes to be three co- 
<« equal Individuals under the ſame ultimate Species, as three 
“ individual Men, I leave others to judg: whereby it ſeems 
that he did not blame them for, as being not guilty of it, 
but reckon'd *em in that to be more Orthodox than the for- 
mer. Touching all which Charge however, I can't but take 
notice in the firſt place, that the Doctor makes the Fathers 
ſay ſomewhat more in the Premiſes than they ever really did; 
and then goes on to infer the Concluſion, that their Doctrine 
was Tritheiſtick: for when they endeavouring to keep up 
real Diſtinction of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, did indeed point out 
their Meaning by that of three individual Mea ; yet did they 
never ſay, that they differ'd ju# ſo (which would imply an 
exact Agreement and Proportion betwixt the Parts — the 
Compariſon) but only that they differ'd, as was before noted, 
de, dias or Sr, that is, ſomewbat like or as the Indivi. 
duals of the ſame Species, this being a Similitude, and that 
the beſt they could think of, whereby to expreſs their Mean- 
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ing, ſo as to maintain a real Diſtind ion and at” once à Ce- 
equality of the Perſons, as not abfoturcly, yet s it were dit. 
fering Numero, in that a Plurality of them as fuch, tho not 
of Eſſences, may be number'd > but they never meant em to 
differ from-each other in exactiy the ſame manner with Ii 
vidudls. And therefore 1 again add, that the Doctor ,could 
pot, ah Ay MT charge em with Tritbtifn u- 
cerely and in earneſt, however this indeed is ſezntingly dedu- 
cible from their own very words: I fay ſermingiy deducible, 
becauſe albeit as they never meant, nor indeed ſo much as 
unwarily fad, that the three" Divine Hypogtaſes are three indi- 
vidual God; yet muſt it be'own'd, that they call'd 'em ſim- 
ply three Individuals : which Term * it felf tho not appli- 
cable in this'Caſe, if taken ſtrictly, it being certain that the 
Divine HypoFtaſes, if really at all three Individuals, can be no 
other than #dvidual Gods ; yet as dropping from the Pens 
of the Fathers with 4 cautions omiſſion of the word Gods, it 
admits of à mire fayburable Copſtruckion; eſhecfally ce 
are otherwiſe aſſur'd of their rem Afcaning, or at eat that 
it was not what this Term, when ſtrictty taken, does im- 
port. For as they utterly abominated and diſclaim'd Tri- 
theiſm, and when Tpezking of the Divine HHpoftaſes, reli- 

ouſly avoided the additſon of Cad 'to individual, it is fo 
ar from arguing, that When they call'4*etn three Individuals, 
they meant individual Gods, that to any impartial Judg it 
ſhews quite the contrary : that they held but one individual 
God, and by pply ing the ſingle Term Individuals to the 
three Hypoſtaſes:of that one Gd, they only endeavour'd to 
denote a real Diſtinction ar kind of Individuat ion between 
them, ſome what reſembling that which is between the Indi- 
viduals of a „but not the very ſame with it. More 
Sh as 9 ek 2 Doctor juftiy 1 Bots ſo by 155 

uence, I ſay, he did not /zncerely, and in earnef char 
theſe Fathers With 7, che e, | He ire 
where'to'the-contrary. ' For tho in the Words before cited 
he ow d thata Trinity, 5 eg according to the real Im- 
8 the Terms, as conſiſting of three 2 ſabjetted 
to the-Godbead-as-their Syerfrt, ſeems ptainty ub other than a 
lind of Tritheiſm, and that of Gods independent and co-ordinate 
| * | Fog too; 
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too; yet in the ſame * Page and þ elſewhere he acquits the 
Fathers of this Charge, they really meaning quite otherwiſe 
than might be infer'd from a ſtrict acceptation of the Terms 
us'd by them; in that, as he plainly intimates, they had ſo 
great an abhorrence of Tritbeiſm, that they made the utmoſt 
ſhift to avoid it, and took up any Sentiment, tho never ſo 
abſurd, rather than this, that the three Divine Hypoſtaſes are 
really three Gods For to this purpoſe he tells us, that theſe 
Learned Fathers (meaning more eſpecially St. Gregory Nyſſen, 
Maximus the Martyr, and St. Cyril of Alexandria) endeavourd 
with all their Logick, rather than have it that the three Divine 
Hypoſtaſes are indeed three Gods, to prove that even three Men 
are but abuſively and improperly ſo call d three, they being really 
and truly but one, unleſs when they diſſent from one another, or 
diſagree in Will or Opinion; and. that becauſe there is but one 
and the ſame ſpecifick Eſſence or Subſtance in them, and there. 
fore they ſeriouſly perſuaded Men to lay aſide that Languape, 
Now this Evaſion, I ſay, tho weak and abſurd, and having 
no ground but merely a bigottical Prepoſſeſſion with a fond- 

neſs for ſome Terms, which had indeed been firſt us'd to 
good purpoſe againſt ſome certain Hereſys, without either 
Foreſight or immediate Suffering from the Conſequences: of 
them, yet does enough denote how very abhorrent theſe Fa» 
thers were, even in the Doctor's own, account, from a real 
Tritheiſm ; that they could in no wiſe admit of this Con- 
cluſion (and therefore neither could be ſuppos'd in good ear- 
neſt to contend for the Premiſes) that the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes are properly and truly three Individuals, and the Godhead 
the ultimate Species of tm. 99 
Wherefore this in ſhort, I think, is all that can be ſaid -of 
the matter: It muſt indeed be own'd, that ſome of the an- 
tient Fathers conceiving a kind of Analogy between the God- 
head as predicable of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, and She. 
cies as predicable of its Individuals, did indeed take up and 
uſe theſe latter Terms, as in ſome meaſure ſignificative gf 
what they beliey'd of the former; I ſay in fome meaſure ſig- 
nificative,, becauſe they did not think, as otherwiſe appears, 
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chat theſe came up to the full ſenſe of the thing, or that in 
this caſe they denoted the very ſame, which they did when 
apply'd to created Beings - but that they were the fitteſt of 
any they could hit upon, whereby to declare their Meaning. 
And this we may the rather ſuppoſe, becauſe, as I have be- 
fore obſerv'd, they never once term'd the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes three individual Gods, and muſt be o d on all hands to 
have been very far trom a real Tritheiſm. So that they ſeem 
to have us'd the Term Individuals, not individual Gods, mere- 
ly out of caution. On one hand they would not ſpeak out 
ſo far as to ſay individual Gods, leſt they ſhould incur the 
Charge of Trubeiſm, as ſome, I am apt to think, have ſince 
done, purely from the Authority of their miſapply'd Words, 
not their true Meaning; and then by carrying the matter fo 
far, as plainly to call the Divine Hy poſtaſes three diſtinet 
Minds or Spirits : On t'other hand they ventur'd fo far, as to 
uſe preciſely the Term Individuals in this Caſe, at once to 
denote againſt Arius a Co- equality of the Divine Hypoſtaſes; 
and againſt Sabellius to keep up a real Diſtinction of them; 
foraſmuch as the Indiuiduals of the ſame Species do bear both 
theſe Characters. Accordingly I ſay, that the zealons well- 
meaning Fathers having chiefly an eye at the then reigning. 
Hereſys in the Chriſtian Church, preſum'd to apply the Term 
Species to the Godbead, and that of Individuals to the Divine 
Hypoſtaſes, tho not, we find, according to the ſtrict pro- 
priety of the Words, but only to ſignify that the Eſlence of 
the Godhead is common and equally extended to the three 
Hy poſtaſes; and withal that the Hy poſtaſes, tho not differ. 
ing Numero, yet do come as near to it as may be, they having 
a kind of Indiuiduation or unconceivable, and therefore in- 
expreſſible marks of Diſtinftion amongſt themſelves, and 
being (in oppoſition to the general Eſſence of the Godhead) 
as it were particular exiſtent Eſſences, or rather underſtanding 
Subſiſtents, which do indeed differ, tho not numerically, bur 
do ſtill agree in one and the ſame numerical, tho com- 
non Eſſence of the Godhead, And this methinks, as was at 
ſirſt hinted, may juſtly be infer'd from Dr. Cudworth's own 
Words, at the head of his long Diſſertation on this Subject, 
the like whereunto do afterwards frequently occur: * 
EC 2 77 
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ly, „* That the antieat Orthodox Fathers of the Chriſtian 


Church were generally of no other Perſuaſion than t 

<« that the Eſſence or Subſtance of the Godhead, which al 
e the three Perſons or Hypoſtaſes agree in, as each of them 
<« is God, was not one ſingular and individual, but only one 


% common and univerſal Eſſence or Subſtance. In whith | 


Aſſertion I would much rather ſay, that the Doctor — 1 
plies a Term or two, and is ſomewhat looſe in his Expreſſion, 
than that his inward Senſe is wrong. If he means, that ar- 
cording to the Fathers, the Eſſence or Subſtance of the Godbend 
in which the three Perſons agree, is not abſolutely one ſingulm 
and individual Eſſence, then does he indeed contradiet m 
Purpoſe; but then withal the Antitheſis he intends is not exact, 
and as I ſaid before, he miſapplies the adverſative and ex- 
ceptive Particles, but only, to ſuch things as co-incide and may 
very. well ſtand together: andaccordingly ſhould he arg 
en this ground, that the Divine Eſſence is common and uni- 
verſal, and therefore not ſingular and individual, he would 
then be guilty of that piece of Sophiſtry, which is term 
by Logicians Ignoratio Elenchi, in that the Argument he urees 
would not directly oppoſe the Tbeſis he'd diſprove; namely, 
That the Eſſence of the Godhead, in which the Zypoſtaſe; 
agree, is, according to the antient Fathers, the ſume /rngitlty 
and indiuidual one; nothing hindering but that one and the 
ſame Eſſence, tho ſingular and individual in it ſelf, yet may 
be common and univerſal in ſome reſpeQs, and fo, I Tay, i 
the Eſſence of the Godhead, But if, as afterwards he ſeems 
to mean in earneſt, by his often- confounding the Term Spe 
cifical with Common, he looks on this latter as ſynonytmons to 
the former in the true logical Import of it, then indeed 1 
grant that his Antitheſis is exact but then withal theſe Ab- 
ſurditys would follow, which neither will he admit as touch - 
ing the Fathers: namely, that the Godbead, according to 
them, is only a Species, and therefore not an abſolute rea! 
Being (ſince what ſoever is ſuch is ſingular) and alſo that the 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes, being three Individuals differing 
Numero, are conſequently three coordinate Gods, Where⸗ 


fare agreeably to what was before concluded of the Fathers, 


making 
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making ſome allowance for the abuſe of Words, I alſo con- 
clude of the Doctor himſelf in his Account of em, that 
ſeeing he will in no wiſe ſuffer em, as indeed he juſtly could 
not, to lie under the Charge of Tritheiſm, unleſs verbally 
only and merely by reaſon of Terms. miſapply'd, from which 
it might ſeem deducible, even he himſelf did not really mean, 
that they meant any more than this, that the Divine Eſſence, 
tho ſingular and individual in it ſelf, and, as he ſomewhere 
plainly words it agreeably to this very Hypotheſis, the Divine 
Hypoſtaſes being but the very ſame thing thrice repeated ; yet 
is not ſo determinate and individuate, as to be but one Hypo- 
ſtaſis, but that at once it is general and common in reference 
to the three Hypoſtaſes of which it is l I ſay, not 
ſo determinate and individuate, as to be but one en 5 
for here, as I have before hinted, lies the ground of all the 
Difficulty touching the Opinion of ſome at leaſt of the an- 
tient Fathers in this.point, and the Account given of em by 
Dr. Cudworth, that both he and they made at the. firſt a 
wrong, ſtep, which occafion'd others afterwards, touchi 
the Senſe. of the word Hypoſtaſis; while they affix'd to I 
the ſame Signification in the Godbead, which it has when ap- 
ply'd to created things; that is, they held it, according to 
the Doctor, to be a ſingular intelligent Subſtance, or, as we 
find it in him all along, a /ingular numerical, Eſſence, - this 
being that, ſays + he, which: the antient Fathers meant by the 
word Hypoſtaſis, they generally approving this Definition of 
Hypoſtafrs given by St. Cyril and Auaſtaſius, that it is an 
Eſſence or Subſtance with its certain Propertys or individuating 
Circumſtances, differing only numerically f thoſe of the ſame 
Species with it. Accordingly, as theſe Fathers look d upon Hypc- 
ſtaſis to be the very ſame with Individual or Singular Subſtance, 
even when apply'd. to the Divine Triad, they are in no wiſe 
allow d by the Doctor to have held the Godbead to come under 
the latter Denomination, or to be the ſame numerical Eflance, 
this being to leave no room in it for a real Diſtinckion¶ of 
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three Divine Hypoſtaſes (which however they were highly 
"zealous to maintain) and to make but only one; and therg- 
fore he & expreſly tells us in reference to the Platoniſts, with 
whom he afterwards rings in the Fathers as agreeing toge. 
ther in this Point, © That to aſſert the three Divine Hy 


e ſtaſes to be numerically the very ſame, would be dire 


ci contradiftious to their very Hypotheſis it ſelf, and all. one 
« as if they ſhould affirm 'em indeed not to be three Hype- 
« ſtaſes, but only one. Whereas, methinks, it might have 
been conſider'd by the Fathers here pointed at, and eſpecially 
by Dr. Cudworth himſelf, who liv'd ſince the Uſage of Term 
for preventing miſtakes about Doctrines, has been more 
nicely ſtated ; that iZyt9ſta/3s, Subſiſtence or Perſon does nat, 
as they ſeem to ſuppole, denote the very ſame thing in this 


Caſe, which it does whea apply'd to any finite Being, nor 


carry this full meaning in the Chriſtian Church, fo as to»fig- 
nify abſolute, numerical or ſingular Eſſence or Subſtance, . For 
here, as our Mind cannot conceive, ſo neither can our Tongue 
expreſs the Senſe of the Thing; but however the aforePd 
Greek or Latin Words have been thought in the Eaſt and 
Weſt the moſt proper of any, to give atleaſt a diſtinguiſhing 
Hint and ſome Intimation of, as it were, the ſingle Branches 
of that Triplicity which the Holy Scriptures aſcribe to the 
Godhead, under the Names of Father, Sen and Holy . Ghoſt; 
which accordingly when they are ſpoken of as ſubſiſting in 
the Deity, the Church has thought fit to characterize by the 
Terms Hypoſtaſis, Subſiſtence or Perſon : but neither does it 
hence follow, that they muſt therefore be look'd on as 
diſtin numerical Eſſences or Subſtances, and not rather ſup- 
posꝰd to be all of them (however unaccountably diſtinguiſhd 
among themſelves) to be but one and the ſame numerical 
Eſſence, that is to ſay, one God; who is not a mere ſecond 
Notion, but an abſolute real Being, or individual intelligent Sub- 
ſtance, common indeed to three that are in his Nature, but not 


multiply'd like a Genus or Species. And this after all, as we 


have it + ſomewhere in the Doctor's own words, we find to 
be the Sum of what he would indeed ſay; only by the way 
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we there again diſcover his miſapplication of Terms when 
ſpeaking of the Divine Hypoſtaſes as held by ſome to be after 
the very ſame manner in the Species of God that other Indi- 
viduals are in their proper Species, he tells us, that according 
to this Hypotheſis they differ only numerically from one another, 
which numerical Difterence he thus explains in the following 
Words; * tbey being but the very ſame thing thrice repeated. In 
which laſt Words (whatever he bad ſaid; to the contrary elſe- 
where) he plainly acquits thoſe Fathers, who call'd the God- 
head a Species and the Hypoſtaſes Individuals, from the Charge 
of Tritheiſm : but then, I ſay, as theſe Words give us a Key 
to his Meaning, and ſhew that his inward Senſe is right, ſo do 
we at once diſcover by em, that thoſe which go before em 
aremiſapply*'d ; he making a numerical Difference to be that 
even of the very ſame thing, as by being ſome way or other 
diverſify'd, it may be number'dor reckon'd more than one 
and the ſclf-ſame thing in different reſpects: whereas, if 1 
miſtake not, a numerical Difference in the true philoſophical 
and not the vulgar ſenſe, is that of ſuch things as may not 
barely be number'd, as diverſify'd or differing accidentally 
oreveneſſentially, but of ſuch as differ Eſſentia, when tho 
there be nothing eſſential in one, which in the ſame kind is 
not in the other, yet the very Eſſence of the one is not that 
of the other; and by conſequence ſuch things as differ nu- 
merically are not, nay cannot be in any ſenſe, as the Doctor 
ſuppoſes, the very ſame thing. Indeed 1 grant with a very 
+ great Prelate, That Perſonality or Diſtinction of Hypo. 
« ſtaſes does ſuppoſe a Diſtinion of Subſtance; yet this is 
not from the Nature of the Perſonality, but from the Con- 
dition of the Subject wherein it is. The Perſonality in it 
„ ſelf is but a different Mode of Subſiſtence in tbe ſame 


* common Nature, which is but one: but this Perfonality'\ 


* being in ſuch a Subject as Man, for example, it from thence 
follows, that each Perſon hath a peculiar Subſtance of his: 
* own, and not from the Nature of the Perſonality. - But 
when we come to conſider a Divine Eſſence, wiichis moſt 
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perfectiy one, and is wholly uncapable of any ſeparate 
*4 Þxiſbence or Accidents, there can be no other way” of © 
Diſt inction conceiv'd in it, but by different Modes of Sub. 
ſiſtence or relative Propertys in the ſame Divine Eſſence, 
And herein we proceed, as we do in our other Conde» 
4 tions of the Divine Nature, that is, we take away all e 
<< perfection from God, and attribute only that to , 
© which is agreeable to his Divine Perfections, altho the 
% manner of it may be above our Comprehenſion. Here 
then lies the difference between created Zypoſtaſes, and What 
the truly Orthodox mean by that Term, when apphyd to 
the Bleſſed Trinity that the former are ſingular i | 
Effences, multiply'd and numerically differing under a Species; 
but theſe Terms in reference to the latter, do not denote the 
very ſame, yet do they ſomething indeed which is much 
like it, and therefore have been us'd in this Caſe too, namely 
to denote one and the ſame individual ſingular Eſſence of the 
Godhead, tho being withal trebly common, that is, to Fi 
ther, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; which Three as ſuch have indeed 
ſome peculiar Notes, and as it were individuating Marks of 
Diſt inction from each other, but ſtill are one and the ſam 
numerical Eſſence of the Godhead, which in common bel 
to each of em; it being a peculiar Prerogative of the ind. 
vidual Nature and Subſtance of the Deity, founded in its in- 
finite and therefore tranſcendent Perfection, that it is caps 
ble of a Communication, and thereupon as it were of a yet 
further Individuation, that is, of being in more diffind 
Hypoſtaſes or Perſons than one, and is accordingly cormuni- 
cated from the Father, who is the Fonntain-of the Godhead, 
to the Son, and from the former by this latter to the Holy 
Ghoſt: a Parallel to which is not to be found among the Crea- 
tures. This we believe upon the ſole Authority of him who 
cannot lie: but the thing being only aſſerted, that it is ſo, 
and not explain'd bow it is ſo, no wonder, if as we 'canfiot 
conceive, we want fit Words to expreſs it. And therefore 
I add, that if any one by the way be troubleſom and Oer. 
ſollicitous to have me ſay ſomething of the Afanner of it 3-48 
I have no warrant, ſo am I not oblig'd to give him any As. 
ſwer; or if by daring to do ſo, I find the Depth beyond 
0m) 
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may thank my ſelf for meddling with things, which are con · 
feſſedly too high for me, and endeavouring to explain What 


know to be inexplicable. However if thro my own Infir- 
mity and the Enquirer's Importunity or Cavils touching this 
Object of my Faith, I am tolV'd on and provok'd to do this; 


then will I only uſe thoſe Words, which the Catholick Church 
(thro the oppoſirion of Hereticks urging it to ſpeak of and 
declare the Nature of what it believ d) has pitch'd' on as the 
moſt proper. But if when 1 do this, he ſhall think to take 
an advantage of my Anſwers, and to overturn my Belief of 
a Trinity by excepting againſt my Words —— the Nature 
of it; I can't but tell him, that he makes a diſingenuous 
Return for my Civility, that is, for laying an Advantage in 
his way, when L needed not have done it: and withal that 
tho thro his Inſtigation I ventur'd to ſpeak of and attempted 
to illuſtrate what I did not underſtand, as being confeſſedly 
above my Capacity; yet did I not think the Terms I utter d to 
be fully expreſſive of the thing, nor conſequently meant em ac- 
cording to the ordinary Uſage of 'em; and therefore if in- 
ſtead of directing his Aim and levelling his Darts at a Trins 
in Theſe, he only cavil at it in Hypotheſe, only object agua 
the Manner of and the very Words be drew from me con- 
cerning it, I'll then leave him to beat the Air and fight with 
a Spectre of his own raiſing ; while I notwithſtanding ſhall 
keep my ground, and hold my Faith in that myſterious Ar- 
ticle, of Which as I could have known nothing at all, had it 
not been reveaPd by God, ſo will I 'not pretend to know it 
any further than it has been reveal'd : but as on one hand the 
lively Oracles do in general aſſert that it is, here indeed will 
believe and own the Truth of it; and ſo on the other, as they 


do not explain the Manner bow it is, here neither will I at- 


— to do it, but will adore in ſilence the incomprehenſible 
ecret. e e eee | 4.9 


But to return to Dr. Cudsctbh, What is it chat all his 


Reaſonings and Quotations from the Fathers tend to prove? 
Why in ſhort, the Whole ſeems to me to be à mere Zago- 
machy, the Upſhot of all being only this, that after having 
irſt confounded Hypoſtaſi: ” Perſon, even as referring to 
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my reach, and ſo am afterwards endanger'd and expos d, 1 
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42 ES The Introduction. hh 
the Bleſſed Trinity, with fengular and numerical Eſſence (as 
he was utterly unwilling to allow the antient Fathers to have 
been but mere Unitarians, or at moſt but nominal or modal 
Trizitarians) he all along fixes his eye upon this Mark, that 
the Godbead, in which the three Aypoſtaſes agree, is not owe 
and the ſame numeritul or individual Eſſence, becadſe not ou 
Hypoltaſis z (however before he had allow'd, that tho they 
held the Divine Hypoſtaſes to differ numerically, yet they 
meant em to be but the ſame thing thrice repeated) but 
that it is an Eſſence univerſal and common to three Divine 
Hypeſtafes 5 which alſd, to make the way for a Diſtinction of 
the Hypeſtaſes or Perſens yet wider and plaiaer, be ſticks not 
very often to call indiffereatly (in way of oppoſition to ſuch 

a numetical Eſſence, as would exclude a — of Hypo- 
ſtaſes) ſpecifical or generical. And on this ground, I fay, do 
all his Argumentations proceed, as when he tells us, and 
labours to prove, © * That a Singularity of numerical Elleace 
« vas not allerted by the Micene Council nor the molt antient 
« Fathers, but only an Equality or Sameneſs of generical or 
&* common Eſſente. And in the ſame Page he again infer 
this from their mighty Averſion at Sabeſliauiſm, © the Doc: 
te trine whereof, ſays he, is do other than this, that. there 
« was dat one Hypoſtaſis; or, as he there explains himſelf, 
«* aprecably to what 1 faid before, that there is but one {in- 
e gular individual Eſſence of Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, 
And again, © + That feveral things having oue and the 
“ fame ſingular Eſſence, that is to ſay Hypofta/s, is neither a 
« thing in Nature, nor falls ander human Conception; that 
«© the word Homonuſivs does not ſignify this, aor is it indeed 
« fifely that the Greek Tongue ſhould have any Name for it; 
« That] Atbanqu did not by the word Homoouſros - under- 
4 ſtand that which hath the lame fiagular and numerical 
« Eſſence with another, that is, one and the ſame Hypo- 
et ſtaſis, but the fame common, or generical, or {pecifcal 
cc EFence oaly. That ** vows, according to the antient Fa 
« ghers, was not a ſingular exiſtent Ellence, that is an Hypo 
4 ſtaſis, but the common, genetical or univerſal Eſſence of 
—_—_ ede ltr — 


* b. 6s. W. | P. 68. . P. 607. 
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the 


« the Godhead, That the ſaid. Fathers: of the Chriſtian 
« Church, tho they interpreted the word Homeau/ian of the 
« fame Eſſence or Subſtance, yet univerſally pndgrſtqogd 
« thereby not a Sameneſs of numerical and ſingular 257 


that is, of one Hypoſtaſis, but of common or univerſal 
« Eſſence only, that is, the generical or ſpecifical Eſſenee 
« the Godhead ; and that the-antieat Orthodox Fathers afr 
« ſerted no ſuch thing as ons and the ſame 4 or ny- 
e merical Eſſence of the ſeveral Perſons of the Trinity 
that is, ſtill in the Doctor's ſenſe, they never aſſerted the 
Godhead to be but oye Hypoſtaſis or Perſon, and at once to he 
three Hypoſtaſes or Perſons; * * This, ſays he, according $9 
them being not a real Trinity, but 4 Tray ef mere 
„Names, Notions and ingdequats Concaptions. Now 18 
this and much more that might be cited to this purpoſe, the 
Doctor, 1 ſay, grounds all his e this funda- 
mental Error, that numerical, individus or ſingular Eſſence, 
when apply'd to the Godhead, is the very ſame with -Hy 
ſtaſis ; or if he meant otherwiſe, xs I think tis plein he did 
not, then, which is mach worſe than 2 miſtake: of more 
Terms, he is all along guilty of an Iguoratio Rlenabi, and 
thereby at once of a Fallacig: Conſequents, the Concisſion be 
infers not direQly contragiting bug falling in with tis Prey 
but ther the Divine 


ommunity, not what it abſolu iy and 
in it ſelf ; and that becauſe their main Buſineſs * ** 


Trinity ; to an Equality and Co. 
Diſtinftjon of them againſt Sclalin, they always had the 
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4 ＋ But we have receiv'd and learnt from our Anceſtors, 


one and the ſame with God, he doing this only in oppoſition 


44 The Introduction. 5 
Terms Homoouſian and Common in their mouths, in oppoſition 
to Heteroouſian, Tautoouſian and Aonoouſian whereas moſt 
certainly had they been concern'd to combat Tritheiſm, as 
they were to maintain a Trinity, they would then as bt the 


have aſſerted the Unity of the Godhead, calling it what they | 
muſt needs have underſtood it to be, unleſs they were Tri. 
theiſts, one and the ſame numerical, individual or ſingular 
Eſſence ; agreeably to which it appears in fact, that when 
ſome Hereticks would have it that Hypoſtaſis and Eſſence were 
of the fame ſignification, the Catholick Doctors, as * Theo. 
doret informs us, in the Council of Sardica, to prevent a Tri- 
theiſm, aſſerted and urg'd againſt em ad bominem, that is, 
according to their Senſe of the Term, that then there was 
but one Hypoſtaſis of Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; Ying 
a 


© hold this Catholick and Apoſtolick Tradition and Faith 
© and Profeſſion, that there is but one Hypoſtaſis, which 
« the Hereticks themſelves call Eſſence or Subſtance, of Fa- 
« ther, Son and Holy Ghoſt. Whereas they themſelves, as 
Dr. Zul obſerves, had quite another Senſe of the Word, 
And thus on the other hand, as Dr. Cave tells us, is that 
of Euſebius to be underſtood, when denying the ** Son tote 


to Marcellus, who held the Son to be one and the ſame Hypo- 
25 with the Father, according to the ſtrict Senſe of this 
erm. TP) | 
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1 Hic Patres diſertè monene ſe Patrem, Filium & Spiritum Sanctum 
<avzowdixitſe eo tantdm ſenſu, quo Haretici vocem vaio. pro 5 
— NE ans Pu: ng ſenſum, apud vete- 
res Ecclefiz Doctores icos receprum (quippe a quibus uſurpatum fuetit 
pro Perſona five Subſiſtentia) non — — lubentes amplexuros 
fuiſſe ac faſſuros juxta iſtam Vocis 2 tres eſſe in Divinirare WI vil 
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Toe Jutrodul tion. 45 
Wherefore upon the whole I find it unqueſtionable, that 
the antient Fathers, according to Dr. Cudworth's account of 
em, deny'd the Godhead to be the ſame ſingular and indivi- 
dual Eſſence upon no other ground than a N of 
thoſe Terms (if indeed they did miſunderſtand 'em, as the 
Doctor himſelf appears to have done) in that they ſuppogd 
em to ſignify the ſame with Hypoſtaſss, And accordingly I 
ſay, that the Caſe being ſo, it can't hence be infer'd, that 
they really oppos'd what the Church in after Ages and to this 
day means by ſingular individual Eſſence, as predicated of the 
Godhead z but only what they or rather the Doctor erro- 
neouſly meant by ir, namely its being but one ſingle Hypoſtaſis; 
agreeably to which Notion of ſingular Eſſence, they were, I 
confeſs, very much in the right of it, in that they urg'd 
againſt Sabellius, that the DivineEſſence was not ſingular and in- = 
dividual (if by that was to be meant Hypoſtaſis) but general or h | 
common; and as it were to make room for a Diverſity of | 
ſtaſes, they went ſometimes ſo far as to call it ſpecifical and if 
zenerical, 1n oppoſition to that Senſe of Numerical or Si b 
which would ſuppoſe; an Identity or Unity of Hypoſtaſis ; 
tho not, as 1 have ſaid, according to the genuine Senſe of 
thoſe Terms, they not really holding the. Godbead to be a 
Species, and much leſs a Genus, and being as great Oppoſers of = 
a Trinity of Gods, as they wereSticklers for a Trinity of Hypo- = 
ſlaſes but they underſtood theſe Terms only as. paraphraſti- | 
cal and ſynonymous to common, and thereby deſign'd to kee mm 
up a Plurality of Hypoſtaſes, and that becauſe. theſe Words 1 
admitted of that Latitude, which they ſuppos'd that numeri- = 
a or individual would not; fo as that ſomewhat agreeably to 19 
the Import of 'em, the Divine Eſſence might be underſtood 1 
1 to be as it were multiply d into three, that is, not indeed to 1 
„de three diſtinct Eſſences, but, as was before ſaid, one and 4 
the ſame Eſſence trebly common to Father, Son and Holy 104 
ris WF Ghoſt, Now again, I ſay, it being thus plain, that all the _ - 
difference between the antient and modern Chriſtians lies 
arcs only in words; ſeeing they both maintain'd a Trinity, yet 
care without a Tritheiſm, and owning a real Diſtinction of Fa- 
b, tber, Son and Holy Gboſt in point of Perſonality, aſſerted with- 
Hit. BY 21 an Identity of em in Eſſence, as being but one and the * 
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46 The Vitroduction. | 
individua God; ſeeing moreover that if the Antients ſome- 
times upon occaſion went ſo far, as to apply to the Godhead 
the Terms Speciſical and Generical, in reference to its Predi · 
cability of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, and deny'd it to be 
one numerical and ſingular Eſſence, it appears that theſe 
Words were only miſunderſtood, or not utter'd according to 
the exact Import of em; while by generical or ſpeciſical tis 
plain that they meant no more than general or common, and 
by numerical or ſingular Eſſence they meant Hypoſtaſis, and ſo 
thereby would only have it, that in the Godhead were three 
diſtin&t Hypoſtaſes and not only one; which is no more in ef 
fect than the Church in all ſucceeding Ages has unanimouſly 
held, only with this difference in Words, that one and the 
ſame numerical Eſſence of the Godhead (this being not con- 
founded with Hypoſtaſis) is and has been expreſly aſſerted to 
be common to three diſtin& Hypoſtaſes or Perſons : The Caſe, 1- 
ſay, being thus, I wonder that ſogreat a Man as Dr. Cud- 
worth d expatiate ſo largely, and yet ground all his Rea- 
ſonings to this purpoſe merely upon an Abuſe of Words, the 
Senſe whereof being open'd, and it being allow®d that the 
Fatbeys meant em one way and the Schoolmen another, there 
remains no difference as to the thing between the antient and 
modern Church, but both are reconcil'd. But becauſe the 
Doctor ſometimes in good earneſt ſeems to argue for the 
contrary, it will not be amiſs, eſpecially conſidering what | 
have a now chargl him with, to ſet in view a Detail of 
his Argumentations; which, having thus far clear d the Paf- 
ſage, and found a Key to em, we ſhall be the lefs troubled to 
ſolve, it being unqueſtionable both from his own Confeſſion 
and his oppoſing of numerical or ſmgular Eſſence to commun, 
which yet do plainly co-incide, that he meant no other by 
the former than Hypoſtaſis e 
Firſt then we may obſerve, that the danger of ini 
and Sabeſlianiſm being pretty well over, and the calling of the 
Godhead a Species or ſpecifical — and the Hypoſtaſes Ind 
viduals, in oppoſition to Hereſys, being impartially 
look*d into and found to tend as much to deſtroy the Unity 
of the Godhead, as they had been innocently meant to 
keep vp the true Doctrine of a Trinity of Perſons; * = 
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The Hirroduckian. 47 
« this Trinity came afterwards, * he tells us, and that as 
he had before intimated not without good reaſon, to be 
« cry'ddownas Tritheiſtick, in the room thereof ſtarted 
« there up that other Trinity of Perſons numerically the 
« ſame, or having all one and the ſame ſingular exiſtent Eſ- 
« ſence ; A Doctrine, ſays he, which ſeems not to have been 
« own'd by any publick Authority in the Chriſtian Church, 
6: fave that of the Lateran Council only. Which Paſſage how 


far it may be thought to be expreſſive of the Doctor's own pri- 


vate Sentiment, and what he may juſtly be charg?d with from 


it, I ſhall more ſeaſonably mention hereafter: at preſent 1 1 
ſhall only declare what may be made of it as to the Caſe in 


hand, Now here the or plainly charges the Chriſtian 
Church with Novelty, with taking up a Doctrine which ſeemeth 
not to have been publickly autborit d but by the Lateran Comncil only. 
Touching which by the way it is firſt obſervable, that theſe 


words, the Lateran Council, are ſomewhat looſe, there hav- 
ing been eleven Councils of that Name, of. which the ſe- 
neither of em reckog'd (that I know of) to be x7" ifoxav 
the Council : However I ſuppoſe that he muſt have meant the 

er 
ſince than the Year 1215. in which ys ag things ſet- 
concerning the Unity of the Trinity againſt P. Lombard was 
coademn'd. And grantiag that he meant ſo, let us come on 


veath, eighth, tenth and eleventh were general ones, but 
eleventh, that is, the fourth General one, held no 

tled relating to the Catholick Faith, Abbot Joachims Book 
to examine his Charge; in order to which I ſhall here take 


the freedom to ask him one queſtion : namely, Whether by 


a Trinity of Perſons numerically the ſame, be underſtood ſuch a 
Triaity as really includes but owe Fypoftaſis or Perſon under 
three ſeveral Names ? If ſo, then would he have it that the 
Church, to avoid one Inconvenience, fell into 2a much 
greater, as having by a ſeemingly neceſſary Change of a 
Term, of Specifical for Numerical, made withal a moſt enor- 
mous Change df Dadlrine a Charge which be can never 
make good, it having been, the conſtant Doctrine af the 
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48 The Introduction. * 
Chriſtian Church, that the Divine Eſſence tho expre/ly aſſe 4 
(as it was in former Times ſupposd) to be numerically one and 
the ſame in it ſelf, yet is it at once common to three really 
diſtinct Hypoſtaſes. Left the Term apply'd by ſome of the 
Fathers to the Godhead reſpectively, as they held it to be com- 
mon to three diſtin& Perſons, ſhould be taken in ſuch a ſenſe, / 
as to imply it not to be what they moſt certainly underſtood 
it to be, as conſider'd abſolutely and in it ſelf, that is, one and 
the ſame individual Eſſence, at length the Church in her 
wiſdom judg'd it very proper (whether before or after the 
eleventh Lateran Council I think it not material here to diſs 
pute) to ſtand upon her guard in this Quarter, and to de. 
ſcribe and aſſert the Unity of the Godhead, and that by ſuch 
Terms, as tho they expreſs what God is in bimſelf, that is, 
one ſingular individual God, yet do not exclude him as to the 
preſent Caſe, from being ſtill in ſome reſpect what the an- 
tient Fathers meant him to be by the Term Generical or Spe- 
cifical, that is, common to and predicable of three diſtin& 
Divine Hypoſtaſes. However that the Doctor in ſaying a 
Trinity of Perſons numerically the ſame, meant that the Church 
in latter Ages aſſerted only a nominal Diſtinction, and there- 
fore a real Identity of Hypoſtaſis, may be infer'd ad bominem 
from the very Words he all along uſes ; he conſtantly taking, 
as 1 have before obſerv'd, numerical or ſingular Subſtanct 0 
be the very ſame with Hypoſtaſis, even in relation to the 
B. Trinity - as alſo the like may be concluded from thoſe ex. 
planatory Words which follow, namely, or having all one and 
the ſame ſingular exiſtent Eſſence, he having * elſewhere made 
the Terms Singular and Exiſtent the Differentia of his Def. 
nition of Hypoſtaſis. But after all, if the Doctor meant 0 
a Trinity of Perſons. numerically the ſame, their having one and 
the ſame numerical Eſſence, tho being ſtill different from each 
other as ſuch ;, this indeed I grant to be moſt true: but then 
withal hedid not well to imply that there has been in the 
Church an Alteration of Doctrine, but methinks ſhould rather 
have ſaid, that the Terms deſign'd to expreſs the very ſam 
Doctrine have indeed been alter d. The antient Fathers be- 
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fiev'd and confeſsd no other Doctrine, than hat has! 
ever aſter aſſerted in the true Chriſtian Church, tho they 
Y 


did 
not declare it in the very ſame Words. Accordingly when 
they apply even the Term ſpecifical to the  Godhea 

are notwithſtanding allow'd, even by Dr. Cudworth himſelf, 
to be ſtill abhotrrent from Tritbheiſm, and therefore, muſt be 
own'd to have meant no more by it than common 3. which is 
the reaſon, I believe, that tho at other times he frequently 
uſes in this caſe the word ſpeciſical, yet whenever it comes to 


be laid open, and the true Senſe of it explain'd, according to 
which it muſt unavoidably infer a Tritbesſm, then indeed'® he 
ſeems to reject it, and cannot ſay that the Fathers underſtood it 
in the ſtrict Signification of it. 'Whence it is plain, that even 
according to him the Fathers muſt have held the Godhead 
abſolutely and in it ſeif- (tho as they had no occaſion they did 
not often name it ſo, but rather ſaid of it what it was — — 
Bie. 
ey | 


reſpeF) to be one and the fame numerical: or ſingular 
For in ſnort, whatever Terms they ns'd, and however th 
expreſs d themſelves, either they meant a ſpecificat- Identity: 
of Eſſence, or Nature in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, or a numerical. 
there being no Medium between theſe Extremes: if a Specifical,, | — 
then according to the Doctor they muſt have been Trithriſta, a 
becauſe, + as he tells us, it ſeems plain that this Trinity is 0 3 
other than a kind of Tritbeiſm, and that of Gods i and 

co-ordinate too But ſeeing he does not and could not expreſly f 
charge em with this Conſequence, it muſt needs be own'd, 7 1 
that however they ſeem d to ſpeak otherwiſe; yet they really - 
meant the Trinity of - Perſons to be numerically; the ſame Diwinc- —_—_ 
Eſſence, tho diſtinguiſhd from each other by their reſpe@ive- 3 1 
Perſonalitys. However, the Doctor, wwe find, ſtill goes un 1 
with his firſt miſtake, that numerical Eſſence is the ſame with — | 
Hypoſtaſis or Perſon, and tells us again in the very, ſame Para- 
graph, „ That it might be render?d probable that no ſach- 
© Thing (he does not ſay only Mord) was ever entertain d: 
* by the Nicene Fathers and thoſe firſt Oppoſers of Aianiſm, 
from the free Confeſſion and Acknowledgment of D. Petd- 
vin, a Perſon well acquainted with Eccleſiaſtick Antiquity:. 


* P. 603, God, 612. © f P. 8390, 604,624, G6. 
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Bot hom does he enieavour to mate this goed from ends 
Why from theſi following Words of his: *:7be chief Fe 
which the autient Fut hers oppus d aguinſt the Arian 1eretiohs was 
in uſſerting only the E quality of 1 Son mit habe Furber, as $0 Ny. 
— mit brad any expreſs mention of the Sing nlavity iof 
Cette that the Nicene Eabers entertumd 10'\fadh 
thing, as thut the Divine Fiypoſtaſes bad one and obe ſume n 
rical-or ſingular E ſſence; that becanſe, as their main On 
werfy was with the Arians, who aſſerted an Ine 


made it their buſineſs to aſſert an Equillity of the Gr 


as they then found There was no great otcalivny 
— aſcribe to them all a ty F 8B — 
that therefore they entertain d no ſuck or flatly deny 
What indifferent Judg would not rather be apt to infer 
the contrary from this Pallage of PAtwvins'? Av the 
Fathers had chiefly an occation, ſo did they — 
poſe their chief. Force in aſſerting only an Equality of the Som with 
the Father as to Nature or Eſſence,” but made no exyreſs n 
of the Singularity of the ſame. In which words this Writer 
— bur rather deſignedly implies them to have 
indeed held 4 "Singularity of the ſame > however; as theres 
mo abſotace need, they did not then concern themſeles 0 
aſſert, contend: for and expreſly name ont that, which they 
had no reaſon at that time to think that any body queſtions; 


but only to maintain what at that juncture was e 
needful to be ſo, that is, a Co-equality of the Son withth 
Father. To which purpoſe it plainly follows in Peta 
own Words: + For thoſe Nicene Biſhops themſelves, ſays'It, 
9 the Secrets of tbe Arian Faden, an 
which way eſpecially it ſhould be oppugrt'd, aim d at notbing elſe i 


their Confeſſion 7 Faith, but only to wap that Equality 0 
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Lela eo præcipuam Vim — ut Patri Neturl, b Ex 


| Filium eſſe defenderenr, citra e Singulacicacis menti 
nem, &c. De Trin. I. 4..c,41 


1 Etenim Nicæni iſti Praſules, .quibus nemo melids Arianz Seftz Aran 
cognovit, nemo qui re opptimends maxime forer, acrids judicare pow 
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Eſſence, | Dignity and Eternity.. | 

age, cited alſa by the Doctor, l appeal ta 

— * whether he might not as juſtly infer ( . he 
has done elſewhere)! that becauſe. the 1 
their chief Forre to aſcribe. to tha: Son 4 Cove 
Dignity and Eternity. with the Father, + and ha 58 
tet min'd or aſſarted that eps Ghoſt. was 2a Divine pa- 
ſtaſis or God, and 

therefore they dich not. entertain or 
But after all we find that the 


e 


truſted bis own Argument, goes off from the Pro 


Trinity of Per ſuus numerically tha fame, or having one ſi 

Eſſence or Subſtance, us entertain d ty the Nicene F, 
and winds up what he had to ſaꝝ of this Point in Ee Cooks 
fon, as does not contradict this Pr 
Opponent will readily, grant, albeit he at once denies the 


« ſame Singularity of numerical Eſſence of the Godhead. was 

not aſſerted. enn, was not exprelly, aſſerted, way: it 

therefore deny d, or no ſuch thing entertain d 2) by the 

&« Nicene Council, or the moſt antient Fathers, but only. Lad 
© Equality. or Sameneſs of generical or common 


the Godhead, as predicable of three aa HNRCne abs 198 yet 
as this very well confitswith the numeric al Unit rg I 

ſider'd in it felf, ſo does it no waꝝ prove, that 7 N 
entertainꝰd no ſueb thing, or that the three Divine Hy poſtaſes, 
tho really diſtinguillyd from each other by ſame GE 


and therefore inexpreſſible Tokens, yet as they, all e im 
ac, in. 


being God, they are not one numerical and ſngular 
But further yet the Doctor tells us J, 44 That the Truths 


that theDeity is not multiply'd. 


1 ot entertain or hold any ſuch thing, as that the three Di- 


7 595. F Ththe Nicene Fzthers, u there warn Provedtion gte, 
did mt openly dee lare in Council that the Fly Gba was God, get did they unducbt- 
" h and . it, wh this ſee D. Petav. de Trin. lib. 2. c. 13, 4, 1 

E. 605. 
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with the Father and. pr ung of Son, 
which he undertook to prove, , That no ſuch thy 1. 
% but is what his 


former: That thus does Petavius clearly confeſs that this | 


This, I granty they did chiefly and expreſly aſſert caching | 


* of this, namely, that the antient Anti- Arian Fathers did. 
© vine Hy poſtaſes had one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, 
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« becauſe they all. of em zealouſly 'condemn'd Subellianifhiy 


a the Doctrine whereof was no other than this, that there 
4 was but one Hypoſtaſis or ſingular individual Eſſence of tie 
4 Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt. Here have we a plain ln. 
ſtance of the Doctor's grand Miſtake, which 1 have before 
mention'd, and upon which he all along proceeds, in that he 
expreſly and in very Terms confounds ſingular and individilai 
Eſſence with Divine Hypoſta/ſis. Whereupon I muſt needs ſay, 
that he is guilty of an /gnoratio Elenchi, and ſo of a Fallatia 
Conſequentts, in that his Medium does not contradict the pro- 

ſition I afſert 3 numerical Eſſence being not, as he ſuppoſes] 
in the ſenſe of the Church or the Schools, the ſame with Divine 
Hypoſtaſis, and nothing hindering but that one and the ſame 
Divine Eſfence may have in it three different-Hypoſtaſes, or,as 
I have before call'd em, Underſtanding Subſiſtents ; and that 
it had ſo, was undoubtedly held by the antient Fathers, tho 
both they and the preſent Church (which latter more ex- 
preſly does ſo) are far from being juſtly chargeable with gu. 
„„ eee e * ea N 

But next the Doctor lays a might ſtreſs upon the Word 
005m, and endeavours to prove from the meaning of that 

erm, as apply'd to the Hypoſtaſes of the Godbead, that, ac- 


cording to the VNicene Fathers, they are not one and the ſame ' 


numerical Eſſence, His Reaſoning to this purpoſe I ſhall firſt 
ſet out in all its force, and then proceed to examine it. 
Now the Propoſition to be prov'd being this, that the Vicen 


Fathers held the Divine Hypoſtaſes not to have one and the ſame - 


numerical Eſſence or Subſtance, the Argumentation for it out of 
the DoQor's own Poſitions may be thus form'd: How the M. 
cene Fathers held the Divine Hypoſtaſes to differ, may 'be'ga- 
ther'd from the Words by which they expreſs'd their 
Thoughts about the Agreement or Diſagreement of them; 
but that they held the Divine Hypoſtaſes to differ Numero, 
and ſo not to have one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, may be 
gather'd from the Words by which they. exprefs'd their 
Thovghts about the Agreement or Diſagreement of them; 
therefore they really held the three Divine Hypoſtaſes not to 
have oneand the ſame numerical Eſſence or Subſtance, but to 
differ Vumero. The Major being granted, the — 
WM wits Wo. 
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vd thus: If the Niceus Fathers appropriated ſuch a Term 


to denote the Agreement of the Divice Hypoſtaſes, as is ex- 
cluſive of a numerical Unity of them, then may it be gather d 


from the Words, by which they expreſs d their Thoughts - 


about the Agreement or Diſagreement of them, that they held 


the Divine Hypoſtaſes to differ. Numero, and ſo not to have 


one and the ſame numerical Eſſence - but the Nicene Father 


appropriated ſuch a Term, Cc. therefore, Gr. The Sequel 


being granted, the Minor is prov*d thus: The Term hc 
is a Term that is excluſive of a numerical Unity of the Divine 
Hypoſtaſes ; but the Nicene Fathers n the Term 
ou to denote the Agreement of the Divine Hypoſtaſes: 
therefore, c. The Minor being granted, the Major ſeems 
erident; “ becauſe, ſays the Doctor, this Word was never 
* us'd in Greek Writers any otherwiſe, than to ſignify the 


« Agreement of things numerically differing from one ano-— 


* ther in one common, Nature or univerſal Eſſence, , Thi 
Major, I ſay, ſeems evident (whether it really be ſo or not 


ſhall anon enquire). at preſent let us ſee how he ſupports; this 


Reaſon for it: he does not here preſently do this by an In- 
duction of Quotations. out of Greek Writers, but firſt by the 
ſingle Authority of Petavius, ſaying, towards the top of the 
Page laſt refer d to, that this was before intimated by Petaxius, 
when having aſſerted that the Nicene Fathers held an Equality 


wate the thing, which the Doctor ſays he does, but rather 
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Tos reſtatut hoCouozors Vox ipſa, quæ Arx qurdam fuit Catholici Dogria- 
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54 Te Introduction. | 
implies the contrary. Thirdly, that however tho he fails © 
indeed of Petaviu's Authority, yet granting the thing he 
aſſerts to be true, namely, that the 014059795 was newer 
us d by Greek Writers, that is, upon ordinary occaſions, aw 
otherwiſe than ta ſignify the Agreement of things numerically dif. 
fering from one another in ſome common or univerſal rin 
yet Fl I ay, that he can't juſtly infer” from this P 
that the Word was meant exactly ſo, when apply'd''by the 
antient Fathers to the Divine aſes ; and therefore en 
he not diſpute upon this ground. 4 22 HR 
But in order to clear up and confirm theſe Particulars 
ſhall firſt ſtate the Senſe of this Word, as ugd i Gel 
Writers, and ſhall thence proceed to examine the Uſe of it 
amongſt the primitive Fathers of the Church; as alſo 1 Hal 
at once review what Petavius affirms of it, and witat Dr. Cui. 
worth would draw from it to his purpoſe. Now I cannot de- 
ny but that the Term quoi has indeed in common Uſape 

deen generally apply'd, both by profane and other G 
Writers, to things which do differ at leaſt numerically, but 
withal do agree in the ſame lind of Eſtnee or Subſtance: "thus 
* Parphyry tells us, that the Souls of Animals are Homoouſian, 
or of the ſame Eſſence with ours + -F Ariſtotle, that the ars un 
all Homoouſian, or of the ſame Nature and e with each | 
_ other : Another ſpeaking of the rational Sone; ¶ ſays, that it 
Homoouſian or conſitbſtantial with Angels an Demon. N 
Agapias goes ſd far as to ſay, it is Homoouſian or conſubſtan- 
tial, that is, I ſuppoſe he meant, of the ſame Spiritual” N 
ture with God . And thus Apollinaris affirms, F that Mm 
as they conſiſt of an irrational Body, are ſo far Homoouſian 
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in general beſiev d of this myſterious Ob 
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conſu ind with Brutes. Ide like appears from “ Platinus 
— icio ſynonymous Loo err, ſaying of 
the Soul, that it is fall f divine: Things, by reaſon of it li 
cognate or congenerouns and Homoouſian with xm. May ti ths» 
naſius 3 1 2. ſame wp 15, ſayin 
that the Br ure Homoouſian, - is, [001generaus: math 
the Vine. And thus alſd. does he often promiſcuoufly: con+ 
found it with 0 4epevinG, ixeond\s and maps. Thefamewss 
the ſenſe of the Council of Chaloexon, when calling tbe Fun 
Homoouſian or ronſubſtunt ia mth us Aan at to bis Humanity. 
And in ſhort, te ſame has been dene by Jreneus and the 
Gmſticks, and the generality of antient Writers, whether 
Heathen or Chriſtian * that is, they univerſally apply d the 
Term i to expreſs the Agreumem of fuch things as do 

Bat now in the next place what fhall we -infer from this 
Conceiſion?: Shall we, that the Word ſignifying thus in 
common uſage and when apply dito created things, there 
fore it muſt ſigniſy, and accordingiy the Nicene Fathers 
meant it to ſignify che fame, when they apply'd it to 
the Bleſſed and Eternal Tvinity ? No, far from it: as, there 
was no Parallel in Nature to this ſuperustural Truth, and no 
Thought could ſoand this -unfathomable Depth, ſo thele 
holy Men, tho ſometimes indeed they attempted: to illuſtrate 
and to open themſtites about it, yet did not imagine that 
any figure oould pere refemble, or Wards fully expreſs 
it. However, hen upon occaſion they gave ſome Hints at 
it, they took up ſuch mdauder and Terms: for this purpoſe, 
as do in common uſage bear ſome ſmall e they 

5 and thus, 281 
have ſaid, the Godhead; tho ove and the ſume numerical 
Eſſence, yet being at once common to and predicable of three 
Hypoſtaſes, has been ſometimes expreſs'd by a Species or com- 


mon Nature, that is predicahle of more Tedividuals, which 
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$6 8 | The IntroduTion. _ 
are under it: however ſtill-it is moſt certain, that the Gd. 
head was not held by thoſe who did ſo, to be multiph"d, bm 
abſolutely undivided. So that the three Divine Perſons were not 
thought, juſt as Individuals, to differ Numero, as if the 
Eſſence of the one were not the very Eſſence of the other, i 
being univerſally  acknowledg'd by them, that there was 
but one individual God. Notwithſtanding to juſtify the 
Similitude (1 do not ſay the Paralle]) *tis granted that 
this one numerical Eſſence of the Godhead, as it is trebly 
common, and branch'd out as it were into banc vel illam 
Peyſonam, is in this ſenſe capable of a fort of numerical 
Diverſity, in that the Eſſence of one Hypoſtaſis or. Perſonas 
ſuch is not the Eſſence of another, that is, not que Hypoſtalis 
or Perſon, tho it be ſo abſolutely as they are all of them God 
And thus indeed do they differ as it were Numero, and come 
as near to it as is poſſible, and therefore have not altogether 
improperly been liken'd to ſuch things as do really ſo. differ, 
that is, to created Individuals, In like manner 1 ſay, that 
the Word den, according to the . uſual Import of it, 
bearing the ſame Analogy to the Identity of the 1 
ſtaſes, has alſo accordingly been apply'd to 'em in t | 
proportion by the antient Fathers; that is, not in the ver 
ſame ſenſe which it commonly bears, ſo as to infer the He : 
ſtaſes to differ numerically juſt as three Individual; yet haw- 
ever to denote, that differing ſomewhat like 'em, ſtill they 
have this unparallel'd Prerogative beyond all — things, 
that they are one and tbe ſame numerical Eſſence. To this! 
add, that the Term ouosncs has indeed been commonly ud 
as an Epithet, to ſignify either a generical or ſpecifical Identity-; 
yet is it plain, that in the Caſe now before us, it was apply l 
by the Miene Fathers to denote a numerical Identity or Unit 
of Eſſence in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, tho at once it was ſup 
pos'd to admit of, nay imply a Community of Eſſence in 
' Godhead, as contain'd in and predicable of them ; and 
that firſt becauſe 'tis unqueſtionable that they unani⸗ 
mouſly held but one individual God whence we may. un- 
doubtedly infer what their real Meaning was; and that what: 
ever the Terms might vulgarly. imply, which they took, up 
as the moſt proper they could find, whereby to — 
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irerſity or Agreement of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, they not- 
wirhltanding underſtood them, tho diſtinguiſh'd amongſt 
themſelves, yet not to differ numerically, that is, as the 
Learned a ce this Phraſe, not to have three ſeveral Eſſen- 
ces, but to be the ſame numerical Eſſence of the one undivided 
God. - Secondly, this alſo may plainly beinfer'd to have been 
the ſenſe of the Fathers; becauſe had they meant the word 
u- to ſignify no more than a . Identity, the 
Word 6uvsno; might have done as well, in that it ſufficient- 
ly expreſſes a Community of Nature or Subſtance - but whereas 
this was rejected by them as improper, it is well obſery'd by 
* Fpiphanius, and atteſted by Archbiſhop Uſber, | that they 
took up the former Term rather than the latter, at once to 
denote an Identity or Unity as well as a Community of Natur ; 
and in particular, a numerical Identity of the Godbead, in 
which the three Hypoſtaſes both do and muſt agree, if they do 
agree at all, and are not three individuat Gods, Accordingly 
| add, that the Word has been cautiouſly render d into LA. 
tin, not always by conſubſtantialis, which anſwers. directly to 
| corsnce, and implies ſoch a Latitude, as will not very well 
admit a numerical Identity of things fo denominared ; bur often 
by unis or ejuſdem Subſtantiæ vel Eſſentiæ. Thus I Lucifer 
Caralitanus tells us, What the Grecian call 9osnoy T3} Tall, we 
Romans call unius Subſtantiz cum Patre, of one Subſtance with 
the Father. And Victor Epiſcopus ſpeaking at once of the Sa- 
bellian and the Arian Hereſys, ſays, That to refel and utterly 
aboliſh the one and the other, this Greek Word ò a was ud, 
the Senſe of which is in Latin, unius Subſtantie vel Eſfentiz, 
and ſigniſies the Son to be of no other Subſtance, but that of the Fa- 
tber only. Which una or eadem Subſtantia vel Eſemia muſt in 
this caſe needs point at a numerical Identity or Unity, and 
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* Amplids enim quid quam gvygooy (ur rectè in Anchorato ab Epiphanio 
| eſt obſervatum) quod propriè conſubſtantiale eſt, vox iſta, I. e. Abele! 
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is therefore alſo us d by * Tertullian and | other undonbtes 
Monatheiſts, tho. real Trinitarians, to expreſs the guotmy. 
And this Verſion, we are again told by a || competent Judy 

here at home, directly anſwers to the Greek Original, as 
meant by the Fathers: and accordingly from the large M. 
cene Creed we render into Engliſh this Clauſe apply d to the 
Son at the inſtance of Conſtantine, 6,osnoy T6 Toll, of one 
Subſtance with the Father; by which the Church muſt needs 
have meant aue and the ſame numerical Subſtance, unleſs the 
Godhead be diyided or anne which moſt certainly jt 
never ſuppos d. Indeed the San is confels'd in the ſame Creed 
and held by all the Orthodox to have been begotten by the Fg. 
ther, and the Holy Ghoſt to have proceeded from the Father 
and the Son; yet was not this in a natural way, ſo as to im. 
ply a 4ultiplication of the Godhead, as Effects uſe to do 4 
mong finite and created things; but only an Equality. of Ns. 

ture and Perfection: and ſo far indeed the Simile holds, w 
taken from the Production of natural things; and the Son, at 
faid to be eternally generated, is God of God, as much ag q 
human Son is Aan of Han; and the ſame is true of the 
Spirit, as proceeding, tho with this difference in the preſent 
caſe, trom finite Beings and ſuch as are generated or produc 
ina natural way, that they are ane undivided Eſſence, the fan 
infinite and eternal God. For by the way, in this and tie 


like Caſes, whenever Similes or Terms are taken from created 
ings apply*d to give ſome hints or intimations of thi 
myſterious Dodrine, it is very well obſerv'd by Persia, 
« That we ought with Baſal of Aucyra, St. Hilary and By. 
* phanius, to ahſtract in our Mind from the Words that 
us 'd whatever is involv'd in the Notions of them among 

created things, and only ſelect and apply to the Divinity 
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* In Init. Lib. adverſus Praxeam. | | 
+ C4. Auſtin. in Lib. cont. Maxim. c. 13. St. Hilary de Trin, l. 6. 
Touching which Latter tis obſer v d by By Pearſon, that Petavius without ri 

_wauld have if, that he '4 ene in Latin, id quod partem Su 
habet en toto teſectam: for, ſays this Prelue, St. Hilary clearly” 
r in Expoſition. of the Creed, p. 

ent. | 

Dr. Bull in Defenſ. Fid. Nic. p. 28. col. 2. Ed. Grab. 
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« that which includes ſomemhat of Perfection; & N. A. 


greeably to what | faid before, Euſcbius of Ceſarta thus ar- 
gues in reference to the So. FThet which is tend tbe Flaſh is 
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2 And to this i ing fai 7 
verſally and of courſe own'd th & San is of the 8 & 
Nature with the Fu ber; herenpon the Learned Dr. Cove thus 
comments: | Aud if it be ſo in hamm bar much mare 
is it ſo in divine, wheve ther in a mn g and altegetber un. 
ſearchable Generatiow ? And a he tells us again, that 
the Aim, who deny'd the Divinity of Chriſt, ** dif equally 
e bis Conmeneic at ion” fru the'' Father, W itch minds me 
her, that the ſenſe in which the antient Fathers meant 
the Word a,, may be gather d from tat in which the 
Arians oppos d it; the former” h calrd the Sod Homo 
aan in direct contradiftionto the Blafphemys of the latter. 
ſo as to imply, that he was- not of any created or mutable 
Eſſence, but of the ſame divine and — Eſſence and 
2 with the Father, that is, one and the fame eternal 
God. Now the Aiaus not the Orthodox Fathers 
to be given to'Polytheifin, 2 ora 
of God (i © anything wars 66) was Ow, not aber God, 
made their chief againſt tire Word nnz, os - 
plying the Son to be of — Sabftatcs wih the Father, 
and not another inferior God or Creutuse, bot 62e and the 
age God and een Accerdingly Wi 4 
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Nicomedia, * than whom we are told that no one better kuew the 
mind of Arius, delivers their ſenſe in this manner: I/, ſays 
he, we own Chriſt to be the true Son of God and uncreated, then 
do we begin to confeſs him to be Homoouſian, or of the ſame Sub. 
ſtance with the Father; which, as F Petavius notes, they look'd 
on to be abſurd, yet withal to be a neceſſary Conſequence of 
their holding him to be the true Son of God and uncreated; 
Accordingly St. Ambroſe tells us, that the ſaid Euſebim's Let. 
ter containing theſe Words being read in the Nicene Council, 
gave the Fathers a handle whereby to oppoſe the Arian Fac- 
tion, they hereupon putting in their Creed the Term das- 
Sov, I becauſe they ſaw it was a terror to their _ Adver ſarys 3 that 
the Head of their curſed Hereſy might be as it were cut off by that 
very Sword, which they themſelves had drawn: Nay ſo far were 
the Arians from oppoſing 04osnev as implying any other than 
a numerical Unity of Eſſence in the Divine 1a that; a 
* Dr. Bull tells us, they ſometimes found fault with iti 
favouring Sabellianiſm, that is, as implying an Unity evem of 
Hypoſtafis, and much leſs as denoting a ſpeciſical Unity of the 
three Hypoſtaſes, or of the Father and the Ssoͤowttwr 516117 
Further I ſay, that methinks this Conſtruction of rd ,n 
is alſo favour'd by its very Etymology 3 whether it come fron 
' 64465 which ſigniſies the ſame, or from d or du,. (as tis in 
Vulcanius Edition oi Iſidare) . which ſignifies at once or tie. 
ther, in the Latin, une or que; foraſmuch as ++ nothingis 
properly faid to be the ſame with it ſelf, but with ſomething 
elſe; and ſo the former Term implies, as either of the latter 
plainly expreſſes a Connotation of more Things or Perſons to 
whom it belongs, together with, an, emphatical Hint at the 
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Co- Equality of them; and eſpecially as join'd with the word 
Sola, and apply'd to the Godhead (which is in it ſelf but 
one and undivided, tho reſpettively common) at the Unity of 
them in Nature and Eſſence, however otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd 
amongſt themſelves, - Well therefore, ſays St. Ambroſe, do 
we call the Son Homoouſian nith the Father, becauſe by that Word 
the Diſtin@ion of Perſons (againſt Sabellius) and at once the Unity 
of Nature (againſt Arius) is ſignify d. To which agrees this of 
Epipbanius; + That by the word d are ſ3gnify'd two perfect 
things, which yet have a real Unity, Thv , i. e. a numerical 
Unity, And this of T. Aquinas taken from S. Auſtin ;, || That the 
word Homoouſion, which was eſtabliſh'd in the Nicene Council againſt 
the Arians, imports thus much, that the three Perſons ' are of one 
and the ſame, that is, one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, - 
In ſhort, the Nicene Fathers do ſufficiently declare what 

they mean by 79 6aosnoy, when they anathematize thoſe, 
who hold ** the Son to be from a different Hypoſtaſis or Eſſence 
from the Father, that is, as f. Dr. Bull explains theſe Words 
in oppoſition to D. Petavius, to be no way from the Perſon 
as ſuch, nor from the Subſtance of the Father, but created, 
or convertible or alterable. And again we have their Senſe di- 
realy in theſe Words of Athanaſius: (a) That herein lies 
the Force of the word 640s510, that the Son is not a Crea- 
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« ture or a Thing made, as being of one Subſtance withthe 
« Father; which whoſoever holds him to be, holds him to be 
the true and genuine Son of God: and in a word, he who 
« does this, rightly underſtands this Scripture-Saying, I and 
4 m Father are one, not A. οναν, Far 2 or Ner- 
« , but in, one Thing, Eſſence or Subſhance. again 
* — Halary gixes as _ of thoſe Fathers, when putting 
this Queſtion in reference to the Nicene Creed: © Dow the 
« ward, Hausouſian here import any other, than that there n 
« ane Natuce of the Father and of the Son that is — 
< by him; becauſe the Eſſence of the Son 1s not. from any 
6 ather thing, and it heing 


not ſo, beth the Father and the 


« San aws his ariginal Subſtance to the Father? And f Ba. 


epreſents, their Meaning, that is, the true 
heological, not the ordinary Meaning of the oyoucwy thus: 
« Not thoſe things, which are cognate or akin, are Home. 
« fan ta each other, as fame have thought; but when the 
&« Canſe and the Thing caus d are in all reſyefts of the fame 

| they : L fay, are of, fromthe 
werd vr g94, rather than partake , as ſome vender it, by 
eanſa ſo the ward ſigniſies, and than does not nnply the Deity 
ta he partible. Many other Feſfimonys might. be: cited to 
this purpoſe, but for this I refer the Reader to that Part of 
Dr. Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith, which is de Filis u 


Rr from the whole drift of whoſe Quotations, and par- 
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ay plainly: be infer'd;. that by the Son's being 
ich the Father, they meunt his being” of oe and 
the. ſame individual Eſſence. and. Subſtance of the: Godhead ; 
they here andall along iatimating the neareſt Unity that can 
be coneeiv'd, yet: O withal as more efpecially to maintain a 
Dein and Co- equality of Perfons, which it was their 
direct Concernment to do. So that: the dh,, av it may 
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with equal reaſon be alſo apply'd to the Golp Ghoſt in refe- 
rence to the Father and the Son, ſuppoſes the Godhead, 
according to them, to be what Afaximus emphatically 
terms it, “ as once indeed the ſame Monad and 4 Trinity 3 
and again, * the ſame whole Monad diſtinguiſh'd by Hypoſtaſes 
and what Dionyſtus the Areopagite, || d tri-ſubſiſtent Adonad ; 
and what Gregory Natianzen, ** ©, one individual in 
Eſſence or Subſtance, and three in Hypaſtaſes. | 

To which I add, that the Fathers rather pitch'd on for this 
purpoſe the word os ev, than woregoiov or Tal ).. as on 
tother hand I have ſaid, than ows51r ; becauſe tho it does in- 
deed admit of, nay imply (as han the Godhead) a nume 
rical ldentity of Eſſence, yet it not ſo plainly expreſs it, 
as to exclude, but at once more eſpecially to imply. a Conan · 
nity of Nature, which worosowvor maifaoiy would ſeem to 
exclude, in that the firſt part of theſe Compounds referring 
to the Perſons, yet has not in it any Connotation of a Com- 
munity, and ſo would be thought to admit of no Diſtindion of 
them, but to make the Godhead ia effect, what the Noetians 
and Sabellians held, worongcomwmy, but one Hypoſtaſis or Perſon. 
Agreeably to this St. Bei tells us very well, {+ That the 
word 044085 10y corrects the Impiety of Sabellius . for it takes 2 
an Identity of aſis, and induces a petfec? Notion of 
Perſons : foraſmuch as one and the ſame thing is not Homoonuſean 
to it ſelf, but one thing to another. And let not Dr, Cudworth 
here think (I as we find he would do) to draw in St. Baſs 
to his ſide, he thus gloſſing on theſe Words (as was before 
noted) the Sameneſs of Hypoſtaſis, that is, ſays he, of ſingular 
numerical Eſſence ;, this being, he adds, that which the antient 
Fathers meant by the word Hypoſtaſis : for, with ſubmiſſion, - 
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this Notion of Hypoſtafis, as referring to the Godhead, and 
denoting a Divine Subſiſtent, and accordingly as us'd by the 
antient Fathers in this caſe (however it ſignifies in common 
uſage) I aver to be wrong; and particularly as to B 
meaning here, this [leave to the candid Reader's Judgment, 
| whether or no it does not appear from the following words to 
be quite other than the Doctor interprets : * Wherefore, ſays 
he, this Term was very rightly and religiouſly us'd, in that it 
diſtinguiſhes the Propriety of the Hypoſtaſes, and at once ex. 
preſſes a Communion of Nature without any Diverſity ; without 
ſo much as a numerical Diverſity, which is what the Doctor 
ſuppoſes between the D. Hypoſtaſes yet neither does this, in the 
ſenſe of St. Baſil, infer an Identity of D. Hypoſtaſis; for tho in- 
deed, as follows in his words, the ſame thing be not, and conſe- 
quently the ſame D. Eſſence as ſuch be not bomoouſian, co-eſſen- 
tial or conſubſtantial with it ſelf ; yet nothing hinders but that 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes, which do conſiſt of this Eſſence in 
common and of ſomething beſides which is proper, and by 
which they are diſtinguiſh'd, may as ſuch be Homoouſian, as 
one thing is with another. Again, as touching the word 
uro os St. Athanaſius writes thus: We do not think the Son, 
as ſuch, tobe really one and the ſame with the Father, as the da- 
bellians do, and to be Monoouſios and not Homoouſios; they tbere- 
by deſtroying the very Being of the Son. And of the word 
Tovlos5105 Epiphanius thus: We affirm not the Son to be Tauto- 
ouſian, leſt this ſhould be taken in way of compliance with Sabel- 
lius; nevertheleſs do we aſſert him to be the ſame in Goodneſs, 
and in Eſſence, and in Power. Wherefore I ſay, that the Fa- 
thers rather us'd the word '00s io as denoting in the God- 
head a Community of Nature, and conſequent to that a Plu- 
rality of Perſons, and at once a Singularity of Nature and 
Eſſence ; 1 ſay, in the Godhead, for ſo the word muſt denote in 
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this caſe: but withal I grant that they had chiefly an eye at 
the former ſenſe of it, their main Concern and Drift being 
this; not ſo much to aſſert the Unity of the Godhead, as the 
Cocquality of the Perſons in Nature and Perfection and there- 
fore as the word 'Ow0zo tov in ordinary uſage denoted a Con- 
ſubſtantiality or Co-eſſentiality of things agreeing in one Genus 
or Species, * ſo much more, thought they, might it expreſs 
a Co- eſſentiality and conſequent to that a Co. equality of Perſons 


agreeing in the ſame one God. Accordingly in the place- 


before- cited Petavius well intimates, that *ougzoics in the 
ſenſe of the Nicene Fathers, ſigniſies rather Equality than Sin- 
gularity; I ſay, in the ſenſe of the Nicene Fathers, as utter- 
ing their mind in relation to the Trinity. And again, tho 
grant that in common uſage Equality would indeed ſuppoſe at 
leaſt a numerical Diverſity, yet in this caſe it does not, but only 
ſomething like it, as Petavius himſelf does plainly imply, in 
ſaying that it /agnifies Equality rather than Singularity : it does 
not directly exclude Singularity, tho chiefly indeed it denote E- 
quality; which at once gives us to underſtand, that he meant this 
Signification of it only in reference to the Myſtery of the Tri. 
nity, and according to the ſenſe which it bore among the 
Fathers, and not what it had among Greek Writers in ordi- 
nary caſes, As was before obſerv'd, they put out their 
whole Force againſt Arius, who aſſerted the Son to be a Crea- 
ture, and therefore not '0/408510y or of one Subſtance and equal 
with the Father , to aſſert the Equality, tho, as Petavius inti- 
mates, without expreſs mention of the Singularity of Eſ- 
ſence; which however is a tacit Confeſſion, that they ſtill 
held this Singularity : and accordingly they choſe a fit Term 
for this, which might rather ſignify Equality than Singularity, 
yet ſo as not to exclude Singularity. 

In ſhort, the word *ouFo5105 does indeed properly ſignify 
conſubſt antial and co-eſſential : and becauſe the things which 
ordinarily come under this Character are coequal; and the Fa- 
thers were not concern'd expreſly to prove theHypoſtaſes to be 
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one God, but to be God and of the ſame immutable Eſſence: 
therefore they chiefly affix d to this Term the ſenſe of Egua- 
lity, eſpecially becauſe as this was plainly imply'd by it, fo 1 
ſay the Arians had like wiſe as it were put it into their Heads 
and Mouths, in that they aſſerted the Son to be only ou 
oy, Fr tego, that is, Godlike indeed, but really inferior in 
Nature and Eſſence to God. But to ſay, that becauſe Petg. 
vius intimated this (granting his Intimation to be well 
grounded) therefore they diſown'd a Singularity, and held the 
Divine Hypoſtafes to have Eſſences or Subſtances numeric 
differing, is as abſurd, as to conclude, that becauſe he af. 
ſerted the word Trinity to have been us'd by them, and this 
ſignifies rather Plurality than Unity, therefore they did not 
hold the Unity: and as well might it be argu'd that the word 
Hypoſtaſes or Perſons being ordinarily us d by all Writers to 
ſignify things numerically differing, therefore they do fo when 
apply'd to the Bleſſed Trinity; or that this laſt Term ſigni- 
fying the Number Three, therefore the Divine Hypoſtaſes do in 
a true logical ſenſe differ numero, or have diſtin numerical 
Eſſences, yet this, if there be any thing at all in the DoRor's 
Argument, is, | believe, the Subſtance of it. But I add, fo 
far is the Doctor from having Petavius on his ſide, that, as we 
have ſeen, he does not even imply and much leſs plainly intimate 
what the Doctor would have him; nay (which makes me 
wonder at the Doctor and others I might name, who vou:h 
his Authority upon this occaſion) it is his main Drift to 
prove quite the contrary, and to lay down this as his own 
proper Sentiment. This is plainly to be ſeen in his fourth 
Book of Dogmata Theologica de Trinitate, Chapter the 13th, 
quoted by the Doctor; where he has elaborately and copiouſ- 
ly ſhewn that the Greek Fathers, notwithſtanding they aſſerted 
a real Trinity of Hypoſtaſes, yet held withal one individual 
and numerical Eſſence of the Godhead, in which they all ſub- 
liſted 3 St. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, St. Cyril, and others the 
greateſt of em expreſſing it emphatically by wovats pe. 
and ns, an indiviſible and exact Monad ; by tro, & 1, 
and the like Terms implying an abſolute Unity without any 
Connotation of Plurality 3 and that propter nia , and 
Ta , TH; pU5tw; # 50ix5, hecauſe of the one Divinity af 
tne 
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the three Perſons and the Identity of Nature and Eſence and 
the ſame is done by him in Chapter the 14th from the Latin 
Fathers, as alſo again in the 15th and 16th from both the 
Greek and Latin promiſcuouſly. Out of the firſt of which co- 
pious Fields of Matter and Chapter the 5th of the ſame Book, 
#hich treats exprefly of the word ous tov, and has much more 
to this purpoſe (to ſhew that l have not miſconſtru'd his Senſe) 
et it ſuffice that I quote the following Paſſages ; the & firſt of 
which methinks could not but look the or full in the 
face, as immediately following his own Quotation: © + It 
© was argument enough, ſays he, againſt thoſe Hereticks 
«© (meaning the Arians) that the Word is equal and "0s toy 
& or conſubſtantial with the Father; that they are both as 
© much to be look'd on to have one Nature, as among created 
things the Begetter and the Offspring, the Father and the 
« Son are found to be, But, ſays he, a certain greater and 
i ftraiter Conjunction of Nature, than this which is proper 
&« to a Species, is concluded to be in God from many places 
« of the Antients, ſome of which I ſhall here extract out of 
n m; which do ſignity the individual and Far, Subſtance 
of the three Perſons, and by conſequence that the Trinity it 
4 ſelf is one God with that kind of Unity, which agrees to 
© Individuals; only allowing that a Diſcrimination of Per- 
« ſons and Hypoſtaſes conſiſts with that very Singularity. 
To which agrees what he had ſaid before at the end of the 
fifth Chapter, where having mention'd that ouwosoio expreſly 
denotes a Community of Nature, and that Plotinus apply'd it 
to things at leaſt numerically differing, he goes on thus : 
gut when this Word is rais'd from things created to God, 
© to ſignify. his proper Subſtance and the Communion of that 
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« Subſtance, then does it expreſs a certain greater and 
« ftraiter Unity; ſo as that the Nature is one and the ſame 
4 not only Specie, but Numero in both. For the Divine 
e Eſſence cannot be multiply'd, ſo as to be more Natures; 

« becauſe there can't be more Gods, one of which is firſt, 
ce another ſecond. But if it be communicated to a kind of 
© Individual and Perſon, it is all of it communicated, the 
ce ſame in Number and ſingular with all its Attributes; and 
<« conſequently with Eternity it ſelf. So that it follows with 
an equal Neceſſity, that he muſt be eternal who is born of 
that which is eternal, as that he ſhould be God who is born 
of God; he making it alſo elſewhere a peculiar Prerogatiye 
of the Divine Nature, that tho it be individual, yet it does 
not exclude a Communion, as that of created things does, 
The molt he ſays to this purpoſe is, that the Divine Hypoſta- 
ſes have ſomething: proper, by which they are diſtinguiſh'd; 
and ſomething common, in which they agree. And having 
ſpoken of the Modus exiſtendi or ſubſiſtendi proper to an Hy- 
poſtaſis, he adds, * This Mode indeed excludes a Commu- 
<« nion even of individual Subſtance in created Subſtances, 
but in the Divine only of Perſon. So that in this particu. 
lar Caſe, albeit in no other, there is a numerical Homoouſiotes, 
Individuality conſiſts with Community; and herein lies the 
Ayſtery. This Latitude indeed Petauius allows in the Divine 
Nature ; but was far from meaning and from ever calling it 
ſpecifical, in reference to the Divine Hypoſtaſes, and by conſe- 
quence from intimating theſe latter to be three diſtin® nume- 
rical Eſſences. On the other hand he plainly ſays, © If we 
« would ſpeak in an exact philoſophical way, the three per- 
t ſons are not in ſuch a ſenſe 605519 or of the ſame Sub- 
% ſtance, as Peter, Paul and John; which Simile notwith- 
« ſtanding is us'd by the Antients in almoſt every Diſpute of 
<« theirs againſt the Arians, Touching this however they 
are not to be blam'd or cenſur'd as Perſons groſly ignorant, 
and as if they knew nothing of a numerical Unity of the 


Qui quidem Modus in creatis Subſtantiis Communicnem excludit etiam 
individuz Subſtantiæ, in Divina verò non niſi Perſona. De II in. I. 4. c. 8. 
p. 223. + Ib. p. 247. col. 2. 
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« Dirfne Eſſence, and own'd no other but what is like it in 
« the human Nature. - For they at once underſtood that 
« former (as ſhall anon ſhew) yet prudently brought in 
this latter, which is proper to a Species, as an Example. 
« For they conlider'd, that it were beſt for 'em to oppoſe the 
« 4rians in ſuch a way, as ſtill to remember that the Sabellian 
« Plague was alſo to be ſhun'd, into which, while they fled 
« from the Arian, it were very eaſy for em to fall. Where- 
« fore they thought it adviſable to utter themſelves in ſuch 
4 a way, as to bring in that higheſt Conjunction, that «pity 
« yor St, that exact Monad, as Gregory Nyſſen ſpeaks, ſome- 
« what ſparingly ; leſt they ſhould ſeem to admit the Sabel- 
« Jian Solitude or Singularity; and rather to apply that Con- 
junction or Unity,which is proper to a Species: and this was 
at once enough to repel the Arian Fury, and to remove em 
from the Suſpicion and Scandal of Sabellianiſm. But after 
all to make ſome allowance for Dr. Cudworth's miſtaking of 
Petavius, on account of what he was willing to believe of the 
Fathers; yet how ſhall we bring him off in reference to theſe 
latter? Was he either ignorant of, or did he induſtriouſly 
miſrepreſent their Meaning? No, I will not ſay either of 
theſe : but that being reſolv'd (as indeed he had reaſon) to 
ſet thoſe Antients far enough off from Sabellianiſm and Aria- ' 
1mm, and therefore to deſcribe 'em as real Trinitarians and 
Aſſerters of an Equality of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, he would 
have them, agreeably to what l ſaid before, to have miſtaken 
with himſelf the Divine Hypoſtaſes for Eſſences numerically 
differing; and that ſo d õο] is denoted much the ſame, as 
when apply'd to created.Individuals.. And thus we find, as 
was before ſaid, that this whole Diſpute is only about Words, 
which it would. have been enough barely to have ſaid, were 
It not that many have ſince laid hold of and ugd theſe very 
Words, as coming from ſo great an Author, to the diſad- 
vantage of the Catholick Doctrine. But of this, and the 
outragious Expreſſions, which follow this firſt miſtake. of the 
Doctor's, I ſhall ſlay more anon. I purſue him now in the 
courſe we are in, as next (to paſs by St. Baſil, whom I have 
already occaſionally nam'd) he goes on to abet this firſt and 
grand Miſtake, that the Divine Hypoſtaſes were look d on — 
| the. 
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the Fathers to be Eſſences numerically differing. * Next then 
he would draw this from the uſage of the Term 05519; among 
Greek Writers, ſome of whom now he particularly cites, as 
applying it to things ſpecifically or numerically differing, and 
only agreeing in a Genus or Species : namely Plotimus, the 
Council of Chalcedon, and Athanaſius himſelf, Anfw. Who 
denies this? This was before granted, and more particularly 
ſhewn, as not making againſt, but rather for my purpoſe. 
And what can the Doctor infer from it? Not that the Fa. 
thers, when applying this Term to the Divine Hypoſtaſes, 
would thereby denote 'em to be Eſſences numerically differing ; 
but only that, agreeably to the common uſage of it, they 
look'd on it as the propereſt Word they knew of to repreſent in 
this extraordinary Caſe, as it were that Difference; that Diff. 
rence, l ſay, which albeit not truly numerical, yet comes as near to 
it as is poſſible. But, ſays the Doctor, the Council of Chalcedon 
affirms, that our Saviour Chriſt was I 60s5105, co- eſſential or 
con ſubſtantial with the Father as to his Divinity, but co-eſſentia 
or conſubſtantial with us Men as to his Humanity, Where, he 
tells us, it can't reaſonably be ſuſpected, that one and the 
ſame Word ſhould be taken in two different ſenſes in the 
ſame Sentence, ſo as in the firſt place to ſignify a numerical 
Identity, but in the ſecond a generical or ſpecifical only. 
Anſw. I do not and never have ſaid that this Term exp 
and directly ſignifies or was intended by Chriſtian Writers to 
ſignify numerical Identity, but more eſpecially an Agreement or 
Equality of the Divine Hypoſtaſes in the common Nature of 
the Godbead, ſomewhat like that of individual Men in the 
| Species of Manhood, and ſo this latter was deſign'd by that 
Council indeed to illuſtrate, but not to parallel the former : 
the Community, or what is there denoted by 6posoicg, not 
excluding, tho not ſo plainly ſignifying numerical Identity. 
And this, I affirm, is all that can be drawn from the fol- 


lowing Words of Athanaſzus and Dionyſius, which he urges 
to the ſame purpoſe. - 
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And this, 1 add, is what a * late eminent Writer muſt 
needs have meant, when having intimated that the word 
04055105, in the ſenſe of the Fathers, ſignify*d the three Per- 
ſons in the Codbead to bave the ſame Nature, he next offers 
at explaining what kind of Sameneſs it was they underſtood, 
that it was not a numerical but fpecifical ; which he tells us, 
that Petavius, and after him Dr. Cudworth, haue abimdantly 
rod. But how have they prov'd it? The + former has ne- 
yer once allow'd the Term Speciſical or Species as exactly ap- 
plicable in this caſe, and on t'other hand has expreſly con- 
tended for a numerical, tho common Eſſence of the Divine 
Hypoſtaſes, as held by the antient Fathers, and imply'd by 
"01080105 : And as to the latter, tho he does indeed aſſert the 
Term, yet does he not the thing meant by it, when ſtrictly 
and properly taken, but in a looſe ſenſe, as it implies the 
fame with common; and accordingly ſo does this Author 
mean, as appears from his enſuing Words, in which he para- 
phraſeth the Sameneſs aforeſaid by the Agreement of things nu- 
merically differing from one another in the ſame common Na- 
ture. In which words the only Failure ſeems to be this 
(which yet will occaſionally give us a further inſight into this 
Author's meaning) that in'em he ſuppoſes the Divine Per- 
ſons to be things numerically differing ;, and if ſo, then in the 
ſenſe of the Schools, they muſt have three Eſſences, and by 
conſequence cam be one numerical Eſſence or individual God: 
which yet he undoubtedly holds, and accordingly elſewhere 
ſneaks out his mind to this purpoſe, ſaying, |] That the Fa- 
thers never dreamt of a colleFive or ſpecifick Unity of the Gad- 
bead, but aſſerted a real ſubſiſting numerical Unity of Eſſence ; 
that they proceeded to ſhow how this 'Ow0zo10y e Sameneſs 
of Nature in all three Perſons of the Ever- Bleſſed Trinity proves a 


1 Dr. Sherlock in Vindication of the Doctrine of the Holy and Ever-bleſſe 
111:ty, p. 106. | 

T — vero ſpeciatim de hic ſola (ſcilicet Natura Divina) demonſtran- 
dum idem iilud eſt ; Naturam Divinam, quæ in Perſonis ineſt tribus, non 
natione cogitationeve ſola, quemadmodum que univerſalia dicimus, unum 
cuidpiam eſſe, ſed per fe abſolureque unam & ſingularem atque individuam 
ee rem triplici Propriecate ſubſiſtentem. Petev. de Tin. p. 246. col. 2. 
Ed. Antwerp. | P. 109. PP FP. 114. 
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true numerical and eſſential Unity of the Godbhead; * that th 
they attempt ſeveral ways of explaining it, they all agree in the 
thing, that Father, Son and Holy Gboſt, three diſtind Divine 
Perſons, are united in one numerical Nature and Eſſence, 
\W hence I conclude his meaning to have been the ſame with 
Damaſcen's : That things, which any way differ, may be num. 
ber'd, and that none elſe can be number d; but that ſuch are num. 
ber'd according to that by which they differ. And thus methinks 
he declares his ſenle in the Page before cited, ſaying, That 
tho all the Fathers aſſert the Singularity of the Godhead, 
< or the numerical Unity of the Divine Efſence, yet they 
do not aſſert ſuch a numerical Unity, as there is where there 
« js but one Perſon as well as one Eſſence; but ſuch a numerical 
“Unity as there is between three who are '040855101, of the 
very ſame Nature, but are not merely united by a ſpeci- 
& fick Unity, but by an eſſential Union; I ſuppole he rather 
means an || Unity of ſingular Eſſence, and therefore are Three 
and One, three in Hypoſtaſis and one in Eſſence. 

What the Doctor next offers by way of Argument, does 
not in effect oppoſe what I aſſert; but only there's a little 
diſagreement in words, which is eaſily reconcil' d. The M. 
cene Fathers, ſays he, in way of oppoſition to this Doctrine 
of Arius, that the Son or Word was not eTeps5105 nor & Me. 
50105 but 614085105 7%) e, co-eſſential or conſubſtantial with 
tbe Father; that is, nota Creature but God, or agreeing with 
the Father in that common Nature or Eſſence of the God- 
head. So that this is that Sg, Eſſence or Subſtance of the 
antient Fathers, which is ſaid to be the ſame in all the three 
Hypoſtaſes of the Trinity, as they are calbd God; not a ſingu- 
lar exiſtent Eſſence (by which *tis plain he means Hypoſtaſs, 
and ſo l agree with him) but the common, general or univerſal 
Eſſence of the Godhead, or of the uncreated Nature, call'd 
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by St. Hilary, & one Nature not by Unity of Perſon, but of Kind 
which Unity, ſays he, of the common or general Eſſence of the 


Godhead, is the ſame thing alſo with that Equality which ſome . 


antient Fathers ſo much inſiſt upon againſt Arius, namely an E- 
quality of Nature, as the Son and Father are both of em alike 
God; that Eſſence of the Godhead, which is common to all the 
;bree Perſons, being, as all other Eſſences, ſuppos'd to be in- 
diviſible. From which Equality it ſelf, again ſays he, alfo 
does it appear, that they acknowledg*d no Identity of ſingular 
Eſſence (that is, he means again of Hypoſtaſzs, and ſo again 
we are agreed) it being abſurd to ſay that one and the ſelf- 
{ame thing is equal to it ſelf. I grant it is ſo ; and therefore 
don't maintain that one Eſſence as ſuch, but one Divine Hypo- 
fas as ſuch, tho having one and the ſame common Eſſence, 
is equal to another. In the -F Concluſion of this Head he ſtill 
ſeems right as to the thing, tho he fail in Terms; while he 
would have it, that the Fathers oppos d numerical Sameneſs 
to common, as Terms inconſiſtent os incompoſſible; (by 
which former however he - meant Hypoſtaſis, and ſo his in- 
ward Senſe was right.) And again, having ſaid common Eſ- 
ſence, he paraphrales on it, as uſually, by generical and ſpeci- 
fical ; which Terms, as I have noted, are too wide and looſe, 
and ſuch as the Fathers never us'd in this caſe according to 
the true logical ſenſe of em. WRIT Tn Bens 

But for this again the Doctor goes on ſtill. to argue from 
the || words. of Athanaſius cited at large, but the Subſtance 
whereof lies in theſe that follow: He who affirmeth- that 
* the Son is not ſo of God, as a Man is of a Man, accor- 
ding to Eſſence or Subſtance ; but that he is like him only 
as a Statue is like a. Man, or as a, Man may be like to God; 
© it is manifeſt that ſuch a one, tho he uſ the word Homo- 
© oui yet doth not really mean it. Where, Tays the Doc- 
tor, we ſee plainly that tho the word Homoouſios be inter- 


Natura una, non Unitate Perſonz, ſed Generis. De Synod, 
T Intel. Syſt. Pp. 608. W 23 
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« preted that which hath one and the ſame Eſſence or g. 
« ance, yet is this underſtood of the ſame common Nature 
and as one Man is of the ſame Eſſence or Subſtance with 
&« another. Anſw. All this I grant ; and what follows from 
it? Not that the Divine Eſſence is a ſpecifical Nature, nar 
conſequently that the Divine Hypoſtaſes are Eſſences numeritaſ 


y! 
differing from each other However l allow this Similizude 0 E 
far, as St. Athanaſius and the other Fathers ever meant it; 4 
that is, to denote a real Diſtinction, and at once the Divinity m 
of the three Hypoſtaſes; which in theſe reſpects, almoſt a; Wl « 
Individuals, are diſtinct from each other, and co-equal in 6 
Nature and Perfection. But beyond this, ſo far were the 
Fathers from endeavouring by this Inſtance to make a yet 
wider Interval between the Divine Hypoſtaſes, that rather, 60 
agreeably to what I ſaid before, they deſign'd it ſecondarily, K 
as an Argument drawn a minore ad majus, at once to ſhey al 
that they were one numerical ſmgular Nature. For thus they el 
ſuppos'd it; If ſeveral individual Men could not properly WM +: 
« be ſaid to have more than one Nature, much leſs could this WM :: 
te be ſaid of the three Divine Perſons ; which are merely Wl 
<« diſtinguiſh'd from one another and no more, and therefore p. 
* muſt have a greater Unity of Nature than duch as are not Wil v 
« only diſtinguiſn'd, but alſo divided from one another by a WMll th 
<« ſeparate Exiſtence : and what is this greater Unity, but Wl fo 
what we term a numerical? And thetefore, ſays * Petaviu, of 
the Fathers did not hereby intend to aſſert the very ſame Unity in WM © 
the Divine Perſons, which is in human Individuals ; but by the con- 

pariſon of this, to point at a much ſurer and ſtraiter Unity in Wl © 

them. 4 

But further, ſays the Doctor, we might here alſo add w 

this the concurrent Teſtimonys of the other orthodox F: 

thers, but to avoid Tediouſneſs we ſhall omit them, and on 
inſert ſome Paſſages out of St. Auſtin to the ſame purpoſe, With: 
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* Hec Ratio ad ſimilitudinem tantummodo valet, non ad proprietaten: 
qua uſos eſſe ſcimus Hilarium, Auguſtinum & alios Patres; non ut <juf 
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monſtrarent. De Trin. J. 4. c. 9. P. 226. col. 2, 
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nſw. He might, I think, as well have let this alone too; all 
that he alledges proving juſt nothing to the purpoſe his drives 
at, namely, that the Divine Hypoſtaſes are three diſtiMF Aume- 
rical Eſſences ; only, as 1 ſaid, it upholds what it was in- 
tended to do, a real Diſtin@ion and an * between em; 
which in this caſe do not exclude a Singulatify of 'em in 
Eſſence, tho this be common; nay what he laſt quot& from St. 
4uſtin (unleſs he ſuppoſes him to have held more than one God) 
methinks very plainly declares it: * If the Son be not a 
« Creature, then is he of the ſame Subſtance with the Fa- 
ther; for whatever Subſtance is not God is Creature, and 
e whatever is not Creature is God. And therefore if the Son 
« be not of the ſame Subſtance with the Father, he muſt need 
« be a made and created Subſtance, and not truly God: 
What the Doctor adds H of the Fathers tejecting r 
and Hoon, has been before anſwer'd : this Was done, 1 
either of theſe Terms ſhould ſeem to 2 an Idemity of 
Hypoſtaſis, which here again he expreſly confounds with. ſm- 
gular individual Eſſence, and thence infers, that to aſſert this 
would be downright Sabellianiſm : with which however the 
preſent Church would think it very hard to be charg'd, or 
with holding any thing really contradictory to what the or- 
thodox Fathers held, notwithſtanding that they aſſerted the 
former; they ſtill maintaining the 5,405" and 4 Community 
of Nature in the Hypoſtaſes, agreedbly to what Athanaſins 
ſays of the antient Catholick Church : © || That it neither 
* heliev'd leſs than this Homoodſian Trinity, leſt it mould 
comply with Judaiſm or ſink into Sabellianſm ; nor yet 
more than this, leſt on the other hand it ſhould tumbſe-down 
into Arianiſm, which is the ſame, with Pagan Polytheiſm 
and Idolatry : it introduting in like manner the Worſhip 
* of Creatures together with the Creator. - Next whereas 
ole, the Doctor aſſerts, j** ** That tho this Homoouſeotes or Co- 
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em: * $i Filius Creatura non eſt, ejuſdem cum Patre Subſtantiæ eſt : Omniz 


ejul- im Subſtantia; quæ Deus non eſt, Creatufa eſt, &. De Trin. I. 1. 
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« eſſentiality of the three Perſons in the Trinity does ity 

ec — 2 God, yet does it not follow from — 
<« neceſſity, that they are therefore one God. Anſw. What 
then, is the Godhead a Species, a mere ſecond :Notion ?* The 
truth of that Aſſertion I flatly deny: if the Perſons are Ap. 
moouſious inthe Godhead, they are neceſſarily one Gad, be- 
cauſe God is but one. If he ask me bow they are one God, | 
am not bound to anſwer him, Whoever attempts to explajy 
this, having no Scripture Light to guide him, cannot bur ex. 
poſe himſelf, And * what he quotes from St. Atbanaſuus az 
endeavouring to do it, is only urg'd by that Father a little to 
illuſtrate, not explain the Unity of the Trinity; and in way of 
Argument runs, I ſay again, only a minore ad majus. It muſt 
be conſider'd that this great Man, when having appear'd as x 
real Trinitarian, was provok'd by Hereticks to clear himſelf 
from Tritheiſm ; accordingly in his Book concerning the com- 
mon Eſſence of the three Perſons, he entitles one Chapter, 
+ that there are not three Gods, And this ſhews enough for my 
Purpoſe, however his Words are repreſented, that he beliey'd 
one numerical Eſſence of the Godhead, he calling it alſo || the 
Holy Monad, and ſaying, ** that the Son and the Father are one 
thing in the Propriety of Nature, and in the Sameneſs of one Gad. 
bead. Neither from which words (with Dr. Cudworth's good 
leave) nor yet from the Context can it be drawn, that Aba. 
naſius here exprelly meant a Sameneſs. of common, or, as the 
+ Doctor will word it, of generick or ſpecifick Eſſence, bit 
of ſingular and numerical; tho indeed I grant, that he at 
once held this ſame Eſſence to be common in reference to the 
Divine Hypoſtaſes. In ſhort, he tells us again in his Expoſition 
of Faith Neither do we acknowledg three Hypoſta- 
s ſes divided or ſeparate by themſelves, as is to be ſeen; cor- 
* poreally in Men, that we may not comply with the Pagan 
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meant in the Godbead, as excluſive. of a. numerical Unity. 
However I own, that both they, and eſpecially Dr. Cams 
in his Account of em, have us'& ſome looſe Terms, ſpecific 
and ſometimes generical inſtead of 2 and numerical Ef. fo! 
ſence inftead of, Hypoſtaſis ;, and in this ſenſe twas the Scope th 
of this latter to ſnew, that the antient Fathers were not 1d. 
minal or moda Trinitarians, but held three real Eſſenors, not 
one Eſſence or Hypoſtaſs in the Godhead: but making an 


allowance for this miſtake of Words (ſuppoſing the Fathers th 


to have miſtaken em ſo far and ſo often as the Doctor has pr 
done for dem) I do not find but that their inward: Senſe Fe 
was right and orthodox, and indeed na other than what to 
the preſent Church, tho taught by the Experience of this va 
and former Ages to be more cautious in words, does to this D 
day believe and confeſs: namely, that theſe three, Father, 9 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt are God; and yet withal that there is by 
but one ſingular individual God; by conſequence that there is W 
a real Trinity in Unity, and that at once a numerical Unity of G 
Nature and Eſſence, and {0 without. a Tritheiſm. In ſhort 
then I ſay of the antient Fathers, or rather of Dr. Cudworth 
as giving an account of 'em, what Gregory. Nyſſen has ſaid of 
Eunomius, when terming the three Divine Perſons three EV. 
ſences : * If, ſays he, be ſo underſtand a Diſtinction of Eſſences 
as to exclude the Impiety of Sabellius, mhoaccammodated only three 
Names to one Subject; then would, he himſelf and all other pious 
Men readily agree and ſhake bands with him; tho in Morus ant: 
Expreſſion be ſeems to be out, as uſing Eſſence. inſtead: of Hypo- 
[| Ra F* e e Ta 

And now having thus far examin'd, and, as I hope, in 
ſome meaſure rectify d and clear d the Doctor's Account of 
the antient Fathers, as touching their Doctrine of à Tyinity 
in Unity, Icome next to ſay ſomething of the Doctor in Per. 
ſon, as I'm apt to believe he has ſuffer d. very much on this 
occaſion, from ſome ho have not or would not underſtand 
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him; 


im; while in giving an #fcontit of the Platonick, and there- 
_ of the Chriſtian 204% ts appears indeed. dverfond of 
ſome improper Terms, and then plaufibly ſets off and argues 


for ſome Points, which are ſeemingly erroneous; and has 


thence been concluded himſelf to be Heterodox in Jug - 
ment. Of this (to omit wat is daily toſs'd about in Con- 
verfation) I ſhall produce ſume Iuſtances from what has un- 
dergone the Preſs, and engbite a little” into the Juſtice of 
them. And for this the way is in a PBreat meaſure already 
prepar'd, we having before ſeen, that the Doctor's chief 
Failure has been in the miſap lication of Words; and. now 
to make this yer lainer, 1 think fit to remile theſe Obſer- 
rations: Firſt, that the Doftbt*s main Den in all his Jargi 
Diſcourſe from p. 1 may ſay 192 to þ. 632 of the Int lecke 
g ſtem (whatever elſe is included in that ſpace coming in only 
by way of Digreſſion) was to ptove that the Heathens, not- 
withſtanding they were Polythei/ts and Worſhippers of many 
Gods, yet were at once univerſally  Monotheiſts or Worſhi 
pers of one ſupreme. God; and among the Teſt, pn 
that the genuine Platoniſts N 546 $01). WI held a 
Triad of Divine Hypoſtaſes, were likewiſe ſuch, and held 
but one Divinity. Whence I conclude, that as in general he 
allow d of ho ſuch thing as a Belief of more co-ordinate Gods, 
ſo like wiſe in particular he could not * mean the Divine Hy- 
potaſes {alletted by the PJatoni/ts) to have only, a ſpecifical 
Unity of Eiſence, according as the Term ſpecifics? imports, 
when apply'd to other things, Secondly, by conſequence 
that 'twas not his Intention to deelare his own Sentiment, bu 
rſt that of the Paconifh as touching a. Trinity in Unity, an 
next that of the Nicene,Fathers, 48 thereia, agreeing Wi 
em: and ſo it is by accident only if be drop any thing as 
from himſelf, or by which one may gueſs at his own, Opinion; 
unleſs as it may be preſum'd in general, that his Faith was 
the ſame with that of the antient orthodox Fathers, and that 
accordingly it wirh the Account the has given us of 
that, Otherwite Lind him very ig in uttering- expreſ] 
lis own private Sentiment: and this, 1 believe, can har 
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muſt chiefly be infer'd from the advantageous Deſcription of 
and the plauſible Turn he gives to this or that Notion of 
others, from his collateral Apologys and Illuſtrations & jr, 
and his having a fling now and then at the contrary, .or. a; 
leaſt from his not finding fault with and condemning it, whey 
tis fuch as appears to be heterodox and falſe. Wherefore 
the Caſe being ſo, twill in the next place be eaſy to ſee. what 
Judgment may reaſonably and equitably be made either for or 
againſt him. 1 W 
Now the Doctor being indeed a profeſs d and reſolute . 


. nitarian, has, from his manner of Expreſſion, been taken by | 
many for a Tritheiſt; under Which Character, as he may be 


liable to be cenſur'd by the Orthodox, ſo for the ſame reaſon 
may he be alſo applauded by the Heterodox, -as tending to 
expoſe and undermine the true Faith, and propagate the Er. 
ror of the Antitrinitarians. Accordingly in fact has he been 
more than ſuſpected by ſome of the former, tho I'm per- 
ſuaded, if rightly underſtood, his inward Senſe and theirs 
would not at all differ; and the latter, thro a like miſtake of 


his own private Opinion, for what he only delivers as that of 


others, or rather from ſome improper, Terms, by Which he 
would utter their Meaning and ſometimes his own, do 
gladly embrace the Learned Dr. Cudworth, that great Phitaſs 
pher and Divine, as they very pleaſingly and feelipgly. ftile 
him, at leaſt as an accidental, tho not a deſign'd and teal 
Friend; while from the Account which he gives of a Tru, 
as held by the Platoniſts, and, Fathers of the Church, they con- 
clude both them and himſelf by the way, as appeari gt 

2 9 


in ao other ſenſe Trinitarians.: and that ſo in effect, as f C. 
calle before him had expreſly done, he ſerves their purpoſe; 


they readily inferring, that if the Nicene Fathers eſpecially, 


and fo great a Doctor, or at leaſt they by themſelves, accor- 
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ding to him, inſtead of Trinitarian: were real Ty beißt, there 
is juſt ground from Reaſo# and Seripture, tho in oppoſition to 
ſo great human 1 to reject ſuch à Trinity, and 
barely to hold the Unity of the Godhead. Wherefore I 
ay, that having already given ſatisfaction touching the Fa- 
thers and the DoQor's Account of em, it now remains that 
| juſtify and clear, ſo far as may be, the Doctor himſelf from 
the Imputation'of Tritberſm, oo OD 

1. He is charg'd from vatious Quarters with aſſerting or 
holding * the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt to be three diſtin 
infinite Minds or Spirits, and by conſequence three Gods. 
Anſw. But from what can this be drawn? From what, 1 
ſay, that he repreſented this even as the Opinion of others; 
and from what eſpecially, that he declar'd it as his own 
In ſhort, if he any where ſaid or meant this, it was beſidet, 
nay contrary to his main Deſign and Drift, which was to aſ- 
ſert the Unity of the Godhead, as held by the -Platoniſts and 
fathers, notwithſtanding their Triad of Divine Hypeſtaſes; 
with which I can't but on, that the Doctrine of three in- 
finite Spirits in the Godbead can no way conſiſt : and ſurely 
twould have been a moſt unhappy Blunder, if the Doctor in- 
tending to vindicate Mankind, and particularly the Heathen 
Polytheiſts and Trinizarians from theCharge of Tritbeiſm or hold- 
ing a Plurality"of odr, he himſelf by the way fix'd the very 
ſame upon the beſt of Men and Chriſtians, and ſuck as were 
undoubted Monotheiſts ; as unhappy, as if while deſgning to 
confute, he unwittingly (as + another expreſly charges bim, 
of whom more anon) gave a handle to Atbeiſm. But more- 
over, as he could not 7 ſo neither by accident has he 
once ſaid this, whether in hisown or the Perſon of others; 
nor in ſhort,” did he ever mean it. Whence I can't but par- 
ticularly wonder at one Writer's Confidence, who, as will be 
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ſeen more hereafter, firſt makes the Doctor ſpeak what 

pleaſes, and then falls a laſhing him for. Error 4 
doxy : As for inſtance, * T hat Dr. Cudworth in ; 

<« to that Council, that is the Lateran held in the! Year 
<«< 1215, deſcribes the Divine Perſons to be Nog. And, and 
&« Nnywaile Spirits, Whereas | affirm in the firſt place, tha 
the Doctor never uſes theſe Words either in his own Perſon cr 
upon this occaſion, nor, as I have faid, even means, and much 
leſs openly deſcribes the Perſons of the Godhead, to be what 
is denoted by the Import of them. And ſecondly I fay, that 
neither in the Perſon of others does he at all uſe the : latter 
Greek ar Enghiſh Word, and the former of em but. in one 
only Paſſage (tho this indeed be cited or hinted by Þ hin 
thrice) at leaſt upon this occaſion, he telling us that Ain 
8 Contemporary with Plotinus, and who is ſaid to have taken 
notice of what St. Jobn the Evangeliſt had written cancem- 
ing the Lagos, as agreeing with the Platenick and Hitag 
Hypothefis ; that he, I ſay, making a threefold Demiugu o 
Opifex of the World, calls em three Minds andthiee Kings, &t. 
Upen which words Preslus (whom however neither did the 
Doctor look on to be a genuine Platoniſt) thus commenteth: 
|| Amelius cberefore ſuppoſeth thefe three Ainds and Demiungic 
Principles of bis to be both the ſame with Plato's three Kings; and 
Orphens's Trinity of Phanes, Uranus aud Chronus, re. © But 
this Language after all, tho ſomewhat excuſahle in a Heathen, 
vet is (ach as Va ſure, and it will hereafter appear, that 
Dr. Cudmorth did, and all true Believers can't but abominate, 
Not but I own, that in the Perſonof others and on athey be. 
caſions the Doctor does indeed frequently uſe the word u 
or Minds, L ſay, in the Perſon, of others, that is, of N 
tante, yet whom he did not look on as genuine, neither; 
namely, not to deſeribe their Divine Hypaſtaſes, but to de- 
note a ſort of oi votpoi or voi, intelleckual or intelligible Gods, 
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ments of ſome ſpurious modern Platoniſis, as being fancy d 
by them (diſagreeably to Plato's true Doctrine) to be in 


or Agatbotetes were thus ſuppos?d by them to belong to the 
firſt 4onad or Good : both which Fictions Dr. Cudworth does 
ypon many accounts find fault with and explode. However 
upon this firſt Arreſt, the aforeſaid Writer goes on to pro- 
ſecute the Doctor yet further, telling us poſitively,” * That 
be among others as much meant three Gods, as any Pagan ever 
dd; and will allow him no better Society or Rank among 
Chriſtians, than that of Philoponns, who, as Nitepborus tells us, 


duals, as among Men, and ſo held no other: than a colledive 
or ſpecifical Unity, of the Godhead ; and of Abbe Jodohinn, 
who in the middle Ages did much the ſame; and of Yaler- 
tinu Gentilis and Genebrurd, who alſo in late times have held 
ſomething like it; the former aſſerting the Divine Hypoſtaſes 
to be three 2 —— — — and Subſtance ; the 
latter, tho not denying them to be eu, yet maintaining 
them alſo to be — Indevidadls, eternal Spirits o 
Andi. All which, in reference to Dr. Cudworth, 1 to 
be mere Buffoonry, and what this Accuſer can never prove: 
not that I'm inclin'd or thiuk my felf bound to plead for the 
Doctor, where he is truly blamable; a8 I can't indeed deny 
but that he is in this, While in accounting for the Doctrine of 
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perſuaded he might have ſpar d, to ſhew how the lat · 
ter eſpecially, upon ſome occaſions extraordinary, ex preſi d 
tbeir ſenſe of a Trinity in Unity 3 and fo indeed reviv'd ſome 
Terms, which tho well · meant by them at the firſt, yet are 
not altogether proper, and very -ptobably: occaſion d the 
Errors of the Per ſons laſt nam'd z which therefore the Church 
long ago (as the Fathers themſelves would undoubtedly 
bare done, had they foreſeen” or Hd to fee. the M} conſe- 
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great numbers either in or about their firſt And or ſecond 
Hypoſtaſis, and to be participated and created 44inds, hut 
jet ſuperior to the univerſal Aid; as alſo infinite Henades 


of old divided the indiviſible Nature of God imo three Indivi- 


the Platoniſts and . he takes much pains, which 'm 
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quence of them) thought fit to alter, for prevention of the 


like for the future. 


- 2 ObjeF, But ſtill it is ſaid, that whatever the Do 
words were, ſurely his meaning was Tritheiſtirt ſeeing ® he 
aſſerts three diſt ind Subſtances in the Godbead, by which 25 
they muſt be ſpiritual, tis unqueſtionable that be underſtood thru 
Spirits and three Minds and by conſequence three Gods, Auſw. K. 
gain I ſay, tis falfe that Dr. Cudwortbh ever aſſerted three difting 
Subſtances in ide Godhead, at leaſt in his own name; and 
even where he ſeems to do it in that of others, as ſomewhere 
indeed (tho rarely) he does, yet muſt this be underſtood in 
a qualify'd ſenſe, according as he and they may be in reaſon 
ſupposd to have meant, and agreeably to the Tenor of their 
Doctrine elſewhere: as for inſtance when he tells vs,-*+ That 
te the three Platonick Hypoſtaſes ſeem to be nothing elſe but 
<« infinite Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite active Love 
« and Power, not as mere Qualitys or Accidents, but as ſub. 
„ ſtantial things, &c. all concurring together to make up 
« one ©&0v or Divinity. Here tis obſervable, that he doe; 
not ſay out Subſtances, but only ſubſtantial things, which 
he very well might in oppoſition to Modes or Accidents ; and 
thereby only implies, that, according to the Platoniſts, they 
were three diſtinct Subſ5tences, making however but one Di- 
vine "Subſtance or God; Td. oc, according to them, ſigul- 


fying, as was before noted, the one ſupreme God. And what 
again if he tells us |] elſewhere plainly, that from three Divine 
Attributes, infinite Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite alive 
Power, the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts ſeem to have framd 
their Trinity of Archical Hypoſtaſes, ſuch as bave the nature of 
Principles in the Univerſe, and which they apprebend as ſeveral 
diſtin Subſt ances, &c ? Here in like manner muſt we take 
the word Subſtances according to the ſenſe in which he and 
they here certainly meant it, rather than that in which it is 
commonly taken by others. Now methinks the Doctor in 
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The Introduftton. 85 
the firſt place. terming the Hypoſtaſes three Divine Auri- 
butes, agreeably to the mind of thoſe Philoſophers, {implies 
em not to be three abſolute diſtinct Subſtances, according'to 
the ordinary Import of this word, and upon the ſuppoſition 
that the Godhead is impartible; which again is more plain 
from what follows (eſpecially conſidering that it is otherwiſe 
moſt certain that they held but one individual, independent 
and uncreated God) that notwithſtanding this, they extend 
the 76 Oo ſo far, as to comprebend them all within it, that is, 
to be one Divine Subſtance or God; ſtill they meant em, as 
before, to be indeed ſub#antial things, but which are not ſo 

roperly term'd Subſtances as ences : and therefore the 
or elſewhere granting this to be their inward meaning 
(and this at leaſt ſhews enough for my purpoſe what his own 
meaning was) * often corrects their Language, and calls dem 
more agreeably to Chriſtian Ears, Hypoſtaſes, Subhſiſtences or 
Perjans. © | 8 8 | 
: Object. But ſtill, you'll ſay, all this is but trifling about 
Words; the Doctor himſelf moſt certainly meant the thing, 
whether he ſpoke out three SubFances or not, and that's e- 
nough : this plainly follows from his - ſaying to this purpoſe, 
that the Divine Hypoſtaſes were not held by the antient Fa- 
thers to have one numerical Eſſence or Subſt ance; by conſe- 
quence they were held to have more, that is to ſay. three ſe- 
veral Subſtances. Anſw. This is the Doctor's meaning, that 
the three Divine Hypoſtaſes were not held by them to be in- 
deed but one Hypoſtaſis, he . conſtantly: making, as 1 ob- 
ſerv'd, numerical or ſingular Eſſence ſynonymous to Hypo- 
ſtaſis ; but to have a common Eſſence or Subſtance, which 
yet is not excluſive of ſingular Subſtance, And here again 
it is very remarkable, that the DoQor all along very cau- 
tiouſly avoids the naming out of this Conſequence; and omits 
the word Subſtances in the Plural (tho || he fays indeed that 
Subſtauce in the ſingular, and in reference to the Godbead, 
was ud by tbe. F atbers. as ſynonymous with Eſſence)" from which 
we may reaſonably preſume, that therefore he did not mean 
chen of” 78 een Wed 087 1/47 2600 7% 
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86 The Introduftion. | 
4 Objeck. Mean them, you'll ſay; and what elſe could 
he mean by three. Eſſences in the Godhead, which he all along 
aſſerts, but three diſtin Subſtances ? Anſw. He does in- 
deed expreſly aſſert three Eſſences in the Godhead, and ſeems 
too fond of the Epithets individual, ſingular and numerical, 
as added to them; 1 ſay, too fond of theſe Epithets, becauſe 
improper in this Caſe, and not agreeable even to his own 
inward-Senſe : he really meaning, I ſay, as was before abun. 
dantly ſhewn, his three numerical, fingular or individual 
Eſſences of the Godhead to be no other than what he terms 
exiſtent Eſſences, which is his own Definition of Hypoſtaſes, 
and ſo intending to imply no more than three real Sub/iences, 
not Subſtances (Which would indeed ſeem more emphatically 
to intimate three Individuals) in the Godhead ; and in that 
ſenſe underſtanding that neither did the Fathers hold the 
Bleſſed Trinity to have but one numerical Subſtance, that is 
to ſay Hypoſtaſis, but three, | OE 
5 Object. What then you'll ſay, that allowing a real Diver- 
ſity. of Hypoſtaſes, the Doctor ſtill aſſerted aue and the. ſame 
numerical Eſſence and Subitance of the Godhead, in which 
they all agree and are united? Anſw. No, I do not fay 
that he directly aſſerted, yet however that undoubtedly 
he muſt have meant this. IN 2 
s Otiect. Why then, youll ſay, did he ſo frequently call 
the E of the Godhead, in which the Hypoſtaſes agree, 
ſpecifical,, nay generical 2 Anſw. Theſe Terms were not ſo 
much intended to expreſs the Unity or what the Godhead 
was in it felf, as rather they were apply'd, and that too 
ſomewhat looſly by the Fathers and the Doctor, to denote 
the Commannity of it to Three, as alſo at once the real DiF- 
tinction, yet Equality of theſe three; and this is all that-can 
be made of thoſe Terms as us'd by the one or the other. Ac- 
cordingly, as we have ſeen, whenever they come to be open d 
in their true meaning, ar as when apply'd in other Caſes, then 
the Doctor no longer ſtands to em, they plainly inferring, as 
he more | than once owns, a downright Tritbeiſut, from 


which as well the Platoniſts and Fathers, as alſo himſelf, 
7 Object. How then could he ſay, that the D. Hypoſtaſes are 
= # 5 as 


as * diverſe and diſtinctꝭ as three Angels or three Aden, and as 
Peter, James and John? Auſr. He never has once ſaid or 
meant this, and it is only ſaid for him by others, Indeed he 
brings in ſome of the Fathers, as uſing that Compariſon but 
then he thinks that St. Cyril and others (of whom more anon) 
do carry it too far in point, of Diſtinction, there being in 
this Inſtance a real Separation; and approves. of it no fur- 
ther (and indeed it was intended no further) than as it bare- 
ly gives an Intimation, that the Divine Hypoſtaſes are really 
diſtinguiſh'd, tho not ſever'd, and are co-equal in Nature and 
per fections, even as three Men. 

$ Object. What then Jon' ll have it that the Doctor held 
an Equality of the Divine Rypoſtaſes? Auſw. Ves, I will ſo: 
that is, tho not in this — 4 as they are Hypoſtaſes, and 
as ſuch ſtand diſtinguiſh'd from each r, yet however as 
to their Materia ſubſtrata (if I may ſo ſpeak) they being equal- 
ly God, or rather one and the ſame Subſtance of the Deity. 

9 Object. But no, yowll ay, © + He plainly reviv'd the Er- 
« rors of FVulentiuus Gentilis concerning the Trinity, and 
- « wholly agreeing with him, will have only the Father to be 
« truly and properly God: || That the Doctor was mollis 
% Arianus a moderate Arian, in that again be deſires: to 
e dikingyiſh his Explication from all others of the Modegny 
&« by this Mark, that it alloweth not the three Perſons to be 
* in any reſpect, but Duration, co- equal; nay, tho by 
t faith, that the Son and Spirit are alſo eternal, yet he can- 
not deny but that there muſt be ſome Priaxisy ef the Fa · 
ther, as the Fountain, Principle and Cauſe, before the Son 
* and Spirit as Effects: That he particularly inſtanceth the 
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* Conſiderations on Explications, Cc. p. 14. col. 1. Diſcourſe of Nom. 
and Real Trinitarians, p. 27. col. 2. | 7 72 
+ Nye in Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, p. 19. and in Inſtirutions con- 
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concerning, the Controverſy about the B. Trinity pan Oe. p. 7. 
| Confiderations on Explications, c. p. 18. 2. p. 14. col. 1. p. 19. 
col. 1. and Diſcourſe of Nominal and Real Trinitar. P. 27. col. 4. the 
Author of this latter juſt after contraditts bimſelſ, as reckoning Dr. Queoreh 
among thoſe whe/ ay, that Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt are three \nfinine, Spiniasg 
three omniſcient Kinds. 471 zoo + 
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whether Platoniſts or Fathers, and was very far from ever 


4 & [nferiority of the Son and Spirit to the firſt Perſon or 
< the Father in Dignity, and in Authority, and in Power, 
« and ſays that only the Father is Almighty ad intra or really 
« Almighty, and ſo the Son and Spirit are impotent: That 
© theſe are God, Omnipotent and the other Divine Attri. 
4 butes, but only by the Father's Concurrence with them, 
te and their Subordination and Subjection to him; they are 
« not omnipotent ad intra or of themſelves, but only by 
« means of the Fathers Concurrence; in which ſenſe” there 
« js no Creature, but what may be ſaid to be Omnipotent 
« and God : nay that the Doctor is very ſharp upon ſome of 
„ the Fathers, as teaching an implicit Tritheiſm, becauſe 
« they ſaid three Divine Perſons are equal in' Power 
« and all other Divine PerfeQions ; it follows, faith Dr, 
« Cudworth, that they are three Gods: The true Doctrine 
« is, that the Father only is omnipotent ad intra, and hath ſo 
& much the ſole Authority, that the other two Divine Perſons 
“ are wholly dependent on him; and thereby tho the Son is 
& a God and the Holy Spirit a God, yet only the Father is 
& God war" Fo, or God by way of Excellence: And fadds 
« expreſly f, that if the Perſons were co-ordinate, that is, 
equal in Authority, Dignity or Power, they ſhould not be 
“one, but three Gods. Anſw. I am ſo amaz d at the extra- 
vagant injuſtice of theſe Imputations, that I can hardly with 
Patience make any reply to em! What a huddle'of ſpurious 
ungenuine Stuff (and much more might be cited from our 
London-Unitarians and their Journymen Scriblers) is here 
laid at Dr. Cudworth's door, which, were he now alive, he 
would utterly diſown and kick away! How inſolently is he 
affirm'd for the moſt part to have expre/ly ſaid, what he ne- 
ver once ſaid either in his own or even in the Perſon of others, 


meaning! It would not be unjuſt (tho perhaps it might be 
thought ill manners) to return all this in its proper coin, 
and to make ſhort work with it by giving it the lye, How- 
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ever, becauſe we are enter'd into a diſpute, I will not turn 
my back in a paſſion, leſt in that, tho nothing elſe, I ſhould 
ſeem to give my Opponents an advantage. But as the Doc- 
tor has indeed here and there dropt ſome apparent Hints to 
the purpoſes aforeſaid ; that I may ſilence ſuch Cavils for the 
future, and reſcue his Name from the hands of thoſe Inva- 
ders, who cite his Authority for Heterodoxy and Error, 
Pl ſoberly examine what has been ſaid, culling out and 
diſtinguiſhing what ſeems any way material in the rude Lump, 
which and whatever elſe may come in by the by being once 
anſwer'd, thereſt will of it ſelf fall. | 
Firſt then, whereas Dr, Cudworth is charg*d with reviving 
the Errors of Valentinus Gentilts, and for the like reaſon of 
being, as they term him, mollis Arianus or a moderate Arian, 
as allowing only the Son to be truly and properly God; and hold- 
ing the Son and Spirit to be eſſentially and ſubſtantially different 
from and inferior to the Fatber - I not only affirm, that he never 
{aid or meant this or any thing like ĩt, either in his own Perſon 
or even the Perſons of thoſe whoſe ſenſe he undertook to re- 
preſent ; but alſo that the only ſeeming Hint given towards 
it, or from which it may any way be drawn that he meant 
it, was deliver'd by him not as his own, but as the Doctrine 
of the Platonicks. And well by the way perhaps you'll take 
me up ſhort, Did not * Dr. Cudworth in accounting for the 
Docłrine of the Trinity, profeſs to follow the Platonick Philoſo- 
phers 2 No, I ſay, he did not; this Allegation is as falſe 
and unjuſt, as is the whole Account of Dr. Cudworth's. Doc- 
trine, given by one who ſays he did, It was not expreſly 
his Deſign to .account for the Chriſtian Trinity at all, but 
only for the Platonick, as this latter fell in with his. princi- 
pal Scope: and accordingly, if in doing ſo he be Rid to 
have pur ſu'd the Platonick Philoſophers, that is, to have fol- 
low'd after and ſearch'd into, but not eſpous d their Doc- 
trines; then indeed I grant what is ſaid : but what is it then to 
the purpoſe ? Nay moreover, if in his Account of the Plato- 
niſts Belief of a Trinity in Unity, he ſeem any way particularly 
to favor or incline to em, this can be only by his Endeavour 
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to do them all poſlible juſtice, and to ſhew how near their 
Doctrine comes to that of the Chriſtian Church; which he 
the rather did, to the end he might ſhame all thoſe, who 
even in the Sunſhine of Chriſtianity will not ſee, and pre. 
tend that this Article is nonſenſe, and implies a Repugnancy 
to Reaſon ; which yet Plato and his genuine Followers, who 
are granted on all hands to have been great Maſters of Rea. 
ſon, aſſented to and held as one of their capital Doctrines, 
albeit they had no other Guide or Motive to it, unleſs at 
the moſt a faint Tradition. But ſtill tho the Doctor thought 
it no Prejudice, but rather Advantage to the Chriſtian Faith, 
thus to give ſome colour to the Reaſonableneſs of it from 
the concurrent Suffrage of Heathens; yet has he not once 
ventur'd to ſet forth their Doctrine as a juſt Parallel, but 
only as a bare Illuſtration or Reſemblance of the Chriſtian; 
he often & ſaying and endeavouring to ſhew that it came near 
to, tho not equal'd, and much leſs exceeded it, ſo as to be 
worthier than that to be made the Object and Rule of his 
Faith; unleſs it be in the private ſenſe of ſome few Doctors, 
whom however, as I have noted, I he ſeems to look on as 
miſrepreſenting the Chriſtian Doctrine, in that they ſet it 
forth as a kind of Tritheiſm. But as the Chriſtian Triad 
ſtands in its true and genuine Senſe, and as ſet forth in Holy 
Writ, he always diſtinguiſhes between it and the Platonick, 
and no further yields his Aſſent to this latter, than it ſquares 
and agrees with the former. To ſhew that he ſuppos d the 
Platonick Doctrine of a Triad to be imperfeR, || he tells us, 
that this was abſolutely a matter of Divine Revelation, and as 
ſuch was .but ſparingly imparted to the Hebrews themſelves, 
from whom either mediately or immediately the Platonifts 
receiv'd it: but that afterwards it was more fully manifeſted 
under Cbriſtianity; and by conſequence what the Platoniſts 
taught of this Point could not come up to the Doctrine of the 
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Goſpel. However, he * wonders that living ſo long before Chriſti 
anity, they made ſo near an Approach to the Criſtian Truth after- 
pards reveaPd ; wherein he ſtill ſuppoſes, that they fell ſhort 
of the Accuracy of it. And in a word, the greateſt Com- 
mendation he gives of the Platoniſts in this point, is, that he 
prefers their Doctrine of a Trinity before Arianiſm, ſaying, 
That as Arianiſm is commonly ſappog'd to approach 
« nearer tothe Truth of Chriſtianity than Photinianiſm, ſo 
« is Platoniſm undoubtedly more agreeable thereunto than 
« Arianiſm ; it being a certain middle thing betwixt that 
and Sabellianiſm, which in general was the Mark that the 
« Nicene Council alſo aim'd at. And on the other hand, be- 
ſides that he never once intimated or ſuppos'd, that the 
Platoniſts Belief of a Trinity came up to the full height and 
meaſure of Chriſtian Faith, || he often, as I have hinted, men- 


tions and finds fault with their Expreſſions about it; in that 


notwithſtanding they really held the Divine Hypoſtaſes to be 
but one ©&ov or Divinity, yet they often term'd em three 
Principles, or a firſt, a ſecond, and a third God. ** Nay be- 
ſides that they utter d themſelves unadviſedly and inconſiſtentiy 
with their own Principles, he alſo grants, that they err'd in ſome 
meaſure as to the thing, and ws wander d out of the right 
path; and particularly in one reſpe&, touching this point, 
+ he cenſures the Platoniſts, calling a certain Notion of 
theirs a bigh-flown Conceit of Plotinus, and perbaps of Plato 
bimſelf too, &c. And in a word, he tells us elſewhere, 
that it cannot be dem d, but the beſt of Plato's Followers were 
ſometimes extravagant in their Dodrine of 4 Trinity and ac- 
cordingly is he often put to't to apologize for them. And 
however friendly he may for this reaſon be thought to the 
Platoniſts, yet after all *tis obſervable, that he makes this 
ſolemn Aſſeveration (which from a Man of his known Piety 
and Vertue; had I no other reaſon, I would much rather 
credit as ſincere and true, than the bare word of (a) any 
that accuſe him of Fraudulence and Falſhood) * Thar after 
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% having endeavour'd in the Perſon of the Platonick Chrif. 
“tian, partly to reQify and reform the true and genuine Pig. 
<« tonick Trinity, and partly to reconcile it with the Doc. 
< trine of the antient Church; nevertheleſs, ſays he, we 
* ſhall here declare, that whereſoever this moſt genuine 
e Platonick Trinity may be found to differ, not only from 
&« the Scripture it ſelf (which yet notwithſtanding is the ſole 
Rule of Faith) but alſo from the Form of the Nicene and 
“ Conſtantinopolitan Councils; and further, from the Doe. 

<« trine of Athanaſius too, in his genuine Writings (whether 
e it be in their Inequality of the Divine Hypoſtaſes or in any. 
<« thing elſe) is there utterly rejected by us. 80 far was 
Dr. Cudworth from being in his Judgment a profeſs'd and 
abſolute Follower of Platoniſm as ſuch, or any further than 
it ſuted with the Chriſtian Doctrine. Wherefore now to 
return to the points in hand: The Doctor, agreeably to his 
main drift, having not purpoſely deliver'd his own, but the 
Sentiments of others, what they have thought erroneouſly 
(if ſome things they have) cannot with juſtice be charged 
upon him; and accordingly might I now very well drop the 
aforeſaid Accuſations, without any further particular De- 
fences. But however, becauſe I know *twill be ſuſpected, 
that albeit the Doctor did not at all ſpeak out his own Seaſe, 
yet at leaſt he meant as the Platoniſts did, I ſhall proceed to 
conſider what may reaſonably be made of their Intimations 
as deliver'd by the Doctor (the Truth of which it's not my 
buſineſs here to diſpute) to the purpoſes aforeſaid ; the 
principal Ground and Sum whereof I take to be this: * That 
ce the genuine Platoniſts and 2328 aſſerted an eſſential 
© Dependence of the ſecond Hy poſtaſis upon the firſt, and 

<« alſo of the third both upon the firſt and ſecond, together 
_ « with a gradual Subordination in them. But how did they 
underſtand this Dependence and Subordination 2 Not in refe- 
rence to the abſolute Being or Operation any more of one Hypo- 
ſtaſis than another: foraſmuch as the Firſt, tho it be indeed 
look'd on as the Fountain of the Godhead, yet in all other re- 
ſpects is no more independent than the ſecond and third; foral- 
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much as it can no more be or act without them, than they 
without it, their Eſſence and therefore their Action, accor- 
ding to the Platoniſts, being altogether one and the ſame. 
And therefore by the way how looſly and wrongfully is it 
ſuggeſted in the Objection, that according to the Doctor, 
the Son and Holy Spirit, as abſolutely differing things, are or 
come under the Character of God, omnipotent and the like, 
only by means of the Father's Concurrence with them, and their 
Subordination and Subjection to him; in which ſenſe there is not a 
Creature, but may be ſaid to be Omnipctent and God! As if 
becauſe in ſome reſpect (of which more anon) the ſecond 
and third Hypoſtaſes are ſaid to be dependent and ſubordinate, 
therefore they were held to be univerſally and abſolutely ſo. 
Whereas neither Dr. Cudwortb, nor yet the Platoniſts, whoſe 
Senſe he delivers, conceiv'd in this particular Inſtance, that 
the ſecond and third Divine Hypoſtaſes were ſo dependent on 
the firſt, as one altogether different thing may be on ano- 
ther : but only that they might be ſaid to depend on, becauſe 
they cannot be without that Divine Eſſence or Subſtance, of 
which both the firſt and they alſo do jointly or rather indi- 
viſibly conſiſt ; which ſuppoſes indeed a relative Subordination - 
of ſome of the Hypoſtaſes as ſuch, to that which is firſt in 
order, as one or other of them muſt needs be : but does not 
at all infer an abſolute Inequality of them. Inequality, you'll 
lay? Is not this plainly imply'd by the very Term Subordi- 
nation? No, I ſay, it is not (as all my Opponents ſeem to 
imagine) in the ſenſe here aim'd at, that is, not an Inequa- 
lity of Nature, Eſſence or Subſtance ;, but io reference to this, 
ſtill there is a Co- equality of the Hypoſtaſes, tho not a Co- 
ordination, But no, no, you'll reply, this Doctrine of the 
Platoniſts is plainly Arian, which you can't deny to have ex- 
preſly aſſerted an Inequality of Subſtance in the Hypoſtaſes 
and for this you'll vouch no leſs topping Authoritys than 
thoſe of a famous Emperor, an antient Father, and a late 
great Theologer, that is, of Conſtantine, St. Cyril, and D. Pe- 
tavius e the firſt of theſe; * according to Dr. Cudworth him- 
ſelf, upon the report of Socrates, therefore calling the Arians 
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Porpbyrianiſts, that is to ſay, Platoniſts, Porphyrius having been 
a zealous Follower and Imitator of Plato and Plotinus ; the 
ſecond telling us, * That Plato did not perceive the while 
' Truth of the Trinity, but in like manner with thoſe who follow 

Arius, divided the Deity or made a Gradation in it, and intro. 

duc d ſubordinate |Hypoſtaſes - The tbird of 'em, after haying 

rightly ſtated the Dod@rine of Arius, adding, That + from the 

Profeſſion of this, it is moſt undeniably manifeſt (what was before 

affirm d) that Arius was a german or genuine Diſciple of Plato, 
Anſw. Were Truth on the ſide of theſe Authoritys, and Dr. 
Cudwosth againſt it, I own I would not ſcruple to deſert him 
and cleave to that; but being well aſſur'd, that Truth at 
the bottom lies in common among theſe great Men, and that 
they are not in the reſpect aforeſaid at real variance about 
it, far be it from me to raiſe or foment a needleſs difference 

between em. Dr. Cudworth will here anſwer for himſelf; and 
reconcile the ſeeming Diſagreement. Not that I think what 
he ſomewhere intimates will do it neither: namely, That 
<« the true reaſon, why ſame late Writers as well as antient, 
c and among theſe St. Cyril, have affirm'd Platoniſm to ſym- 
& bolize with Arianiſm, and the latter to have been indeed 
ce nothing elſe but the Spawn of the former, is merely be- 
« cauſe the Platoniſts did not acknowledg one and the fame 
“ numerical Eſſence or Subſtance of all their three Hypoſtaſes, 
ce Cc. that is, as the Doctor underſtands the Terms, not 
really three Hypoſtaſes, but one; which he wrongly ſuppoſesto 
be the now receivꝰ d Dofrine of the Church: whereas the pre- 
ſent Church, agreeably to the antient, holding indeed areal 
Diſtinction of Hypoſtaſes, Subſiſtences or Perſons, aſſerts not- 
. withſtanding one and the ſame numerical Eſſence or Subſtance 
of them, as alſo a Dependence and Subordination of the ſe- 
cond and the third; which likewiſe St. Cyril did not deny, 
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3; this excludes a Co-ordination, and yet does not infer an 
Inequality of Eſſence. But the Doctor's beſt and moſt healing 
Anſwer, is what he ſignifies * elſewhere, and particularly 
applies to Petavius. He diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of Platoniſts, one 
of which were not taken notice of by the Perſons aforeſaid, 
but all of that name were reckon'd by em in the number of the 
ſecond : namely genuine, or thoſe who faithfully expounded, 
improv'd and follow'd Plato's true Senſe; and ſpurious, or 


{ach as tho call'd. from his Name, yet deviated from, deprav'd 


and miſrepreſented it. The former, he tells us, tho aſſert- 
ing indeed a Subordination in the Divine Hypoſtaſes as ſuch, 
yet ſtill held em to be duo, co- eſſential, or of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, and not Creatures, as Arius ſuppos'd the Son to be, 
but God and Creator; and accordingly he affirms and makes 
it out, -+ That the antient and genuine Platonick Trinity 
« was doubtleſs Anti- Arian, or elſe” the Arian Trinity Anti- 
&« Platomick, &c. And therefore brings in Socrates the Eccle- 
faſtick Hiſtorian, as juſtly wondering how thoſe two Preſ- 
byters, Georgius and Timotheus, ſhould adhere to the Arian 
faction, ſince they were accounted. ſuch great Readers of 
Plato and Origen z becauſe}| Plato no where affirms bis ſirſt and 
ſecond Cauſe (as he was wont to call them) to baue had any be- 
ginning of their Exiſtence and Origen every where confeſſeth the 
Son to be co- eternal with the Father, Nay, ſo far were the Pla- 


- tomiſts from falling in with Arius, that again the Doctor ſays, 


ſome of them went ſo far, ** as to call their Nous or ſecond 
Hypoſtaſis & bo and & ur, its own Parent and its own 
Offspring, as that which was ſelf-begotten which Language 
(however he tells us, it was underſtood by them in à certain 
myſtical ſenſe, they otherwiſe not denying it alſo to bave proceeded 
from the firſt Good) tho no more juſtifiable in them, than that 
of cure in ſome late Divines, yet does ſufficiently ſhew 


for my purpoſe how widely diſtant their Sentiment run from 


that of Arius. Whence Iconclude, that the aforeſaid lmpy- 
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tations can't with any colour of Juſtice be affix d to theſe ye; 
nuine Platoniſts, with whom however and none elſe we are 
here concern'd ; nor by conſequence to Platoniſts in genera 
and as ſuch : but only to the latter ſort or the ſpurious, who 
have indeed brought a diſgrace upon Plato, and thoſe more 
juſtly denominated from him; and are therefore often cen. 
ſur'd, and particularly & upon the preſent Account, by Dy. 
Cudworth, they making a vaſt and diſproportionate Diſtance be. 
tween the Hypoſtaſes z and their Subordination to be as it were 
a tumbling down from the former to the latter, and ſo in effect un- 
godding twoof them, as making them unequal to, that js, of 
a different Subſtance or Eſſence. from the firſt, and conſe 
quently Creatures. Accordingly, | lay, he complaing of 
the Inconvenience of theſe kind of pH, Storys, Stairs and 
Gradations of theirs in the Deity, telling us that Proclus and 
ſome others of the Platoniſts plainly underſtood their Trinity uo 
otherwiſe than as a certain Scale or Ladder of Beings in the Uni- 
verſe, or a gradual Deſcent of things from the firſt or bigheſt by 
ſteps downward lower and lower, ſo far as to the Souls of all An. 
mals, Which Doctrine he reckons is alſo liable to be fur. 
ther abus d to Creature · worſhip and Idolatry, when. the Diſtame; 
are made ſo wide, and the Deity it ſelf ſuppos' d ſo to. ſank, as 
that the loweſt of it differs but gradually only from the bigheſt of 
created Beings. But you'll ſay, that the Doctor | himſelf, as 
from the genuine Platoniſts, aſſerts an Inequality not barely 
of Order and Dignity, but of Authority between the 


1 ſtaſes. Anſw. He does not, that I remember, ſay this, tho 


I grant indeed, that he muſt have ſuppogd it: but what then 
would he mean by Authority? Not what the unſcbolaſtical 


Objector means, when making it, as he appears todo, ſyno- 
nymous with Power e but in this caſe it would only betoken, 


according to the Doctor, a Priority of Original, as the 
firſt Hypoſtaſis is the Author or Auctor of the ſecond, 
and the firſt and ſecond of the third ; and in a word, as the 
ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes are from the firſt; and not it 
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them. O very well, yew'll ſay, now I think L have you 
1 you granting 12 what I would be at, that is, what 
rius contended for in reference to the Son, % ors 8 
i, two of the Hy poſtaſes, according to Dr. Cudworth and 
the Platoniſts, had a beginning, and once were not, the firſt 
having been very plainly before tbem, as the Fountain, Principle 
and Cauſe. Anſw. You ſeem to allow no other Priority, but 
that of Time only, nor any other efficient Cauſe but adive, 
or which does not produce its Effect immediately, but by a 
mediate Cauſality or Action, and ſo ſuppoſes ſome Interſtice 
or Space between it ſelf and the thing caus d: whereas it is 
certain, that even among created things there is a Priority of 
Nature in contradiſtinction to that ot Time, as alſo there 
are emanative efficient Cauſes, which, as Logicians interpret 
this Phraſe, are ſaid to be before their Effects, notwitk- 


ſtanding that theſe latter do co-exiſ with em; as for in- 


ance, the Sun and its Light, Subjects and their Propertys 
14rto modo and the like. And thus the firſt Perſon in the 
Godhead is indeed before the ſecond and third as an emana- 


tive efficient Cauſe of them; and accordingly he being eter. - 


nal, by e they are ſo too. So that Priority in this 
caſe does not ſuppoſe an Interval of Time between the Cauſe 
and the Effects, but a Co-exiſtence, and therefore a Coeternity 


of them. And this is expreſly aſſerted over and over by Dr. 


Cudworth, ſaying, * that none of the three Hypoſtaſes are Crea- 
tures, but all eternal, &c. + that the ſecond and third Hypo- 
ſaſes were not from an antecedent Non-exiftence brought” forth 
into being ; nor can it be ſaid of eitber of them, erat quando non 
erat, that once it was not, but their going forth was from Eter- 
nity, and they were both coeve and coeternal with the Father and 
the lame is methodically prov'd out of the Doctor's Materials 
to have been the Opinion of the genuine Platoniſts, from p. 
323 to 327 of this Treatiſe. Well then, you'll ſay, grant- 
ing that according to the Doctor the ſecond and third Divine 
Hypoſtaſes are co-eternal with the firſt, ap are they in no other 
rſpeF, but only Duration, beld by him to be coequal with it; inſo- 
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much that he deſires to diftinguiſh bis Explication from all oth 
by this Mark, Anſw. | wonder with what Front this can be 
ſaid ! ſince he never once expreſs'd or hinted this, nor eau ir 
be any way concluded that he meant ſo, However, it may 
be this Suſpicion is occaſion'd by what he * ſays of Plato, thi: 
be made Eternity the diſtinctire Character of God, and con. 
ſequently of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, from the Creatures. gut 
does this exclude either Hypoſta/zs, or eſpecially any one of 
them rather than the other, from being infinitely and there. 
fore equally and tranſcendently perfect in all other reſpeg;? 
Nay on the other hand, according to the Doctrine of Pla 
himſelf, does it not plainly infer em to be ſo? Since he a 
once teaches,. that whatever is eternal is uncreated, and what 
is uncreated is God, in whoſe indivi/able Nature there can be 
no. Inequality. And agreeably to this, F Dr. Cudworth ex. 
preſly aſſerts quite another thing from what is objetted; 
that the Divine Hypoſtaſes are not only eternal, but alſo w. 
ceſſarily exiſtent and univerſal, that is, infinite, omnipotent, the 
Creator, or (in the Pagan Language, not his own) joint Ces. 
tors, Principles, Containers or Comprebenders of all other 
things; immutable, independent, perfectly intellectual, and the 
like. Which again is prov'd to have been the Opinion of the 
antient Platoniſts from p. 327 to 330 of this Treatiſe, And 
in ſhort, his affirming them to be abſolutely perfect and Gul, 
and that one and the ſame God too, abundantly ſhews that 
he could not hold them to differ eſſentially in any reſpedt. 
Now both theſe he emphatically does in theſe Words: |Ther 
is nothing truly infinite, either in Knowledg, or in Paper, or in 
Duration, but only one abſolutely perfect Being, or the Holy In- 
nity - Alſo that they are God and one God, as it would hare 
oppos'd his main Drift to have done otherwiſe, he is very 
frequent and copious in aſſerting it. Thus he tells nx, 
. <6, #* That all theſe three Hypoſtaſes, Tagatbon, Now aud 

«© hehe, are ſaid by the Platonizts to be eſſentially one odo 0 

* Divinity, @c. + That the three Hypoſtaſes in the Plat 
nick Trinity are 646550, co-eſſential, both as being eacl 
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« of them God, and as being all one God; (which latter 
Expreſſion by the way plainly ſhews, that he thereby meant 
numerical Unity of Eſſence in them) © and that becanfe, 
« az * St, Cyril himſelf acknowledges, the Platoniſts ſuppo- 
« ſing three Hypoſtaſes, which have the Nature of Principles 
jn the Univerſe, do extend the Eſſence of God to all theſe 
three Hypoſtaſes. And after having ſaid, + That neither 
« Plato nor any intelligent Platoniſt would ſcruple to ſubſcribe 
« that Form of the Nicene Council it ſelf, that the Son was 
therefore co-eſſential or conſubſtantial with the Father, as 
« being God, and not a Creature, he adds, that the genuine 
« platoniſts would doubtleſs acknowledg alſo all the three 
« Hypoſtaſes of their Trinity to be homoouſian,co-eſſential or 
« conſubſtantialyet.im a further ſenſe than this, namely as 
« being all of them one ©&oy or Divinity, and really but one 
% God : nay, || That — are phyſic ally one (than which what 
can be more expreſſive of a numerical Identity ?) and argues 
for the Reaſonableneſs of it; and accordingly ** elſewhere 
makes God and Holy Trinity convertible Terms. Again, 
« 4+ That the World having but. our Creation, and yet be- 
% ing created, according to the Platoniſts, by thoſe three Di- 
6 vine Hypoſtaſes, it follows, that they are all three really hut 
one Creator and one God; and in a word, that their very 
% Will, Energy and Action are eſſentially one and the ſame. 
And this alſo is clearly prov'd to have been the Doctrine of 
the genuine Platoniſts, from p. 312. and more expreſſy from 
þ. 319 to 341 of this Treatiſe, Wherefore' nom to add no 
more on this head; the abſolute PerfeSion ant} eſſential Unity of 
the Divine Hypoſtaſes, as ſet forth and aſſerted by Dr. Cud- 
worth in the Perſon of the Platonifts,. plainly infers them to 
have been no way unequal, at leaft in Nanre and Sub@ance; 
But hold there, you'll ſay ; whatever the Doctor might'drop 
to the Purpoſesaforeſaid, yet is it pla that his Meaning was: 
other w ĩſe, that ſtill he held the Divine Hypoſtafes to be eſſen- 
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tially unequal, in that he denies the Son and Holy Spirit to be 
omnipotent; for, ſays he, only the Father is Almighty ad intra 
or really and of bimſelf Almighty, and ſo the Son and Spirit 5 
impotent. Anſw. It is not Dr. Cudworth, but only you your 
ſelf that ſay this, as you have ſomething elſe before in refe. 
rence to this Point. Somewhat indeed, I grant, of the Doc. 
tor's Words may be cited as the Text, yet is the Comment 
wholly your own, and utterly repugnant to his Senſe. He 
* ſays indeed in the Perſon of the Platonick Chriſtian, that 
the ſecond and third Perſons are not omni potent ad intra, inward; 
or within the Deity it ſelf : But how does he underſtand this? 
Not as you expound it, as if they were not really or of them. 
ſelves and abſolutely omnipotent; but only in regard to what 
was before nam'd, the Origination or Derivation of the ſe. 
cond from the firſt, and of the third from the firſt and ſecond, 
.and conſequent to that, their Subordination and Inferiority or 
Inequality of Order; the Son, as he tells us, being not able to 
beget the Father, nor the Holy Ghoſt to produce either Fat ber or 
Son; and therefore neither of theſe two latter abſolutely the Cauſe 
of all things, but only the firſt. And upon this account, ſays 
he, was that firſt of theſe three Hypoſtaſes, who is the original 
Fountain of all, ſtiPd by Macrobius, Omnipotentiſſimus Deus, 
the moſt omnipotentGod ; he therein implying the ſecond and third 
Hypoſtaſes, Nous and Pſyche, to be omnipotent too, but notina 
perfect Equality with him, as within theDeity they are compar'd 
together; however ad extra, or outwardly to us, and in all other 
reſpects, they being all one, are equally omnipotent : that is, they 
are indeed Almighty, and can do all things but what implies 
a Contradiction, as what is here inſtanc'd in would have done. 
For according to the Platoniſts and the Doctor, there being 
but one ©&vy or ©tdTys, Ale d, win vol and &g otds, one 
Divinity and one Nature, one Eſſence and one God; and yet they 
holding withal that the Eſſence of the Godbead, as + Porply- 
rius ſpeaks, proceeded to three Hypoſtaſes, and by "conſequence 
that theſe three are one Eſſence and one God; as in this Caſe 
there muſt be ſuppos d a common Fountain of the Godhead, 
ſo can this Fountain be but one, that is, there can be but 
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me of theſe Hypoſaſes g of bg Jubfiing in that . 
nite Being, becauſe a Plurality of Hypoſtaſes or Perſons ſo ſub- - 
ſiſting would neceſſarily infer a Multiplicity of Gods * So that 
only one of. theſe is originally God, and the other two, tho 
they have indeed the ſame common eternal and uncreated 
Nature, yet is it communicated to them from that T: Iſay, 

the ſame common, eternal and ancreated Nature, ſo that here 
neither is there a Partition, but an intire Communication of 
one and the ſame whole or rather undivided Eſſence; ill all 


' the Three are God, and one God according to the Doctor, 


and not, as is perverſly ſuggeſted as his Senſe, each of em a 
God, but the ſecond and third eſſentially inferior to the firſt. 
However, that of them which is thus firſt in order, is properly 
call'd the Father, and by the Greeks, agreeably to the Charac- 
ter aforeſaid, & dd dt, wovos Hens, wives MM, d Tg 
Nh rulos, &c. And thus are we told by || Dr. Zull, agreeably 
to Dr. Cudworth's ſenſe of Macrobius's Ommipotentiſſimus Deus, 
that the Nicene Writers were wont to ſtile the Father Nanpi- 
(145, in way of diſtinction or diſcrimination, abſolutely 
God, the one only God and Fatber of all, according to theſe 
Texts of Holy Scripture, 1 Cor. 8. 4. Eph. 4. 6. and Jobn 17. 
3. And in no other ſenſe than this did Dr. Cudwortb underſtand 
the Father to be. what one of my Opponents has alſo intimated, 
God u Fon, Or as indeed we have it in his **' own. 
words, giving the ſenſe of Diomſius and Origen, that is, that 


the ſecond and tbird Perſon were inferior to him in Power and Glo- 


ry; they being both of them equally God, tho the one be indeed 
begotten by the Father, and the other ous from the Father 
and the Son: becauſe for them as ſuch to be thus begotten or 


born, and to proceed, is no other than what St. Hilary ſays in 


„ 


* The Words of By Pearſon in Expoſit. of the Creed, p. 134. the Senſe of 
which is agreed to by Dr. Cudworth in Int. Syſt. p. 390, a ot * 
T. Agreeably to what Dr. Bull aſſerts particularly in reference to the Son; 
OT ER Poſt-Nicene Fathers to have eandem 
em Naturam Divinam cum Patre a. Patre communica-- 
tam, I Def. Fid. Nic. p. 231. Ed. Grab. * * 
In Defeaſ. Fid. Nic. P. 252. col. I. 
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refe» 


ec neus himſelf, St. Bail, St. Gregory Naxianxen and St. Chry- 


reference to the former, that is, * to be in that Nature by 
which they are God; this being, as Dr. Cudwortb f ſays, in way 
of perfect Generation or natural Emanation, whereby the 
whole Divine Eſſence is deriv'd downward. And thus far 
even the || Jews rightly enough took our Bleſſed Saviour, when 
calling God his Father or Begetter, they concluding, as he in- 
deed meant it, that this was to make bimſelf equal with, that 
is, to be abſolutely God. But no, yowIl fay, Dr. Cudworth 
not barely as a wn r alſo as a apo a =_ in his own 
name, in a yet higher Strain, and argues the Inequali 

of the Divine Hypoſtaſes from theſe words of our Saviou, 
himſelf, * The Faber is greater than I: telling us moreover, 
<« +þ That to underſtand this of his Humanity only, ſeemeth 
<« to be leſs reaſonable, becauſe this was no news at all, that 
<« the eternal God, the Creator of the whole World, ſhould 
<« be greater than a mortal Man born of a Woman. And 
ce thus, ſays he, do divers of the Orthodox Fathers, as Aba. 


c ſaſtom, with ſeveral others of the Lans; and (he might 
have added) of the Greeks too, with ||| D. Pet@vius (tho this 
latter indeed ſeems not to be hearty enough in the point, he 
repreſenting ſome Fathers as contradicting others, or as fluctua - 
ting and inconſiſtent with themſelves) as namely all theſe Wri- 
ters, whether of one or t other Character, Alexander Bp of ex- 
andria, the whole Councilof Sardica, St. Cyrit of Alexandria, St. 
Hilary, Epiphanius, Iſidore of Peluſium, Damaſtem, Marius Viftori- 
nus Afer, Sebadius Agiunenſis, the Author of the Queſtions put 
at the end of the fourth Tome of St. Auſtin's Works, St. Auſtin 
himſelf, Fauſtinus otherwiſe: calPd Gregorius Baticus, Cæſarii, 
&c. That alt theſe, I ay, do interpret the ſame to have 
<« been ſpoken, not of the Humanity, but the Divinity of our 
« Saviour Chriſt : and by conſequence he could not hold em 
to be one Divinity or one God, hut one greater and another 
leſſer, or in the ſenſe of Ariu, one the Creator and another 
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a Creature. Auſw. This in like manner muſt be interpreted 
agreeably to the true Senſe of the Writers aforeſaid, 
and of Dr. Cudworth, as frequently elſewhere it has been 
before obſerv*d, that he delivers himſelf, and in this very 
place falls in wich this Pallage of Petauus: * Thas the Father 
is in a right cazbolick ſenſe aſfim d by moſt of the Antionts to be 
reater than the Son, and he is commonly ſaid alſo without Repre. 

Gon to be before him; But how ? in reſpedt of -Qriginal. An 
greeably to which, I cannot deny, but that they and the Doc- 
cor underſtood the Afinority of the Son, with reference indeed 
to his Divinity; tho not to his Divinity as ſuch and in it ſelf, 
but as deriv'd from that of the Father. In which ſenſe, the 
the Son be eternal and the ſame God, yet as being derivative 
from the Father, he is inferior to and leſs than him, from 


whom he is derived. Accordingly again he ſays with Peta- 


vius, That no Perſon of the Trinity is greater or leſs than 
another, in reſpect of the Eſſence of the Godhead, com- 


« mon to them all, + becauſe the true Godhead can be no 


« where greater or leſs; but that notwithſtanding there may 
« be ſome Inequality in the Perſons as ſuch, || The ver 

« Terms, Son and Generation, which the Fathers of the Chur 

e very commonly uſe, do at firſt bluſh plainly denote to 
© us a Subordmation of the Sen to the Father as generating. 
And ſo the meaning of the Antients aforeſaid, and. conſe- 
quently of Dr. Cudworth himſelf in this point, amounts to 
no more than this of ** Ceſarius, That the Father as Father is 
greater than the Son; of Sebadius Agiunenſis, That the Father 
is rightly term'd greater, becauſe he alone is Auctor ſine Auc- 
tore, is a Principle, but has none himſelf z and of ++ Petgwius, 
That the very Filiety is in fome ſort leſs than the Paternity ; 
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* Pater major Filio ritè & catholic pronunciatus eſt a pleriſque Vererum, * 


& Origine prior fine Reprehenſione dici ſolet. Es 
F Quia vera Deitas in nullo eſſe aut minor aut major poteſt, c. 
[On Voces ipſæ Filii & Generationis, quibus tidem (ſc. Doctores Ec- 
defiz) utuntur paſſim, primo ſuo Conceptu manifeſtè innuant Subordina- 
tionem Filii ad Patrem generantem. Dr. Bull now Biſhop of St. Davids, in 
Defenſ. Fid. Nic. N. 252. col. 1. . | 
* Both cited by Peravius de Trin. p-71,73 TT Ib. 9. 74. col. a. 
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in reference to that by which they are one in number; (which b 


fers to the Cauſe, that of Equal to the Nature. Accordingly, 
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* not but til ucedrding to him, there is an Equality; for 
ſays Þ he again, one Perſon is not ſaid to be greater thes axle? 


the way is a further Inſtance that Petavius contended foe 6 
numerical Unity of Eſſence in the Divine Hypoſtaſes) to which 
agrees this of Gregory Naxzianzen, that the || word Greater re- 


ſays ** Athanaſius, tis obſervable, that Chriſt did not a 

that tbe Father was better than bimſelf, leſt be ſhould be thought to 
be of a differing Nature : nor, ſays f Fauſtinus, that Gop is 
greater, but that the Farmer is greater than himſelf, 
Al tings whatſoever tbe Father bath are mine, ſaith Chriſt ; 
4 (a) becauſe in him is the ſame Fulneſs of the Godhead, and 
“ more than that the Father cannot have: but yet in 
&« that perfect and abſolute Equality, there is notwithſtand- 
ing this Diſparity, that the Godhead is not from the Son 
„nor any other, whereas the Son hath it from the Father. 
And thus when (b) Dr. Bull aſſerts the Father to be greater 
than the Son, according to all the Ante and Poſt- Nicene Fa- 
thers, etiam quoad Divinitatem, even in reference to the Divinity, 
it is only in this ſenſe that he does ſo, becauſe the Son is fromthe 
Father, and not the Fatber from the Son; not but ſtill, as Dr. 
Cave (c) writes, the Son is equal to the Father by the Divine Na. 
ture, but the Father greater by Communication. In ſhort, we 
have the Senſe of the Church in this point, touching the 
whole Trinity, in theſe words of St. Auſtin : We are given t 
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* Tam Origine priorem, quam majorem ratione Principii Patrem appellari 
poſſe ſine ullo Æqualitatis diſpendio. Pet. de Irin. p. 75. col. 1. 
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underſiand in the Father Auftority, in the Son Nativity, and in 
the Holy Gboft a Community of the Father and the Son, and in all 
three an Equality K. And now after all, agreeably to this, I 
think twill not offend any even Orthodox Ears, to hear Dr. 
cudiorth thus ſpeaking for himſelf : © -þ What, ſays he, is 
« originally of it ſelf and underiv'd from any other, muſt 
« needs have ſome Superiority and Pre-eminence over that, 
« which derives its whole Being and Godſhip from it, as the 
« ſecond Hypoſtaſis doth from the firſt alone, and the third 
« from the firſt with the ſecond. But then, he tells us, this 
« js only ad intra, Within the Deity it ſelf, in-their Relation 
« to one another, and ascompar'd amongſt themſelves ; but 
« ad extra, outwardly and to us, that is, in all other reſpe@&s 
they are one and the ſame God, concurring in all the ſame 
Actions: not that this Concurrence, as is fallly inſinuated, 
does, according to the Doctor, make the Son and Holy Spirit 
tobe God; but becauſe they are abſolutely God and one God, 
their Actions are ſo too. And he adds, © In that reſpect 
are they without any Inequality, becauſe in Identity there 
* can be no Inequality. However, here again yowll make 
no queſtion, but be at leaſt even with me, from what the 
Dottor himſelf ſays otherwiſe of the matter elſewhere : 
t is true indeed, that many of thoſe antient Fathers do 
« reſtrain and limit this Inequality only to the relation of the 
« Perſons one to another, as the Father's begetting and the 
« Son's being begotten by the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt 
* proceeding from both; they ſeeming to affirm, that there 
* j$otherwiſe a perfect Equality amongſt them, Neverthe- 
* leſs ſeveral of them do extend this difference further 
* alſo, c. Anſw. Here indeed I own, there appears an 
nconſiſtency in the Doctor's words, yet {ſtill I do not find, 
but that his Senſe is the ſame with what went before. How 
does he make it out, that thoſe Fathers carryd the Difference 
juther 2 What in particular he cites from St. Hilary, as de- 
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noting Chriſt's Obedience to the Father in the Creation, and 
his Subjection to him, amounts to no more than his Inferioriy 
to him as Father *. And again, that this was his real mean- 
ing, I have his own word for it elſewhere, he ſaying that the 
Son, agreeably to what goes before, I is ſubjed to the Father, 
But how? at Auctori, as to his Auctor or Principle. And! 
cannot conceive in what reſpe& the Fathers could carry the 
Difference further, valeſs ſo as to favour Arianiſm; which yet 
at the ſame time the Doctor expreſly denies, and after all, the 
Similitudes he cites from Athanaſius and Dionyſius, and in the 
upſhot his own Concluſion from them, do amount to no more 
than was before mention d; namely, © That the ſecond 
« Hypoſtaſis of the Trinity, ſince it muſt derive its whole 
« Being from the firſt, muſt alſo of neceſſity have an eſſential 
t Dependence on the ſame, and conſequently a gradual Sub- 
* ordination to it; that is, as it is || hæc Perſona, this Perſon, 
albeit in Eſſence it is equal to it, becauſe truly and properly 
God, or one and the ſame God with the Father, and not a 
Creature, Well but, you'll ſay, were the Doctor thus per. 
ſuaded in his own Judgment (which is what we now propoſe 
to examine) © how comes he then to be ſo ſharp upon ſome 
c of the Fathers as teaching an implicit Tritheiſm? Becauſe 
<* they ſaid the three Divine Perſons are equal in Power and 
& all other Divine Perfections, it follows, ſaith Dr. Cudworth, 
© that they are three Gods. Anſw. Here I perceive that your 
ſtock of true and lawful Coin is very low, becauſe you again 
take up theold trade of Forgery and Counterfeiting. The 
* Doctor does indeed blame ſome of the Fathers both 


Greeks and Latins, particularly Gregory Nyſſen, Cyril of Alex- 


andria, Maximus the Martyr, and Damaſcen, for ſeeming to 
aſſert an implicit Tritheiſm : yet does he not do this for the 
reaſon here aſſign'd, it being abſolutely falſe, that he ever 
once ſaid or meant this or any thing like it, that Tritheiſm 
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Si quis unum dicens Deum, Chriſtum autem Deum ante ſecula Filium 
Dei, obſecutum Parri in Creatione omnium non confitetur, Anathema fir. 
And ag zin, Non exaquamus vel conformamus Filium Patri, fed ſubjectum in- 
telligimus. + Of this ſee Dr. Bull in Def. Fid. Nic. p. 254. col. 1. 
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would follow from a Co- equality of the Divine Perſons in Power 
and all other Divine Perfection. Nay, as we have already and 
ſhall hereafter ſee, he plainly aſſerts quite the contrary, But 
he charges thoſe Antients with Tritheiſm upon another ac- 
count, namely becauſe, as he ſuppos'd, they aſſerted not 
only a Co-equality of Nature and Subſtance in the Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes, but alſo of Dignity and Place, and therefore at once a 
Co-ordination and Independence of them on each other, 
which, it is certain, would infer Tritheiſm. But here how- 
ever to ſay ſomething more for thoſe Fathers by the way, I 
muſt needs grant that the Doctor (under favor) was quite miſ- 
taken in his Suppoſition, neither does Petavius help him out at 
all, who, he tells us, has ſet down their words at large: for 
however he has ſet down, yet does he not alledg their words 
as making for this ＋ ak he all along aſſerting *em to have 
held an Equality of Eſſence in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, albeit 
they held an Inequality of Order between them ; which, to 
name no more, ſufficiently appears from * this ſummary Con- 
feſſion of his, when having mention'd the aforeſaid Inequality 
in reſpect of Origination, but the abſolute Equality of the Per- 
ſons in the Godbead, he adds, © That upon this Suppoſition 
« it is an eaſy matter to reconcile thoſe antient Fathers, who 
« ſeem to contradict either themſelves or others, they being all 
« agreed in this. In ſhort, he is as much miſtaken in the 
Doctrine of St. Cyril, &c. as, according to him, St. Cyril 
was in that of the genuine Platoniſts ; this Father, Cc. 
no more aſſerting ſuch an abſolute Co- equality of the Hypo- 
ſtaſes, as would imply neither of em to be any way ſubords- 
nate, than the genuine Platonicks, according as the Doctor 
repreſents *em, held *em to be in ſuch a ſenſe ſubordinate, 
25 to have moreover both a Diverſity and alſo an Inequality of 
Subſtance that is to ſay, the former no more aſſerted three 
infinite independent Gods, than the latter aſſerted one only infi- 


Filius qua Filius Patre, ut Pater eſt, minor dicitur; quoniam Origine 
eſt poſterior : non autem ut Deus, hoc eſt ratione Divinitatis, &c. To 
which he adds : Hoc fi ante oculos habemus, facile veteres illos Patres in Con- 
ccrdiam vocabimus, qui vel ſecum ipſi, vel cum aliis conflictari videntur. 
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nite, and two other finite and dependent Gods : but ſtill St. Cy. 
ril, &c. tho holding indeed a Co-equality of Nature and Sub. 
ſtance in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, yet maintain'd a Subordina. 
tion or areal Diſtinction of Order between them; inſomoch 
that had St. Cyril underſtood the Platonicks, and the Doctor 
him, no material Diſagreement as to the thing would have 
been found between one and t other. But methinks the Doc. 
1 tor ſtrains and miſconſtrues the words he cites from * St. Oi 
BY | in particular, when in explaining his Senſe of the — 
6 of the Divine Perſons, which he intimates was the only 
thing wanting in the Platonicks to make them compleatly 
orthodox, he ſays, there muſt be underſtood to be one Wa- 
ture of the Godhead in them all, and conſequently no ſuch 
Gradation between them, as would infer a natural Diverſity : for 
| this the Doctor interprets of a ſpecifical Unity, and ſo not ex- 
* cluſive of a numerical Diverſity of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, 
1 but of ſpecifick only ; and by conſequence that they differ'd, 
1 according to this Father, juſt as three co-ordinate, indepen- 
dent and abſolutely co-equal Individuals in the ſpecifick Natur: 
of Humanity. Whereas beſides that the words which he al- 
ledges do not imply this, moreover to prove that this was not 
his. meaning, he elſewhere declares quite the contrary, ſaying, 
That -f tho the San is equal to the Father as to bis Subſtance, and 
altogether like bim, yet he terms him greater, as having no Prin- 
ciple ; whereas in this reſpect he bimſelf bas a Principle, in that 
be. is from the Father and again, ſays || he, the Father is 
term d greater, as being the Principle of the co-eternal Generation, 
And indeed the ground of the Doctor's miſtaking the Senſe 
both of him and the reſt appears to have been this, that they 
having ſometimes made a compariſon between the Divine 
Hypoſtaſes and three individual Men, the Doctor carries this 
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further than they meant it: while they attending only to 
what the Divine Hypoſtaſes agreed in, and not to that in which 
they differ'd, made the compariſon, firſt in oppoſition to 
Sabellius, that as Individuak are indeed diverſe, fo are the Hy- 
poſtaſes really diſtinguiſh'd ſomewhat like *em 3 and ſecondly 
againſt Arius, that as three mdividual Men are equally Man, 
ſo the three Divine Hypoſtaſes are equally and alike God, 
and that one individual God, becauſe the Godhead is but one. 
But beyond this they did not go, ſo as to make a Diverſity of 
Subſtance, or a Co-ordination and Independence of the Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes, as there is between three individual Men. 
Well but you'll ſay, whatever the antient Fathers thought, 
ſtill it is enough for my purpoſe, that is, to prove the or 
himſelf to be a Favorer of Arianiſm, that he denying the 
Perſons to be co-ordinate, and withal making co-equal ſynony- 
mous to co-ordinate, muſt therefore needs have held em to be 
unequal, which is the point you debate. Anſw. It is yon, 
and not Dr. Cudworth, that confound equal in ſome ſenſe or as 
referring only to the Subſtance, with co-ordinate, he making 
only that which is abſolutely and in all ſenſes equal, to be ſo, as 
this excludes all manner of nequality, and even that of Order + 
which latter however it is certain that the Doctor aſſerts in 
reference to the Divine. Hypoſtaſes, tho ſtill withal a Co- 
equality of Eſſence in them; for, ſays he, This Eſſence of 
the Godhead that belongeth alike to all the three Hypoſta- 
ſes, being as all other Eſſences perfectly indiviſible, it 
„might well be affirm'd, according to Platonick grounds, 
* that all the three Divine Hypoſtaſes (tho having ſome Sub- 
* ordination in them) yet in this ſenſe are co-equal, they 
being all truly and alike God or uncreated &. Nay, ſo far is 
this diſt inction of Order between the Divine Hypoſtaſes as 
ſuch, by reaſon of the Auctority of one and the Origination. 
of the others, from making a Diviſion or Inequality of Nature 
in them, that according to the + Doctor and the Platoniſts. 
alſo, without it there could be no Trinity, which were not 
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a Tritheiſm, and otherwiſe three Divine Perſons muſt needs be 
three co-ordinate Gods. Whereas allowing a Diverſity of Oy. 
der, but not of Duration and Eſſence, the Doctor ſtill falls in 
with the Creed of Athanaſius, That in this Trinity none is 
« afore or after other, none is greater or leſs than another, but 
the whole three Perſons are co- eternal together and co. equal 
But no, you'll ſay, tis plain from the Doctor's own month, 
that he denies that — — of the Divine Perſons, which 
is aſſerted in the Creed aſcrib'd to Atbanaſius; and therefore 
ſeems to reject the ſaid Creed as ſpurious and novel, if not 
as heterodox; when having mention'd that Inequality of Per. 
ſons, which he before aſlerted, he does not ſuppoſe that Creed 
(as appears from the Connection) to ſquare with this Doc. 
trine, as neither indeed, according as ſome at leaſt under. 
ſtand it, with the genuine Writings of Athanaſius himſelf, he 
telling us to this purpoſe, ** * For as for that Creed commonly 
% call'd Athanaſian, this was written a long time after 

« ſome other hand. Anſw. In the firſt place I grant, that 
he does indeed look on the aforeſaid Creed as ſpurious and 
novel; and this is no more than other Learned Men have 
done, whom yet we have no ground to ſuſpect, as willing to 
betray or any way to weaken the Catholick Faith, Thus for 
inſtance it is plac'd by + one as a modern Writing, no higher 
than the eighth Century ; agreeably to what || Dr. Cave has 
writtenof it, he reckoning it among the ſpurious Writings 
of Athanaſius, and giving theſe Reaſons for it: Becauſe 
„ neither Athanaſius himſelf nor any other Writer of the 
<« following Ages before Theodulphus Aurelianenſis in his Book 
de Spiritu Sando, p. 72. makes any mention of it; nor did 
ce it prevail in the Chriſtian Churches till the Year 1000, nor 
« was univerſally noted, before it was cited in way of Teſti- 
« mony or inartificial Proof, under the name of Atbanaſiu, 
<« by the Legats of Gregory the Ninth, about the Year 1233. 
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« in a Diſputation held at Conſtantinople. And further he 
« tells vs, tis probable that it was compil'd by Yigilius Tap- 
« ſenſjs, was turn'd at length into Greek, and lay hid a great 
« while in the Archives of the Churches, Which Conjec- 
« ture is ſtrengthen'd and more likely to. be true, becauſe, 
« ſays he, Theodulphus Aurelianenſis cites this Creed ont. of 
« thoſe very Books once aſcrib'd to Atbanaſius, which are 
« now moſt certainly known to be thoſe of Yigilius Tapſenſis; 
« and which therefore have been antiently join'd in one Vo- 
& lume with Vigilius's Books againſt Neſtorius and Eutyches, 
But neither after all does Dr. Cudworth plainly reje& this 
Creed as heterodox, tho novel, unleſs it be (as indeed by the 
Connection he ſeems to inſinuate) according to the private 
Senſe of ſome, who ſuppoſe the Co-equality of the Perſons 
there mention'd to be abſolute and in all reſpe&s ſuch, ſo as 
to exclude even a Subordination of the ſecond and the third. 
As to which I ſay, that if there be any (tho I know not that 
there are, at leaſt among thoſe who are juſtly reputed Ortho- 
dox) that do this, he deſervedly finds fault with and diſſents 
from their Miſconſtruction of that Creed: but as for the Creed 
it ſelf, when rightly conſtru'd, that is, agreeably to the ge- 
nuine Writings of Athanaſius, whom he ſtiles * the very Rule 
of Orthodoxality in this point, he utters nothing diſreſpectful- 
ly of it, or which reflects on the uſage of it in the Church; 
but rather the contrary, he not denying it in this ſenſe to be 
at leaſt Athanaſian, and to ſavor of the Doctrine, tho it was 
not expreſly written by the Hand of Athanaſius himſelf; he 
+ telling us, © That it at firſt deriv'd its Authority either 
© from his Name, or was look'd on as an Epitome and A- 
* bridgment of his Doctrine, and thence concluding, that 
* it ought to be interpreted according to the Tenor of that 
* DNo@rine, contain'd inthe genuine Writings of Atbanaſrus - 
* 2nd thus by conſequence mult it needs ſhare in the Doctor's 
„Approbation of bim; of whom, ſays he, we can think 
„no otherwiſe, than as a Perſon highly inſtrumental and 
* {-rviceable to the Divine Providence for the preſerving of 
* the Chriſtian Church, from lapſing by Arianiſm into a: kind 
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de of paganick and idolatrous Chriſtianity, in religiouſſy wor. 
* ſhipping thoſe which themſelves concluded to be Creaty 
«< and by means of whom eſpecially the Doctrine of the Tri- 
© nity, which before fluctuated in ſome looſe Uncertainty, 
& came to be more punctually ſtated and ſettled, ' _ 
Thus 1 have got thro the crouded Huddle of the ninth 
Objection, and what by the way was incidental to it, and ſeen 
how very unjuſtly Dr, Cudworth is charg'd with any thing 
like Arianiſm, of which beſides he con declares the 
utmoſt Abhorrence and Deteſtation. And upon the whole, 
I make no queſtion but that the antient and modern Church, 
and in particular Dr. Cudworth, are agreed in this point, that 
the three Perſons of the Godhead are co-eternal together and 
co-equal, notwithſtanding that there is a kind of Priority and 
Poſteriority, or a diſtinction of Order between them; the Doc- 
tor, agreeably to the Catholick Doctrine, thus gloſſing on 
thoſe words of the aforeſaid Creed with D. Petavius, 
« * That no Perſon of the Trinity is greater or leſs than 
e other in refpe& of the Eſſence of the Godhead, becauſe 
ce the true Godhead, as was before obſerv'd, can be no where 
c greater or leſs, but that notwithſtanding there may be 
" — Inequality in them, as they are this or that Perſon. 
Io Object. What then, you'll have it, that the Trinity of tle 
Schools, that is, of the preſent Church, is the ſame with that 
of the Fathers and of Dr. Cudworth, who plainly eſpouſes the 
latter? And if ſo, you make no doubt but you have caught 
me now; foraſmuch as the Do&or has largely and clearly proud 
the contrary T. Anſw. The Doctor is ſo far from having done 
this clearly, that indeed all his Arguments (as we have before 
ſeen) do not really at all, but only ſeemingly prove it, he uſing 
ſome ambiguous Terms apparently making for that purpoſe, 
tho not in earneſt meant ſo by him, as we find, when the true 
Senſe of 'em comes to be unfolded, (5100 | 
11 Object. In earneſt, you'll ſay ? do you pretend to have a 
ſurer Key to his Meaning than his own Words? Anſw. The 
Doctor, I ſay, it muſt needs be own'd, is ſomewhat unwary 
and inconſiſtent in his Words; and therefore 1 do not ſo 
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dropt here and there, and ſeemingly tending this or that 
way, as from what appears to be his main Drift, and agrees 
with the Tenour of his Doctrine elſewhere; and not from 
ours or other Mens, but from what upon the whole may be 
reaſonably infer'd to have been his own ſenſe of thoſe Ex- 
preſſions; which, if we candidly and thorowly examine 'em, 
do not prove any real diſagreement in Doctrine, as to the 


general, or between one or Yother and himſelf in particular. 

12 Oljeck. Well but, you'll ſay, we are now ſpeaking 
more eſpecially of the Doctor, and therefore tis enongh for 
the purpoſe, that be at leaſt thought otherwiſe, he openly 
declaring a Diſagreement between the antient and modern 
Church, and withal profeſſedly ſiding with the antient, muſt 
he concluded to differ in his Judgment from the modern : 
thus, not to inſiſt upon Concluſions deducible from Terms 
that are equivocal or doubtful, he tells us plainly, ** * That 
« there is a manifeſt diſagreement betwixt the Platonick Tri- 
* nity as declar'd (which he avers to be agreeable to that of 
the firſt Chriſtians, and accordingly expreſſes his Approba- 
tion of it) and the now -· receivꝰd Doctrine of the Chriſtian 
«Church; ſays T, That this is a thing ſo unqueſtionably 
« evident, as that it can by no means be diſſembled, pallia- 
* ted or excus'd: by which laſt word he at once implies the 
* modern Church to be juſtly blamable herein ; and accor- 
dingly yet further goes on to cenſure its Doctrine as novel and 
contradiGFory, ſaying, ** || That as this Trinity, that is, the 
Doctrine taught by ſome of the Fathers touching the three Di- 
Vine Hypoſtaſes as agreeing in one ſpecifical Eſſence of the God- 
head, came afterwards to be decry'd for Tritheiſtick; in the 
* room thereof ſtarted there up that, other Trinity of Per- 
* ſons numerically the ſame, or having all one and the ſame 
* ſingular exiſtent Eſſence; a Doctrine, ſays he, which ſeem- 
eth not to have been own'd by any publick Authority in 
the Chriſtian Church, ſave that of the Lateran Council 
only. And having ** intimated, that the word Homo- 
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ou ſios was never apply d by Greek Writers to denote any other 
than things at leaſt numerically differing, he adds, & nor 
te jndeed is it likely, that the Greek Tongue ſhould have any 
« Name for that, which neither isa thing in Nature nor falls 
„ under human Conception, that is, according to his Senſe of 
theſe Expreſſions, implies a Contradiction, and therefore is not 
ſo much as poſſible; meaning herein the Trinity of the Schools 
and preſent Church, or the Doctrine of three Hypoſtaſes 
agreeing in one numerical Eſſence; and thence inferring, that 
the antient Fathers muſt have apply'd that Term to the Di. 
vine Hypoſtaſes in another ſenſe, ſo as to exclude em from 
being one and the ſame numerical Subſtance. Auſw. Here in 
the firſt place I muſt indeed make ſome allowance, as to 
what you ſay of the Doctor's own Sentiment, and grant that 
he believ'd a real diſagreement between the antient and mo. 
dern Church, and accordingly himſelf inclin'd rather to the 
one than the other, However engage to keep my hold faſt, 
and, whatever the Doctor believ'd or thought of the antient and 
modern Church, ſtill to maintain, as in the long run you'll 
find me do, what I before advanc'd, namely, that the Belief 
of both theſe, and alſo of himſelf as touching a Trinity in 
Unity, was at the bottom the very ſame ; and the only reaſon 
why he thought otherwiſe, was purely thro a Miſconſtruc- 
tion or want of reconciling ſome logical Terms and Phraſes 
made uſe of in this caſe by one and t'other. For how is it 
he goes about to make any difference betwixt 'em appear? 
Why becauſe the modern Church aſſerts and holds one thing, 
that is, * one and the ſame numerical Eſſence or Subſtance of . 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes, which he tells us the antient deny'd ; 
and denies another, that is, a gradual Subordination in them, 
which the antient held and aſſerted. But this, under favour, 
is only ſaid, and more I preſume than the Doctor can prove. 
As to the firſt Particular, granting that the Antients did not 
expreſly aſſert, yet does it not thence follow that they deny'd 
one and the ſame numerical Eſſence of the Divine Hypoſtaſes ; 
nay, that they really held and believ'd it, is, I think, as uhde- 
niable as that they held one God. This has + appear'd as touching 
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the Platonicks in the Body of this Treatiſe, and as touching 
the Fathers of the Church in a foregoing Part of this Intro- 
duction; and with them the Doctor himſelf, as generally he 
appears to do, muſt needs agree in this point, unleſs he held, 
25 molt certainly he did not, a Trinity of Gods, And as to 
the ſecond Particular, I deny it to be the now-receiv'd Doctrine 
of the truly Chriſtian Church, that there is ſuch an abſolute 
Co- equality of the Divine Perſons, as excludes all manner of 
cubordination between them; and in this, to name no more, 
lappeal to thoſe Learned Divines before-cited, who, I ſup- 
poſe, may be juſtly look'd on as faithful Mouths not only of 
the antient, but the modern Church, ſuch are Biſhop Pearſon, 
Biſhop Bull, Dr. Cave, &c. And how Dr. Cudworth came to 
think otherwiſe, ſeems to be from this : That being a zea- 
lous Aſſertor of a real Trinity, and withal having confounded 
(as was before obſerv'd) numerical Eſſence with Divine Hypo- 
/taſ;s, he conceiv'd that to aſſert but one numerical Eſſence, 
was in effect to aſſert but one Hypoſtaſis in the Godhead ; and 
that in this ſenſe a Trinity of Perſons having all one and the ſame 
ſingular exiſtent Eſſence, were, according to his Conſtruction 
of theſe Terms, but one and the ſame Perſon ; or that other- 
wiſe ſtill to aſſert three really differing Hypoſtaſes, when they 
te indeed one, would be to aſſert a Contradiction and utter 
[mpoſſibility. But this, whether or no it be the Doctrine of 
the preſent Church, let the Orthodox determine; who diſ- 
tinguiſhing numerical Eſſence, at leaſt in this particular Caſe, 
from Hypoſtaſis, do aſſert three real Hypoſtaſes united in one nu- 
merical Eſſence of the Godhead, and herein do they place the 
Myſtery of it, However I add, that this firſt and capital 
Miſtake of the Doctor made him alſo deny that the preſent 
Church held any Subordination of Perſons, there being no 
room at all for this, where there is in reality but one only 
Perſon. Upon this Prejudice he goes on further to expreſs 
his diſlike of a Trinity in this ſenſe as novel and upſtart, or ra- 
ther as Sabellianiſm reviv'd or contradiFory. But by the way 
methinks the Doctor ſhould have given more heed, than 
he appears to do, to the ſolemn Decree of a General 
Council, granting, as before, the eleventh Lateran (tho one 
p 2 * very 
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very * Learned Perſon denies it) to have been ſuch; and 
conſider'd that this did not broach or hand down to Poſte- 
rity any new Doctrine, but only ſome Words expreſſing 
the Doctrine which was before aſſerted ; and that to pre. 
vent the like Hereſy for the future with that of Athy 
Joachim's, it cautiouſly took up and fix'd ſuch Terms, as be. 
fore were not ſo uſual, and inſtead of Generical, Specifical or 
ColleFive, aſſerted a numerical Unity of Eſſence or Subſtance 
in the Divine Hypoſtaſes, which yet does not exclude a real 
Diſtinction of them; but ſtill tho One, they are truly Three; 
not one Hypoſtaſis, but one Eſſence and three Hypoſtaſes : which 
Unity in Trinity, I add, ſuppoling a Diverſity of Keſpects, does 
therefore not imply a Contradiction, or an abſolute Repug. 
nancy to Apprehenſion or Conception that the thing is, tho 
indeed the manner how it is be incomprehenſible. The Monad, 
+ ſays one, being extended even to the Triad, yet ſtill remains g 
Monad; and the Triad collected even to the Monad, ſtill remains 
a Triad; which is a Paradox and very admirable : Nay, || ſays 
Petavius, it evenexceeds all Admirability, nor can there be found 
any Parallel to it or what ts truly like it. However as this, al- 
beit unſpeakable and incomprebenſible, yet is a thing in it ſelf not 
impoſſible, but may be, ſo are we aſſur'd upon the Divine Teſ- 
timony that it really is; and after all I find, that it is not this 
Trinity in the right ſenſe of it, that the Doctor aſſerts to be 
not a Thing in Nature, and that falls not under buman Concep- 
tion, but only a Miſconſtruction of it, as if it ſuppos'd that 
ſeveral things, that is, Hypoſtaſes, were all of them in the 
ſame reſpect one thing or one Hypoſtaſis. But neither, I add, 
even upon this Suppoſition, does he treat the preſent Church 
ſo diſreſpectfully, or ſpeak ſo immodeſtly of this its pretended 
abſurd Doctrine, as a certain ** Writer has more than once 


* Bp Stillingfleet in Vindicar. of the Doftrine of Trin. P. 37, 38. of Pref 
+ H juords pier Teddos my avſoTs xen wiver words. x) 1 Tens 
EXE wordd)s 92 pn Hive. Texts. 6 DE. Thalaſſius the Monk 
in Hecatontade, cited by Petavius de Trin. p. 250. col. 1, Ed. Antw. 
[| Quod omnem A dmirabilitatem ſuperat, nec ei quod fimile fir in ullo 
rerum genere inveſtigari poteſt. De Trin. p. 247. col. 1. 
+* Nye in Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, p. 29, and again in Inſtitutions 
concerning the Holy Trinity, P. 15. N * 
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publickly told us that he does, ſaying, That he comple- 


ments us (reckoning himſelf now, I conceive, among the 


« Orthodox) ina very extraordinary manner on our Expli- 
« cation of that Article; he faith, the Scholaſtick Trinity 
« jsa pure Jargonry, the Philoſophy of Gotham, and a fan- 
« taſtick Trinity, Cc. Anſw, When I firſt read this 
Charge, I could not perſuade my ſelf, that Dr. Cudworth, fo 
very diſagreeably to his wonted Ingenuity, us'd theſe paultry 
foul Expreſſions; and upon enquiry | found, that he did not, 
and that they nowhere occur in his whole Writings. Where- 
upon I could not but be very much ſurpris'd at his Opponent's 
Aſſurance, and that ſo much the more, becauſe upon a fur- 
ther Enquiry I perceiv'd, that theſe very words, which he 
imputes to the Doctor, * were, I venture to ſay, at firſt 
coin'd by himſelf, albeit then without a Name; and how at 
length he came to father em on Dr, Cudworth, I conceive it 
might thus happen: there was, you muſt know, a f pretty 
long Interval between the Appearance of the Conſiderations on 


the Explications of the Doctrine of the Trinity, and what this 


Writer has ſince produc'd to the preſent purpoſe; during 


which time, I ſuppoſe that he might frequently dream of 


what he fancy'd at the firſt, that his account of what Dr. 
cudworth had ſaid of the Trinity was an exact and clear Com- 
pendium not only of his Senſe, but alſo of his very Words 
(tho it was as far from being one as the other) coming at 
length, after I know not what new Revolution of Principles, 
to cite the Doctor upon the occaſion now before us, he thought 
he needed go no further than his own Abſtract; and thus 
very probably it came to paſs, that having firſt ſet up a Mercury 
with his own hands, he then, like ſportful Boys, fell a throw- 


ing ſtones at it, tho intending to hit, at leaſt in effigie, the 


Learned Doctor. Strange, that he ſhould charge him with 
thoſe very Words, which he never once utter'd ! nay words 
of his own lavention! and afterwards make thoſe very 


— — 


* In Conſideration of Dr, Cudworth's Explication of the Doftrire of the 
Trinity, p. 13. col. 2, &c. 5 
+ The Conſiderations being publiſh'd in 1693. the Doctrine of the Holy Tri- 
nity in 1701. and the Inſtitutions concerning the ſame in 1703. | 
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Words, becauſe immodeſt and outrageous, a frequent groy 
of Cavilat him! And which is more again, the very Thing 
which he cenſures and condemns in Dr. Cudworth, he himſelf 
before * had emphatically, and with a far worſe Meaning ut. 
ter'd in the very ſame words! | 

13 Objeck. But here the Unitarian nicks the opportunity 
and ſtarting up with Joy as if he had got ſome precions 
Booty, and no leſs Friend than Dr, Cudworth on his ſide, tells 
us, that if a Man of his Parts and Learning could not get 
clear of the Briars, as touching the Doctrine either of the 
Antients or Moderns, he looking on the former as ſetting 
forth a Trinity of Gods, and the latter a Trinity only of Name; 
or Modes or inadequate Conceptions of one God; it may be, that 
as he ſaw no juſt ground for, he indeed believ'd no Trinity 
at all, that is, no real Three in One. Anſw, No, hold there; 
the moſt that can be concluded from this. is, that it may be 
he ſuppos'd both Fathers and Schoolmen to have ventur'd too 
far towards an Explication of what is confeſſedly inexplica- 
ble; and ſo with St. Athanaſius, to thoſe that wonder and 
would fain know bow Three can be One, and One Three, he 
would make this Reply: O Fools, and without Underſtanding, 
why do you not ceaſe from your Curioſity, enquiring no further 
after a Trinity, and only believing that there is a Trinity * This 
perhaps he reckon'd was all that the Scripture declar'd of 
this Article, of which without this Declaration we could have 
known nothing at all; and that conſequently, they who venture 
beyond the Verge of this Light, muſt needs be in the dark, 
at once bewilder'd in their Conceptions, and deſtitute of 
Words to expreſs themſelves, To which purpoſe may this 
of St. Auſtin be apply d, If Jeſus Chriſt has kept ſome things 
cloſe, who of us ſhall ſay, that they are this or that? or if be 
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* To ſay that the Perſons are or ſubſiſt in one ſelf-ſame Eſſence or Sub- 
ſtance in Number, is Fargonry in Philoſophy. And again he tells us, That no 
Philoſophy, bur that of Gotham, will allow, that one intelligent Subſtance 
can be more than one Perſon. In Conſiderat. on Dr. Cudworth's Explicat. ot 
the Doct. of - Trin. p. 15. col. 2. — 
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eilen 3 (ovoy * r £577. Athanaſ. ad Serapionem. * 
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bes ſayit, yet bow will he prove it? This, I ſuppoſe, might 
A rs reaſon for uttering himſelf fo — 
and waveringly, whether for or againſt either this or that Hy- 
theſis concerning the Manner of a Trinity in Unity : but 
however that he held the thing, and ſtill believ'd a Trinity in 
Theſe, may, I think, be infer'd from his daring, for its ſake, to 
oppoſe what he look d on as the now-receiv'd Doctrine of the 
ChriſtianChurch ; touching which, tho he was indeed miſtaken 
and ſo far blamable, yet methinks his Zeal for the Truth of 
the Article is herein remarkable and to be commended : and 
this may ſuffice to turn the Scale againſt the Unitarian, and 
to ſhew that the Doctor really believ'd a Trinity in Unity; 
but now moreover to weigh it down quite on this ſide, and 
bring off the Doctor in Peace and Concord with the univerſal 
Church, I add, that he directly expreſsd himſelf to this pur- 
poſe, and thatinſuch a way and words as, I ſay, come up 
to the Doctrine taught both by the antient and modern 
Church; and particularly having taken up the very Forms 
made uſe of by the latter, theſe, whatever he may ſeem to drop 
otherwiſe elſewhere, he often approves and ſtiffly adheres to 
as the moſt proper. In general * he declares his unſhaken Be- 
ef and firm Aſſurance of the Truth of the whole Chriſtian Doc- 
nine; and Þ bis devout Veneration for all the Scripture Myſterys ; 
and in particular for the Article of the Trinity, as appears 
from the Tenor of his Doctrine about it: inſomuch that he goes 
ſo far as to ſay, that|| if we will be Chriſtians, we muſt needs be- 
live a Trinity, and & that the whole Frame of Chriſtianity is built 
thereupon 3 and further he declares in what ſenſe he beliey'd 
it: Firſt, * | That it was not a Trinity of mere Names or 
„Words, nor of partial Notions and inadequate Concep- 
* tions of one and the ſame thing, which was plainly con- 
* demn*d by the Chriſtian Church in Sabellius and others; but 


* Trinity of Hypoſtaſes, Subſſtences or Perſons. Secondly, | 


| * that tho in the Chriſtian Trinity the ſecond Hypoſtaſs or 
| * Perſon be begotten from the firſt, and the third proceed 
both from the firſt and the ſecond, yet are neither this ſe- 
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& cond nor third Creatures. Thirdly, that theſe three Eh 
&« ſtaſes or Perſons are truly and really one God. On one hand 
he tells us againſt Sabellius, & That the Indiviſability of the Tri. 
nity is not ſo to be underſtood, as if three were not three in it; 
neither f muſt it be thought that the whole Trinity i one after the 
wery ſame manner that each ſingle Perſon thereof is in it ſelf one, 
for then would there be a Trinity alſo in each Perſon ;, nor again, 
that it is ſo call d undivided, as if three were not three in it 
(which were to make the Myſtery contemptible ) but becauſe all the 
three Hypoſtaſes or Perſons are indiviſibly and inſeparably united t 
each other, as the Sun and the Splendor, and are really but one Gad; 
foraſmuch as the Eſſence of the Godbead, ſays || he, being abſolute 
Perfection, can admit of no Diviſion or Degrees: which latter 
Expreſſion, beſides what we have before ſeen of the mat. 
ter, ſhews on the other hand his great abhorrence of Tri. 
theiſm and Avianiſm, of either three co-ordinate Gods or of one 
only properly ſo call'd, and two others inferior to him in Ng. 
ture; and therefore reckoning it a fault in the Pagans, that 
they term'd their Hypoſtaſes, Principles or Gods, he adds, that 
this is yet leſs allowable in Chriſtians, notwithſtanding that when 
we ſpeak of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Ghoſt ſeve- 
rally, we confeſs each of them to be God *. Accordingly, as 
ſaid, tis obſervable, that he never once expreſly calls en 
three diſtinct Subſtances, but with the Schools F three Hypoſta- 
ſes, Subſsſtences or Perſons. And further how a Trinity in this 
ſenſe (which is that of the preſent Church) may conſiſt with 
the Unity, he very well argues, ſaying, © [We grant in. 
tc deed that there can be no inſtance of the like Unity or 
« Oneneſs found in any created Beings; nevertheleſs ue 
« certainly know from our very ſelves, that it is not impoſ- 
ct ſible for two diſtin& Subſtances, that are of a very different 
« kind from one another, the one incorporeal, the other 
& corporeal, to be ſo cloſely united together, as to become 
ce one Animal and Perſon; much leſs therefore ſhould it be 
« thought impoſſible for theſe three Divine Hypoſtaſes to be 
« one God. Agreeably to which, I think, *tw' * 10t be de. 


* Pp. 617. 7 P. $98, || P.g96. * P. 550. , the bottom, 
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nyd, that the Doctor believ'd a Trinity, and that in ſuch 3 
ſenſe to be three and one, as the Church heretofore and till 
indeed believes; and whoſe Belief therefore if at any time he 
ſeem to diſapprove of, it is in words only, thro (I venture 
to ſay) a Miſconſtruction of it, he taking, as we have ſeen, the 
Trinity of the Schools and the modern Church to be either 
Sabelliani ſm, in that the Perſons of it are monoouſian, and make 
in effect no Trinity at all, or, if ſtill pretended to be a real 
Trinity, it is an Impoſſibility and Contradiction; that is, ac- 
cording to his meaning, for one numerical Eſſence by which he 
underſtands Hypoſtaſis, to be three real Hypoſtaſes. However 
this, I ſay, was not the true, but only the miſtaken Doctrine 
of the Church and the Schools; the real Doctrine is, That 
in one and the ſame Divine Eſſence there are three truly diſtinct 
Hypoſtaſes, and to this Dr, Cudworth will heartily aſſent. Ac- 
cordingly we find him cenſuring thoſe who hold it to be Non- 
ſenſe and ContradiQion, he ſubjoining this to the place laſt 
quoted: © * We ſhall conclude here with confidence, that 
« the Chriſtian Trinity, tho there be much of Myſtery 
& init, yet is there nothing at all of plain Contradiction to 
the undoubted Principles of Human Reaſon, that is, of 
&© [mpoſlibility to be found therein, as the Atheiſts would 
pretend, who cry down all for Nonſenſe and abſolute Im- 
& poſſibility, which their dull Stupidity cannot reach to, or 
« their infatuated Minds eaſily comprehend, and therefore 
« even the Deity it ſelf. Nay he juſtly endeavours to ſhame 
all thoſe, who tho having the Light of Revelation before *em, 
yet disbelieve or {light this Article in the true ſenſe of it, by 
the Example of ſuch as having no other Guide but Natural 
Reaſon, yet providentially, as hg, thinks, aſſented to it; 
ſaying, „ That whereas bold and conceited Wits, precipi- 
* tantly condemning the Doctrine of the Trinity for Non- 
© ſenſe, abſolute Repugnancy to human Facultys and Impoſ- 

* ſibility, have thereupon ſome of them quite ſhaken off 

* Chriſtianity and all reveaPd Religion, profeſſing only 

* Theiſm ; others have fruſtrated the Deſign thereof by pa- 
* ganizing it into Creature-Worſhip or Idolatry: this igno- 
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« rant and conceited Confidence of both may be retunded 
& and conſuted from hence, becauſe the moſt ingenious and 
« acute of all the Pagan Philoſophers, the Platoniſts and 
(2 Pythagoreans, ho had no biaſs at all upon their rFacultys 
& but follow d the free Sentiments and Dictates of their own 
* minds, did notwit{tanding not only entertain this III. 
«© nity of Divine Hy poſtaſes, eternal and uncreated, hut 
ee were alſo fond of the Hypotheſis, and made it a main Fun. 
« damental of their Theology. And again he * reckons 
« That to conclude, that whatſoever any man's ſhallow Un. 
« derſtanding cannot eaſily conceive and fully comprehend, 
« js therefore to be expung'd out of the Catalogue of Be. 
« ings, is the Reaſon or rather Infidelity of the Anti. 
“ Trinitarians. 

14 Oljed. Well but after all, you'll ſay that the Doctot 
relates and does not diſapprove of a Platonick Notion, 
ce .+ That the three Divine Hypoſtaſes are only three Attri- 
& butes, infinite Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite 
« Power and Love; as they are obvious in the Deity, and 
&« firſt come under our inadequate Conception. Auſw. I re- 
member indeed, that an injudicious Collector cites this (tho 
he || miſtook the Page of the Intellectual Syſtem) as from Dr. 
Cudworth : but granting that agreeably to this he did not 
diſapprove, yet does it not thence follow, that he approv'd 
of it; or if he did, how came he then after the Platonicks 
ſtill to term them Hypoſtaſes or Subſiſtences of one Divine EC. 
ſence ? Theſe very words imply them not to be barely in- 
adequate Conceptions or Qualitys of the Godhead. Why 
this, you'll ſay, ** He did agreeably to Plato, who. 
« himſelf was forc'd to do ſo, that he might pleaſe a 
« ſuperſtitious Mob, that is, to make as many Hypo- 


————— 


* The middle of P. 638. Ba . : 

+ Les trois Hy poſtaſes des Platoniciens, dit il, ne ſemblent effectivement 
etre autre choſe qu' une infinie Bonte, une infinie Sageſſe, & une infnie 
puiſſance & Amour. In Le Platoniſme devoile, P. 65. liſh Edition, call d 
Platoniſm unvei''d, p. 23. col. 1. & 

|| Cites 590; inſtead of 391. in both Editions. 

* pour plaire a la Populace ſuperſtitieuſe il fut oblige de faire autant 
d' Hypoſtaſes & des Dieux, qu'il avoit trouye de Perfections dans le Createur 
du Monde, Oc. Le Plat. dev. P. 63. | 4 
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« ſtaſes and Gods, as he had diſcover'd perfections in the 
« World's Creator; in ſhort, that he might ſafely philoſo- 
« phize about the Origin of the World, he found it needful 
« ;ngeniouſly and cunningly to feign a Genealogy of Gods, a 
« Father, a Son begotten, and a third proceeding from theſe 
« two,and ſo to turn the whole Coſmogony into a mere Theo- 
&« gony. But this, I believe, is more than you can prove: what 
you urge from Proclus is not of force to do it; or if it w 

(granting his Teſtimony of Plato to be good) yet this will not 
be granted; foraſmuch as he according to the Doctor, was 
fir from being a genuine Platoniſt, and therefore will not his 
word ſuffice to warrant that this or that Doctrine was Plato's. 
And much leſs, as you ſuppoſe, does the Doctor himſelf here 
fall in with you, or ſet forth what you ſay as Plato's Sentiment. 
You pretend that the Trinity of the Philoſophers was the 
mere reſult of Contemplation or Conſideration of the Ori- 
gin of the World, and thus came to be conceiv'd by thoſe 
deep Thinkers the Platonicks, * Who held the World not 
« to be eternal and unbegotten, but that the ſupreme Father, 
« inclin'd by a diſpoſition of Goodneſs, had begotten it by his 
« Wiſdom, and fill'd it with his Power, As to which I ſay, 
that the Platoniſts, according to Dr. Cudworth, held one. ſue 
preme God, and at once three ſeveral Hypoſtaſes in this one God, 
to which they apply'd the diſtinctive Characters of 7 OB 
Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite Power; like as Chriſtians 
have thoſe of creating, redeeming, and ſan@ifying, to Father, 
Son and Holy Ghoſt, reſpectively as ſuch: and had he not 
ſeriouſly aſſerted theſe Divine Hypoltaſes as things properly ſa. 
calbd, yet not as three Gods, how came he then to make on» 
ly a Trinity of them, ſince many other capital Perfe&ions. 
were plainly conceivable in the Deity ? or if he meant that 
they ſhould paſs for Gods, that ſo he might ſooth the People, 
why needed he to feign this ſet number of 'em, ſince he had 
ſufficiently done the former, by aſſerting in good earneſt, 
as the + Doctor has ſhewn, many other inferior Gods; nor 
needed he, as is inſinuated, to put on this mask; leſt he ſhould: 
incur the Fate of Soorates, ſince this Philoſopher, as he has 


 * Le Plat. devoild, 7. 60, 6j. f F. 402, Oc. || P. oo; 1 
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likewiſe ſhewn, was not taken off, as 'tis commonly thought, 
for aſſerting but ane, and denying a Plurality of Gods, but for 
ſome other thing. And however paganically and unwarily he 
ſometimes call'd his Divine Hypoſtaſes Gods, Principles, Or. 
yet ſtil] as he held *em to be but one God, by this he only 
meant that as ſuch, they were at once really diſtinct from 
each other, and that not as inadequate Conceptions or Qua- 
litys, but true Hypoſtaſes or Subſiſtences, This is the Doc. 
tor*s Senſe of the matter, touching which you your ſelf do 
alſo make this Conceſſion, that * be ſaw the End and Scope of thi 
Myſtery e but then add, that you have not ſeen his End or 
Scope in ſetting it forth; or rather, to make it ſquare with 
your own Hypotheſis, you have deſignedly miſrepreſented it. 
For whereas the Doctor does indeed more than once ſay, 
« That the three Platonick Hypoſtaſes ſeem to be really no- 
<« thing elſe but infinite Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite 
« tie Love and Power; he adds moreover, what you have 
curtail'd and chopt off for your purpoſe, that they under. 
ſtood em not as mere Qualitys or Accidents, but as ſubſtantial 
Things; by which I have ſhewn, agreeably to his Doctrine 
elſewhere, that he meant Hypoſtaſes or Subſiſtences as 
ſuch, in way of contradiſtinction to the Eſſence or Subſtance of 
the Godhead : ſo far was the Doctor himſelf, or even the Na- 
tonicks, according to him, from favouring that looſe Principle 
of yours, that the Trinity is only three Attributes or inadequate 
Conceptions of the Deity. | 
And now, I think, I may venture to pronounce, that 
whatever the Doctor's words were, or however he miſcon- 
ſtru'd the Words of others, he really believ'd a Trinity, and 
thisin the ſenſe of the univerſal Church from the earlieſt 
Times even to this day; and that not the + very Plaroniſts, 
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* Le Dr. Cudworth a vu le fin de ce Myſtere. Le Plat. dev, p. 65. 

+ And touching this Point, even Monſieur Le Clerc will take his and my part 
thus far : That upon the ſuppoſition of the Truth of what the Doctor aſſerts, 
that Pythagoras and Plato deriv'd their Doctrine of the Trinity from the Wri- 
tings of the Hebrews, they muſt have held one numerical Subſtance of the Divine 
Perſons ; becauſe the Hebrews, he tells us, were Unitatis numericæ Numinis 
vehementes ſemper Propugnatores, Ars Critic, vol. 3. 5. 238, 239. 
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according to him, and much leſs he himſelf was a Tritheiſt: 


but abſolutely denying three Gods, whether co-ordinate and 
co-equal, or ſubordinate and unequal, he went with the an- 
tient Fathers in a middle way between Sabellianiſm and Avia- 
niſm; that is, he aſſerted three really diſtin Hypoſtaſes in the 
Godhead, yet ſtill withal one God, and ſo fell in both with the 
antient and modern Church. And thus after all, his only 
ſeeming Failure was purely in words: however what he ſays 
one while may render him ſuſpe&ed of Tritheiſm, yet as we 
have ſeen, what he ſays another while exempts him from 
that charge, and gives ground for quite the contrary ſuſ- 
picion : not that I think his very Faith was verſatile and really 
fluctuating, but his apparent turning to this way or that, 
and after all his ſeeming diſlike of either Doctrine of the 
Trinity, whether that of the Antients or Moderns, proceeds 
purely from words made uſe of by them or put in their mouths 
by himſelf, or from his miſconſtruction of them; and 
not from any real diſagreement about the thing it ſelf. 
Wherefore making allowance for ſome capital Miſtakes of 
Terms; as the confounding of generical and ſpecifical with 
common Eſſence, of Divine Hypoſtaſs with individual or nume- 
rical Eſſence, of numerical Difference with that of ſuch things 
as may barely be number'd in ſome reſpeQ, tho their Eſſence be 
one and the ſame, &c. allowing this, I ſay, I do not find but the 
antient Fathers, the modern Church and Dr. Cudworth agreed 
in Senſe and believ'd the ſame thing, that is, were real Tri- 
nitarians, yet ſo as neither to be Tritheiſts nor Arians. | 

Having thus far done what Juſtice | could to Dr. Cudwerth's 
Doctrine and Belief of a Trinity in Unity, I proceed now to 
mention another of his Digreſſions, which likewiſe | muſt not 
paſs by without ſome Reflections. Now this alſo is about an 
important Article of Chriſtian Faith, namely the Reſur- 
rection of the Body, from p. 794 to 799 of the True Intellec- 
tual Syſtem. It ſeems to have been occaſion'd by the Doctor's 
great Indulgence of himſelf in Platonick Notions ; according 
to the way of which Philoſophy,” having endeavour'd to ſhew 
from Reaſons and Authoritys, both Chriſtian and Pagan, 
that the Soul, tho confeſledly ſpiritual in it ſelf, yet never 
exiſts without ſome Vehicle or Body, at leaſt an ethereal or 
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united to it, but an acceſſion of a Body, either intirely new 
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fiery one, he thence takes an opportunity to mention a. furs 
ther Correſpondence and Agreement between Chriſtianity and 
the old; Philoſopbick.Cabala, in that the former likewiſe ſup. 
poſes, that the higheſt Perfection of our human Souls does 
not conſiſt in being eternally conjoin'd with ſuch groſs Bodys, 
as we have, 1 and unaiter d. And this in genere 
as tis here expreſs d, we can't controvert with him: but the 
particular Account, which he afterwards gives af the Re- 
ſurrection · Bodys, ſeems to be exceptionable. According to 
which it does not appear that he ſuppoſes what the Term Re. 
ſurredbion implies, that is, a Riſing up again of that ſame 
Body, which fell down by Death, but of another; in that firſt 
he takes the Compariſon, made by St. Paul, of the dead Body 
to Corn that is ſow'd in the ground, and afterwards, in the 
ordinary courſe of Nature, produces quite another Body, that 
is, as he himſelf expreſſes it, a Stalk and an Ear having mam 
Grains mith Husks in it; and therefore neitber in Quantity nor 
Quality the ſame with that, which was ſow'd under ground; | 
ſay, he takes this * Compariſon to go, as they ſay in the 
Scbools, upon four feet, that is, to hold every way parallel, 
and not to be lame in ſome reſpect: and accordingly, that 
the preſent Body of ours is to be look d upon but as a kind of Seed 
of. the Reſurrection · Body, which therefore is in ſome. ſenſe the ſame, 
aud in ſome. ſenſe not the ſame, Secondly, The Doctor thinks 
the particular Oppoſitions, which the Seripture males betwixt the 
preſent and future Body, to be very agreeable to thoſe of the old 
Philoſophick Cabala. Aud if ſo, 'tis plain, according to his 
own Account of the ſaid Cabala, that there will not hereaſter 
be a Re- union of the ſame Body to the Soul, which is now 


and different from what ĩt had in this Life, or at leaſt not a 
human Body or one conſiſting of Fleſh, but an ethereal and ſub. 
tle one: and this indeed he after wards expreſiy acknowledges, 
ſaying, that the future Body of the Righteous, according to the 
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* See the true Senſe of this Compariſon ; That it it to be taken ſomewhat: 
loeſſy, ſo as not to exclude the Identity of the Riſing with the dead Body; and 
that the latter is not properly a Seed of i the former, in Dr. Hody's Reſurrection 
of, the ſame Boch aſſerted, . 111, 112, 119, 120, 190, 191, &c. 
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Srripture alſo, as well as the Philoſopbick Cabala, will be a * glo- 
rs, ſp:endid, luciform and ſtar-like Body; which he ſeems 
Hu 1erſtand in a literal ſenſe, and therefore thinks it pro- 
able, that this future glorious Reſurrechion-Body is that In- 
heritance of the Saints in Light, which the Scripture ſpeaks of. 
Thirdly, From which Term Inberitance, if he underſtand it, 
as he ſeems to do, according to the true Propriety of it, he 
may again be preſum'd to mean not the ſame Body repoſſeſs'd, 
bur one new-poſleſs'd or occupy?d, and which we had not be- 
fore, Fourthly, He ſuppoſes the Reſurrection- Body, becauſe 
term'd Iſangelical, to be equal in its Nature and Condition to 
that of Angels; which tho he concludes upon a wrong 
ground, yet ſufficiently ſhews what his meaning is, namely 
that it will not be a Body of Fle/h, but an ethereal and ſubtle 
one, ſuch as he ſuppoſes that the Angels are clotH'd with: 
I ſay, tho he concludes this upon a wrong ground, in that it 
is ſaid, that they who /hall be counted worthy to obtain that Life 
and the Reſurrection from the Dead, &c. will be Iod thei, as 
the Angels of God in Heaven ;, which our Saviour did not mean 
in reference to the Nature and Subſtance of their Bodys, but 
in regard to Marriage, which was the Subject of the Queſtion. 
„ Had he, ſays|| one, intended the Nature and Subſtance 
« of their Bodys, or if he had difliFd the common and re- 
« ceiv'd Opinion touching the Humaneneſs, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
« of the riſing Body, he would not have us'd thoſe words, 
put ſuch as theſe: for in the Reſurre&ion they neither 
* marry nor have human Bodys, as your Queſtion ſuppoſes, 
« but are, &'c. Fifthly, He takes theſe words of the Apo- 
ſtle in a downright literal ſenſe, that Fleſh and Blood cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of God, ſaying, that this Place is un- 
doubtedly not to be allegoriz'd ; by conſequence tis plain, 
that he did not hold the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, be- 
cauſe the Body we now have does really conſiſt of Fleſh and 
Blood : and therefore tho the Church indeed expounds theſe 
words in a qualify'd ſenſe ; yet does it not do it only ſo, as 
the Doctor ſuppoſes, as if it would thence follow, that the 
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happy Reſurre@ion- Body ſhall be this foul and groſs * 
3 and gilded over on tbe outſide, it — 
naſty and ſluttiſh within, &c. but ſuch as is to be call d hi. 
tual, tho indeed conſiſting of Fleſh and Blood; in that it be. 
ing freed from all inordinate Luſts and Paſſions, will, as he 
himſelf words it elſewhere, bear a fit Proportion and Correſpon- 
dency to Souls renew'd in the Spirit of their Mind, or in whom the 
Divine Spirit dwelleth and aGeth. Sixthly, He ſuppoſes the 
Re ſurrection thus often mention d, that is, the Reſurrection 
in a true and proper ſenſe, to anſwer to the avon e 
vexpor ſpoken of in Luke 20. 35. which does not imply a ri- 
ſing again of the Fleſh or of the very ſame Body, but only x 
Reſubſiſtence or ſecondary State of Men after Death; our Blef. 
ſed Saviour not arguing in this place particularly for the Re. 
ſurrection of the Body, but in general for a future Exiſtence 
or Immortality after this Life : yet this however again he ex- 
preſly owns to be equivalent to the Chriſtian Reſurrection, 
ſaying, That it is of this Reſurrection only, that St. Paul 
<« treateth in that fifteenth Chapter of his to the Corinthians, 
te and that it is the veſting or ſettling (he does not ſay the re- 
© inveſting or reſettling) of the Souls of good Men; nor 
again, in the ſame, but ſimply in their glorious, ſpiritual, bea. 
wvenly and immortal Bodys; he allowing it to be requiſite to the 
Happineſs of Men, that, according to this of the Poet, there 
ſhould be a ſound Mind in a ſound Body. Seventhly, By which 
Body it is further plain, that he does not mean that ſame 

which we now have, becauſe he takes theſe words of Scrip- 
ture in an abſolute ſenſe, that our Souls are not at bome bere, 
but Strangers and Pilgrims in this terreſtrial Body and earthly 
Manſions as ſuch, in contradiſtinction to quite different ce- 
Jeſtial Bodys, and not to theſe preſent ones, as they are de- 
prav'd, polluted and corruptible, and tending to a State of 
greater Perfection; which makes our * Souls groan within 1 
now, waiting for the Adoption, to wit, the Redemption of our 
Bodys, that is, the Deliverance of them from Corruption, 
that this Mortal may put on Immortality, or be cloth'd with its 
Houſe from Heaven, and that Mortality may be ſwallow'd u 
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of Life, Eightbly, He ſuppoſes that the ReſurreFion-Bodys 
will anſwer to thoſe, for which our Souls were at firſt intended - 
now, ſays he, our Souls were at firſt intended and deſign'd by 
God Almighty, the Maker of them, for other Bodys, &c. that is, 
than thoſe we now have; and by conſequence, according to 
kim, our future ones will be ſuch too, that is, Bodys of ano- 
ther kind and frame, and not made up of Fleſh and Blood, &c. 
All which, I think, is contrary to the general Belief of a 


| Reſurreftion of the Fleſh, or, as ſome Antients have expreſs'd 


it, this Fleſh ; 1 do not mean this Fleſh with its irregular Ap- 
petites and Paſſions, but as by a new-modelling and Altera- 
tion of it, tho ſtill remaining the very ſame Matter or Sub- 
ſtance, it will become regular and ſubje& to the Empire of the 
Soul, will be freed from all inordinate Paſſions and Reſtive- 
neſs, from all Pollutions and Deformitys, and made pure and 
lively as that of Adam was, when it firſt came forth from the 
hands of its Creator; and in this ſtate © its Spring will al- 
* ways have the ſame bent, its Motions will all be equally 
« regular, the ſame continual Round of the ſame pure vi- 
« gorous Spirits, and the ſame Blood moving for ever in a 
&« brisk but even Circulation. And this is all that is meant 
by thoſe lofty Epithets and Similitudes, that the Body will 
be powerful and ſpiritual, and celeſtial and glorious 3 and that 
ſhine as the Brightneſs of the Firmament, 
as the Sun and as the Stars for ever and ever; and all that the 
Scripture ſays of our Transformation into the Divine Like- 
n:ſs, I take to ſignify no more than the aforeſaid even and 
pure, and liſpaſſionate and incorruptible State of the Body, with 
a perfe& Refinement of all our Facultys, But however the 
Fleſh, which will be thus purify'd and reſtor'd, will ſtill be 
real Fleſh, and our exalted Bodys true human Bodys: For, 
„ ſays a * great Divine of our Church, whatſoever Altera- 
tion ſhall be made, ſhall not be of their Nature, but of 
* their Condition; not of their Subſtance, but of their Qua- 
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* Bp Pearſon in Expoſition of the Creed, who has elaborately proud the 
ane, p. 381, Cc. of which alſo ſee Dr. Hody in his Refurre&ion of the 
lame Body aſſerted, from p. 108. uſque ad ſinem; and Dr, Nicols in his Aa» 
wer to the Naked Goſpel, p. 69, &c. 
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gen, whoſe Doctrine was, That the riſing Body will not 
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& Jitys. Which Explication, he tells us, is moſt agreeable to 
4 the Language of the Scriptures, to the Principles of Re. 
% ligion, to the conſtant Profeſſion of the Church, againſt 
« the Origeniſts of old and the Socinians of late. Thus far 
then I think I may venture to ſay, that the Doctor appears to 
have taken a wrong path by treading in the * ſteps of Oni. 


* conſiſt of the ſame Subſtance that was bury'd ; and that it 
e will not be a Body of Fleſh, but an ethereal one. 
But however after all, to do him what Juſtice I can, I ſy 
that he ſeems not to be guilty of an Error in ſettled Jude. 
ment and Reſolution, but only of a Self. inconſiſtency, as the 
ſame Origen alſo was; he Þ as plainly aſſerting the Reſur. 
rection of the ſame numerical Body and Fleſh in ſome Places of 
his Works, as in others he denies it. For thus in like man- 
ner the DoQor at length comes up to a pitch of Orthodoxy, 
when ſeeming to reject the Opinion of thoſe, who, becauſe 
St. Paul calls the happy Reſurrection- Body, that Houſe of our 
which is from Heaven, are apt to infer from this, that therefore 
it will not be taken out of Graves and Charnel- houſes; and that 
there will not be a Reſurrection of the ſame Body, but in ſone WM. 
ſenſe a Reſtitution of the ſame Perſons, © They conceiving, 

« ſays he, that the Individuation and Sameneſs of mens Fer- 
« ſons does not neceſſarily depend upon the numerical Iden- 
4 tity of all the Parts of Matter; becauſe we never conti 
nue thus the ſame, our Bodys always flowing like a River, 
« and paſſing away by inſenſible Tranſpiration; ſo that me 
« have not all the ſame numerical Matter, and neither more 
« nor leſs, both in Infancy and in old Age, tho we be for al 
« that the ſelf-ſame Perſons: he ſeeming, I ſay, to reject this 
Doctrine, adds ** in the next place, That according to the 
« beſt Philoſophy, which acknowledges no eſſential or ſpe- 
cifical Difference of Matter, the fouleſt and groſſeſt Body, 
« thatis, merely by Motion may not only be chryſtalliz'd, 
put alſo brought into the Purity and Tenuity of the fineſt 
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* See Dr. Hody of the Reſurrection, p. 169. 


See Dr. Hody of the Reſurrection, from p. 152 fo 170. 
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u Ether. And undoubtedly that ſame numerical Body of 
« our Saviour Chriſt, which lay in the Sepulcher, was after 
u jts ReſurreQion thus transform'd into a ſpiritual and hea- 
« yenly Body; the Subtilty and Tenuity whereof appear'd 
« from his entering in when the doors were ſhut, and his 
« yaniſhing out of ſight : however its Glory were for a time 
« ſuſpended, partly for the better convincing his — 
4 of the Truth of his Reſurrection, and partly becauſe they 
« were not then able to bear the Splendor of it. We con- 


| WH © clude therefore, that the Chriſtian Myſtery of the Reſur- 
. 4 rection of Life conſiſteth not in the Souls being re- united 
(to theſe vile Rags of Mortality, theſe groſs Bodys of ours, 
„( © fch as they now are, but in the having them chang d into 
i BY « the Likeneſs of Chriſt's glorious Body, andin this Mortal's 
"WY © putting on Immortality. Agreeably to which he ſays alſo 
' WH *clſewhere, © That tho, as the Doctrine of the Church in- 
l a ſtructeth us, our Bodys ſhall be both ſpecifically and nume- 


4 rically the ſame with what they were here; yet notwith- 
* ſtanding the Scripture tells us, they ſhall be ſochang'd and 
l alter'd in reſpe& of their Qualitys and Conditions, that in 
that ſenſe they ſhall not be the ſame. Than which Decla- 


© BW c:tions what can be more orthodox? Wherefore I ſay, that 
"* e doctor cannot be juſtly condemn'd as reſolutely and fixed- 
y beterodox, but can only be charg'd with Self-inconſiſtency, 
l- 8 which 1 would much rather _—_ to Inadvertency than De- 
Win. Some however may perhaps think it no ſmall fault to 


be off and on, and apparently not well ſettled in a Point of 
o great importance; and therefore once for all, in reference 
1” this and other places I muſt needs own, as others, Pm cer- 
1 nin, that have read over and thorowly weigh'd the True In- 

aal Syſtem of the Univerſe, cannot but do, that whenever 
he· ¶ de Doctor ſpeaks of any thing bordering upon Heterodoxy, he 


bl ther does it by a Proſopopeia and as the Senſe of others; or, if 
; q le ſpeak in his own Perſon, he introduces what he ſays with an it 


ms, and then backs it with the ſtrongeſt Reaſons he has; tho 
the cloſe he commonly tacks about, and ſays on the other 
lle, it ſeems or ſome would think : ſo that it is hard to gueſs his | 
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own meaning, or at leaſt he can't be warrantably chargy 
with this or that wrong Sentiment, becauſe he does not ex. 
preſly or in Perſon aſſert either one or t'other: And if any 
one ask me, why he does not? this, if 1 could gueſs, is more 
than I would dare to utter of ſo Great and Learned a Man, 
but leſs than this I could not ſay, becauſe, as was before noted 
in reference to the Trinity, many falſe Teachers would fain 
get ſhelter under his Umbrage, and urge his pretended Ay. 
thority and Reaſons in defence of their abſurd and heterodox 
Notions. 

Thus I have accounted for and pointed out here even what 
was not to Dr. CudwortÞ's purpoſe, and therefore in abridgin 
his Materials, has been excluded from the Body of this Trez- 
tiſe : withal I have made ſome needful Obſervations upon 
thoſe of his Digreſſions, of which, I ſaid, I could not other. 
wiſe juſtify my renewing the mention; and that becauſe l 
thought they interfer'd either ſeemingly or really with 
found Divinity; and for this I hope my well-meaning Zeal will 
be excus'd. But further, touching ſome other matters pure- 
ly buman, whether hiſtorical or philoſophical, that here and 
there occur in the Intellectual Syſtem; and being indeed to the 
purpoſe, yet, if not abſolutely falſe, are at leaſt diſpntable: 
theſe, I ſay, I have laid hold of and digeſted in this Book 
without alteration, as thinking, where 1 had no religious Ob- 
ligation, it would not become me to oppoſe or reje& what 
had been advanc'd by the Learned Doctor; but rather bare- 
ly to repeat and let it ſtand as it was upon his Authority and 
Reaſons, However in this place, ſuppoſing that the Reader 
may be curious to know what theſe matters are, and to inter- 
poſe his Judgment about em, I think it not improper to give 
him a taſt of 'em, but ſhall leave him to determine on which 
fide he pleaſes. : 

Firſt then, whereas * Dr. Cudworth ſeems to fall in with 
Mr. Selden and Arcerius, that Moſcbus or Mocbus the Phœnician, 
ſaid by Poſidonius to have been the firſt Inventor of the Atomi- 
cal Phyſiology, was no other than the celebrated Moſes of 
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the Jews; ſome * Criticks would here put in and ſay, that 
tho it was indeed uſual with the Grcełs to confound the Phæ- 
nieians with the Jews, and there be allo a great reſemblance 
hetween Moſchus and Moſcheh (as the Jews write Moſes) and 
they were both of *em very antient Names; yet one would: 
not think this Moſchus or Mochus to be really Moſes, when 
one conſiders that in the Writings of Moſes and his Succeſſors 
the Prophets, there are not only no Footſteps or Signs of the 
Atomical Hypotheſis, nor even of any part whatſoever of the 
ſpeculative Phyſicks, which ſearches into the Reaſons of na- 
tural Effects. Again, the Egyptians and Phenicians were rich 
and flouriſhing a long while before the Moſaick Republick was 
eſtabliſn'd; and it is more probable, that ſuch kind of 
Sciences were invented by them than by the Jews, who make 
no mention of nor any the leaſt alluſion to *em in their Wri- 
tings, And again, this Mochus the Phenician was an Hiſto- 
rian known in the time of Joſephus, who does not confound! 
him with Moſes : For after having ſpoken in his + Jewiſh An- 
tiquitys about the long Lives of the Patriarchs before the- 
Flood and thoſe who came a little after ?etm, to confirm his 
Hiſtory drawn from Moſes, he cites Manetbho, who had writ- 
ten a Hiſtory of Egypt, Beroſus who had written one of the 
Chaldeans, and after that, Mochus, Heſtiæus, and Jerom the E- 
Optian, who had alſo compil'd one of the Pbænicians; which 
ſne ws that the Mochus of Joſephus and Athencus was not, ac- 
cording to the Jewiſh Hiſtorian, the ſame. with Moſes, And: 
this yet further appears from a Paſſage of Tatian the Hrian, 
in his Oration to the Greeks, where, after he had mention'd: 
the Phenicians, he ſpeaks in this manner: || There were 
three men among 'em, Theodotus, Hypſicrates, and Mocbus, 
* whoſe Writings Letus, who carefully wrote the Lives of 
the Philoſophers, has tranſlated into Greek, Whence it is 
concluded, that probably there has been an antient Tyrian- 
Philoſopher call'd Moſcbus, and it may be an Hiſtorian. too 
calld Mocbhus, quite different from the. Moſes of the Jews. 
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* Thus Monſieur Le Clerc, in Bibliotheque Choiſie, tom. 1: .þ. 75, &c. 
T Lib. 1. c. 3. . 58. Ed. Oxon. | 
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Secondly, Whereas * Dr. Cudworth endeavours to prove 2 
Plaſtick Nature, and ſo to baffle the Carteſians, who aſcribe 
the Production of all things to the mechanical Motion of Mat. 
ter; it may be return'd to him in the firſt place, that few of 
the Carteſians now-a-days do hold, that organiz'd Bodys are 
the Productions of a mechanical Motion, The Author of the 
Search of Truth is of opinion, that the Bodys of all Ani- 
mals have been form'd in the Ovarys of the firſt Females, 
and that they are only ſpread out and augmented in proceſs 
of time; and the ſame does he think of Plants, which the 
firſt Grains contain'd all in little. And thus, according to 
him, God himſelf immediately created all organiz'd Bodys, 
2, It may be ſaid, that the ſame Author and ſeveral other 
Carteſians hold, that God is the immediate Author not only 
of the firſt Motion impreſs'd on Matter, but alſo of all the 
particular Motions, which he continually produces, accor- 
ding to the Laws which he has eſtabliſh'd. And fo, in their 
Opinion, God is the Soul as it were of the corporeal World, 
ſeeing he immediately works all the Changes that happen in it. 
3- That the Scruple which ſome may have, that for the Pro. 
vidence of God to concern it ſelf immediately with all 
things would be too perplexing and troubleſom, will pre- 
ſently vaniſh, if we conſider God as an infinite Being, to 
whom nothing can be painful or laborious, and who is no 
more turmoil'd or embarraſs'd with an Infinity of Actions 
even at the ſame time, than if he were intirely at reſt, We 
ſhould not meaſure God by our ſelves, whoſe Capacitys are 
limited, and to whom therefore a multitude of Buſineſs is 
troubleſom. Nor ought we to look on him as a King, who 
ſeems to be credited by a variety of Miniſters ; but who in- 
deed makes uſe of *em for no other reaſon, but purely becauſe 
he himſelf can't attend both to great and ſmall matters, nor 
be at the ſame time in all places: inſomuch that what ſeems 
on one hand to magnify his Power, is on the other a ſenſible 
Token of his Weakneſs. A King would undoubtedly be 
more reſpected and even rever'd by his Subjects as a kind of 
Divinity, could he be without all ſorts-of Miniſters and Ser- 
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rants, and do every thing himſelf without trouble and pains, 
And we ought not to think it any worthier of God to form 
himſelf the Body of an Elephant than that of a Fly or Hand- 
worm, The Greatneſs of the Body adds nothing to the Ex- 
cellence of the Work, and as much Wiſdom and Power are 
diſplay'd in making alittle as a great Automaton. However 
I ay, that the very ſame * Critick who urges theſe Doubts, 
tho indeed he does not anſwer em, yet neither does he think 
em ſufficient to overturn Dr. Cudworth's Hypotheſis of a 
Plaſtick Nature; and therefore the rather does he himſelf af- 
terwards urge ſome other Reaſons in favour of it, which he 
ſeems to think may ſerve to out-ballance the Objections a- 
ainſt it. 

Thirdly, Whereas + Dr. Cudworth contends that Men have 
a natural Idea of one God; ſome || would think to vouch Mr. 
Lick's Authority and Reaſons to the contrary. But with him 
the Doctor would not, it may be, diſagree; he not expreſ] 
ſaying that the Idea of God is innate, nor in any other ſen 
natural, than as it riſes up and appears upon the «ſe of the 
natural Faculty of Reaſon. 

Fourthly, Whereas the ** Doctor ſays of Chalcidius, that 
he is unqueſtionably concluded to have been a Chriſtian; the 
tt very Learned Dr, Cave has made theſe Exceptions againſt it, 
tho not indeed dogmatically,but with ſome kind of heſitation ; 
ſaying “ That were he, as ſome think, not only a Chriſtian, 
* but alſo a Deacon or Archdeacon of Carthage, the Title 
of Viri Clariſſimi in the Front of his Book, would have 
* been improper ; that in his Epiſtle to O/zus he never calls 
* him Biſhop, nay nor gives the leaſt intimation that he was 
* aChriſtian, and much leſs an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon: and tho 
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* Monſieur Le Clerc in Biblioth. Choiſ. tom. 2. p. 86, 87, 88, 89, 90. 
& tom, 5. p. 81, 82. 
+ In his large Anſwer to the firſt Atheiſtical Objection. 
by Monſieur Le Clerc has done in Bib. Choiſ. tom. F p. 32. ** P. 624. 
Me certè irby&v fateor, neque enim ſatis conſtat Philoſophus ſolum 
Platon ĩcus fueritne an etiam Chriſtianus. Viri Clariſſimi titulus, qui in 
[ronte reperitur, Diacono haud ſatis convenit, &c. In Script. Ecclei. Hiſt, 
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he more than once mentions the Meoſaick Theology hn. 
cerning the Creation, and quotes Solomon, the Septuaging 
Aquila, Symmachus and Origen, and takes notice of the 
Star ſpoken of in the Goſpel, which appear'd ſoon after 
Chriſt's Nativity, Cc. yet does not his Stile or Way of 
writing ſavour at all of that of a Chriſtian, and much leg 
of an Eccleſiaſtick. However the * Learned Fabricius tell; 
us, That after having read Chalcidiuss Work, and care. 
ce fully weigh'd Dr. Cave's Objections, he is rather inclin'q 
<« (tho he does not aſſign his Reaſons for it) to think that 
& Chalcidius was at leaſt a Chriſtian, but whether or no 
an Eccleſiaſtick he is in doubt. And with him Huctius and 
Voſſius are thus far agreed. | 

Fifthly, Whereas Þ Dr. Cudworth having occaſionally men. 
tion'd Vectius Valens, ſays, that he was an Augur in the time 
of Romulus; a late|| Critick has hereupon made theſe Re. 
flections, that having conſulted the place of Varro from which 
the Doctor takes his hint, and which is to be ſeen among the 
Varronian Fragments of the eighteenth Book, of the Antiqui- 
tys of buman things, he found that the Augur there meant 
was call'd Vettius; whom he thinks that Dr. Cudworth thro x 
miſtake has confounded with Yeſtius Valens an Augur of Au. 
tioch, who foretold to Conſtantine the Fate of New Rome or 
Conſtantinople. And again he found in Varro, that this Vettius 
lived in Yarro's own time, and not in that of Romulus **, 
However he ſays, that tho the Doctor was out in his Chrono- 
logy, yet his Reaſoning touching this Yettius holds good; 
that from this Inſtance it might be made probable, that «- 
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*Lecto Chalcidii Opere, iiſque quæ a Doctiſſimo Caveo objiciuntur dili 
genter expenſis, porids inclino in eam ſententiam, Chalcidium fuiſſe Chriſti- 
anum. Qudod vero Diaconus fuerit, non æquè auſim aſſerere, &c. In Bib- 
liothec. Latin. p. 145. 

+ P.713. || Monſieur Le Clerc in Biblioth. Choiſ. tom. g. p. 117 &. 

** As appeurs from theſe Words of his : Fuiſſe Vettium Rome in Augurio 
non ignobilem, ingenio magno, cuivis doo in diſceprando parem; eum ſe 
audiſſe dicentem; ſi ita eſſet, ut traderent Hiſtoriei de Romuli urbis con- 
dendæ auguriis ac duodecem Vulturiis ; quoniam centum & viginti annos 


(poſt Romulum) incolumis prater iiſſet Populus Romanus, ad mille & du- 
centos perventurum. 
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mong the Heathens there have been Prophets in the Weſt, as 
well as a Balaam in the Eaſt; becauſe from the time of Yarro, 
who liv'd in the Year of Rome 700, it was about 500 years 
to the fulfilling of what was. foretold, that Rome would laſt 
twelve hundred years. wo 

Sixthly, Some other Scruples might be urg'd touching 
Heſjod, Homer, and * Heraclitus, whether or no they were 
pure Materialiſts? As to which it may be faid, that the 
Doctor does not deny that thefe, nor indeed is it at all dif- 

reeable to his main Hypotheſis ta own, that others alſo 

the Pagans were mere Materialiſts ; accordingly does he 
expreſly ſay this of Þ Heraclitus, in that be acknowledg”d no 
other Subſtance but Body: But however ſtill he held him and 
the reſt to maintain that there was one ſupreme unmade 
God over all the other Gods, and I think *twill not be eafy 
to overturn what he alledges to fupport this Opinion. No, 
fays a || Critick? How ſtrangely is he miſtaken, particu. 
larly touching Hergclitus / For how could he hold one ſu- 
preme God, ſeeing he heliev'd him to be Fire, and by con- 
ſequence that his Eſſence conliſts of ſeparate and only con- 
tiguous Atoms? And the ** like be urges touching the 
Epyptians, Pytbagoras,  Xenocrates, Parmenides, &c. To 
which it may be anſwer'd, that tho Dr. Cudworth held that 
theſe and other Keathens aſſerted one fupreme God, yet did 
be not mean, that they had an exact and clear Conception 
of him; nor in particular chat Hrraditus, &c. had, as he 
ſuppoſes the Doctor to mean, an orthodox Notion of his 
Unity or Oneneſs, This, I grant, they could not have 
had, unleſs they conceiv'd him to be ſpiricual and /imple - 
however 'tis enough for the Doctor's purpoſe, that they 
had ſome, tho not a diſtint Apprehenſion of a ſupreme 
God, whom in ſome ſenſe they held to be one, as likewiſe 
Scotus undoubtedly did, notwithſtanding that, according 


As is done by ir. Le Glerc in Bib. Choiſ. tam. 2. p. 45. tom. 3. p. 77. 
4nd Mr. Bayle in Continuation des.Penſecs diverſes ecrites à un Pocteur de 
Sorbonne a decaſion: de la Comere qui parut au Mois de Decembre 1680, 
5 495. tom, 2. T Int. Syſt. P. 378. „ 

|| Monſieur Bayle, ib. * Cc. tom. 1. p. 332, 333, 334, Kc. 
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to this * Writer, he aſterted the Divine Attributes to 
be things really diſtin® from each other. Other [little 
Doubts might alſo be ſtarted, as + whether or no Arius were 
| a Platonick? And agaio, || touching what the Doctor has 
3 ſaid of Infinity ; alſo whether finite Spirits do never exiſt 
but in corporeal Vehicles, or ſome tenuious Veſtmears of 
1. Matter, &c ? But in a word, I ſay of theſe and ſome other 
Scruples, which might be offer'd, that I am the leſs con. 
cern'd to ſolve em; becauſe which way ſoever they are 
7 decided, the main Doctrines advanced in the Intellechua 
Syſtem, and from it in this Book, will ſtand unſhaken, 
| However one Critick lately pointed at ſtands ſo very full in 
my way, that before I paſs on and compaſs my Stage, | 
can't but change a few words with him; and that becauſe | 
find that in reference to one of the matters aforeſaid he i; 
more ſevere than all others, and infers that from it to Dr, 
Cudworth's diſadvantage, from which | think my ſelf bound 
to clear him; as alſo to put in ſomething by the way in Or. 
Grew's favor, and that becauſe “? I have largely confirm'd the 
Hint given by the former, from that Doctrine of his for 
my purpoſe elſewhere, by reaſon of which he is jointly cen- 
ſur'd with Dr. Cudworth; and that in ſuch a manner too, as 
tends to depretiate and pervert both their and my At- 
tempt ; inaſmuch as one great Method of carrying it on is 
repreſented not only as fruſtraneons, but alſo as occaſionally 
producing a quite oppoſite effect from what it was firſt de- 
ſign'd to do. While in general 'tis ſaid of both theſe 
Doctors, that they among other unlucky Blunderers inſtead 
of ſubduing have ſtrengthen'd Atheiſm, and beſide their In. 
tention, bave arm'd the Enemy they were to oppoſe f-. This, 
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* In Continuation des Penſees diverſes, Cr. tom. 1. p. 533. 
+ As is done by Petavius in Dogmat. Theolog. tom. 2. J. 1. c. 1. and 
Ar. Le Clerc in Bib. Choiſ. tom. 3. P. 92, &c. | 
| As the” Author Laſt refer d to has done in Bib. Choiſ. tom. 5. p. 50, 36, 59- 
* p. 617, 618, Cc. of this Treatiſe. 5 | 
+ Nous voions tous les Jours, que ceux qui combatent le plus vi 
IAtheiſne, lui donnent des Armes fans y penſer. Mr. Cudworth & Nr. Grew, 
tres · grand Philoſophes en ſont un Exemple. Mr. Bayle in Continuation, G. 
tem. 1. P. 90. And tothe ſame purpoſe in tom. 1. p. 330. 5 
| | | 28 
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45 * have before hinted, would have been a moſt unha 
and fatal Miſcarriage, had it been really ſo, as is faid ! 
Py * 
ut how does he go about to make good his Charge? 
Why he tells us, - That they diſdaining to confirm and 
« jlluſtrate the Carteſian Hypotheſis, according to which the 
« Spirituality of God may beſt be maintain'd, thought it 
« more for their Credit to fortify the reeling and almoſt 
« ruin'd Se& of the Peripateticks, that is, to ſet out in a 
« clearer Light and under a new guiſe the Doctrine of ſub- 
« ftantial Forms; the one by illuſtrating the Syſtem of the 
« Plaſtick Faculty, and the other by ſuppoſing a Vital World 
« diſtin&t from the material. By which means it can't be 
« jmagin'd how they injure a good Cauſe, tho at the ſame 
« time they no way intended it, Nothing, ſays he, does 
© more puzzle the Atheiſts, than when they find them- 
« ſelves reduc'd to aſcribe the Formation of Animals to a 
&. Cauſe, which has no Idea or Knowledg of what it does, 
« and which regularly executes a Plan, without under- 
« ſtanding the Rules which it practiſes. Yet this is the 
« Caſe of Dr. Cudworth's Plaſtick Form and of Dr. Grew's 
Vital Principle; and ſo do they take from this Objection 
« againſt Atheiſts all its Force. For if God could impart 
« to Matter this Plaſtick Power, ©'c. then is this a plain 
« ſign, that it is not repugnant to the nature of things, that 
© there ſhould be ſuch Agents; and from this *twill be in- 
« fer'd, that*tis poſſible for em to exiſt of themſelves, &c. 
Anſw. Touching this, I ſay in the firſt place, that on one 
hand both thoſe Doctors are far from declaring expreſly a- 
gainſt Carteſianiſm as ſuch, and accordingly do they not 
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* At p. 81. of this Introduction. : 

+ Is n'one pas trouve, qu'il ft digne d'eux de fortifier & d'eclarcir I Hy- 
potheſe Carteſienne, qui eſt dans le fond la plus capable de ſoutenir la Spi- 
titualitè de Dieu: ils ont trouve plus de Gloire à fortifier la ſecte chancel- 
kante & prefqu? aterrèe des Peripatericiens, je veux dire, a metre dans un 
plus beau Jour & ſous une nouvelle face la Doctrine des Formes ſubſtantialles, 
fun en illuſtrant le Syſteme de la Faculte Plaſtique, I autre en ſuppoſant un 
Monde Vital diſtin du Monde Materiel, c. In Continuation des Penſees 
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make it their concern to oppoſe it any further than 15 
they find it againſt the Trüth. And again on the che 
hand, much leſs do they eſpouſe the Sentiments of &3 
Fotle, or take upon them to revive the Dofrine of Sit. 
ftantial Forms, but rather quite the contrary ; Dr. Cudworth 
in particular, of whom I'm here chlefly concern'd to k, 
very often finding fault with and exploding it: and it 
may be truly ſaid of him, that if he was any way bigot- 
ted or partial, it was in matters of Theology ro the Pla. 
tonicks, and of Phyſiology to the Atomicks; which latter 
again by the way is an Argument, that he could not be 
utterly averſe to Des Cartes, he beiag alſo a Corpuſcularian, 
and one of thoſe who deal in Atoms. But ſecondly, how 
then comes our Author to aſſert quite the contrary, and that 
Dr. Cudworth and alſo Dr. Crew abetted the Sentiment of 
Ariſtotle > Why it is, as we find in his words, becauſe the 
one held a Plaſtick Nature, the other a Vital Principle inthe 
World. But what Connection, pray, is there between 
theſe Premiſes and the Inference drawn from them? or 
do either of theſe Principles fall in with the Notion of 
Subſtantial Forms Neither the Plaſtick Nature nor Vital 
Principle is, according to theſe Doctors, a Faculty or Power 
of Body exiſting in it as in its Subject, as Subſtantial Forms 
are ſaid todo in Matter; nor is either of em included in 
the Idea of Alatter, as being at leaſt dependent on it, and 


therefore term'd material: but-one-and t'other are look d on 


as Incorporeal Subſtance, wholly diftin& from Body or Matter, 
which in particular Compounds alſo is not a conſtituent 
part of the Eſſence; and tho it be indeed 'immediately 
concern'd in the firſt Formation, the Cenſervatien and 
Motion of the Organs, yet does it not properly belong 
to 'em, it ſelf being ingenerable and incortuptible, and 
not at firſt educ'd out of the Power of Matter, nor 4- 
gain periſhing with the Diſſolution of this or that par- 
ticular Syſtem of it, as the Subſtantial Forms of 'Ariftotle 
do. But thirdly I ay, allowing theſe Doctors to be Fa- 
vourers not of Des Cartes but Ariſtotle, and ſo to be Aſ- 
ſertors of Subſtantial Forms; yet do I not Re, but that 
under this Character they might till very well * 
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he Spirituality of Co; nor do 1. find, that any who have 
＋ he Doctrines of the latter, have in this reſpect 
done any the leaſt prejudice to thoſe of the former. 
And laſtiy, whereas this Writer ſeems to ſuppoſe, that, 
according to the Doctors aforeſaid, God has given ſuch 
powers to Matter, as tho blind, yet can model and act 
i: in thoſe various ways which are viſible in Nature; and 
this, it is infer'd, would make way for the Atheiſt's Sur- 
miſe, That if God (as according to theſe Theiſts). has 
given ſuch Powers to Afatter, this proves them to be in 
themſelves not repognant to or incompatible with Mat- 
ter; Whereupon the Atheiſt makes bold to take a ſtep 
further, and ſay, that having paſs'd this rub, that it is 


poſlible for Matter to move it ſelf, and that in a metho- 


dical orderly way, it is yet eaſier to ſuppoſe that Mat- 
ter has been eternal; from which the conſequence is, 


that it may de the Things of Nature have exiſted and 


been form'd without a ſuper- imending Cauſe or God: In 
anſwer to this I fay in the firſt place, that whatever Li- 
berty the Atheiſt may raſhly take, yet no wiſe Man would 
venture to argue, eſpecially touching Points of this impor- 
tance, that becauſe a thing -#14y' be, therefore it is; or at 


leaſt that becauſe a thing is pie to be done by a Divine 


Power, therefore it may be ſo of it ſelf. However ſe⸗ 
condly 1 deny the Suppoſition here made, the Doctors a- 
foreſaid not holding that God has at all given ſuch Powers 
to Matter, by which it can move and model it ſelf, nor 
this eſpecially in way of Propertys or Accidents, or Things 
that any way belong to it as their Subject; but⸗they al- 
ſert ' em to be intirely diſtinct from Matter, and thoſe alſo 
Subſtances of another Order. Which immaterial Subſtan- 
ces, however L grant, if they were held to move by them- 
ſelves in the Formation of Things, without having their 
Actions over-rul'd by God, would indeed give ſome ground 


to the Stratonick Atheiſts to object, chat the Regularity 


of the World in general and of its Parts does not di- 
rectly prove that there is a God. But thirdly I ſay, that 
this is not what: our: Philoſophers Alert; they do not hold 
theſe Natures to act by themſelves; but qnly as Inſtraments 


in 


— 
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in the hand of God, whoſe Exiſtence and Providence t 

further evince from the Order and Beauty of natural 
things. And he, they reckon, has in his all-comprehendigg 
Mind a Plan of his Deſigns, and the Laws by which Matter 
is mov'd and acted : but as for the Plaſtick and Vital Ng. 
tures, theſe they regard as only ſubaltern or inſtrumental 
Cauſes, and therefore judg it not neceſſary that they ſhould 
know the Ends of the principal Cauſe; neither yet can it 
be any more argu'd from this, that the World was formed 
without a moſt wiſe Contrivance and Deſign, ** than that x 
„Building was made without Art, becauſe not only the 
% Hammers, the Rules, the Squares, the Compaſſes, the 


< Axes, the Saws, but alſo the Hands of the Men that us 
dem are things without Knowledg of what they did. lt 


<< ſuffices that the Mind of the Architect directed all theſe, 
« andemploy'd 'em for compaſſing his Ends, Accordingly 


after all I found the Charge made upon Dr, Cudworth and Dr. 


Grew to be ſo very unjuſt and groundleſs, that it put me 
hard to it to gueſs, how it ſhould ever enter into the mind 
of a Perſon of Monſieur Bayle's Ingenuity and Learning and 
at length upon enquiry I perceiv'd, that if under a miſtake 
he ſeems to lay the blame upon Monſieur Le Clerc, in that 
* he tells us, that he had notice of the Doctrines he cenſures, 
only from his Bibliotheque Choiſie- whereupon I immediately 
conſulted that Work, and after having done ſo, could not 
but do ſo much Juſtice in this to the Author of it, as to ac- 
knowledg, that what he has abſtracted as well of others as 
of the Points aforeſaid is faithfully enough done, and the 
Original not miſrepreſented, in the way that Monſieur Bie 
has been pleas'd to cenſure ; but + of this [leave Mr. Le Clare 
to ſpeak for himſelf, However that Critick, e'en as if he 
were thus far in the right, ſeems to acquieſce in what he has 
advanc'd, and proceeds to || threaten Dr. Cudworth yet fur- 
ther, That if he underſtood Engliſh, he would perhaps make a 
long Digreſſion to examine the Docłor s Proofs, that the Pagans 


— 


* Continuarion, Oe. p. 332+ tom. 1, Cc. 
+ In Bib. Choiſ. tom. 8. article 4. beginning at p. 283. 
} In Continuaticn, Cc. tom. 1. ibi. 
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univerſally beliexꝰ d one ſupreme Cod: But, 1 think, he would 
do much better to keep his way, and, unleſs he level his 
Darts with an exacter aim than he did before, to let that 
Work alone. 


Thus out of Zeal for the Glory of God, I have dard to 
intermeddle with various Subje&s, and the differing Senti- 
ments of Men, even in Points of the higheſt importance: 
Whereupon if any one, who thinks not as I think, be movd 
to find fault with me upon a juſt ground, I'll modeſtly 
retract my Error; but if upon an unjuſt, thro the help of 
Him, whoſe Cauſe I undertook to fight for, I'll ſtand 
my ground, and ſtill endeayour to maintain the Truth. 


The End of the Introduction. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
en a 5 Ns 2k: A 


CONF UTE. 


CHAP. I. 

An Account of the Atomical Phyſiology ; of its Nature 
and Original: Of its true and genuine Tendency on one 
hand, as it leads to the Notion of Incorporeal Subſtante, 
of God, of finite Spirits, Souls, &c. and on other, as 
it has been perverted, and unjuſtly made a Ground of the 
Democritick Fate, or the material Neceſſity and abſolute 
Mechaniſm of all things, that is, of downright Atheiſm. 


| Ataliſts, or thoſe who hold the Neceſſity of Hu- 
man Actions and Events, may be reduc'd to 

three Heads: Firſt, ſuck as aſſerting the Deity, 
ſuppoſe it irreſpectively to decree and deter- 
mine all Things, and thereby make all Actions neceſ- 
ſary to us; and in this * have been indeed ſome 4 
. ; — the 
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the Philoſophers, but chiefly ſome modern Heterodox 
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Chriſtians. Secondly, ſuch as ſuppoſe a Deity, which 
acting wiſely, but neceſſarily, contriv'd the general 
Frame of things in the World ; from which by a Series 
or Concatenation of Cauſes unavoidably reſults what- 
ſoever is now done in it: in this Rank were the antient 
Stoicks, Teno and Chryſip pu, whom the Jewiſh Eſſene: 
ſeem to have follow'd. Laſtly, ſuch as hold the mu- 
terial Neceſſity, or mere Mechaniſm of all things with- 
out a Deity ; to whom I therefore give the Name of 
Atheiſts : and theſe latter eſpecially are thoſe Enemys 
of God and Religion, with whom I am at preſent 
reſolv'd to ingage. Now I ſay, that to maintain with 
Democritus and others the abſolute Neceſſity of all 
Actions and Events whatſoever, is plainly to ſerve the 
Cauſe of Atheiſm, and to undermine Religion; in that 
it is either expreſly, or at leaſt in effect to deny a God, 
by ſuppoſing him to be, what, according to the true 
Notion of him, he cannot be; and with reference to 
Men, it is at once to take away all Merit and Demerit, 
Reward and Puniſhmeat, and ſo to render all Hu- 


man Duty groundleſs, and a Day of Judgment ridi- 
culous. 


This is the only Form of Atheiſm that has publickly 
appear'd upon the Stage as an intire Philoſophict Syſtem, 
or that has been much taken notice of for two thouſand 
Years paſt ; yet this withal it is, which ſtill has ſome 
Countenance and Vogue in the World: and there- 
fore I ſhall think it worth my while to examiae and 
confute it. 5 fie 

But now. the Suppoſition of the material Neceſſity 
of all Things being grounded on the Aromick Phyſiology, 
I ſhall firſt be obligd to account for this latter, * 


1 2 
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] can proceed to explode the former. The Atomical 
Phſology ſuppoſes that Body is nothing elſe but ex- 
tended Bulk, and therefore aſcribes nothing to it, but 
what is included in the Nature and Idea of this : 
namely, more or leſs Magnitude, with Diviſibility 
into Parts, Figure, and Poſition; as alſo Motion or 


Reſt : but fo, as that no Part of Body can ever move 


t ſelf, but is always movd by ſomething elſe. Con- 
quently it ſappoſes that there is no need of any other 
Thing, beſides theſe ſimple Elements of Magnitude, 
Figure, Site, and Local Motion, that is, the diffe- 
rent Modes of extended Subſtances, to ſolve the Cor- 


poreal Phenomena by. Thus do they deny ſubſtantial 


Forms and real Qualitys, making 'em to be the 
mere Reſult of Bodys, as they are thus or thus 


diſpos'd; and maintaining that the latter, tho vul- 


early conceiv'd to be in the ſenſible ObjeQs without 
us, yet are only Paſſions, Fancys, and Senſations 

within us. | 
The Invention of this Phyſiology is father'd by many 
on Democritus ; by others on Leucippus, who was ſome- 
what his Senior; by Ariſtotle and his Followers, on 
both of them together ; and by Plato, on Protagoras, 
25 may be largely ſeen in his Theeterw. But the Opi- 
nion of Poſidonius ſeems to me more probable, who 
traces the Riſe of this Philoſophy much higher, aſ- 
cribing, as Empiricus tells us, the firſt Invention of it 
to one Moſchua a Phenician, who, as Strabo allo notes, 
liv'd before the Trojan War, and is probably the ſame 
with that Mochus a Phenician Naturaliſ mention'd 
by Jamblichus; with whoſe Succeſſors, he tells us, 
that Pythagoras convers'd, while he ſojourn'd at Sidon, 
and was, it is likely inſtructed by them in the Aromical 
Phyſiology. Alſo this 1 or Mochus 1s * 
| 2 Lk y 
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by Arcerius the Editor of Jamblichus, and by Mr, 


Selden, to be the celebrated Moſes of the Fews, as alſo 


his Succeſfors to be the Jewiſh Philoſophers, Prieſts, and 
Prophets. ü | 


This way of Philoſophizing was alſo taken up 
by many others of the Antients, as by Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, Ecphantus the Syracuſian, Xenocrates, He- 
raclides, Aſclepiades, Diodorus, Metrodorus Chins, Ar. 
chelaus and others, who yet were no Favourers of 
Atheiſm. But as it muſt indeed be own'd that Leucip- 
pus, Democritus, and Protagoras, building upon the 
{ame Principles, tho they did not firſt invent, yet firſt 
reduc'd the Atomical Phyſiology to a compleat and intire 
Syſtem: So were they likewiſe the firſt that expreſly 
deriv'd the Original of all Things in the Univerſe from 
ſenſleſs and empty Space, and by conſequence admitted 
of no God or Firſt Being, not even ſo much as a Cor» 
poreal one. Whereas thoſe before nam'd, tho they 
did indeed account for whatever 1s Corporeal in the 
Atomical Way, yet beſides this, acknowledg'd ſome- 
thing elſe, which is not mere Bulk and Mechaniſm; 
but Life and Self-Ativity, that is, Immaterial and 
Spiritual Subſtance; the Head and Summity whereof 


is a God, diſtin& from the World. And to them, I 
take notice by the way, agreed in this admiſſion of 
Incorporeal Subſtance many others of the Aatients, 
as Pherecydes Syrus, Thales, Parmenides, Meliſſus, So- 
crates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Plotinus, &c. This I thought 
fit to remark, at once to aſcertain the Belief of Incor- 
poreal Subſtance, and conſequent to that the Immor- 
tality of Human Soul, as maintain'd among the An- 
tients; and particularly in this place, occaſionally to 
yindicate the Corpuſcular Philoſophy, which tho ſome 
formerly have, and others do ſtill carry fo far, as to 


apply 


7 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. | 
apply it to all Phenomena, and ſo to make it ſerve the 
Cauſe of Atheiſm; yet Atomiſm as ſuch, has not always 
been join'd with an univerſal Corporealiſm, and there- 
forc in it ſelf, as allo appears by Inſtances of many, 
who embrac'd it with reference to mere Corporeal 
Subſtances, it is ſo very far from tending to that pur- 
poſe, that, as it will be plain from what I ſhall now 
add, it mightily ſerves the Deſign of Theiſm, and is 
very well conſiſtent with, nay introductory to the 
Notion of Incorporeal Subſtance: Foraſmuch as the 
Atomical Phyſiology ſeems to have had its Origin and 
Riſe from the Strength of Reaſon, exerting its own 
in:yard active Power and Vigour, and thereby bearing 
up ic ſelf againſt the Prejudices of Senſe, and at length 
prevaiting over them after this manner. * 
The Antients conſidering and revolving the Ideas of 
their own Mind, found themſelves to have a clear con- 
ception of two Things, as the general Heads and Prin- 
ciples of - whatſoever was in the Univerſe: the one 
whereof was Paſſive Matter; the other Active Power 
and Vertue. To the latter of which belong both Cogi- 


tation and alſo the Power of moving Matter, whether 


by expreſs Conſciouſneſs or otherwiſe 3 both which 
together may be calld by one general Name of Life. 
So that they made theſe two Heads of Entity or Being, 


namely Paſſive Matter or Bulk, and Self. Activity or 


Life: the former of which was call'd by the Greeks: 
rt 0 the ſuffering and receiving Principle; the 
latter CL norsv ] the ative Principle, or [| Td 89w 5 
Kun, ] that from whence Motion proceeds, And the 
lame was the Sentiment not only of Cicero and Se- 

neca, but alſo of moſt of the other Antient Latins. 
Now as they apprehended a Neceſlity of theſe two 
Principles, ſo they conceiv'd them to be ſuch as could 
N 8 not: 
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as the hiſt of theſe, namely Matter or Paſſive extended 


- 


Fn, 4 


not be confounded together into one and the ſame Thi 

or Subſtance; they having Ideas and Characters 0 
eſſentiallydiffering from one another: and indeed the 
Generality of the antient Soichs were the only Perſons, 
who offering violence to their Apprehenſions, rudely 
and unskilfully attempted to make theſe two diſtin 
Things to be one and the ſame Subſtance. Wherefore 


ax BR, 


Bulk, is taken by all for Subſtance, and commonly 
call'd by the Name of Body: So the other, which is far 
the more noble of the two, being that which acts upon 
the Matter and has a commanding Power over it, muſt 
needs be Subſtance too, of a different kind from Matter 
or Boay, and therefore immaterial or incorporeal, 
Neither did they find any other Entity to be conceivs- 
ble beſides theſe two, Paſive Bulk or Extenſion, which 
is Corporeal Subſtance ; and internal Self- Activity or 
Life, which is the eſſential Character of Subſtance _ 
Incorporeal: to which latter belongs not only Cogi- 

ration, but alſo the Power of moving Body. 5 
Moreover, when they further conſider'd the firſt of 
theſe, the Material or Corporeal Principle, they being 
not able clearly to conceive any thing elfe in it, but 
Magnitude, Figure, Site, and Motion or Reſt, which 
are all but ſeveral Modes of extended Bulk, concluded 
therefore according to Reaſon, that there was really 
nothing elſe exiſting ia Bodys without, beſides the va- 
rious Complexions and Conjugations of thoſe ſimple 
Elements, that is, nothing elſe but Mechaniſm. 
Whence it neceſſarily follow'd, that whatſoever elſe 
was ſuppos'd to be ia Bodys, was indeed nothing but 
our Modes of Senſation, or the Paſſions or Fancys in us, 
begotten from them, and miſtaken for things really 
exilting without us. This is ſo obvious, that ſome of 
| | thoſe 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confutel. 7 
thoſe Philoſophers who had taken little notice of the 
Atomical Phyſiology, particularly. Plotinus, had not- 
withſtanding a Suſpicion of ir. Wherefore I ſay that 
the Antients concluded the abſolute Nature of Cor- 
poreal Things in themſelves to be nothing but a certain 
Diſpoſition of Parts, in reſpect of Magnitude, Figure, 
Site, and Motion, which in Taſts do cauſe us to be 
differently affected with thoſe Senſations of Sweetneſs 
and Bitterneſs, and in Sight with thoſe of Colours, 
and accordingly in the other Senſes with other reſpective 
Fancys ; and that the Corporeal World was to be ex- 
plain'd by theſe two Things, whereof one is abſolute - 
in the Bodys without us, the various Mechaniſm of 
them; the other relative only to us, the different Fan- 
95 in us, caus'd by the reſpeAive Differences of them 
in themſelves. Which Fancys or Fantaſtick Ideas are 
no Modes of the Bodys without us, but of that only 


inour ſelves, which is cogitative or ſelf-aQtive, that is, 
incorporeal. For the ſenſible Ideas of hot and cold, 
red and green, Cc. cannot be clearly conceiv'd by us 
25 Modes of the Bodys without us: but they may be 
mw apprehended as Modes of Cogitation, that is, of 


Senſation or Sympathetical Perception in us. The 
Reſult of all which was, that whatſoever is either in 
our ſelves or the whole World, was to be reduc'd to 
one or other of theſe two Principles: paſſive Matter, 
and extended Bulk or ſelf- active Power and Vertue ; 
Corporeal or Incorporeal Subſtance ; Mechaniſm or 
ur : or elſe to a Complication of them both to- 

gether, | 
From this general Account we have given of the 
Atomical Phyſiology it appears, that the Doctrine of 
Incorporeal Subſtance ſprung up together with it. 
But this will be further manifeſt from that W fol- 
2 owS: 


Philoſophy did in a ſpecial manner owe its Original t0 
the improvement of one particular Principle of Reafon 
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lows : for we ſhall in the” next place ſhew how this 


over and above all the reſt ; namely, that famous Axi. 


* ” 


om ſo much talk*d of among the Antient? 


—_ 


De Nihilo Nihil, in Nibilum Nil poſſereverti- 


That Nothing C48 Come from Nothing, aor go fo Nothing, 


For tho Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius abus'd this 
Theorem, endeavouring to carry it further than the 
Intention of the firſt Atomiſts, to the diſproving of a 
Divine Creation of any Thing our of Nothing, and 
conſequently alſo of a Deity ; yet as the Meaning of 
it was at firſt confin'd and reſtrain'd, that Nothing 
of it felf or in the ordinary Courſe of Nature could 


come from Nothing or go to Nothing; it is not only an 


undoubted Rule of Reaſon in it ſelf, but was allo the 


chief Original of that Atomical Phyſiology, which tho 


it diſcarded Forms and Qualitys, and acknowledg'd 
really nothingelſein Body, beſides Mechaniſm ; yet at 
once eſpous'd the Belief of a diſtin unbody'd Sub- 
ſtance : and in this was it upheld by many other of the 
Antient Philoſophers, who were nevertheleſs Theiſts 
and Incorporealiſts, tho they at once built the Structure 
of their Phyſicks upon the ſame Foundation: ſuch were 


Parmenides, Meliſſus, Zeno, Xenophanes, Anaxagors, 


Empeaocles, &c. as is witneſs'd by Ariſtotle, Simplicins, 
and Sextus the Philoſopher. Jo 5 
But now why they made ſuch a mighty ſtir about, 
and ſo zealouſly drove at this Principle, I come next to 
make appear. One thing, which they all aim'd at, 
who inſiſted upon it, was the eſtabliſhing of ſome 
Atomical Phyſiology or other, and gererally of = 
0G * whic 
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which takes a way all Farms and Qualitys of Body, us 
Eatitys really diſtinct from the Matter and \Subſtavee, 
and reſolves all into Mechaniſm and Fantyj. For it is 
plain, that if the Forms and Quilitys of Bodys be En- 


titys really diſt ioc from the Subſtance, and its various 


Modifications pf Higure, Site, and Motion; that then, 


I ay, in all che Changes and Tranſmigrations.of Na- 
ture, all the; Generations and (Alterations of Bodys 
(thoſe Forms and Qualitys being ſupposd to have no 
real Exiſtence any where before) Something muſt of 
neceſſity be created or produce d miraculoully out of 
NVothing; as like wiſe reduc'd iato Nothing in the Cor- 
ruptions of them, they having no Bay any where 
aſter ward. But that in all the Pratean Transformations” 
of Nature, which happen continually, there ſhould be 


real Entitys thus perpetually produc'd out of : Nothing 


and reduc'd ta Nothing, ſeem d to be ſo great a Paradox 
to the Aut ients, that they could by no means admit of 
ir, Becauſe, as we have before declar'd, firſt they eon 
cluded it clearly impoſſible by Reaſon, that any teal 
Entity ſhould, of it ſelf riſe: out of Nothing; and ſe- 
coadly theythought ĩt very abſurd to bring God upon 
the Stage at every tuen wich his miraculous txtraordi- 
nary Power; as alſothat every thing might be made 
out of every thing: and then again there would be 
no Cauſe in Nature far the Production of one thing 


rather than angthęt; andlat this time rather than that, 


it tbey were miraculouſiy made out of Wohin 
Wherefore, they ſagaciouſly apprehended, that thete 


mult needs be ſome other Myſtery or Intrigus of N. 


ture in this buſingſẽ | 
which.chey|gondluded ta be this) chaviieall 
theſ Tra ormatiens there were no ſuch real Rutitys 


of Forms and. Qraliiys * from the Marter and 


Was commonly dre a mit of or 
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0 | the various Diſpoſitions of its Parts in'reſpe& of Fg 
iſ Site, and Motion (as is vulgarly ſoppbe d) Tl 
ö and deſtroy' d; but that all theſe Feats were done 
either by the Concretion and Secretion of actually in- 
| = exiſtent Parts, or elſe by the different Modifications 
wilt of the ſame prz-exiſtent Matter, or the inſenſible Parts 
1 thereof. - This oaly. being added: berevivo, t 
il thoſe different Modifications of the ſmall Particles of 
"it Bodys, they being not ſo diſtinctly perceiv'd' by our 
n Senſes, there are begotten in us certain confusꝰd Phuſ- 
a | mata or Phantaſmata, Apparitions, Faneys, and Paſh- 
| 


ons, as of Light and Colours, Heat and Cold, and the 
like, which are vulgarly miſtaken for Real Quality; 
BY exiſtiog in the Bodys without us: whereas indeed there 
W is nothing abſolutely in the Bodys themſelves like to 
thoſe Fantaftick Ideas which we have of them; and yet 
they are wiſely contriv'd by the Author of Nature for 
the adorning and embelliſhing of the Corporeal World 
to us. And thus they concluded that all the Phenomens 
of inanimate Bodys and their various Transformations 
might be clearly reſolv d into theſe two things; partly 
ſomething that is real and abſolute in the Bodys them- 
ſelves, which is nothing but their different Mechaniſm 
or Diſpoſition of Parts in reſpe& of Figure, Site, and 
Motion; and partly ſomething that is relative to, and 
Fantaſtical or appearing in the Sentienn. 
Thus, I ſay, began the Atomical Phy bology from this 
Principle of Reaſon, that Nothing (of it felf) romes 
from Nothing, or goes to Nothing. Only *tis remarkable 
that Anexagoras, tho at once an Atomiſt and building 
too upon this Principle, yet, as Ariſtotle obſerves, being 
unable to reſolve all Corporeal Phenomena into Me- 
chaniſm and Fancy, fram'd a new kitid of Atomoto 
ol his owa, in ſuppoſing * whole Corporeal World, 
3 2 | or 
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or Maſs of Matter; to conſiſt of ſimilar Atoms, tht is, 
of ſuch as were originally endu'd with all choſe different: 
Forms and Qualitys, that are vulgarly conceiv'd to be 
jn Bodys, ſome Bony, ſome Fleſhy, ſome Firy, ſome 
Watry, ſome White, ſome Black, ſome Bitter, ſome 
Sweet, and the like; fo that all Bodys whatſoever had 
ſome of all ſorts of theſe Atoms which are in a manner 
infinite, ſpecifically differing from one another in 
them. But of this only by the way. SLA! 

I proceed in the next place to how this very 
ſame Principle of Reaſon, which generally iaduc'd 
the Antients to reſect Sab ſtant ia! Forms and Qualitys in 
Bodys, and to Phy ſiologize Atomically, led them alſo 
unavoidably to aſſert Incorporeal Subſtanees, and that 
the Soulsof Men and Animals were ſuch, neither ge- 


nerated nor corrapted. Becauſe tho, as I bave- ſaid, 


they held that the Forms and Qualuys of Bodys ate 
generated and corrupted in the ordinary Courſe, and 
therefore concluded that they are not real Entitys, diſ- 
tint from the Subſtance of Matter and its Modifica- 
tions: Yet as for the Souls of Men and Animals, which 
are endu'd with Reaſon and Life, theſe they apprehend- 
ed to be real Entitys, diſtinct from the Subſtance aud 
Mechaniſm of Body; and that therefore to make the 
Souls of Men or Brutes to riſe out of Marter, when 


ſoever either of em is generated, would be plainly to 


make a rea Entity come out of Nothing,” which! is ha- 
Oi 121 30 be nennen 


turally impoſſibldeee e. 
Wherefore theſe Antienis conceiv'd a great difference 


betwixt the Souls whether of Men or Animals, and the: | 


Forms and Qualitys of inanimire-Bodys, and tones 
quently berwixtrtheir ſeveral Productions. 1Fotafmach/ 
as in the Generation of inzoimate Bodys, there is no 
new real Entity acquit d, diſt inct from the Subſtance 
11 . | "TP 
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of the Thing it ſelf; but only a peculiar Modification 
of it: but in the Generation of Men and Animals, be- 
ſides the new Diſpoſition of the Parts of Matter and 
its Organization, there is alſo the Acquiſition and Con. 
junction of another rea! Entity or Subſtance, diſtio& 
from the Matter and its Modifications; which could 
not be generated out of it, but muſt needs come into it 
ſome other way. Tothis purpoſe it is obſervable that 
even Anaxagoras himſelf, tho he conceiv'd a kind of 
ſimilar, ſpecifick Atoms to exiſt before Generations and 
after Corruptions, always immutably the ſame, pet 
did not ſuppoſe any ſenſitive or rational Atoms. The 
Reaſon whereof could not be, that he did not think Senſe 
and Underſtanding to be as real Entitys as Hot and Cold, 
Red and Green, Cc. but becauſe they could not be 
ſuppos d to be Corporeal Forms or Qualitys; and there- 
fore muſt needs belong to another Subſtance, which is 
incorporeal and diftint from Body: ſo that he could 
not but acknowledg that all Souls and Lives did pre 
and poſt-exiſt by themſelves, as well as thoſe Corporeal 
Forms and Qaalitys in his Homogeneous, Atoms. 
And nov it is already manifeſt, that from the ſame 
Principle of Reaſon, that Nothing (of it ſelf) can 
come from Nothing or go to Nothing, the ant ient Phi- 
leſophers were likewiſe induc'd to aſſert the Soul's 
Immortality, together with its Inęorporeity or Diſ- 
tinctaeſs from the Body. No ſubſtant ial Ext it or Being 
ever vaniſheth of it ſelf into Nothing; for if it does, then 
in length of Time Al might come to Nothing: but the 
Soul is a ſubſtantial Entity, really diſtinct from the 
Body, and not a mere Modification of it; and therefore 
when a Man dies, his Soul muſt till. remain and con 
tãnue to have a Being ſomewhere elle in the Univerſe. 
All Changes, that are in Natare, ate either accidental 
het Lids Transfor- 
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Chap. I. of Atheiſm confuted. 43 
Transformations and different Modifications of the 
ſame Subſtance, or elſe they are Conjunctions and Se- 
parations, or Anagrammatice{ Tranſpoſitions of things 
in the World, the Subſtance of the Whole remaining 
always the ſame. So that the Soul, which is now fled 

and gone from a lifeleſs Carcaſe, is only a loſs to that 

particular Body or Compages of Matter, which by 

means thereof is now diſanimated: but it is no loſs to 

the Whole, it being but only tranſpos'd in the Univerſe, 

and lodg'd elſe where. nk. * 

It is alſo further evident, that this ſame Principle. 
which thus induc'd the Antients to hold the SouPs Im- 

mortality or its future Permanency aſter Death, muſt 
needs determine them likewiſe to maintain its Præ- 

exiſtence, and conſequently its Trenſmigration ; for that 
which pre-exiſted the Generation of any Animal, and 

was then ſomewhere elfe; but at length moves into the 
Body of that Animal, what, I ſay, does that do, but 

tranſmigrate into it? But as for that other Tranſmi- 
gration of Human Souls into the Bodys of Brutes, tho 

it cannot be deny d that many of theſe Antients admit- 

ted it like wiſe; yet Timeus Locrus, and divers others. 
of the Pythagortam reject d it any otherwiſe, than as 

it might be taken for an Allegorical Deſcription of that 

beaſtſy Trans format ion which is made of Mens Souls 

by Vice. Agfeeably to this, Ariſtotle tells us, That 

the ant tent Philoſophers were of notbing more cautious 
than to admit that «ny Thing can be made out" of Nothing 
pre exiſtent ; and therefore they muſt unavoidably con- 
clude,” that the Souls of all Animals prz-exiſted their 
Generations. Neither was there ever any of the An- 
tients before Chriſtianiiy; that held the Soul's future 
per manency after Deatli, ho did not likewiſe hold its 
Pre exiſtencte; they clearly pexceiving that if it were 
| by once 
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once granted that the Soul was generated, it could never 
be prov'd but that it might alſo be corrupted. And there. 
fore the Aſſerters of the Soul's Immortality moſt com- 


monly begun here: Firſt to prove its Pre-exiſftente, 


proceeding thence to eftabliſh its Permanency after 
Death. This was the Method us'd' by Plato; and be- 
fore him the chief Demonſtration of the Soul's Pre. 
exiſtence among the Antients was this, that it is an 
Entity really diſtinct from Body or Matter, and the Mo- 
difications of it ; and no real or ſubſtantial Entity can 
either ſpring of it ſelf out of Nothing, or be made out 
of any other Subſtance diſtinct from it, becauſe.ng 
Thing can be made of no Thing either inexiſting or 
pre-exiſting; all natural Generations being but the va- 


rious Diſpoſitions and Modifications of what before 


exiſted in the Univerſe. Finds Sb 7 

But there was nothing of Soul or Mind inexiſting 
and præ- exiſting in Body beſore, there being Nog 
of Life and Cogitation in Magnitude, Figure, Site an 
Motion. Wherefore this muſt needs be not a Thing 
made or generated, as Corporeal Forms and . Quatitys 
are, bur ſuch as hath a Being in Nature — 


and incorruptibly. The Mecheniſm of Human Body is 


indeed a Thing made and generated, it being only a 
different Modification of what was before exiſtent, and 
having no new Entity in it diſtinct from the Subſtance: 
and the Totum or Compound of a Man or Animal may 
be ſaid to be generated and corrupted, in regard of the 
Union and Diſunion, the, Conjunction and Separation 
of thoſe two Parts, the Soul and Body. But the Sou! 
it ſelf, according to theſe Principles, is a Thing neither 
generable nor corruptible, but was as well before the 


Generation, and will be after the Deaths and Corrup- 


tions of Men, as the Subſtance of their Bodys, which 
; joey, 5 


chap i: 9 Atheiſm confuted; 7 
is ſuppos d by all to have been either Eternal or from 
the firſt Creation, and no Part of it to be annihilated or 
| loſt after Death, but only ſcatter'd and diſpers'd in the 
Univerſe. | | 

Thus the antient Atomiſts concluded that Souls and 
Lives being Jubſtantial Entitys by themſelves, were all 
of them as old asany other Subſtance, and as the whole 
Maſs of Matter, and every the ſmalleſt Atom of it is: 
that is, they who maintain'd the Eternity of the 
World, did conſequently affert the Eternity of Souls or 
Minas ; but they who conceiv'd it to have had a tem- 
porary Beginning or Creation, held the Souls to be 
coeval with it, and would by no means be induc'd to 
think that every Atom of ſenſleſs Matter and Particle 
of Duſt had ſuch a Privilege and Pre-eminence over 
the Souls of Men, as to be ſenior to them. * 780 

It is already alſo plain, that this Doctrine of the 
antient Atomiſts concerning the Immateriality and Im- 
mortality, the Præ and Poſt-exiſtence of Souls, was 
not by them confin'd to Human Souls only, but uni- 
verſally extended to all Soais and Lives whatſoever. 
It being a thing that was hardly ever queſtion'd by 
any before Des-Cartes, whether the Souls of Brutes 
had any Senſe, Cagitation, or. Conſciouſneſs in them or 
no. Now all Life, Senſe, and Cogitation was un- 
doubtedly concluded by them to be an Entity really 
diſtinct from the Subſtance: of Body, and not the mere 
Modification or Mechaniſm of it; Life and Mechaniſm 
being two diſtin Ideas of the Mind, which cannot be 
contounded together. Wherefore they reſolv*d that all. 
Lives and Souls whatſoever, which now are in the 
World, ever were from the firſt beginning of it, and 
ever will be; that there will be no new ones produc'd, 


which are not already and have not always been; nor 
any 


— . 
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Doctrine before his time, that as well the Living were 


as 


ceſſively compos'd out of the ſame præ · exiſtent Element; 
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the Subſtance of the Body, but only the different Mo- 


Plato, ſhewing not only their own- Opinion, but alſo 
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any of thoſe, which now are, be deltroy*d; any, mote 
than the Subſtance of any Matter will be created ro au- 
nihilated. So that the whole Syſtem of the created 
Univerſe conſiſting of Body, and particular Inforporeal 
Subſtances or Souls, in the ſucceſſive, Generations and 
Corruptions or the Deaths of Men and other Animals, 
was, according to them, really nothing elle but one 
and the ſame thing perpetually anagrammatiz d, or like 
many different Syllablesand Words variouſly and ſuc: 


or Letters. „ lee 5 or 4205 e 
We have now declar'd how the ſame Principle of 
Reaſon, which made the antient Phyſolagers to become 
Atomiſts, muſt needs alſo induce em to be Incorpo- 
realiſts; how the ſame thing, which perſuaded. em, 
that Corporeal Forms were no real Entitysdiſtintt from 


+ 


difications and Mechaniſms of it, convinc'd 'em like: 
wile, that all -cogztative Beings, all Souls and Liyes 
whatſoever were ingenerable and incorruptible, and as 
well pre-exiſtent before the Generations of particuler 
Animals, as poſt ei ſtent after their Deaths and Cor. 
ruptions. This is plainly to be ſeen from the Doctrine 
of Pythagoras and others, particularly * Empedocles. and 


that of the Aatients before em. To this purpoſe the 
latter acquaints us that it was a ſtanding} Tradition or 


made out of the Dead, as the Dead out of the. Living, 
and that this was the conſtant. Circle of Nature. 
Moreover the ſame + Philoſopher tells us, that ſome: of 


See Cudworth's True Intelle#. Syſtem, p. 40, Gr. 
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thoſe Antients were not without ſuſpicion, that what 
is now call'd Death was to Men more properly a Na- 
tivity or Birth into Life; and what is calPd Generation 
into Life, was comparatively rather to be accounted a 
faking into Death: the former being the Soul's Aſcent 
out of thoſe groſs terreſtrial Bodys, to a Body more 
thin and ſubtle ; and the latter its Deſcent from a purer 
Body to that which is more groſs and terreſtrial. 
Wherefore tho it be a thing, which has not been com- 
monly taken notice of, of late; yet we conceive it to 
be unqueſtionably true, that all thoſe antient Philo- 
ſophers, who inſiſted ſo much on this Principle, that no 
real Entity is either generated or * corrapted, did therein 
at once drive at theſe two things: firſt the eſtabliſkiog of 
the Immortality of all Souls, their Præ and Poſt-exiſtence ; 


foraſmuch as being Entitys really diſtinct from the 


Body, they could neither be generated nor corrupted: 
and ſecondly the making of Corporeal Forms and Qua- 
litys to be no real Entitys diſtinct from the Body and 
the Mechaniſm thereof, becauſe they are Things ge- 
nerated and corrupted, and have no Pre and Poſt- 
exiſtence, Anaxagoras in this latter point is the only 
Diſſenter, who ſuppoſing thoſe Forms and Quality: to 
be real Entitys likewiſe, diſtinct from the Subftance 
of Body, did therefore attribute Perpetuity of Being to 
them alſo, that is, Præ and Poſt exiſtence in ſimilar 
Atoms, as well as to the Souls of Animals. 

And now we have made it ſufficiently evident, that 
the Doctrine of the Incorporeity and Immortality of 
Souls, nay I might add, of their Pre exiſtence and 
Tranſmigrat ion, had the ſame Original and ſtood upon 
the ſame Baſis with the Aromical-Phyſcology ; and there- 
fore it ought not at all to be wonder'd at, that the 

* Oudy «Ss yirsdas bd, pIcdesdns Toy i | 1 

1 ſame 


goes to Nothing, was not only concluſive againſt ſub- 


18 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
ſame Pliiloſophers, and alſo the Pythagoreans, aſſerted 
both thoſe Doctrines, and that the antient Aromiſts were 
at once Theiſts and Incorporealiſts . 

But now to declare our Senſe freely concerning this 
Philoſophy of the Antients, which ſeems to be ſo pro- 
digiouſly paradoxical, in reſpect of that Pre-exiſtence 
and Tranſmigration of Souls. We conceive indeed that 
this Reaſoning of theirs from that Principle, that Wo. 
thing, naturally or of it ſelf, comes from Nothing or 


ſtantial Forms and Qualitys of Bodys, as really diſtin 
from their Subſtance ; bur alſo for ſubſtantial Incor- 
poreal Souls, and their Ingenerability out of the Matter; 
and particularly for the future Immortality or Poſt- 
exiſtence of all Human Souls. For ſince it is plain that 
they are nota mere Modification of Body, but an En- 
tity or Subſtance really diſtin from it, we have no 
more reaſon to think, that they can ever of themſelves 
vaniſh into Nothing, than that the Subſtance of the 
World or any part thereof cando ſo. To this we add, 
that this Reaſoning of the Antients would be alto- 
gether as firm and irrefragable likewiſe for the Pra- 
exiſtence and Tranſmigration of Souls, as it is for their 
Poſt-exiſtence and future Immortality, did we not (as 
indeed we do) ſuppoſe Souls to be created by God im- 
mediately, and infus d in Generations. For they being 
unqueſtionably a diftinAt Subſtance from the Body; 
and no Subſtance, according to the ordinary Courſe of 
Nature, coming out of Nothing ; muſt of neceſſity 
either præ- exiſt in the Univerſe before Generations, and 
tranſmigrate into their reſpective Bodys, or elſe come 
from God immediately, who is the Fountain of all, and 
who at firſt created all that Subſtance, which now is 


in the World beſides himſelf. Now the latter of theſe 
| was 
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was a thing, Which thoſe antient Philoſophers would 
by no means admit of, they judging it altogether in- 


congruous to bring God upon the Stage perpetually, 
and make him immediately interpoſe every where in 
the Generations of Men and all other Animals, by the 
miraculous Production of Souls out of Nothing. Not- 
withſtanding which, if we well conſider it, we ſhall 
find that there may be very good reaſon on the other 
fide for the ſucceſſive Divine Creation of Souls ; name- 
ly, that God did not do all at firſt that ever he could 
or would do, and-put forth all his Creative Vigor at 
once in a moment, ever after remaining a Spectator 
only of the conſequent Reſults, and permitting Nature 
to do all alone, without the leaſt Interpoſition of his 
atany time ; juſt as if there were no God at all in the 
World. Accordingly this may be, and indeed has 
often been the Effect of ſuch an yotheſis as this, to 
make Men thiak that there is no other God in the 
World, but blind and dark Natare. God might alſo, 
for other good and wiſe Ends unknown to us, reſerve 
to himſelf the continual Exerciſe of this his Creative 
Power in the ſucceſſive ProduQtion of new Souls. And 
yet theſe Souls nevertheleſs, after they are once brought 
forth into Being, will, notwithſtanding their Juniority, 
continue as firmly in the ſame, without vaniſhing of 
themſelves into Nothing, as the Subſtance of ſenſleſs 
Matter, that was created many thouſand Years before, 
will do. And thus our vulgar Hypotheſis of the new 
Creation of Souls, as it is rational in it ſelf, ſo does it 
ſufficiently ſolve their Incorporeity, their future Im- 
mortality or Poſt-eternity, without introducing thoſe 
offenſive Abſurditys of their Pre-exiſtence and Tranſ- 
migration. 


D 2 | But 
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But if there be any ſuch, who rather than they 
would allow a future Immortality or Poſt-exiſtence to 
all Souls, and therefore to thoſe of Brutes, which con- 
ſequently muſt have their ſucceſſive Tranſmigrations, 
would conclude all theſe, as likewiſe the ſenſitive Soul 
in Man, to be corporeal, and only allow the rational 
Soul to be diſtinct from Matter: to theſe we have only 
thus much to ſay; that they who will attribute Life, 
Senſe, Cogitation, Conſciouſneſs, and Self-Enjoy- 
ment, not without ſome footſteps of Reaſon many 
times, to Blood and Brains, or mere organiz'd Bodys ia 
Brutes, will never be able clearly to defend the Incor- 
poreity and Immortality of Human Souls, as moſt pro- 
bably they do not intend any ſuch thing. From whence 
it would alſo follow, that there is no Deity diftin& 
from the corporeal World. But tho there ſeems to be 
no very great reaſon why it ſhould be thought abſurd 
to grant Perpetuity of Duration to the Souls of Brutes, 
any more than to every Atom of Matter or Particle of 
Duſt that is in the whole World; yet we ſhall endea- 
vour to ſuggeſt ſomething towards eaſing the Minds 
of thoſe, who are ſo much burden'd with this difficulty, 
namely, that they may, if they pleaſe, ſuppoſe the 
Souls of Brutes, being but ſo many particular Eradi- 
ations or Effluxes from that Source of Life above, 
whenſoever and whereſoever there is any fitly prepar'd 
Body capable to receive them and to. be aRuated by 
them, to have a Senſe and Fruition of themſelves in 
it, ſo long as it continues ſuch. : but as ſoon as thoſe 
organiz'd Bodys of theirs, by reaſon of their Indiſpo- 
fition, become uncapable of being further acted upon 
by them, then to be reſum'd again and retracted back 
to their original Head and Fountain; ſince it cannot be 
doubted, but what creates A Thing out of Nothing, 
| or 
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or ſends it forth from it ſelf by free and voluntary Ema- 
nation, may be able to retract the ſame back again to 
its original Source, or elſe to annibilate it at pleaſure. 
And I find that there have not been wanting ſome 
even among the Gentile Philoſophers, who have em- 
brac'd this Opinion, and of whom Porphyry is one, who 
tells us, that * every irrational Power i reſolv'd into the 
Life of the Whole. Nor will this at all weaken the future 
Immortality or Poſt-eternitꝝ of Human Souls: for if we 
be indeed Theiſts, and do in good earneſt believe a 
Deity, according to the true Notion of it, we muſt 
needs then acknowledg, that all created Being what- 
ſoever owes the Continuation and Perpetuity of its 
Exiſtence not to any Neceſſity of Nature without God 
and independently upon him, but to the Divine Will only. 
And therefore tho we had never ſo much Rational and 
Philoſophical Aſſurance, that our Souls are immaterial 
Subſtances diſtin from the Body, yet we could nor 
for all that have any abſolute Certainty of their Pa- 
eternity, any otherwiſe than as it may be deriv'd to 
us fromthe Immutability and Perfection of the Divine 
Will and Nature, which always does that which is 
beſt; for the eſſential Goodneſs and Wiſdom of the 
Deity is the only Stability of all things : and for ought 
we Mortals know, there may be good reaſon, why 
that Grace or Favour of future Immortality and Poſt- 
eternity, which is indulg'd to Human Souls, endu'd 
with Reafon, Morality, and Liberty of Will, by 
means whereof they are capable of Praiſe and Blame, 
of Reward and Puniſhment, that ſo they may be Ob- 
jects for the Divine Juſtice to diſplay it ſelf upon after 
this Life, and in different kinds of Retribution, may 
notwithſtanding be deny'd to thoſe lower Lives and 
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more contemptible Souls of Brutes, Which are at once 
void of Morality and Liberty. 3 

But if any for all this will ſtill obſtinately contend 
for that antient Pythagoricł and Empedoclean Hypotheſis, 
that all Lives and Souls whatſoever are as ke; pi the 
firſt Creation, and will conti ue to Eternity, or as 
long as the World does, as a thing more reaſonable and 
probable than our continual Creation of new Souls, 
by means whereof they become Faniors both to the 
Matter of the World and of their own Bodys, and 
withal, as they pretend, the Divine Creative Power is 
made too cheap and proſtituted a thing, as being always 
famulative to brutiſh and often to unlawful Luſts and 
undue Conjunctions; but eſpecially more reaſonable 
and probable than the continual Decreation and Annt- 
hilation of the Souls of Brutes : we ſhall not be un- 
willing to acknowledg thus much to *em, that indeed 
of the two this Opinion is more tolerable than that 
other Extravagance of thoſe, who will either make all 
Soulsto be generated, and conlequently to be corporeal, 
or at leaſt the ſenſitive Soul both in Men and Brutes. 
For beſides the Monſtroſity of this latter Opinion, in 
making two diſtinct Souls and perceptive Subſtances 
in every Man, which is a thing ſufficiently confuted 
by internal Senſe, it leaves us alſo in an abſolute Im- 
poſſibility of proving the Immortality of the rational 
Soul, the Incorporeity of any Subſtance whatſoever, 
and by conſequence the Exiſtence of a Deicy diſtin 
from the corporeal World. . 5 

And as for that pretence of theirs, that ſenſleſs Mat- 
ter may as well become ſenſitive and as it were kindled 
into Life and Cogitation, as a Body devoid of Light 
and Heat may be kindled into Fire and Flame; this 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. "Bt 
Bodys, in Perſons who are otherwiſe learned and inge- 
nious. For the beſt Naturaliſts have already concſu- 
ded that Fire and Flame are nothing elſe, but ſuch a 
Motion of the inſenſible Parts of a Body, as violently 
agitates and many times diſſipates and ſcatters em from 
each other, begetting in the mean while the Fancys of 
Light and Heat in Animals. Now there is no diffi- 
culty at all to conceive that the inſenſible Particles of a 
Body, which were before quieſcent, may be put into 
motion, this being no more but a new Modification of 
them, and not an Entity really diſtin from the Sub- 
ſtance of Body, as Life, Senſe, and Cogitation are. 
There is nothing in Fire and Flame or a kindled Body 
different from other Bodys, but only the Motion or 
Mcchaniſmand Fancy of it. And therefore it is but a 
crude Conceit which the Atheiſts and Corporealiſts of 
former times have been always ſo fond of, that Souls. 
are nothing but firy or flammeous Bodys. For tho Heat 
in the Bodys of Animals be a neceſſary Inftrument for 
Soul and Life to act by in them, yet is it a thing really 
diſtinct from Life: and a red-hot Iron has not there- 
fore any nearer Approximation to Life than it had be- 
fore; nor the Flame of a Candle, than the extinguiſh'd 
Snuff or Tallow of it; the difference between: them 
being only in the Agitation of the i»ſenſible Parts. We 
might alſo add, that according to this Hyporheſis the 
Souls of Animals could not be. numerically the ſame: 
throughout the whole Space of their Lives: ſince Fire, 
as needing a Pabulum to prey upon, does not always. 
continue one and the ſame numerical Subſtance. The. 
Soul of a new-born Animal could be no more the ſame 
with the Soul of that Animal ſeveral Years after, than 
the Flame of a new-lighted Candle is the ſame with 
that Flame which twinkles laſt in the Socket: y_ 

Indeed. 
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really entertains it and rightly underſtands it, muſt of 


Body, but what is either included in the Idea of a 


together with the Reſults of their ſeveral Combine 
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of Local Motion, which Local Motion as ſuch never 
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from the AQtion of ſome other Agent upon it; it un- 
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indeed are no more the ſame than a River. or Stream is 
tae ſame at ſeveral diſtances of Time. Which reaſon 
may be alſo extended further, to prove the Soul to be no 
Body at all; ſince the Bodys of all Animals are in a 
perpetual Flux. 7 "IS I 
We have now ſufficiently perform'd our firſt Task, 
which was to ſhew from the Origin of the Ame! 
Phyſiology, that the Doctrine of incorporeal Subſtance - 
muſt needs ſpring up together with it. We ſhall in 
the next place make it evident, that the inward Con- 
ſtitution of this Philoſophy is allo ſuch, that whoſdever 


neceſſity admit Incorporeal Subſtance likewiſe. Firſt 
therefore the Atomical Hypotheſis, allowing nothing to 


thing impenetrably extended, or can clearly be con- 
ceiv*d to be a Mode of it, as more or leſs Magnitude, 
with Divilibility, Figure, Site, Motion, and Reft, 


tions, cannot poſſibly make Life and Cogitetion to be 
Qualitys of Body; ſince they are neither contain'd in 
thoſe things before mention'd, nor can reſult from any 
Conjugations of them. Wherefore it muſt needs be 
granted, that Life and Cogitation are the Attributes. of 
another Subſtance diſtin from Body, or Incorporeal. 

Again, ſince according to the Tenour of this Phy: 
fology, Body has no other Action belonging to it but that 


ſprings originally from the thing it ſelf moving, bur 


deniably follows that there muſt be ſomething elſe in 
the World beſides Body, or elſe there could never have 


been any Motion 1n it. But of this we ſhall ſpeak 
more hereafter. | NN 


Moreover, 
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Moreover, according to this Philoſophy the corporeal 
Phenomena themſelves cannot be folv'd by Mechaniſm 


alone without Fancy: Now Fancy is no Mode of Body, 
and therefore muſt needs be a Mode of ſome other kind 
of Being in our ſelves; which is cogitative and incor- 


poreal. Allo it is evident from the ſame Principles, 


that Senſe it ſelf is not a mere corporeal Paſſion from 
Bodys without, in that they ſuppoſe that there is 
nothing really in Bodys, like to thoſe fantaRigk Idea 
which we have of ſenſible things: as of hot and cold, 
red and green, bitter and ſweet, and the like; which 


therefore muſt needs owe their Being to ſome Activity 


of the Soul it ſelf, and this is all one as to make it 
incorporeal. 

Laſtly, from this Philoſophy it is alſo manifeſt, that 
| Senſe is not the Criterion of Truth concerning. Bodys 
themſelves, in that it confidently aſſerts, that thoſe 
ſuppos'd Quelitys of Bodys, repreſented as ſuch or ſuch 
by Senſe, are merely fantaſtical things. Whence it 


plainly follows, that there is ſomething in us ſuperiour 


to Senſe, which judges of it, detects its Phantaſtry, 
condemns its Impoſture, and determines what really 
is or is not in Bodys without us; which muſt needs be 
a higher ſe/f-a#ive Vigour of the Mind, that plainly 
ſpeaks it to be incorporeal. e 

And now it is obſervable that this Atomical Phyſiology 
of the Antients ſeems to have two Advantages in it: 
the firſt of which is, that it renders the Corporeal 
World intelligible to us; ſince Mechaniſm is what we 


can clearly underſtand, and indeed we cannot diſtinaly * 


conceive any thing elſe in Bodys but that. To ſay that 
this or that is done by a Form or Quality, is no more than 
to ſay, that it is done we know not how; or, which is 
yet more abſurd, to make our very Ig norance of the 
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26 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Cauſe, difguis'd under thoſe Terms of Forms and Que- 
litys, to be it ſelf the Cauſe of the Effect. LF 
| Moreover, hot and cold, red and green, bitter and 
ſweet, Cc. formally conſider'd, may be clearly con- 
ceiv'd by us as different Fancys and Vital Paſſions in us, 
occaſionꝰd by different Mot ions fiom the Objects with- 
out, upon our Nerves: But they can never be clear 
underſtood as abſolute Qualitys in the Bodys them. 
ſelves, really diſtin&t trom their Mechanical Diſpo- 
ſit ions; nor is there indeed any more reaſon why they 
ſhould be thought ſuch, than that, when a Man 1s 
prick'd with a Pin or wounded with a Sword, the 
Pain which he feels ſhould be thought to be an abſolute 
Quality in the Pin or Sword. So long as our ſenſible 
Ideas are taken either for /ubtantial Forms or Qualit). 
in Bodys without us, really diſtin from the Subſtance 
of the Matter, ſo long are they perfectly unintelligible by 
us. Agreeably to this, * Timæus Locrus held, that cor- 
poreal things could not be any otherwiſe apprehended 
by us, than by Senſe and 4 kind of ſpurious or baſtardly 
Reaſon; by which he means that we could have no 
clear Conceptions of them in our Underſtanding : 
and of his Opinion in this reſpect were Plato and his 
Followers. | 
The ſecond Advantage which the Atomical Phyſiology 
ſeems to have is this: that it prepares an eaſy and clear 
way for the demonſtration of Incorporeal Subſtances, by 
ſettling a diſtin& Notion of Body. Whoever will under- 
take to prove, that there is ſomething elſe in the World be- 
ſides Body, muſt firſt determine what Body is; for other- 
wiſe he will go about to prove that there is ſomething, 
beſides he knows not what. Now whereas Plato and 
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Chap. 1: , Atheiſm confuted. 27 
Ariſtotle holding all Body to conſiſt of two ſubſtantial 
Principles, whereof one is Matter devoid of all Form, 
and therefore of Quantity and Quality, whence 
they themſelves conclude that it is * 1ncorporeal ; 
the other Form, which being devoid of all Matter 
is incorporeal likewiſe; do ſo confound the No- 
tions of Body and Spirit, Corporeal and Incorporeal, 
that it is impoſſible to prove any thing at all con- 
ceraing 'em. Body it ſelf according to them being 
made Incorporeal, and therefore every thing is incor- 
poreal ; becauſe whatſoever is wholly compounded 
and made up of Incorporeals, muſt needs it ſelf be alſo 
incorporeal. Alſo whereas according to their Doctrine 
of Matter, Forms and Qualitys in Body, Life and Un- 
derſtanding, may be ſuppos'd to be certain Forms or 
Qralitys of Body; and thus the Souls of Men may be 
nothing elſe but Blood and Brains endu'd with the 
Qualitys of Senſe and Underſtanding ; or elſe ſome 
other more ſubtle, ſenſitive, and rational Matter in us: 
God himſelf may alſo be conceiv'd to be nothing elſe 
but a certain rational or intellectual ſubtle and firy 
Body, pervading the whole Univerſe ; or elſe a cer- 
tain Form of the whole Corporeal World, together 
with the Matter making up but one Subſtance, which 
Opinion has been entertain'd by moſt of thoſe Antients, 


who thought there could be no other Subſtance but 


Body. FPS 
On t'other hand I fay, that the antient Atomical 
Phyſiology, ſettling a diſtinct Notion of Body, that 
it is a Þ thing impenetrably extended, which has 


nothing belonging to it but Magnitude, Figure, Site, 
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_ 2. The Reaſon and Philoſophy 


Reſt, and Motion, without any ſelf-moving Power, 
takes away all Confuſion ; ſhews clearly how-far Bag 
can go, where incorporeal Subſtance begins ; as al 
that there muſt of neceſſity be ſuch a thing in the 
World. Again, this Philoſophy diſcovering not only 


that the Doctrine of Qualitys had its Original from 


Mens miſtaking their own Fancys for abſolute Realities 
in Bodys themſelves, but alſo that the Doctrine of 
Matter and Form ſprung ſrom another Fallacy or De- 
ception of the Mind, in taking logical Notions and our 
Modes of conceiving for Modes of Being, and real Eu- 

titys in things without us, it likewiſe ſhewing that 
becauſe there is nothing elſe clearly intelligible in Body, 


but Magnitude, Figure, Site, and Motion, together 


with their various Conjugations, there can be no ſuch 
Entitys of Forms and Qualitys really diſtin& from the 
Subſtance of Body, makes it evident that Life, Cogi- 
tation, and Underſtanding can be no corporeal things, 
but muſt needs be the Attributes of another kind of 
Subſtance diſtinct from Body. 5 
We have now clearly prov'd theſe two things: Firſt, 
that the Philoſophy of the Antients, before not only 
Ariſtotle and Plato, but allo Democritus and Leucippm, 
was Atomical or Mechanical. Secondly, that as there 
is no Inconſiſtency between the Atomical Phyſiology and 
Theology, but indeed a. real Cognation : ſo the antient 
Atomiſts before Democritus were neither Atheiſts nor 
Corporealiſts ; but held the Incorporeity and Immor- 
tality of Souls, together with a Deity diſtinct from 
the Corporeal World. Wherefore the firſt and moſt 
antient Atomiſis did not endeavour to make up an 
int ire Philoſophy out of Atomology: but the Doctrine 
of Atoms was to them only one Part or Member of the 
whole Philoſophick * they joining Nr 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. 19 
the Doctrine of incorporeal Subſtance and Theology 
to make it compleat. f 
Our antient Atomiſt never went about, as blunder- 
ing Democritus afterwards did, to build up a World out 
of mere paſſive Bulk and ſluggiſh Matter, without any 
active Principles or incorporeal Powers; as very well 
knowing that thus, it could not have ſo much as Mo- 
tion, Mechaniſm, or Generation in it; the Original 
of all that Motion which is in Bodys ſpringing from 
ſomething which is not Body, that is, from Incorporeal 
Subſtance. And yet if Local Motion could have beer, 
ſuppos?d to have riſen up, or ſprung in upon this dead 
Lump and Maſs of Matter, no body knows how, and 
without dependance upon any incorporeal Being, to 
have actuated it fortuitouſly ; theſe Aromiſts would 
ſill have thought it impoſſible for the corporeal World 
it ſelf to be made up, ſuch as now tit is, by fortuitous. 
Mechaniſm, without the Guidance of any higher 
Principle. And particularly they would have con- 
cluded it the greateſt Imprudence or Madnefs for men 
to aſſert that Animals alſo conſiſted of mere Mecha- 
niſm; or that Life and Senſe, Reaſon and Underſtanding 
were really nothing elſe but Local Motion, and con- 
ſequently that they themſelves were but Machines or 
a finer ſort of Clock- work. Wherefore they join'd 
both aQive and paſſive Principles together, the cor- 
poreal and incorporeal Nature, Mechaniſm and Life, 
Atomology and Pneumatology; and from both theſe 
united they made up one intire Syſtem of Philoſophy, 
correſpondent with and agreeable to the true and real 
World without em. And this Syſtem of Philoſophy, 
thus conſiſting of the Doctrine of incorporeal Sub- 
ſtances, whereof God is the Head, together with the 
Atomical and Mechanical Phyſiology, ſeems to be the only 
genuine and compleat. But 
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30 The Reaſon and Philoſophy ß 
But it did not long continue thus; for after a while, 
this intire Body of Philoſophy came to be mangl'd and 
diſmember*d, ſome taking one Part of it alone, and 
ſome another: ſome ſnatching away the Atomical Phy. 
' friology, without the Pneumatology and Theology ; and 
others on the contrary, taking the Theology and Doctrine 
of Incorporeals without the Atomical or Mechanical 
1 Phi ſiology. The former of theſe were Democritus, Les 
. cippus, and Protagoras, who took only the dead Car- 
Pg: caſe or Skeleton of the old Moſchical Philoſophy, 
| namely the Atomical Phyſiology ; the latter were 
Plato and Ariſtotle, who took indeed the better Part, 
14 the Soul, Spirit and Quinteſſence of it, the The 
NN. and Doctrine of Incorporeals, but unbody*d and deveſted 
of its moſt proper and convenient Vehicle, the Atomical 
Phyſiology ; whereby it became expos'd to ſundry In- 
conventencys. I ſay, the firſt Corrupters or Manglers 
of this Philoſophy were Leucippus, Democritus, and 
Protagoras; who being atheiſtically inclin'd, quickly 
perceiv'd that they could not in the ordinary way of 
Phyſiologizing ſufficiently ſecure themſelves.againſt a 
Deity, nor effectually urge Atheiſm upon others: 
Foraſmuch as Heraclitus and other Philoſophers, who 
held that all Subſtance was Body, as well as they, did 
notwithſtanding aſſert a corporeal Deity, maintaining 
that the Form ot the whole corporeal World was God, 
or elſe that he was a certain kind of ſubtle Body or Mat- 
ter, pervading, as a Soul, the whole Univerſe ; and 
that the particular Souls of Men and Animals were 
but as it were ſo many Pieces, cut and ſlic'd out of 
the great Mundane, Soul: So that according to them, 
the whole corporeal Univerſe or Maſs of Body was one 
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Chap. 1. of Atheiſm confuted. 51 
way or other a God, a moſt wiſe and underſtanding 
Animal, which fram'd all Particularitys within it ſelf 
after the beſt manner poſſible, and govern'd the ſame. 
Wherefore, I ſay, thoſe Atheiſts apprehending upon 
what tickliſh and uncertain terms their impious Philo- 
ſophy then ſtood, and that thoſe very Forms and Qualitys 
and the ſelf moving Power of Body, which were com- 
monly made a Sanctuary for Atheiſm, might notwith- 
ſtanding prove on the contrary a Latibulum or Aſylum 
of the Deity ; and that at leaſt a corporeal God, do 
what they could, might lie lurking under them, aſſault- 
ing Mens Minds with doubtful Fears and Jealouſys, 
underſtanding moreover, that there was no other kind 
of Phyſiology ſet on foot, which baniſhing thoſe Forms 
and Qualitys of Body, aſcrib'd nothing to it but Mag- 
nitude, Figure, Site and Motion, without any ſelf- 
moving Power, they preſently thought to make ſome 
advantage of, and therefore greedily entertain'd the 
Atomical and Mechanical way of Phyſiologizing, but 
without the Doctrine of Incorpaoreals, to which it was 
naturally and vitally united, and ſo endeavour'd to 
ſerve their turns of it. And thus while they join'd 
theſe two things together; the Atomical Phyſiology, 
which ſuppoſes that there is nothing in Body but Mag- 
nitude, Figure, Site and Motion; and this Prejudice or 
Prepoſſeſſion of their own Minds, that there was no 
other Subſtance in the World beſides Body; by both 
theſe together, I ſay, they begat a certain mungrel and 
ſpurious Philoſophy Atheiſticall- Atomical or Atomically- 
Atheiſtical : which implies at the bottom a plain 
Contradiction, and thereby ſhews how deſperate the 
Cauſe of Atheiſm is, while forc?d to have recourſe to 
luch groundleſs Evaſions; foraſmuch as that very Ato- 
mical Hypotheſis, which for their purpoſe they chuſe to 

embrace, 
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embrace, and which they would ereQ and build for a 
ſtrong Caſtle to gariſon themſelves in, appears to be a 
moſt effectual Engine againſt themſelves, for the bat- 
tering of all-their Atheiſtical StruQture down about 

their Ears. | 
Plato, the next Mutilator of the Moſchical Philoſo- 
phy, was much more excuſable; in that he took the 
Theology and Metaphyſicks of it, the whole Doctrine of 
© -Incorporeals, and abandon'd the Mechanical way of 
Phy fiologizing : which in all probability he did, partly 
becauſe the foremention'd Atheiſts having ſo much abus d 
that Philoſophy, and adapted it as it were to themſely 
he began thereupon to entertain a Jealouſy of it; and 
partly becauſe he was not of himſelf ſo inclinable 
to Phyſiology as to Theology, not ſo much to the Study of 
Corporeal asof Divine things; and he was by his Ge- 
nius addicted rather to Ideas than to Atoms, to formal 
and final than to material Cauſes. Ariſtotle here trod 
in Plato's Footſteps, not only as to the better part, in 
aſſertiag an Incorporeal Deity ; but alſo in rejecting the 
Atomical Way, and Phyfiologizing with him by Forms 
and Qualitys: which way, as I have before oblerv'd, 
tho it had not that effect upon contemplative and 
thoughtful Plato, yet of it ſelf tends to confound the 
| Notions of corporeal and incorporeal Subſtance, fo that 
the true Limits of each can hardly be diſcern'd ; and 
therefore 't is the leſs to be wonder'd that Axiſtotle, tho 
he allow*d a perfect incorporeal Intelle& to be the Head 
of all, yet poſitively affirm'd the Corporeity of ſen- 
dd ſitive Souls, and ſtaggerd at the Incorporeity of r 
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An impartial Account of all the pretended Grounds. of 


Reaſon for the Atheiſtical Hypotheſis in the De- 
mocritick Way, | 


HO neither Atomiciſm, nor indeed Corporealiſm 
as ſuch be eſſentially Atheiſtical, yet when com- 
pounded and complicated together they neceſſarily are fo. 
He therefore that holds theſe'rwo Principles together, 


that there is no other Subſtance but Body; and that 


Body has nothing, elſe belonging to it, but Magnitude, 
Figure, Site, and Motion. without Qualitys: I ſay, 
whoſoever is that confounded thing of an Atomiſt and 
Corporealiſt jumbPd together, is eſſentially and un- 
avoidably that, which is meant by an Atheiſt, tho he 
ſhould in words never ſo much diſclaim it: becauſe he 
muſt needs fetch the Original of all things from ſenſleſs 
Matter; whereas to affert a God is to maintain that all 
things ſprung originally from a knowing and under- 
ſtanding Nature. * RP 
Wherefore this mongrel Philoſophy, of which Leu- 
cippus, Democritus, and Protagoras were the Founders, 
and which was afterwards emertain'd by Epicurus, Was 
really nothing elſe but a Philoſophical Form of At heolagy, 


a Gigantick Attempt to dethrone the Deity, not only 


by ſolvingall the Phenomens of the World without a 
God; but alſo by laying down thoſe other Principles, 
from which it muſt needs follow, that there could 
be neither a corporeal nor incorporeal Deity. So that 


in ſhort this Phyſiology — downrigfit Atheiſm, 


boldly 


\ 


\ 


— 


boldly ſwaggerinꝑ, under the appearance of Wiſdom and 
Philoſophy ; tho by the Abettors of it, upon a politick 
account, it was not expreſly own'd to be ſuch. This 
therefore in a ſpecial manner deſerves our Conſidera. 
tion, and accordingly now I proceed to exhibit a fair 
Account and full Proſpect of it, not doubting but that 
a plain and naked Repreſentation of its Myſterys and 
Depths will be a great * of a Confutat ion of em; or 
atleaſt, they being all afterwards bafA'd and exposd, 
Theiſm will hereby obtain the greater and juſter Tri- 
umph over Atheiſm. 3 
Now the grounds of Reaſon for the Atheiſtick H- 
potheſis in the Democritick way, are chiefly theſe that 
follow. Firſt, that we have no. Idea of God, and 
therefore can have no Evidence of his Being; which 
Argument is further deſcanted and flouriſh'd on after 
this manner : that the Notion or Conception of a Deity, 
which is commonly entertain'd, is, as we have it in a 
modern Author, nothing elſe but a Bundle of Jacompre- 
henſibles, Unconceivebles, and Impoſſibles ; it being only 
a Compilement of all imaginable Attributes of Honour, 
- Courtſhip, and Complement ; which the confaunded 
Fear and Aſtoniſhment of Mens. Minds made em 
huddle up together without any Senſe. or Phzloſophick 
Truth. This, I ſay, is the firſt Argument, us'd eſpe- 
cially by our modern Democriticks againſt a Deity, who, 
becauſe they can have no Fanteſtick Idea of it, nor com- 
prehend all that is included in the Notion of it, do 
imagine it to be but an incomprehenſible Nothing. 
A ſecond Argument much inſiſted upon by the old 
 Democritick Atheiſts is directed againſt the Divine Owni» 
potence and creative Power, after this manner: Tho 
there be indeed ſome difference, ſay they, among the 
Theiſts touching the Novity of the World; the eternal 


* Exiftence 


Matter of it, but withal ſuppoſing the Forms and 
Qualitys of inanimate Bodys, together with the Souls 
of all Animals, in the ſucceſſive Generations of them 
to be created: yet do they all agree in this, that God 
is in ſome ſenſe or other the Creator of real Entitys 
out of Nothing, or the Cauſe of that which otherwiſe 
would not have been of it ſelf; ſo that if there is no 
Creation or Production out of Nothing, in that in- 
larg'd ſenſe, we argue 4d hominem that there is no 
Deity. Now it is utterly impoſſible that any Subſtance 
or real Entity ſhould be produc'd out of Nothing, this 


being repugnant to that undeniable Axiom of Reaſon, . 


De Nihilo Nihil, out of Nothing comes Nothing. 
Wherefore ſay they, all Subſtance and real-Eatity, 
which is in the World. muſt needs have been from Eter- 
nity, uncreated and ſelf · exiſtent; and nothing can be 
made or produce d, but only the different Modifications 
of eternally præ· exiſtent Matter. And ſays * Epicuras, 
No Divine Power ought to be call d in for the ſolving of 
theſe Phenomena : becauſe all this is done by Motions, 
Mixtures, and Separations, by Concretions and Se- 
cretions of Atoms, without the Creation of any real 
diſtinct Entity out of Nothing. So that in ſhort, if 
no Subſtance nor real Entity can be made, which was 
not before: but all whatſoever is, will be and can be, 
was from Eternity ſelf-exiftent,then creative Power, but 
eſpecially that Attribute of Omnipotence, can belon 
to nothing; which is in effect to ſay, that there is no God. 
Thirdly, the Atheiſts argue againſt the ſtricter and 
higher ſort of Theifts, who will have God to be the 
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Exiſtence of the Whole by way of Emanation from 
the firſt Being, or elſe the independent Exiſtence of the - 
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Creator of the whole corporeal Univerſe and all-ies 
Parts out of nothing, after this manner: That Which 
created the whole Maſs of Matter and Body, 
cannot be it ſelf Body ; wherefore this Notion of God 
plainly implies him to be Incorporeal ; but there can 
be no Incorporeal Deity, becauſe by that Word muſt 
needs be underſtood either that which has no Magni- 
tude or Extenſion at all, or elſe that which is indeed ex- 
tended, but otherwiſe than Body. If the Word be 
taken in the former ſenſe, Nothing, ſay they, can be 
ſo incorporeal, as to be altogether unextended and void 
of all Geometrical Quantity, becauſe Extenſion is the 
i# very Eſſence of all exiſtent Entity. But if the word 
KS Incorporeal be taken in the latter ſenſe, for that which 

LE” is indeed extended, but otherwiſe than Body, namely 

ſo as to penetrate Bodys and co-exiſt with 'em, this 15 

alſo a thing next to nothing; ſince it can neither act 

upon any other thing, nor be acted upon by or ſenſible of 

any thing. Wherefore to ſpeak plainly, this can be 

nothing elſe but empty Space, which runs thro allthings, 

without laying hold on any thing, or being affected 
from any thing. This is the only incorporeal thing 

that is or can be in Nature, and therefore to ſuppoſe an 

Incorporeal Deity is to make empty Space to be the 

Creator of all things; I ſay, empty Space, which ac- 
f cording to the modern Democriticks, tho the Antients 
| indeed thought otherwiſe, is not a real Nature or En- 
i tity without our Conception, but only the Phantaſm, 
and as it were the Ghoſt of a Body, which has no Ex- 
hl iſtence without our Imagination. So that there are 
15 not two Natures of Body and Space, which infer two 
wn. diſtinct Subltances,. one of which muſt be incorporeal ; 
Wo but only one Nature of Body, The Conſequence of 
„ = whichis this, that an incorporeal Subſtance is as much 
11 | | * 8 a8 
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But fourthly, as' a Continuation of the former Ar- 
gument, the Atheiſts undertake to ſhew likewiſe the 
Original of the Notion. of Incorporeal Subſtances, and 
from what Miſapprehenſion it ſprung ; and thence take 
occaſion further to diſprove a Deity, The Original, ſay 
they, of this Doctrine of Incorporeal Subſtances proceeded 
chiefly from the Abuſe of abſtract Names both of Sub- 
ſtances and alſo of Accidents, hen they are conſider d 
alone without their Subjects or Subſtances; which 
Infatuat ion has not proceeded from the Mind of Man, 
unabus'd by Doctrine, but from thoſe deceiving and 
deceiv'd Literati, Scholaſticks, Philoſophers, and Theo- 
logers, who have us'd to ſtuff their Diſeourſes with 
Quidditys, Entitys, Eſſences, Hecceitys, and the like; 
and as it were inchanting Mens Underſtandings, have 
made em believe, that the abſtract Notions of Acci- 
dents and Eſſences could exiſt alone by themſelves, as 
certain ſeparate and incorporeal Subſtances: while they 
ſuppoſe that the Eſſences of things are eternal, ſo that 


when any thing is made or generated, there is no Being 


produc'd, . but only an antecedent and eternal Effence 
cloth'd as it were with a new Garment of Exiftence ; . 
and that, for example, theſe Accidents, the Life, the 
Senſe and Underſtanding of Animals, commonly call'd 
by the Names of Soul and Mind, may exiſt without the 
Bodys or Subſtances of em by themſelves, after the 
Animals are dead; which plainly makes em to be 
incorporeal Subſtances, and as it were the ſeparate and 
abſtract Eſſences of Men. Upon this ground it is, as 
a late Writer obſerves, that when a Man is dead and lu- 
*, they fay, his Soul, that is, his Life, can walk ſepa- 
rated from his Body, and is ſeen by night W the 
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Graves. By which means the vulgar are confirmed in 
their ſuperſtitious Belief of Ghoſts, Spirits, Dæmons, 
Devils, Fairys, Hob-goblins, and other1nviſible Powers 
and Agents call'd by ſeveral Names. Which Belief at 
firſt had alſo another Original, not altogether ualike to 

the former, namely from Mens miſtaking their own 
Fancys for things really exiſting without em; and thus 
the Fantaſm or Fancy even of the Deity, created by 
Fear, has upon no other account been taken for a Re- 
ality. Wherefore in ſhort, ſay they, to make an incor- 
poreal Mind tobe the Cauſe of all things, is to make our 
own Fancy, an imaginary Ghoſt of the World, to be 
a Reality; and to ſuppoſe the mere abſtract Notion of 
an Accident and a ſeparate Eſſence to be not only an 
abſolute thing by it ſelf and a real Incorporeal Sub- 


ſtance, but alſo the firſt Original of all Subſtances, and 
of whatſoever is in the Univerſe. 


Fifthly, becauſe I deſign 1 all the Demo- 
critick-Atheiſtick Grounds, I obſerve that the Atheiſts 
will not allow even ſo much as a Corporeal God. To 
038 this purpoſe firſt they argue, that there is no other Sub- 
TIN » ſtance in the World but Body, and that it is the in- 
il communicable Property of ſenſleſs Matter to be what 
| we ſuppoſe an underſtanding Deity to be, that is, 

j * Ingenerable and Incorruptible. No Man, ſay they, 

il i can deviſe any other Notion of Subſtance, than that it 
FM | | is a thing extended, exiſting without the Mind, not 


$1 Fi _ Imaginary, but real and ſolid Magnitude; for what- 
5 f ſioever is not extended and conſequently Body, is No- 
f it | thing and no where. This is the Bait and Subſtratum 
gd of all, as being alone capable of + Reſiſtance ; and 
| | k N — | — — — — 
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Chap. 2. of Atheiſm conſuted. 39 
whatſoever elſe is in the World, is only an accidental 
Difference and Modification of this: thus even Life, 
Senſe, and Underſtanding, as well as Whiteneſs, 
Blackneſs, or the like, can neither exiſt by rhemſelves, 
nor are any further ſecur'd of Continuance, than this 
or that Mode of the Body remains, which is very often 
ſuſceptive of new Diſpoſitions, tho the ſame numerical 
Matter do continue, Whence it is plain that as no 
Animal, no living, underſtanding Body can be abſo- 
lutely and eſſentially iacorruptible, this being the in- 
communicable Property of the firſt Matter, there can 
be no ſuch thing as a corporeal Deity, the Original of 
all things, and effentially undeſtroyable. Wherefore 
neither could the Stoiets conceive their corporeal God, 
that is, the whole Univerſe, to be any otherwiſe, than 
by Accident, incorruptible and immortal, in that they 
ſuppos'd that there was no other Matter, which exiſt- 
ing without this World, and making Inroads upon it, 

could diſorder the Frame or diſunite the Parts of it. 
Sixthly, to this purpoſe again, ſay they, the cor · 
poreal Theiſts are inconſiſtent with themſelves, and 
plainly infer by their way of arguing what in Words 
they pretend to deny, that is, Incorporeal Subſtance. 
While they ſuppoſe real Qualitys beſides Magnitude, 
Figure, Site, and Motion, as ſimple and primitive 
things belonging to it; and that there was ſuch a Qua- 
lity or Faculty of Underſtanding in the Matter of the 
whole Univerſe as was coeternal with it, uncompound- 
ed and unoriginated. For ſuch original Qualitys and 
Powers really diſtin from the Subſtance of extended 
Matter and its Modifications, can be no other but 
diſtint Subſtances, and conſequently incorporeal. 
Wherefore in ſhort, ſay they, the firſt Principle of 
all things in the whole Univerſe is Matter or 2 
ä evoĩid 
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| The Reaſon and Philoſophy 10 
devoid of all Qualitys, and conſequently of all Lie 
Senſe and Underſtanding ; and therefore the Original 
of things is no underſtanding Nature or Deity. - © 

Seveathly, the Democritick Atheiſts argue further in 


this manner: They who aſſert a Deity, ſay they, ſup- 


oſe the * whole World to be animated; that is, to 
— living, rational, and underſtanding Nature over 
it: now it is already plain from ſome of the Arguments 
premis'd, that the World cannot be animated in the 
ſenſe of the Platoniſts, that is, with an Incorporeal 
Soul, which is in order of Nature before Body, it being 
prov'd already that there can be no Subſtance incor- 
poreal; as like wiſe that it cannot be animated either in 
the Stoical ſenſe, ſo as to have an original Quality of 
Vnderſt anding or Mind in the matter: Vet nevertheleſs 


ſome may imagine, that as in our ſelves and other Ani- 


mals, tho compounded of ſenſleſs Atoms, there is a Soul 
and Mind reſulting from the Contexture of them, 
which being once made, domineers over the Body, 

overning and ordering it at pleaſure; ſo there may 
ikewiſe be ſuch a living Soul and Mind not only in the 
Stars, which many have ſuppos'd to be a lefſer fort of 
Deity ; and in the Sun, which has been reputed a prin- 
cipal Deity : but alſo in the whole Mundane Syſtem 
one general Soul and Miad, which tho reſulting at firſt 
from the fortuitous motion of Matter, yet being once 

roduc'd, may rule, govern, and ſway over the Whale, 

nowingly and in a more perfect manner than our Souls 
do over our Bodys; and ſo long as it cs 


.. exerciſe a Principality and Dominion over it. Whic 


tho it will not mount to the full Notion of à God, 
according tothe ſtri&ſenſeof Theiſts, yet will approach 
* 4 renne * nenne 
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Chap. : of Atheiſm confatel. 41 
very near to it, and indanger the bringing in of all the 


laconveniences attending it. Now therefore they will 


prove that there ĩs no ſuch Soul or Mind as this, reſult- 
ing from the Contexture of Atoms, which preſides 
over the corporeal Univerſe, that ſo there may not be 
ſo much as even the Shadow of a Deity left. It was 
before obſerv'd that Life, Senſe, Reaſon and Under- 
ſtanding are but Qualitys of concreted Bodys, like 
thoſe other Qualitys of Heat and Cold, Sc. ariſing 
from certain partieular Textures of Atoms: Now as 
thoſe firſt Principles of Bodys, namely ſingle Atoms, 
have none of thoſe Qualitys in them, ſo neither has the 
whole Univerſe any, from which it can be denomina- 
ted, but only the Parts of it; the whole World is 
neither black nor white, hot nor cold, or the like, it 
containing all thoſe Qyalitys in its ſeveral Parts: and 
thus the Whole has no Life, Senſe, or Underſtanding, 
but only thoſe Parts of it which are .call'd Animals; 
m_ Life and Senſe are Qualitys, which ariſe only 
from ſuch a Texture of Atoms, as produces ſoft Fleſh, 
Blood and Brains in Bodys organiz'd with Head, Heart, 
Bowels, Nerves, Muſcles, Veins, Arterys, and the 
like. And * Reaſon and Underſtanding properly ſo 
calld are peculiar A ices to Human Shape: from 
whence it is concluded, that there is no Life, Soul, or 
Underſtanding acting the whole World, becauſe the 
World has no Blood or Brains, no Animaliſſi or 
Human Form. Now, ſay they; if there be no Life 
no Underſtanding above us or round about us, or 
any where elſe in the World, but only in our ſelves and 
our Fellow-Animals, and we are the higheft of all 
Beings ; if neither the whole Corporeal Syſtem be 
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animated, nor thoſe greater Parts of it, the Sun, Moon. 
nor Stars, then can there be no danger of a Deity, * 

Eightly, the Democyitick Atheiſts diſpute thus 3. 
gainſt a Deity : The Deity, ſay they, is generally ſup. 
pos d tobe * a perfectly happy Animal, Incorruptible and 
Immortal. Now there is no living Being incorruptible 
and immortal, and therefore neither is there an \ 
fectly happy one: Foraſmuch as Life is no fubſtantial 
thing, nor any primitive or ſimple Nature; but it is 
only an Accident or Quality, ariſing from the Appre- 
gation and Contexture of Atoms or aw, the 
Compages or Frame of which is continually liable to 


be diſſolv'd and diſunited ; and whenever that is done, 


the Life utterly periſhes and vaniſhes into nothing, 
Whereforeas no Life is immortal, there is no immortal 
nor conſequently moſt happy Animal or Deity : but 
this pretended perfect Happineſs is, as the old He 
donicks and Cyrenaicks tell us, a mere Notion, a roman- 
tick Fiction, a thing which can have no real Exiſtence 
any where. © RIEL ET 

A ninth pretended Demonſtration of the Democritich 
Atheiſts is as follows: By God, ſay they, is underſtood 
a firſt Cauſe or Mover, which being not before acted 
upon by any thing elſe, but acting originally from it 
felf, was the Beginning of all things. Now it is an 
indubitable Axiom, that whatſoever is mov'd, is mov'd 
by ſomething elſe; and nothing can act otherwiſe than 
it is made to act, by ſomething without it, aQing 
upon it. | F ON. 

A teath Argument they uſe is this: Becauſe the 


Theiſts conceive. that tho no Body can move it ſelf, yet 
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Chap. : of Atheiſm confuted. 43 
perfect cogitative and thinking Being might be the 
Bajnning of all, and the firſt Cauſe of MT the 
Atheiſts will endeavour to evince the contrary after 
this manner: No Man can conceive how any Cogi- 
tation, which was not before, ſhould riſe up at any 
time unleſs there were ſome Cauſe for it, without the 
Thinker. For otherwiſe, there can no reaſon be 
given, why this Thought rather than that, and at this. 
time rather than another, ſhould ſtart up. Wherefore 
this is univerſally true of all Motion and Action what- 
ſoever, as it was rightly urg'd by the Stoicbs, That 
there can be no * Motion without a Cauſe, that is, no 
Motion, which has not ſome Cauſe without the Sub- 
jet of it. Wherefore no thinking Being could be a 
Firſt Cauſe any. more than a Machine or Automaton 
could, To this again they add, that theſe two No- 
tions, the one of a knowing underſtanding Being, the 
other of a perfectiyj happy Being, are contradiftory ; 
becauſe all F Knowledg eflentially _ Dependance 
on ſomething elſe as its Cauſe. In ſhort they tell us, 
that Cogitation and all Action whatſoever is really 
nothing elſe but Local Motion, which can never riſe of 
it ſelf, but is caus d by ſome other Agent without the 
Subject. | | 45 

In the eleventh place, the Democritick Atheiſts argue 
thus: If the World were made by any antecedent Mind 
or Underſtanding, that is, by a Deity ; then muſt there 
needs be an Idea, Platform, and Exemplar of the 
whole World before it was made, and conſequently 
actual Kyowlede, both in order of Time and Nature, 
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44 The Reaſon and Philoſophy: / + 
before Things. But now all Knowledg is the Informas- 
tion of the things themſelves known, all Conceprion- 
of the Mind is a Paſſion from the things .conceiv'd and 
their Activity upon it, and is therefore junior to and 
follows after them. Wherefore the World and Things: 
were before Kyowledg and Conception of any Ming: 
and no 88 Mind, or Deity were before the 
World as its Cauſe. | Cx 
A twelfth Argumentation of the Democritick and 
Epicurean Atheiſts is to this purpoſe : That things 
could not be made by a Deity, which is ſuppos'd to 
be a Being every. way perfect; becauſe they are ſo faulty. 
and ſo ill made. This Argument is inforc'd by L. 
cretius from the inconvenient Conſtitution of the Heg- 
vens, and from. other Topicks relating to the. Earth, 
Men, and Animals, and laſt- of all from this way of 
reaſoning : The ſuppos'd Deity and Maker of the 
World was either willing to aboliſh all xtra! Evils, 
but not able; or he was able, but not willing ; or third- 
ly he was neither willing nor able; or laſtly he was 
both able and willing. This latter is the. only thing 
that fully anſwers to the Notion.of a God. Now that 
the ſuppos'd Creator of. all. things was not thus both 
able and willing to aboliſh all Evils, is plain, becauſe. 
then there would have been no Evils at all left. Where- 
fore there being ſuch a deluge of Evils overflowing all, 
it muſt needs be that either he was willing. and not 
able to remove em, and then he was impotent; or elſe 
he was able and not willing, and then he was envious; 
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Chap: 2. of ' Atheiſm confuted. 45 
or laſtly he was neither able nor willing, and then fie 
was at once both impotent and envious. n 

A thirteenth Argument urg'd by theſe Atheiſts is 
this: If the World were made by any Deity, - then 
would it be govern'd by a Providence; and if there were 
any Providence, it muſt needs appear in Human Affairs: 
but here it is plain that all is Chaos and Confuſion ; all 
things happening alike to all, whether they be wiſe or 
fooliſh, religions or impious, vertuous or vicious; and 
thus while {coffing Dionyſim the Tyrant, Hapalus the 
Robber, and the like are ſeen to fare as well; nay bet- 
ter than good Men,they * bear Teſtimony as it were againſt 
the Gods. Wherefore tis concluded that all things float 
up and down, as they are agitated and driven about by 
the tumbling Billows of careleſs Chance and Fortune. 

A fourteenth Argumentation of the Democritick and 
Fpicureen Atheiſts is to this purpoſe : That whereas 
the Deity is ſuppos'd to be ſuch a Being, as both knows 
all that is done every where in the moſt diſtant Places 
of the World at once, and does himſelf immediately 
order all things; in the firſt place it is impoſſible for 
any one Being thus to antmadvert and order all things 
in the whole Udiverſe; and ſecondly, if it were ſup- - 
pos'd to be poſſible, yet ſuch an infinite Employ and 
Buſineſs would be abſolutely inconſiſtent with a happy 
State; nor could fuch a Deity ever have any quiet Eu- 
joyment of it ſelf, as being always fill'd with Tumult 
and Hurry. Wherefore this pragmatical and buſy 
Deity, which muſt needs intermeddle and have to do 


with every thing inthe whole World, is a contradictory 
Notion, ſince it cannot but be the moſt unhappy of all 
things. TOE 3 b Fes 0 
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In the next place the Atheiſts diſpute by propounding 
ſeveral bold Querys, which they conceive to be un- 
anſwerable: It the World, ſay they, were made by a 
' Deity, why was it not made by him ſooner? or fince 
it was ſo long unmade, why did he make it all? How 
came this Architect and Builder of the World to ſtart 
upon a ſudden, after he had ſlept for infinite Ages, 
and bethink himſelf of making a World ? Certaialy, 
if he had been awake all that while, he would either 
have made it ſooner or not at all; for either ſomething 
was wanting to his Happineſs before, or it was not; 
had -any thing been wanting, then the World could 
not have been ſo long unmade : but if he was compleat- 
ly happy in himſelf without it, then he wanting no- 
thing, vainly went about to make ſuperfluous day ; 

Again, ſay they, was this World, as we ſuppoſe, 
made for Men? It ſo, then muſt it be either for. wiſe 
Men or Fools; if for wiſe Men only, then all that 
pains was taken but for a very few ; but if for Fools, 
what reaſon could there be, why the Deity ſhould: ſeek 
to deſerve ſo well at their hands! | 4 

Again, ſay they, if this Deity muſt needs go about 
to make a World, like + a» Artificer and Carpenter, 
what Tools and Infiruments could he have to work 
with? What Miniſters and ſubſervient Opiicers? 
What Engines and Machines for the rearing up of ſo 
huge a Fabrick ? How could he 'make the Matter. to 
underſtand his meaning, and obey his beck? How 
could he move and turn it up and down? For if la- 
corporeal, he could neither touch nor be touch'd, but 
would run thro all things without faſtning upon any 
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Chap. 2 of Atheiſm confated. & - 
thing : but if Corporeal, then the ſame thing was 
both Materials and Architect, both Timber and 
Carpenter, and the Stones muſt hew each other, and 
bring themſelves together with diſcretion into a 
Structure. 4 #7 bs; 

In the laſt place the Atheiſts argue from Intereſt, 
which proves many times the moſt effectual of Argu- 
ment againſt a Deity ; endeavouring to perſuade firſt 
that it is the Intereſt of private Perſons and of all Man- 
kind in general, and ſecondly that it is the particular 
Intereſt of Civil Sovereigns and States, that there 
neither be a God, nor the Belief of any ſuch thing en- 
tertain'd by the Minds of Men, that is, no Religion. 
Firſt, they ſay that it is the Intereſt of Mankind in 
general, becauſe ſo long as Men are perſuaded that there 
is an underſtanding Being infinitely powerful, having 
no Law but his'own Will, becauſe he has no Superior, 
and therefore may do whatever he pleaſes at any time 
to them; they can never ſecurely enjoy themſelves or 
any thing about*em, nor be ever free from diſquieting 
Solicitude and Fear. And beſides Mens Inſecurity from 
all manner of preſent Evils, on the ſuppoſition of a God, 
the Immortality of Souls can hardly be kept out, but 
will croud in aſter it; and then the fear of Eternal Pu- 
niſhments after Death will unavoidably follow there- 
upon, perpetually imbitteringall the Comforts of Life, 
and never ſuffering Men to have the leaſt ſincere En- 
| joyment. Wherefore it is plain that they, who firſt 
ntroduc'd the Belief of a Deity and Religion, what- 
ever they might aim at in it, deſerv'd very illof all Man- 
kind, decals thereby they very much * debas'd and 
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occaſion the greateſt Calamitys and Griefs which now: 


and a noble Exploit of Democritw and. Epicurus, thoſe 


nument to Epicurus for this Conqueſt or Victory of his 
over God and Religion. | 
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depreſs'd Mens Spirits under a ſervile Fear, as alſo they 


diſturb Human Society. It was-therefore an heroick 


two good-natur'd Men, who ſeeing the World thus 
opprels'd under the grievous Yoke of Religion, the 
fear of a Deity and Puniſhment after Death; and taking 
pity on this ſad Condition of Mankind, manfully en- 
counter'd that frightful Spectre of a Providential 
Deity, and by clear Philoſophick Reaſonings chagd it 
away and baniſh'd it out of the World, laying down 
withal ſuch Principles as would folve all the Phenomens 
of Nature without a God. So that Lucretiae does 
not without juſt cauſe erect a triumphal Arch or Mo- 


That it is alſo the Intereſt of Civil Sovereigns and of 

all Communitys that there ſhould be neither Deity 
nor Religion, the Democritick Atheiſts would perſuade 

in this manner: A Body Politick or State, ſay they, is 

made up of Parts, which are naturally diffociated one 

from another, by reaſon of that Principle of private 

Self-love, which therefore can be no otherwiſe held to- 

gether than by Fear : now if there be any Fear 
than the Fear of the Leviathan and Civil Repreſenta- 
tive, the whole Structure and Machine of this great 
Coloſt muſt needs fall to pieces and tumble down. The 
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Eſt oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra; 
— nec Fulmina, nec Minitanti 
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Chap. 2: ef Atheiſm confated. 49 
Civil Sovereign reignsonly by Fear, and therefore unleſs 
the Fear of him be the King and Sovereign of all. Fears, 
his Empire and Dominion ceaſes. But as the Rod of 
Moſes devour'd the Rods of the Magicians, ſo certainly 
will the Fear of an Omnipotent Deity, which can 
puniſh with Eternal Torments after death, quite ſwal- 
low up and devour the comparatively petty. Fear of 
Civil Sovereigns, and conſequently. deftroy the Being 
of Communitys, which have no Foundation in Nature, 
but are mere artificial things, made by the Inchant- 
ment and Magical Art of Policy. Wherefore, as 2 
modern Author has obſerv'd, if the Fear of Spirits, 
the chief of which is the Deity, were taken away, 
Men would be much more fitted than they are for 
Civil Obedience. To this they add, that the Power 


of Civil Sovereigns is plaialy indiviſible; 'tis either all 


or nothing; it muſt be abſolute; and infinite, or elſe 
tis none at all: now this ĩt cannot be, if there be any 
Power equal to it to ſhate with it, much leſs, if there 
be any Superior, as that of a Deity, to check and con- 
trol it. Wherefore the Deity muſt of neceſſity be re- 
mov d and diſplac'd, to make room for the. Leviathan 


to ſpread himſelf in. Laſtly, ſay they, tis petſoctly 


inconſiſtent with the Nature of a Body Politick that 
there ſhould be any private Judgment of Good or Evil, 


Lawful or Unlawful, 2 or Uajuſt, allow'd : now 


Conſcience, which Theiſm and Religion introduce, is 
private Judgment concerning Good and Evil, Gr. and 
therefore the Allowance of it is contradictory to Civil 


Sovereignty and Communitys. There ought tobe no 
other Conſcience in a Kingdom or Commonwealth 
beſides the Law of the Country 3 the Allowance of 
private Conſcience being ipſo facto à Diſſalution of 
the Body Politick,, anda Return to the State of Nature. 

e H PE.” Upon 
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30 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Upon all which accounts it muſt needs be acknowledged 
that thoſe Philoſophers, who undermine and weaken 
Theiſm and Religion, do highly deſerve of all Civil 
Sovereigns and States. «ad 
Now from all the aforeſaid Conſiderations, the De. 
wocriticks with great Aſſurance conclude againſt a 
Deity, maintaining that the Syſtem and Frame of 
the Univerſe had not its Original from any intelligent 
Nature, but that Mind and Underſtanding it ſelf, as 
well as all things elſe in the World, ſprung up from 
ſenſleſs Nature and Chance, or from the uadirected 
Motion of Matter : which is therefore call'd by the 
name of Nature and Neceſſity; and the mutual 
Occurſions and Rencounters of Atoms, their Strokes 
and Daſhings againſt each other, their Reflexions and 
* Repercuſſions, their Coheſions, Implexions, and In- 
tanglements, as alſo their ſcatter d Diſperſions and Di- 
oy — all of em natural and xeceſſary: And it isalſo 
call'd by the name of Chance ànd Fortune, becauſe it is alto- 
gether unguided by any Mind, Coumſel; or Deſign. Where- 
tore infinite Atoms of different Sizes and Figures, 
devoid of all Life and Senſe, moving fortuitouſly from 
Eternity in infinite Space, and · making ſucceſſively 
ſeveral Rencounters, and conſequently various Im- 
plexions and Intanglements with one another, produc'd 
firſt a confus'd Chaos of thoſe omnifarious Particles, 
jumbling together with infinite Variety of Motions, 
which afterwardby the tugging of their different and 
eontrary Forces, whereby they all hinder'd and abated 
each others Activity, came as it were by joint Con- 
fpiracy to be conglomerated into a Fortex-or Vortices, 
where after many Convolutions and Evolutions, Mo- 
litions and Eflays, in which all manner of Pricks were 
tryed, aud all imaginable Foems experimented, they 
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Chap: 3. of Atheiſm confuted. 51 
chane'd in length of time here to ſettle, into this Form 
and Syſtem of things, which now is, of Earth, Water, 
Air, and Fire 3 Sun, Moon, and Stars ; Plants, 7 * by 
mals, and Men: So that fenſleſs Atoms fortyitoully 
mov d, and material Chaos, were the firſt Original of all 
things. This Account of the firſt Original of the 
Mundane Syſtem is repreſented. by Lacretiu, according 
to the Mind of Epica, tho without any meation of 
choſe Vortices, which yet were aa eſſential Part of _ 
old Democritick Hypotheſis ; and the ſame was done be- 
fore by Plato according to the mind: of the firſt In- 
ventors of it, Lescippas, Democritm, and Protagoras. 


CHAP. ii. 


1 further Account of the other Forms of -dtheiſm ; 
together with a neceſſary Digreſſion conc eming "the 
Plaſtick Life of Nature. : 


—} 


t. Chapter ſet down the 
particular notorious Form of 
Democriticł, I come next to 
mof it which I term Stra- 


7 is, "which, quite contrary to 
the Atomical way, makes all Body as ſuch, and therefore 
every the ſmalleſt Particle of it, to be eſſentially endu'd 
with a certain natural or Plaſtict Life, not accidental, 
generable, nor corraptible, as the Aromiſts ſuppoſe ; but 
neceſſary, ingenerable, and incorruptible. But now to 
prevent all Miſtakes, we think fit here by way of Cau- 
tion to ſuggeſt, that as every Atomiſt is not therefore 

*  £ _ neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily an Atheiſt, ſo neither muſt ever Hhlos 
needs be 0 har | ſuch. For whoever ſo ren Hon 
of Matter, as notwithſtanding to aſſert another kind f 
Subſtance likewiſe, which is immaterial and inebr- 
poreal, is no way obnoxious to that foul Imputation; 
However I muſt own that there is a great difference 
between theſe two, 4romiſm and Hylozoiſm : in that 
the former of 'em, namely Atomiſm, as I have before 
noted, has in it ſelf a natural Cognation and Con. 
junction with Iacorporealiſin, tho violently cut off from 
it by the Democritict Atheiſts; whereas the latter, 
namely Hylozoiſm, ſeems to have altogether as cloſe 
and intimate à Correſpondence with Corporealiſm: 
becauſe, as I have before ſignify*d, if all Matter, as 
ſuch, have not only ſuch a Life, Perception, and elf- 
active Power in it, as enables it to form it ſelf to the 
beſt advantage, to make this a Sun and that an Earth 
or Planet, and to frame the Bodys of Animals, &c. moſt 
-artificially ; but alſo to improve it ſelf into Senſe and 
Self. enjoy ment; it may as well be thought able to 
advance it ſelf higher into all the Acts of Rexſo# and 
Underſtanding : ſo that there will be no need of an 
incorporeal or immortal Soul in Men, or — | 
the Univerſe, Nor indeed is it eaſily conceivable how 
any ſhould be induc'd to admit ſuch a monſtrous Para- 
dox as this, that every Atom of Duſt or other ſenſleſi 
Matter is wiſer than the greateſt Politician and the moſt 
acute Philoſopher that ever was, as having an-infallible 
Omniſcience of all its own Capacitys and — 
were it not by reaſon af ſome ſtrong Prepoſſeſſion 


againſt Incorporeal Subſtance and a Deity, there bei 
nothing ſo extravagant and outrageouſly wild, whi 
a Mind once affected with Atheiſtical Sottiſnneſs and 

Disbelief, will not rather greedily ſwallow down _ 
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| Chap a 3+ f Abe iſm confuted, * 53 
admit a Deity 3 which to ſuch is the higheſt of all Pa- 
radoxes imaginable, and the moſt affrightful Bugbear. 


Notwithſtanding all which it may not be deny'd, but 
that it is poſſible for one who really entertains the Be- 


lief of a Deity, and of a- rational Soul as ſpiritual and 
immortal, to be perſuaded firſt that the ſenſicive Soul 
in Men as well as Brutes is merely corporeal, and then 


that there is a material Plaſtick Life in the Seeds of all 
Plants and Animals, by which they artificially form 
themſelves; and from thence afterwards he may deſcend 
alſo further to Hylozoifm, holding that all Matter as 
ſuch has a kind of natural tho not animal Life in it. 
But tho every Hyloxoiſt be not therefore neceſſarily 
an Atheiſt, yet whoſoever is at once a Hyloxoiſt. and 
Corporealiſt, that is, holds the Life of Matter in the 


ſenſe before declar'd, and alſo that there is no other 


Subſtance in the World beſides Body and Matter, can- 


not be excus'd from the Imputation of Atheiſm for 
' tworeaſons: Firſt, becauſe tho he derive t he Original 
of all things, not from what is perfectiy dead and 


ſtupid, as the Atomick Atheiſt does, but from that 
which has a kind of Life or Perception in it, nay an 


infallible Omniſcience of whatſoever it ſelf can do or 
ſuffer, or of all its own Capacitys and Congruitys, 


which ſeems to bear ſome 8Semblance of a Deity: Yer 
all this being only in the way of natural and not animal 
perception, is indeed nothing but à dull and drowſy, 
Plaſtick and Spermatick Life, devoid of all Conſeiouſ- 


neſs and Self. Enjoyment. The Hyloroiſt, Nature is 4 


piece of very myſterious Nonſenſe, a thing perfectly 


wiſe; yet withdüt any Know ledg or Conſciouſaeſs of 


it ſelf : whereas a Deity, according to the true Notion 
of it, is ſuch a qe underſtanding Being, as with 
and Self-Enjoyment * 

. appy. 
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54 me Segen and Philoſophy 
happy. Secondly, becauſe the Fhjlozoick Cotporealiſt 
9 all Matter as ſuch to have Liſe in it, muſt 
needs make an Infinity of thoſe Lives, foraſmach a2 
every Atom of Matter has a Life of its own, co · ordi. 
nate and independent on any other, and conſequently 
as many independent firſt Principles, and no one com- 
mon Life or Mind preſiding over the Whole. Whereas 
to aſſert a God is to derive all things from ſome one 
Principle, or to ſuppoſe one perfect, living, and uader- 
ſtanding Being to be the Original of all things, and 
the Archite& of the whole Univerſe. | 

Now the firſt and chief Aſſertor of this Hylocoict 
Atheiſm was, as we conceive, Strato Lempſacenue, 
commonly call'd alſo Phyſicus, that had been at once an 
Auditor of Theophraſtus and a famous Peripatetict, but 
afterwards degenerated from a genuine Peripatetietł into 
a new-form'd kind of Atheiſt. For YVelleiws an Epi- 
cureas Atheilt in * Cicero, reckoning up all the ſeveral 
ſorts of Theiſts that had been in former times, gives 
ſuch a Character of this Strato, as makes him to be 


4 Aaſtin ; in that he did 


multiply d 
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Chap. 3+ of Atheiſm confuted.. 55 
But further it is obſervable, that tho * Strato thus 
attributed a Certain kind of Life to Matter, yet did he 
by no means allow of any one common Life, whether ſex- 
tient and rational, or Plaſtick and Spermatick only, as 
ruling over the whole Maſs of Matter and the Corpo- 
real Univerſe: but only ſuppos'd the ſeveral Parts of 


Matter to have ſo many ſeveral Plaſtick Lives of the} 
own. : 

Thus far we ſee two different Schemes of Atheiſm, 
very different from each other : the one of which de- 
rives the Original of all things from the mere fortuitous 
and 


uided Motion of Matter, without any vital 
or directive Principle; the other derives it from a cer- 
tain Mixture of Chance and the Life of Matter both 
together 3 it ſuppoſing a Plaſtick Life, not in the whole 
Univerſe, as one thing, but in all the ſeveral Parts of 
Matter by themſelves : the firſt of which, as I faid, - 
is the Atomick and Democritick Atheiſm, the ſecond the 
Hylozoick and Stretonick. I 

Some perhaps may here ſuſpet that the famous 
* Hippocrates, who liv'd long before Strato, was alſo 
an Aﬀertor of the Hylozoick Atheiſm, becauſe of ſome 
Attributes in many of his Writings, which he applies 
to Nature : but to do him Juſtice, ſay, that tho he was 
indeed a Corporealift, yet was he notwithſtanding a 
Tbeiſt, and aſſerted with Heraclitus ſuch a God as he ſup- 
pos'd to be an underſtanding Immortal Fire pervading 
the whole Univerſe ; and as for what he ſays of Nature, 
it is no more than Plato and Ariſtotle have done, who 
ſuppoſe it to be a Principle, which acts for ends, tho 
without Reaſoning or Conſultation. And I muſt 


vn. 


* See Plutarch. adverſ. Colorem.) . 
t Hip. de Princip. aut Carnibus, 5 1. 


confeſs, 
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in the Univerſe, this indeed muſt needs be ether thar 


many o 


. 
f 


confeſs, that it ſeems to me no way misbecoming day 
Theiſt to acknowledg ſuch a Vature or Principle iu the 
Univerſe, as may act according to Rule and Method 
for the ſake of ends and in order to the beſt, tho it ſeſt 
do not underſtand the reaſon of what it does; this beigg 
ſtill ſuppos'd to act dependently upon a higher intel: 


KRual Principle, and to have been firſt ſet a work and 


employ'd by it. - But to aſſert any ſuch Plaſtieł Vatan, 
as is independent on any higher intelleQal-Printipk, 
and fo it ſelf the firſtand higheſt Principle of. Activity 


Hylozoick Atheiſm already ſpoken of, or elſe" another 
different Form of Atheiſm, which ſhall be afterwards 
deſcrib'd : but this is what“ Hipporyates cannot be tand 
of ;. the utmoſt he ſaid to this purpoſe being this, That 
Nature finds out ways to it ſelf, not by Rat ibeination. 
Another Form of Atheiſm is that of Anime, 
and after him of Hippo, ' Anaximpnes, Diogenes Apob 
linates, and many others, who with the Demorritichs 
deriv'd all things in the World from a mere fortuirous 
Natare : but with this difference, that whereas'theſt 
latter did it in the way of Atoms and Mechaniſm, the. 
former did it in the way of Forms and Qualitys. Both 


theſe are jointly opposd by Plato in his Sophift, and the 
latter particularly by Ariſtotle in his Metaphyſicks, where 


ſpeaking about the Quaternio of Cauſes, he affirms that 
f thoſe who firſt philoſophiz?d, affign'd only a 

material Cauſe of the whole Mundane Syſtem; wirt 

out either an intending or efficient Cauſe: the reaſon 

of which he intimates to have been this, becauſe they ' 

aſſerted a certain infinite Materia Prima, indifferent, 
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unmingl'd,/ and devoid of Underſtanding and Life, to 
de the only Subſtance and firſt Principle of all things; 
and that conſequently whatſoever elſe was in the World 
beſides the Subſtance. or Bulk of Matter was not hing 
elſe but different Paſſions and Affections, Accidents and 
Qualitys of Matter, that were all generated out of it 
and corruptible again into it, from the fortuitous Mo- 
tion and Commixture of the Parts of it. According 
to which ſuppoſition the World as ſuch is neither eternal, 
ſelf exiſtent and independent; nor, as many Theiſts, 
namely Ocellus Lucanns,' Ariftotle, and the later Pla- 
toniſts conceiv'd, is it eternal by way of Emanation 
| from, and of as neceſſary a dependance on the Deity, 
as Light has on the Sun, or as if it had been created by 
it: but according to this, there may have been, and 
there may hereafter be an'iofinite Succeſſion of Worlds, 
while the ſubjeQ Matter of em, tho variouſly modePd 
by the fortuitous Conjunction and Separation of its 
Parts, do always remain the ſame, neither generated 
nor corrupted, but from Eternity independent and 
unmade. This kind of Atheiſm I have the rather 
nam'd, becauſe. it is the very Doctrine of the Atheiſts 
at this day: but agaiaſt it I obſerve, that Ariftotle of old 
has very well made | theſe two Exceptions. Firſt, 
that the Abettors of it, while they acknowledg'd no 

other Subſtance but Matter, which might be an active 
Principle in the Vaiverſe, could not poſſibly give any ac- 
count of the original of Motion and Action; and ſecond- 
ly, that if there were no intending Cauſality, but 
leaſleſs and ſtupid Matter were the only Principle of all 
things, they could not.affign any Cauſe of * Well and Fit; 
nor conſequently give any account of the regular and or- 
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talk'd ſo idly and atheiſtically *. Again, ſays he; the 
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derly Frame of this Muridane 'Syſtem,"*Whetews 
therefore he afterwards. ſubjoins;:a Commendation 
Anaxagoras, as being the firſt of the Jonick Philoſophers 
who introduc'd Mind or Intellect for a Principk” id the 
Univerſe, implying, that in this reſpect he aloe 
ſeem'd to be ſober and in his Wits, '-comparatively 
with thoſe others who went before him, aud ng 


Principle of Auaxagoras was ſuch, as was at once 3 
Cauſe of Motion, and alſo of Well and Fit, of all the 
Regularity, Beauty and Order which are in the whole 
Univerſe . F een 
However the Azaximandrian Philoſophy, tho ſo 
abſurd, as deriving all things from ſenſleſs ſtupid 
Matter in the way of Forms and Qualitys, and ſo mak- 
ing that the only Namen or the Divineſt thing of all, 
was, as appears from the date of its chief Aſſertor, of 
great Antiquity; nay Ariſtotle tells us that it is as old 
as any Records of Time among the Greeks, and not 
only ſo, but alſo that the antient Theologers themſelyes 
entertain'd it. Alſo Plato in his Theeteras bffirni$this 
Atheiſtick Doctrine to have been very Aantieht; that all 
things were the Of ſpring of Flux and Motion, were. 
made and generated out of the Ocean or floating Mit. 
ter, or, which is all one, from Night and Chaos : of 
which Ar iſtophanes in his Aves gives this joeular Deſcrip- 
tion; That at firſt was nothing but Night and C45, 
which latter laying an Egg, from thence was produced 
Love, which mingling again with Chaos, gradually gave 
a Beginning to all things. But tho this Hypotheſis be 
purely atheiſtical and abſurd,” as making Love, which 
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js ſupposꝰd to be the original Deity, to have it ſelf 


ſprung at firſt from an Egg of the Night ; and conſe. 


quently that all Deity was the Creature or Off-ſpring 
of Matter and Chaos, or dark fortuitous Nature; yet 
Ariſtotle ſomewhere conceives that not only Parmenides, 
but alſo Hefiod and Tome others, who did in like man- 
ner make Love the Supreme Deity, and derive all things 
from Love and Chaos, yet were to be exempted out of 
the Number of thoſe Atheiſtick Materialitts before 
deſcrib'd * foraſmuch as they ſeem'd to underftand by 
Love an active Principle and Cauſe of Motion in the 
Univerſe, which therefore could not ſpring from an 
Egg of the Night, nor be the Creature of Matter, but 
muſt needs be ſomething independent on it, and in 
order of Nature before it. To this purpoſe Simmias 
Rhodius in his Wings, a Poem which he made in honour 
of this Love, as ſenior to all the Gods, and a Principle 
of the Univerſe, tells us plainly, that it is not Cupid the 
ſoft and effeminate Son of Venus, but another kind of 
Love; a Love very probably he meant, which is the 


Supreme Deity and Original of all things; an eternal, 


ſelf. originated, intellectual Love, or eſſential and ſub- 


ſtantial Goodneſs, which having an infinite overflowing 


Fecundity and Fulneſs, diſpenſes it ſelf uninvidiouſly, 
according to the beſt Wiſdom ſweetly governs all, wirh- 
out any Force or Violence (all things being naturally 
ſubject to its Authority, and readily obeying its Laws) 
and ſo reconciles the whole World in Harmony. A- 
greeably to this the Srripture tells us that God is Love, 
by which it ſeems to Warrant thus much to us, that 


Love in ſome rightly” qualify*d fenſe is God. But to 


return to Andximander; it plainly appears“ that he 
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was really an Atheiſt, as abſolutely denying one fave. 
reign, intelligent, incorporeal God; tho perhaps 3. 
mong ſome, at leaſt of the Vulgar, he may have elcapy . 
this Cenſure ; becauſe he, as alſo Democritw, did out. 
wardly conform to the idolatrous Rites and ſuperſtitious 
Opinions of the Country while others, tho very 

good Theiſts, have been ſtigmatiz'd with the mark of 
Atheiſts, becauſe they piouſly difſented from and dif. 
approv'd the national Doctrines and Religion, as name. 
ly 4naxagoras the Clozomenian, and Socrates, with many 
other diſcerning Philoſophers ; nay even the Primitive 
Chriſtians, as Jaflin Martyr tells us, were vulgarly tra- 
duc'd as Atheiſts. 

Thus far I have repreſented three ſeveral Forms of 
Atheiſm, the Democritical, the Stratonical, and the 
Anaximandrian. Thereis yet another Form of Atheiſm 
different from them all te be taken notice of, which 
ſuppoſes one kind of Plaſtict, Spermatick, Methodicdl, 
and Artificial Nature, but without any Senſe or con- 
ſcious Underſtanding, to preſide over the Univerſe, and 
diſpoſe and conſerve all things in that regular Frame, 
in which they are. Which Form of Atheiſm, tho it 
has ſome correſpondence with that Alozoick Form | 
before deſcrib'd, in that it does not ſuppoſe Nature to 
be a mere fortuitous, but a kind of artificial thing; 
yet differs from it in this, that the Hyloxoicł ſuppoſing all 

Matter as ſuch to have Life eſſentially belonging to it, 
muſt needs therefore attribute to every Part of Matter, 
or at leaſt to every particular Totam which is one by 
Continuity, a diſtindt Plaſtick Life of its on; but 
acknowledg no one common Life, as ruling over the 
whole Corporeal Univerſe, and conſequently. impute 
the Original of all things, as I have before obſerv'd, 
to a certain mixture of _ and Plaſtick or Metho- 
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- lical Natire both together; whereas this Coſmo-plaſticÞ 
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ſo waveringly and uncertainly ia this point, whether 


Atheiſm quite excludes Fortune or Chance, ſubjecting all 
things to the regular and orderly Fate of one Plaſticł or 
Vegetative, not Animal Nature, ruling over the Whole. 
Now tho I can't deny but that ſome in all Ages may 
have entertain'd this Atheiftical Conceit; that the 
Original of this whole Mundane Syſtem was from one 
artificial, orderly and methodical, but ſenſleſs Natere 
lodg d in the Matter of it: Yet can we not trace the 
Footſteps of this Doctrine any where ſo much, as a- 
mong the Stoicks, to which Sect * Seneca, who ſpeaks 


the World were an Animal or Plast, belong'd. Not 
that I think this Point can be charg'd upon the Gene- 
rality of the firſt and moſt antient Stoicts; but rather 
T account this Form of Atheiſm, which we now ſpeak 
of, to be but a certain Degeneracy from the right Hera- 
clitick and Zenonian Cabala, which ſeem'd to contain in 
it theſe two things: Firſt that there was an Animaliſh, 
Sentient, and Intellectual Natare, or a conſcious Soul 
and Mind, that preſided over the whole World, tho 
lodg'd immediately in the firy Matter of it; ſecondly, 
that this ſentient and intellectual Nature, or corporeal 


Soul and Mind of the Univerſe, contain'd alſo under 


it or within it, as the inferior part of it, a certain 
Plaſtict Nature or Spermatick Principle, which was 


properly the Fate of all things. However tho this 


ſeems to have been the genuine Doctr ne both of H. 
raclitus and Zeno; yet others of their Followers after- 


wards divided theſe two things from each other, and 
taking only the latter of them, made the Plaſtict or 
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* 
Spermatick Nature, devoid of all Animality and 
Intelleuality,to be the higheſt Principle ig the Uaverſe, 
'Thus Laertius tells us, that Boethws an eminent and. fa- 
mous Stoical Doctor plaialy deny'd the World to be a8 
Animal, that is, to have ſentient, conſcious, or intel- 
lectual Nature preſiding over it; and .conlequeat 
muſt needs make it to be but a Body govers'd by a Plaſtich 
or Vegetative Nature, as Trees, Plants, and Harb. 
And as ir is poſſible that the other Stoicts and Heratlitichs 
may have done the like before Baethus, ſo is it probable 
that he had after him many Followers; among whom 
was Plinius Secundus, and I may venture to ſay, Sexes 
himſelf, who was not without ſome tincture of this 
Atheiim. Wherefore this Form of Atheiſm, which 
ſuppoſes one Plaſtick or Spermatick Nature, one Plaental 
or Vegetative Life in the whole World, as the higheft 
Principle, may for diſtinction ſake be call'd the Pfeudo- 
ſtoical or Stoical Atheiſm, Belides thele Philoſophick 
Atheiſts, whoſe ſeveral Forms we have now deſcrib d, 
it cannot be doubted but that there have been in all 
Ages many other Atheiſts, that have not at all Philo- 
- ſophiz'd, nor pretended to maintain any partieular 
Atheiſtick Syſtem or Hypotheſis in the way of Reaſon; 
but were only led by a certain dull and ſottiſh, tho con 
fident disbelief of whatſoever they could not either 
ſee or feel; they being, I ſay, carry'd on into this way 
of Atheizing not by any clear Dictates of their Reaſon 
or Underſtanding, but only by a certain blind and irra - 
tional Impetus; and inſpir d to it by that lower earthly 
Life and Nature, which is call'd in the Scripture Oracliis 
the Spirit of the World, and is oppos'd to f the Spirit 
b SS 
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dead and ſtupid Matter in the way of Atoms and Figures; 


as Koh . G 


| &enſe, or Conſciouſneſs, muſt needs do this either in 
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V 
And now T have deſerib'd four ſeverul Forms bf Athe-- 
iſm : Firſt the Demacyitich, which derives all things from 


Secondly the Hylozorck or Stratonical, which attributes 
toall Matter as ſueh a certain hogs and energetick Va- 
jure, but devoid of all Animality, Senſe, and Conſciouſ- 
neſs ; Thirdly the Hylopathian or Anaximandrian, Which 
with the Democritick fetches all things from dead' and 
ſtupid Matter, but in the way of Forms and Qualitys, 
generable and corruptible ; and laſtly the Coſmo-plaſftick' 
or Stoical Atheiſm, which ſuppoſes one Plaſtick and 
methodical, but ſenſleſs Nature, to preſide'dver the 
whole Corporeal Univerſe. As we do not meet with 

any other Forms or Schemes of Atheiſm beſides theſe 
four, ſo do we conceive that there cannot eaſily be any 
other devis'd or thought on. Becauſe none may be 
concluded to be Atheiſts, but ſuch as are mere Cor- 
porealiſts; and neither muſt all Corporealiſts be con- 
demn'd for Atheiſts, but only thofe of them, W 
afſert that there is no Conſcious Intellectual Nature, pre- 

fiding over the whole Univerſe. Now they Who do 
this, and on Pother hand derive the Original of all 
things from Body or Matter, devòid df all Animality, 


the way of Atoms and Figures, and theſ are the De- 
mocriticul Atheiſts; or in the way of Forms, and "theſe- 
are the Anaximundrian my or if with by former- 
they don't ſuppoſe Matter to be petſecth dead and 
{upid, yet muſt they conceive it to be endyd either 
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with one Plaftick, Spermatick Life inthe whole Univerſe, 


nd theſe are the Sroital KtHeifts 3 or elle ta Have Life 
ind an n beloyging toit, te Wien 
out any Senſe or'Self-perception; and ednſequently''thar 
all tle particular Porttons of Matter, and every Totum 
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Spermatick Nature, devoid of all Auimality and col 1 
Intelleuality, to be the higheſt Principle ia the Uaverke, 

Thus Laertius tells us, that Boet hus an eminent and. fg. 
mous Stoical Doctor plainly deny'd the World to be a0 
Animal, that is, to have ſentient, conſcious, or intel- 
lectual Nature preſiding over it; and con | 
muſt needs make it to be but a Body govern'd by a Plaſtich 
or Vegetative Nature, as Trees, Plants, and Hers. 
And as ir is poſſible that the otherStoicks and Haraclit iat: 
may have done the like before Boethus, ſo is it probable 
that he had after him many Followers; among whom 
was Plinius Secundus, and I may venture to ſay, Senecs 
himſelf, who was not without ſome tincture of this 
Atheiſm. Wherefore this Form of Atheiſm, Which 
ſuppoſes one Plaſtick or Spermatick Nature, one Plantal 
or Vegetative Life in the whole World, as the higheſt 
Principle, may for diſtinction ſake be call'd the Pfead- 
ſtoical or Stoical Atheiſm, Beſides theſe Philaſapbiat 
Atheiſts, whoſe ſeveral Forms we have now deſcrib d, 
it cannot be doubted but that there have been in all 
Ages many other Atheiſts, that have not at all Philo- 


Atheiſt ick Syſtem or Hypotheſis inthe way of Reaſos; 
but were only led by a certain dull and ſottiſh, tho con- 


fident disbelief of whatſoever they could nat either 


ſee or feel; they being, I ſay, carry'd on into this way 


or Underſtanding, but only by a certain blind and irra - 
tional Impetus; and inſpir'd to it by that lower earthly 
Life and Nature, which is calPd in the Scripture Oraclis 


the Spirit of the World, and is oppos'd to Þ the Spirit 
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And now I have deſetibꝰd four ſeperil Forms of Athe- 


iſm : Firſt the Demacritiet, which derivesall things from 


dead and ſtupid Matter in the way of Atoms and Figures; 


Secondly the Hyloxoicł or Stratonical, which attributes 
toall Matter as ſueh a certain liviag and energetick Va- 
tyre, but de void of all Animulity, Senſe, and Conſciouf- 


with the Democritick fetches all things from dead' and 


ſtupid Matter, but in the way of Forms and Qualitys, - 
generable and corruptible ; and laſtly the Coſmo-plaftick' 


or Stoical Atheiſm, which ſuppoſes one Plaſtick and 


methodical, but ſenſſeſs Nature, to preſide over the 


whole Corporeal Univerſe. As we do not meet with 
any other Forms or Schemes of Atheiſm beſides theſe 


four, ſo do we concelve that there cannot eaſily be any 


other devis'd or thought on. Becauſe none may be 
concluded to be Atheiſts, but ſuch as are mere Cor- 
porealiſts; and neither muſt all Corporealiſts be con- 
demn'd for Atheiſts, but only thoſe of them, who ' 
afſert that there is no Conſcious Intellectual Nature, pre- 
iding over the whole Univerſe, Now they who do 
this, and on t'other hand derive the Original of all 
things from Body or Matter, devoid of all Animality, 


| Senſe, or Conſciouſneſs, muſt needs do this either in 
the way of Atoms and Figures, and theſę are the De- 


mocritical Atheiſts; or in the way of 'Forims, and "thefe- 
are the Anaximundrian Athèiſts: or if with rig former 
they don't ſuppoſe Matter tc be petſecth dead and 
ſtupid, yet muſt they conceive it to be endyt either 


with one Plaftick, Spermatick Life in the whole Univerſe,” 
and thefe are the Sfoital AtHeifts 3 or elſe tq have Life - 
ind an energet ick Nature belonging to,” tot with? | 


out any Senſe or Self. perception, and eonſequently!'thar 
all the particular Portrons” of Matter, and every Tolum 
. by 


10/6; Thirdly the Hylopathian or Anaximandrian, which 
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by Continuity, bas a diſtinQ Plaſtick Life of its vwn; 
and theſe are the Seratonick Atheiſts, Wherefore "there. 
does not ſeem to be room left for any other Form. - 
of Atheiſm to thruſt in beſides theſe ſour, which do al 
agree in theſe two things: Firſt that there is no other 
Subſtance in the World beſides Body; Secondly that all 
animal Life, Senſe, Self- perception, conſcious Under. 
ſtanding and Perſonality are generated and. corrupted, 
ſucceſſively educ'd out of Nothing, and reduc'd into M- 
Indeed I am not ignorant, that ſome who ſeem to 
be well-wiſhers to Atheiſm, have talk'd ſometimes of 
ſenſitive and rational Matter, as having a mind to ſup- 
pole three ſeveral ſorts of Matter in the Univerſe ſpe- 
Cifically different from one another, which were ori- 
ginally ſuch and ſelf-exiſtent from all Eternity, ſexſleſs,. 
ſenſitive, and rational: as if the Mundane Syſtem might 
be. conceiv'd to ariſe from a certain jumble. of: theſe 
three ſeveral ſorts of Matter, as it were ſcuffling toge- 
ther in the dark, without a God, and fo producing 
Brute Animals and Men, But as this is a mere pre- 
carious Hypotheſis, there being no imaginable account 
to be given, how there ſhould come to be ſuch an eſſen- 
tial difference betwixt Matters; or why this piece of 
Matter ſhould be ſenſitive and that rational, when ano- 
ther is altogether ſenſſeſs: So the Suggeſtors of it are 
but mere Novices in Atheiſm, and a kind of bungling 
Well wiſhers to it. Firſt becauſe, according to this 
Hypotheſis, no Life would be producd or deſtroy'd in 
the ſucceſſive Generations and Corruptions of Animals, 
but only concreted and ſecreted: in them; and conſe- 
quently all human Perſonalitys muſt be eternal and in- 
corruptible: whichis all one as to aſſert the Prez and 
Poſt-exiſtence of all Souls from Erernity to Ereraity ; 
| pegs 
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- thing that all genuine and thorough-pac'd Atheiſts are 


in a manner as abhorrent from, as from the Deity it ſelf. 
And ſecondly, | becauſe there can be no imaginable 
reaſon given by them, why there might not be as well 


a certain Divine Matter, perfectly intellectual and ſelf 


exiſtent from Eternity, as a ſenſitive and rational Mat- 


ter ; and therefore ſuch an Hypotheſis as this can never 


ſerve the turn of Atheiſts. But all thoſe that are 
Maſters of the Craft of Atheiſm, and thoroughly ini- 
tiated in the Myſterys of it, do, as I have before 
noted, perfectly agree in this, that all aal, ſentient, 
and conſcious Life, all Souls and Minds, and conſequent- 
ly all Human Perſonalitys, are generated out of Matter, 
and corrupted again 1nto it; or rather educ'd out of 
Nothing, and reduc'd into Nothing again. n 

Alſo I am,aware, that there are certain canting 


 Afrological Atheiſts, who would deduce all things from 


the 2 and Influences of the Stars, accord- 
ing to their different Conjunctions, Oppoſitions, and 
Aſpes, in a certain blind and unaccountable manner. 
But theſe being very ſenſleſs Perſons, who neither fo 
much as pretend to give an account of theſe Stars, whe- 
ther they be Animals or not, nor whence they derive 


their Original, (which if they did undertake to do 


Atheiſticaly, they muſt needs at length reſolve them- 
ſelves into one or Yother of the afore-nam'd Fhpotheſes) 
I conceive em unworthy of the leaſt Conſideration. 


But I think fit here to obſerve, that ſuch Devotas to 


the Heavenly Bodys, as look upon all the other Stars as 
petty Deitys, but upon the Sun as the Supreme Deity 
and Monarch of the Uaiverſe, conceiving it at once to 


be perfectly intellectual (which is in a manner the ſame 


with the'Chantheen Hypotheſis) are not ſo much to be 
accounted Atheiſts, as ſpurious. and idolatrous Theiſts. 
eos | K Wherefore 
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66 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 55 7 1 43 
Wherefore upon all theſe Conſiderations I again en 
clude, that there is no other Philoſophick Form of 
Atheiſm that can be eaſily devis'd, beſides thoſe which 
I have before mention'd. 0 * *: 
But among thefe Forms of Atheiſm there is yet ano 
ther difference to be obferv*d, and accordingly another 
Diſtribution to be made of 'em; it being firſt premis d 
that all the fore · mention d ſorts of Atheifts, if they will 
ſpeak conſiſtently and agreeably to their own Principles, 
muſt needs ſuppoſe all things to be one way or other 
neceſſary : for tho Epicurm-introduc'd contingent Lyberty, 
yet is it well known that he therein plainly contradicted 
his own Principles. And this indeed was the firſt and 
principal thing intended by us in this whole Under. 
taking, to confute that falſe Hypotheſis of the Mun- 
dane Sy ſtem, which makes all Actions and Events 3. 
ceſſary upon Atheiſtick gronnds, but eſpecially in the 
Mechanick Way. Wherefore 1a the next place we muſt 
obſerve, that tho the Principles of all Arheifts. do 
introduce Nereſfity, yet the . Neceſſity of theſe Atheiſts 
is not one and the ſame, but of two different kinds; 
ſome of 'em ſuppoling a Neceſſity of dead and ſtupid 
| Matter, which is commonly term'd a material; and by 


| Ariſtotle an abſolute Neceſſity; others ſuppoſing the Ne 

ceſſity of a Plaſtick Life, which the ſame Ariſtotle calls 

i | an Hypothetical Neceſſity. For the Aneximandrian and 
Demotritick Atheiſts do both of them aſſert a material 
| : Aud abſolute Neceſſity of all things; one in the way of 
0 Qualitys, and the other of Mot ion and Mechaniſm : but 
| - the Stoical and Stratonical Atheiſts aſſert ny a Plaſtiat 
and Hypothetical Neceſſty. Now one grand difference 

| between theſe two forts of Atheiſms' and their Ne- 
; ceſſitys appears in this, that the former, tha they make 
=? all things zeceſſery; yet do at. once ſuppoſe em to be 


for 


8 «= 


fartuitom, there being no Inconſiſtency between theſe 
two. And the ſenſe both of the Aneximendrian and 
the Democritict Atheiſms ſeems to be thus deſcrib'd by 
* Plato; All things, ſays he, were ming['d together by 
Neceſſity according to Fortune. For that Nature, from 
which theſe Atheiſts deriv'd all things, is at once both 
meeſſary and fortuitow. But the Plaſtick Atheiſms 
ſuppoſe ſuch a neceſſary Nature for the firſt Principle 
of things, as is not merely fortuitous, but orderly and 
methodical ; the Stoical excluding all Chance and For- 
tune univerſally, in that they ſubject all things to one 
Plaſtick Nature, ruling over the whole Univerſe; but 
the Stratonical doing it only in part, in that they derive 
things from a mixture of Chance and Plaſtick Nature 
both together. FA _ 

Apain it is obſervable that thoſe Atheiſms, which 
derive all things from a mere fortuitous Principle, and 
withal ſuppoſe every thing, beſides. the bare Subſtance 
of Matter or extended Bulk, to be generated and cor- 
rupted, tho they aſſerted the Eternity of Matter, yet 
could not, as I have before remark'd,: agreeably to their 
. own Hypotheſis, maintain the Eternity and Incorrup- 

 tibility of the World: but inſtead of that, theſe two 
' forts of Atheiſts, the Anzximendrien and the Demo- 
eritick, introduc'd another Paradox, namely. an Infi- - 
nity of Worlds, and that not only ſucceſſive in that 
Space, which this World of ours is conceiv'd now to 
occupy, with reſpe& tothe Infinity of paſt and future 
Time; but alſo a contemporary Infinity of co-exiſtent 
Worlds at all times throughout endleſs and unbounded 
Space, However I muſt own that ſome Perſons Athe- 
iſtically inclin*d, have been always apt to run out 
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another way, and to ſuppoſe that the Frame of things 
and Syſtem of the World ever was from Eternity, aud 
ever will be to Eternity, ſuch as now it is, dilpengg... 
by a certain orderly and regular, yet ſenſleſs and un- 
knowing Nature. And it is propheſy'd in Scriptute 
that ſuch Atheiſts as theſe ſhould abound eſpecially in 
theſe latter Days of ours: There ſhall come in the lift. 
Days * Atheiſtical Scoffers, ſays St. Peter, walking after | 
their own Luſts, and ſaying, Where is the Promiſe of bu 
coming? For ſince the Fathers fell aſleep, all things 'con- 
tinue 4s they were from the Beginning of the Creation g. 
Which latter Words are ſpoken only according to the 
receiv'd Hypotheſis of the Jews, the meaning of. theſe 
Atheiſts being quite otherwiſe, that there was neither 
Creation nor Beginning of the World, but that things 
had continu'd ſuch as now they are from all Eternity: 
as alſo appears from what the Apoſtle there adds by 
way of Confutation, that they were wilfully ignorant of 
this, that by the Word of God the Heavens were of "old, 
and the Earth ſtanding out of the Water and in the Water: 
and that as the World that then was, overflowing with 
Water, periſb'd; ſo the Heavens and Earth, which non 
are, by the ſame Word are kept in ſtore and reſerv'd unto 

Fire againſt the Day of Judgment and Perdition of un- 
godly Men. And it is evident that ſome of theſe Athe- 
iſts, tho they march indeed in the Garb of Religionifts, 
yet acknowledg no morea God than a Chriſt without | 
them; that they allegorize the Day of Judgment and 
future Conflagration into a kind of a ſeemingly Myſtical, 

cn really Atheiſtical Non - ſenſe. Theſe Perſons, if 
they did at all philoſophize, would reſolve themſelves 
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Chap. 33 f Atheiſm confuted. 65: 
into one or t'other of thoſe two fore · mention d po- 
theſes : either that of one Plaſtick, Orderly, and Me. 
;hodical, but ſenſieſs Nature, ruling over the whole 
Uaiverſe; or elſe that of the Life of Matter, making 
one or other of theſe two Natures to be their only Gd 
or Numes : it being ſufficiently agreeable to the Prin- 
ciples of both theſe Atheiſtick Hypotheſes and no others, 
to maintain the World's Pre and Poſt-eternity, yet 
ſo as that the latter of them, namely the Hloxoiſts, 
admitting a certain mixture of Chance together with 
the Life of Matter, would ſuppoſe, that tho the main 


Strokes of things might be preſerv'd the ſame, and ſome 
kind of conſtant Regularity always kept up in the 


World, yet the whole Mundane Syſtem did not in 


all reſpe&s continue the ſame without any Variation 


from Eternity to Eternity ; but- there had been 


many Alternations and Viciſſitudes in all the greater 
Parts of it. Whereas the generality of the Stoical 
Atheiſts (for ſome, I grant, thought otherwiſe) who 
made the whole World to be diſpens'd by one Orderly” 
and Plaftick Nature, might very well and agreeably to 
their own Hypotheſis, maintain, beſides the Worlds 
Eternity, one conſtant and invariable Courſe or Tenor 
of things in it, as * Plinius Secundus does; who, if he 
were any thing, ſeems to have been one of theſe A- 
_ theiſts, in that he aſſerted no other Namen or God, 
eternal, immenſe, ſuch as never mat made and ſball neuer 
be deſtroy'd ; bat the World, and that, as he ſpeaks, 
which by. another Name is call d the Heavens, iy whoſe 


Circumgyration all things are govern 4. 


110. 
The four · fold Atheiſm, which I have; thus ſar repre- 


ſented, is the Kzngdom'of Darkneſs divided, or labbur- 
. — — — — 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt; I. 2. c. 1. . 
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ing with an inteſtine ſeditious War in its own BO 
and thereby deſtroying it ſelf : inſomuch that we might: 
very well ſave our ſelves the pains of any further Con- 
futation of Atheiſm, merely by committing theſe ſe- 
veral Schemes of it together, and daſhing em one 
againſt another, they oppoſing and contradicting each 
other no leſs, than they do Theiſm it ſelf. For firſt, 
thoſe two Pairs of Atheiſms; on one hand the De- 
mocritick and Anaximandrian, on t'other the Stratonical 
and Stoical, do abſolutely deſtroy each other; the former 
of them ſuppoſing the firſt Principle of all things to be 
ſtupid Matter, devoid of all manner of Life, and-con- 
tending that all Life, as well as other Qualitys, is gene- 
rable and corruptible, or a mere accidental thing, and 
looking upon the Plaſtic Life of Nature as a fantaſtick 
Capricio or Figment, a thing almoſt as formidable, and 
altogether as impoſlible as a Deity ; the others on the 
contrary founding all upon this Principle, that there is 
a Life and natural Perception eſſential to Matter, inge- 
nerable and incorruptible, and. contending that it is 
utterly impoſſible to give any account of the Pham 
of the World, the Original of Motion, the orderly 
Frame and Diſpoſition of things, and the Nature of 
Animals, without this fundamental Life of Natare. 
Again, the ſingle Atheiſms belonging to theſe ſeveral 
Pairs do alſo as much quarrel between themſelves. | For 
the Demoecritick Atheiſm explodes the Anaximandrian 


Qndlitys and Forms, demonſtrating that the natural 
Production of ſuch Entitys out of nothing, and the 


Corruption of em again into nothing, is of the two 


rather more impoſſible than a Divine Creation or Anni- 
_ -hilation And on the other ſide, the Anaximandrian 
Atheiſt plainly diſcovers, that when the Democriticks 


and Atomicts have ſpent all their Fury againſt theſe 


— — 
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Chap. Jo | of Atheiſm confuted. 4 
Qualitys and Forms, and done what they can to ſolve 
the Phenomena of Nature without *em another way, do 
themſelves notwithſtanding, like drunken Men, reel 
and ſtagger back again into them, and are unavoidably 
neceſſitated at laſt to take up their Sanctuary in them. 

In like manner the Stratonical and Stoical Atheiſts 
may as effectually undo and confute each other; the 
former of em urging agaiaſt the latter, that beſides the 
prodigious Abſurdity of making every Atom of ſenſleſs 
Matter infallibly wiſe or omniſcient, yet without any 
Conſciouſneſs, there can be no reaſon at all given b 
the Hylozoiſt, why the Matter of the whole Univerſe 
might not as well conſpire and confederate together 
into one, as all the ſingle Atoms, that compound the 
Body of an Animal or Man; or why one conſcious Life 
nicht not as well reſult from the Toram of the former, 
as of the latter.; by which means the whole World 
would become an Animal or God. Again, the latter 
contending that the Staical or Caſmoplaſt ick Atheiſt 
can pretend no reaſon hy the whole World might not 
have one ſentient and rational, as well as one Plaſtick 
Soul in it, that is, as well be an Animal as a Planar. 
Moreover, that the ſenſitive Souls of Brute Animals 
and the rational Souls of Men could never poſſibly 
emerge out. of one ſingle, Plaſtick, and vegetative Soul 
in the whole Univerſe. And laſtly, that it is altogether 

as impoſſible, that the whole World ſhould have Life 
in it, and yet none of its Parts ſhould have any Life of 
their own; as. that the whole World ſhould be white or 
black, and yet no part of it ſhould have any Whiteneſs 
or Blackneſs at all in it. And therefore that the Stoice! 

Atheiſts as well as Theiſts do both alike deny Incor- 


poreal Subſtance, but in words only, while they reall 
admit the thing it ſelf; becauſe 2 the lane | Li 
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ruling over all the diſtant Parts of the Corporeal 
verſe, muſt needs be an incorporeal Subſtance, it being 
all in the Whole, and all acting upon every Part, and 
yet none of it in any part by it {elf ; for then it would 
be many and not one. From all which it may be con. 
cluded that Atheiſm is a certain ſtrange kind of Mon- 
ſter with four Heads, which are all of 'em perpetually 


biting, tearing, and devouring each other. '@ ©. 
matually 


But tho theſe ſeveral Forms of Atheiſm do 
deſtroy each other, and neither of 'em be really for. 
midable or conſiderable in it ſelf, as to any Strength of 
Reaſon, which it has; yet as they are compat d to- 
gether among themſelves, ſome of em may be more 


conſiderable than the reſt. For firſt, as the Quality; 


and Forms of the Anaximandrian Atheiſt, fuppog'd 30 
be really diſtinct from the Subſtances, 'are things un- 
intelligible in themſelves; ſo can he not with any 
colour or pretence of Reaſon maintain the natural Pro- 
duction of 'em out of Aothing, and the Reduction of 
'em again into Nothing, and yet withſtand a Divine 
Creation or Annihilation as an Impoſſibility. More- 
over, the Anaximandrian Atheiſm is as it were ſwallow'd 
up in the Democritict, and further improv'd by it, this 
latter carrying on the ſame Deſign with more ſeeming 
Artifice, greater Plauſibility of Wit, and a more pom- 
pous ſhew of ſomething, where indeed there is no- 
thing. Upon which account it has for many Ages paſt 


beaten the Anaximandrian Atheiſm in a manner quite 
off the Stage, and reign'd there alone. 80 that the 


Democritick or Atomic Atheiſm ſeems to be much more 
conſiderable of the two than the Ana, or 
Agaio, as for thoſe two other Forms of Atheiſm ; 
if there were any Life at all in Matter, as the firſt and 

25 immediate 
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immediate Recipient of it, then muſt this in reaſon 
needs be ſuppos'd to be after the ſame manner in it, 
that all other Corporeal Qualitys are in Bodys, fo as to 
be diviſible together with ir, and ſome of it in every 
Part of the Matter, agreeably to the Hypotheſis of the 
; Hhlozoiſts : whereas on the contrary the Stoical Atheilts 
ſuppoſing one Life only in the whole Maſs of Matter, 
and in ſuch a manner, as that none of the Parts of it 
by themſelves ſhould have any Life of their own, do 
thereby, no leſs than the Stoical Theiſts, make this 
Life of theirs to be no corporeal Quality or Form, but 
an incorporeal Subſtance ; which is to contradiQ their 
own Hypotheſis. From whence we may conclude that 
the Coſmo-plaſtick or Stoical Atheiſm is of the two leſs 
conſiderable than the Hylozoick or Stratonical. 
Wherefore among theſe kinds of Atheiſm, which 
we have propounded, the Atomicł or Democritical, and 
the Hylozoick or Stratonical, are the chief. The former 
of which admitting a true Notion of Body, that, ac- 
cording to the firſt and moſt antient Atomiſts, it is 
nothing elſe but Reſting Bulk, devoid of all manner 
of Life; yet becauſe it takes for granted, that there 
is no other Subſtance in the World beſides Body, does 
therefore conclude that all Life and Underſtanding in 
Animals and Men is generated out of dead and ſtupid 
Mitter, tho not as Forms and Qaalitys in the Anaxi- 
mandrian way; but as reſulting from the Contextures 
of Atoms, or ſome peculiar Compoſition of Magnitudes, 
Figures, Sites, and Motions ; and conſequently that 
they are themlclvss really nothing elſe but Local Motion 
and Mechaniſm. But the latter, namely the Hylozoick 
Atheiſm, tho truly acknowledging on the contrary, 


that Life, Cogitation, and Underſtanding are Entitys * 


really diſtinct from Local — and Mechaniſm, — 
that 
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that therefore they cannot be generated out of dead and 
ſtupid Matter, bur muſt needs be ſomewhere in the 


World, originally, eſſentially and fundamentally ; yet 


becauſe it alſo takes it for granted that there is no other 


Subſtance beſides Matter, does thereupon adulterate the 
Notion of Matter or Body, blending- and confoundin 
it with Life, as making 'em but two inadequate Con- 
ceptions of Subſtauce, and concluding that all Master 
and Subſtance as ſuch has Life and Perception, or Un- 

derſtanding natural and inconſcious, eſſentially belonging 
to it; and that Senſe and conſcious Reaſon or Under- 
ſtanding in Animals ariſes only from the accidental 
Modification of this fundamental Life of Matter b 
Organization. Wherefore we conclude, that if theſe 
two Atheiſtick Hypotheſes, which are found to be the 


moſt conſiderable, are once confuted, the Reality of all 


Atheiſm will be ipſo facto bafM'd and confounded ; there 
being indeed nothing more requiſite to a thorough Con- 
ſutation of Atheiſm, than the proving of theſe two 
things: Firft, that Life and Underſtanding are not 
eſſential to Matter as ſuch ; and ſecondly, that they 


can never poſſibly riſe out of any Mixture or Modif- 


cation of dead and ſtupid Matter whatſoever. The 
reaſon of which Aſſertion is, becauſe all Atheiſts, as 
was before obſerv'd, are mere Corporealiſts, of which 
there can be but theſe two ſorts: either ſuch as make 
Life to be eſſential to Matter, and therefore to be in- 
generable and incorruptible, or elſe ſuch as ſuppoſe Life, 
and every thing beſides the * bare Subſtance of Matter or 
extended Bulk, to be merely accidental, generable, 
or corruptible, as riſing out of ſome Mixture or Mo- 


dification of it. And as the proving of theſe two 
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will overthrow all Atheiſm, ſo will it likewiſe lay a 
clear Foundation for demonſtrating a Deity, diſtindt 
from the corporeal World. 

Now that Life and Perception or Underſtanding ſhould 
be eſſential to Matter as ſuch, or that all ſenſlels Matter 
ſhould be perfectly and infallibly wiſe (tho without 
Conſciouſneſs) as to all its own Congruitys and Capa- 
citys, Which is the Doctrine of the Hyloroiſts; this, I 
ſay, is an Hypotheſis ſo highly Paradoxical and ſo out- 
rageouſly wild, as that very few Men could ever have 
Atheiſtical Faith enough to - ſwallow it down and 
digelt it. Wherefore this Hylozoick Atheiſm has been 
very obſcure ever ſince its firſt-Riſe, and has found ſo 
ſew Favourers and Abettors, that it has look'd like a 
forlorn and deſerted thing. Nor indeed are there any 
publick Monuments at all extant, in which it is avow- 
edly maintain'd, or ſtated and reduc'd into a Syſtem. 
luſomuch that we ſhould not have taken any notice of 
it at this time, as a particular Form of Acheiſm, nor- 
have conjur'd it up out of its Grave, had we not un- 
derſtood that Stratos Ghoſt had begun to walk of late, 
and that among ſome Well-wiſhers to Atheiſm, de- 
ſpairing in a manner of the Aromick Form, this lo- 
zoick Hypotheſis began already to be look*d upon as the 
Riſing Sun of Atheiſm, — & tanquam ſpes alteraTroje; 
it ſeeming to ſmile upon 'em and flatter 'em at 
a diſtance, with ſome fairer hopes of ſupporting that 
ruinous and deſperate Cauſe. 

Whereas on thecontrary,that other Atomick Atheiſm, 
as it inſiſts upon a true Notion of Boay, that it is nothing 
but reſiſting Bult; by which means we joining iſſue 
thereupon, ſhall be fairly conducted on to a clear De- 
ciſion of this preſent Controverſy, and likewiſe to the 
diſentangling of many —_ points of Philoſophy : ſo is 

2 It 
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it that which has filld the World with the Noiſe of it 
for two thouſand Years paſt; that, concerning which 
ſeveral Volumes have been written, in which it has 
been formerly ſtated, and brought into a kind of 

Syſtem; and which has of late obtain'd a Reſurrection 
among us together with the Atomick Phyſiology, and 


been recommended to the World under the ſpecious 


ſhew of Wit and profound Philoſophy. 
Wherefore as we could not here inſiſt upon both theſe 
Forms of Atheiſm together, becauſe that would have 
been to confound the Language of Atheiſts, and to have 
made em like the Cadmæan Off-ſpring, to do immediate 
execution upon themſelves : So were we in all reaſon 
oblig'd to make our firſt and principal Aſſault upon 
the 4tomick Atheiſm, as being the only conſiderable 
upon this account; becauſe it is that alone which pub- 
lickly confronts the World, and like the proud wncir- 


cumcis d Philiſtine, openly defies the Hoſts of the living 


God. However wegntend in the Cloſe of this whole 
Diſcourſe, where we ſhall directly aſſert an Incorpored 
Deity, to demonſtrate that Life, Cogitation, and Un- 
derſtanding, do not eſſentially belong to Matter and all 
Subſtance as ſuch, but are the peculiar Attributes and 
Characteriſticks of Subſtance Tncorporeal. 

But ſince we have now ſtarted theſe ſeveral Forms of 
Atheiſm, we ſhall not in the mean time neglect any of 
them neither; for in anſwer to the ſecond Atheiſtick 
ground we ſhall confute em all at once, as agreeing in 


this one fundamental Principle, that the Original of all 


things in the Univerſe is ſenſleſs Matter, or Matter 
devoid of all Animality or conſcious Life. In reply tothe 
fourth Atheiſtick Argumentation, we ſhall briefly hint 
the grounds of Reſon, from which Incorpore al Subſtance 
isdemonſtrated. In the examination of the fifth, we ſhall 


* confute 


— 
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confute the Aneximandrian Atheiſm there Ponente, | 


which is as it were the firſt Draught and rude Delis 
neation of Atheiſm. And in the Confutation cf the 


ſixth we ſhall ſhew how the antient Aromick Atheiſts 


did preventively overthrow the Foundation of Ho- 
zoiſm. Beſides all which, in order to a fuller and more 
thorough Confutation both of the Cole ann and 
Hylozoick Atheiſms, we ſhall in this very place take 
occaſion to inſiſt largely upon the Plaſtick Life of Na- 
ture, giving firſt a true account of it, and then 


afterwards ſhewing how groſly it is miſunderſtood, þ. 


and the Pretence of it abus'd by the Aſſerters of both 
theſe Atheiſtick Fhpotheſes. 

For we think fit here to obſerve, that neither the 
Coſmo-plaſtick or Stoical, nor the Hylozoick or Stratonical 
Atheiſts are therefore condemn'd by us, becauſe they 
ſuppoſe ſuch a thing as a Plaſtick Nature or Life, diſtinct 


from the Animal; albeit this be not only exploded as - 


an abſolute Non-entity, by the 4tomick Atheiſts, who 
might poſſibly be afraid of it, as that which ap- 
proach'd too near to a Deity, or elſe would hazard the 
introducing of it ; but alſo utterly diſcarded by ſome 
profeſsd Theiſts of latter times, who might not- 
withſtanding have an undiſcern d Tang of the Mecha- 
nical Atheiſm hanging about 'em, in that they have 


ſo confidently rejected all final and intending Cauſality 


in Nature, and admitted of no other Cauſes of things 


as Philoſophical, but the material and mechanical only ; - 


this being really to baniſh all Mental, and conſequently 
all Divine Cauſality quite out of the World, and to 
make the Univerſe to be nothing elſe but a mere Heap 
of Duſt fortuitouſly agitated, or a dead cadaverous 


thing, that has no Signatures of Mind and Underſtand-- 


ing, Counſel and Wiſdom at all upon it; nor indeed — | 
Other. 
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ther Vitality acting in it, than only the Production of 
a certain Quantity of Local Motion, and the Conſer. 
vation of it according to ſome general Laws; which 
things the Democritick Atheiſts take for granted would 
all be as they are, tho there were no God. N 41a 
Bur, I ſay, that unleſs there be ſuch a thing ad- 
mitted as a Plaſtick Nature, which acts for the ſake of 
ſomething, and in order to Ends, regularly, artificially, 
and methodically, it ſeems that one or other of theſe 
two things muſt be concluded: That either in the 
Efformation and Organization of the Bodys of Ani- 
mals, as well as the other Phenomena, every thing 
comes to pals fortuitouſly, and happens to be as it is, 
without the Guidance and Direction of any Mind or 
Underſtending ; or elſe that God himſelf does all im. 
mediately, and as it were with his own Hands forms 
the Body of every Gnat and Fly, Inſe& and Mite, as 
well as that of other Animals in Generation, all whoſe 
Members have ſo much of Contrivance in 'em, that 
Galen profeſs'd he could never enough admire the 
Artifice which is in the Leg of a Fly; (and yet he 
would have admir'd the Wiſdom of Nature much 
more, had he been but acquainted with the Uſe of - 
Microſcopes) I ſay upon ſuppoſition of no Plaſtict Na- 
ture, one or other of theſe two things muſt be con- 
cluded ; becauſe it is not conceiv'd by any, that the 
things of Nature are all thus adminiſter'd with ſuch 
exact Regularity and Conſtancy every where, merely 
by the Wiſdom, Providence, and Efficiency of thoſe 
inferior Spirits, Demons, or Angels. Alſo tho it be 
true that the Works of Nature are diſpens'd by a Di- 
vine Law and Command, yet this is not to be under- 
ſtood in a vulgar Senſe, as if they were all effected by 
the mere force of a verbal Law or outward Command; 


becauſe 
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becauſe inanimate things are not commendable nor go- 
vernable by ſuch a Law; and therefore, beſides the 
Divine Will and Pleaſure, there muſt needs be ſome 
other immediate Agent and Executioner provided for 
the Production of every Effect: ſince not ſo much as a 
Stone, nor any other heavy Body could at any time fall 
downward merely by the force of a verbal Law, with- 
out any other efficient Cauſe ; but either God himſelf 
muſt immediately impel it, or elſe there oh be ſome 


other ſubordinate Cauſe in Nature for that Motion. 
Wherefore the Divine Law and Commana, by which 
the things of Nature are adminiſter'd, muſt be con- 
ceiv'd to be the real Appointment of ſome energetict, 
efeftual, and operative Cauſe, for the Production of 
every Effect. PLE 5 
Now to aſſert the former of theſe two things, that 
all the Effects of Nature come to paſs by material ahd 
Mechanical Neceſſity, or the mere fortuitous Motion of 
Matter without any Guidance or Direction, is a thing 
no leſs irrational, than it is impious and atheiſtical: 
got only becauſe it is utterly inconceivable and im- 
poſſible, that ſuch mighty Regularity and Artificial- 
nels, as is every where ſeen throughout the whole 
World, ſhould conſtantly reſult out of the fortuitom 
Motion of Matter ; but alſo becauſe there are many 
ſuch particular Phenomena in Nature, as do plainly f 
tranſcend the Powers of Mechaniſm, of which there- 
fore no ſufficient mechanical Reaſons can be devisd, and 
ſuch is the Motion of Reſpiration in Azimals. Alſo 1 
there are other Phænomena, which are perfectly eroſs N 
to the Laws of Mechaniſm, as namely that of the diſtant 11 
Poles of the Aquator or Ecliptick, which we ſhall inſiſt 
upon hereafter r. | —— 5 
* See other Inſtances of this in Dr. More's Enchiridion Netaphyſicum. 
; aps More- 
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Moreover, thoſe Theiſts who philoſophize in tha 
manner, by reſolving all the corporeal Phenomens into 
fortuitous Mechaniſm or the neceſſary and _ unguided _ 


Motion of Matter, make God to be nothing elle in the 


World, but only an idle SpeCtator of the various Re- 
ſults of the fortuitous and neceſſary Motions of ji 


and render his Wiſdom altogether uſeleſs and i 


nificant, as being a thing wholly inclosd and ſhut up 
within his own Breaſt, and not at all acting abroad 
upon any thing without him. And again I ſay that all 
ſuch Mechaniſts as theſe, whether Theiſts or Atheiſts, 
do, according to that judicious Cenſure paſs'd by 


- Ariſtotle long ſince upon Democritus, but ſubſtitute as 


it were a * Carpenter's or Artificer's wooden Hand, movi 
by Strings and Wires inſtead of a living Hand: They 
make a kind of dead and wooden World, as it were 
a carv'd Statue that has nothing either vital or magical 
in it. Whereas to thoſe that are conſiderate it will 
plainly appear that there is a Mixture of Life . and 
Plaſtick Nature together with Mechaniſm, which runs 
thro the whole corporeal Univerſe. | 
And whereas it is pretended nat only that all. cor 
real Phenomens may be ſufficiently ſolv'd mechanicalh, 
without any final, intending, and directive Cauſality ; 
but alſo-that all other Reaſons of things in Nature, 
beſides the material and mechanical, are altogether un- 
philoſophical, the ſame Ariſtotle ingeniouſſy expoſes 
the Ridiculouſneſs of this Pretence, after this manner: 
That it is juſt as if a Carpenter, Joiner, or- Carver 
ſhould give this account as the only ſatisfactory one, 
of any artificial Fabrick or Piece of carv'd Imagery; 
thas becauſe the Inſtruments, the Axes and Hatchets, 
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Plain. 
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Plains and Chizzles, happen d to fall ſo and ſo upon the 
Timber, cutting it here and there, that therefore it was 
hollow in one place and plain in another, and the like; and 


by that means the Whole came to be of ſuch « Form. For 


is it not altogether as abſurd and ridiculous for Men 


to undertake to give an account of the Formation 


and Organization of the Bodys of Animals by mere 
fortuitous Mechaniſm, without any final or intending 
Cauſality ; as why there was a Heart here and Brains 
there, and why the Heart had ſo many and ſuch diffe- 
rent Valves in the Entrance and Outlet of its Ven- 
tricles, and why all the other organical Parts, the 
Veins and Arterys, Nerves and Muſcles, Bones' and 
Cartilages, with the Joints and Members, were of ſuch 
a Form? becauſe forſooth the fluid Matter of the Seed 
happen'd to move ſo and ſo in ſeveral places, and there- 
by to cauſe all thoſe differences, which are alſo diverſe 
in different Animals; all being the neceſſary Reſult of 
a certain Quantity of Motion at firſt indifferently im- 


preſs'd upon the ſmall Particles of the Matter in this 


Univerſe, turn'd round in a Vortex. But as the ſame 
Ariſtotle adds, * a Carpenter would give 4 better account 
than ſo ; for be mould not think it ſufficient to (ay, that 
the Fabrick came o be of ſuch 4 Form, becauſe the Inſtru- 
ments happen d to fall ſo and ſo : but he will tell you, that 
it was becauſe he bimſelf made ſuch Strokes, and that he 
directed the Inſlruments and determin'd their Motion 
after ſuch a manner, to this end that he might make the 
Whole 4 F abrick fit ind bſeful for ſach Purpoſes ; which 
is to aſſign the fine! Casſe. And certainly there is 
ſcarcely any Man in his Wits, who will not acknow- 
l:dg the reafon' of the different Valves in the Heart, 
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from the apparent Uſefulneſs of em, according to the 
particular Structure of them, to be more ſatisfa 
than any which can be brought from mere fortuitom 
Mechaniſm, or the unguided Motion of the ſeming 


Matter. 4 


And as for the latter part of the Disjunction, that 
every thing in Nature ſhould be done immediately by 
God himſelf: this, as according to vulgar apprehen- 
ſion it would render Divine Providence operoſe, ſo- 
licitous, and diſtractious, and thereby make the Belief 
of it to be entertain'd with greater difficulty, and give 
advantage to Atheiſts; ſo in the Judgment of the 
Writer de Mundo, it is not ſo decorous in reſpe& of 
God neither, that he ſhould ſet his own Hand as it 
were to * every Work, and immediately do all the 
meaneſt and moſt trifling things himſelf, without 


making uſe of any inferior and ſubordinate Inſtru- 


ments. , 

Moreover, it ſeems not ſo agreeable to Reaſon 
neither, that Nature as a diſtinCt thing from the Deity, | 
ſhould be quite ſuperſeded, and made to ſignify no- 


thing; God himſelf doing all things immediately and 


miraculouſly : whence it would alſo follow, that they 
are all done either forcibly and violently, or elſe arti- 
ficially only, and none of *em by any inward Principle 
of their own. | | 
Laſtly, this Opinion is further confuted by that ſlow 
and gradual Proceſs, which is in the Generations of 


things; which therefore would ſeem to be but a vain 


and idle Pomp or trifling Formality, if the Agent were 
Omnipotent ; as alſo by thoſe Errors and Bungles, as 
Ariſtotle obſerves, + which are committed, when the 


—ü— 


Matter 
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Matter is inept and contumacious; which argue the 
Agent not to be irreſiſtible, and that Vatare is ſuch a 
thing as is not altogether uncapable, as well as Human 
Art, of being ſometimes fruſtrated and diſappointed by 
the Indiſpoſit ion of Matter. Whereas an Omnipotent 
Agent, as it could diſpatch its work in a moment, ſo 
would it always do it infallibly and irreſiſtibly ; no 
Ineptitude or Stubborneſs of Matter being ever able to 
hinder ſuch a one or make him bungle in any thing. 
Wherefore ſince neither all things are produc'd for» 
tuitouſly or by the unguided Mechaniſm of Matter, 
nor God himſelf may reaſonably be thought to do all 
things immediately and miraculouſly, it may well be 
concluded, that there is a Plaſtick Nature under him, 
which as an inferiour and ſubordinate Inſtrument, 
drudgingly executes that part of his Providence, which 
conſiſts in the regular and orderly Motion of Matter: 
yet ſo as that there is alſo beſides this, a higher Pro- 
vidence to be acknowledg'd, which preſiding over, does 
often ſupply the-DefeQts of it, and ſometimes over-rule 
it; foraſmuch as this P/aſtick Nature cannot act electiue- 
ly nor with Diſcretion. And by this means the Wiſ- 
dom of God will not be concluded or wholly ſhut up 
within his own Breaſt, but will diſplay it ſelf abroad, 
and print its ſtamps, and ſignatures every -where 
throughout the World: So that God, as. Plato, after 
Orpheus, ſpeaks, will be not only the Beginning and 
End, but alſo the Middle of all things, they being as 

much to be aſcrib'd to his Cauſality, as if he himſelf 
had done em all immediately, without the concurrent 
Iaſtrumentality of any ſubordinate natural Cauſe. 
Notwithſtanding which, it will alſo in this way 8 
to Human Reaſon, that all things are diſpos'd and 
order d by the Deity, without any ſolicitous Care or 
Nr M 2 diſtractious 
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diſtractious Providence. And indeed thoſe Mechanict 
Theiſts, who rejecting a Plaſtick Nature, affect to con- 
cern the Deity as li: tle as is poſſible in mundane Affairs, 
cither for fear of debaſing and bringing him dowa to 
too mean Offices, or elſe of ſubjecting him to ſolicitous 
Encumberment, and for that cauſe would have God to 
contribute nothing more to the Mundane Syſtem and 


Oeconomy, than only the firſt impreſſing of a certain 


Quantity of Motion upon the Matter, and the after. 
conſerving of it, according to ſome general Laws : 
theſe Men, I ſay, ſeem not very well to underſtand 
themſelves in this. Foraſmuch as they muſt of ne- 
ceſſity either ſuppoſe theſe their Laws of Motion to ex- 
ecute themſelves, or elſe be forc'd perpetually to concern 
the Deity in the immediate Motion of every Atom of 
Matter throughout the Univerſe, in order to the Exe- 
cution and Obſervation of them. The former of 
which being a thing very plainly abſurd and ridiculous, 
and the latter that, which theſe Philoſophers themſelves 
are extremely abhorrent from, we cannot make any 
other Concluſion than this, that they do but unskilfully 
and unawares eſtabliſh that very thing, which in 
words they oppoſe; and that their Laws of Motion are 
really nothing elſe but a Plaſtick Nature acting upon 

the Matter of the whole corporeal Univerſe, both main- 
raining the ſame Quantity of Motion always in it, and 
alſo diſpenſing it, by transferring it out of one Body 
into another, according to ſuch or ſuch Laws, fatally 
1mpreſs'd upon it. Now if there be a Plaſtict Nature, 
that governs the Motion of Matter every where, ac- | 
cording to Laws, there can be no reaſon given, why 

the ſame might not alſo extend further, to the regular 
diſpoſal of that Matter, in the Formation of Plants 
and Animals, and other things, in order to that apt 


coherent 
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coherent Frame and Harmony of the whole Univerſe. 
And as this Plaſtick Nature is a thing, which ſeems 
to be in it felf moſt reaſonable, ſo has it allo had the 
Sutfrage of the beſt Philoſophers in all Ages, as namely 
of Heraclitus, Empedocles, Hippocrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, 
Plot inus, and in a word of all the ſucceeding Platoniſts 
and Peripateticks, who have zealouſly maintain'd, that 
Mundane things are not effected merely by the neceſſary 
and unguided Motion of Matter, or by fortuitous Me- 
chaniſm: but by ſuch a Nature as acts regularly and 
artificially for Ends, yet ſo as that this Nature is not the 
higheſt Principle neither or the Supreme Numen, but 
ſubordinate to a perfect Mind or Intellect; they all ſub» 
ſcribing to theſe Words of * Ariftotle, that Mind to- 
gether with Nature was the Cauſe of this Univerſe; and 
that Heaven and Earth, Plants and Animals, were 
fram'd by them both; that is, by Mind as the prin- 
cipal and directive Cauſe, but by Nature as a ſub- 
ſervient or executive Inſtrument. To which I add, 
that the Chymiſts and Paracelſiaus do allo inſiſt upon the 
ſame thing, and ſeem to have carry*d the Notion fur- 
ther in the Bodys of Animals, calling the Plaſtick Na- 
ture by anew Name of their own, the Archew f. 
But now this Plaſtick Nature being a thing, not 
without ſome difficulty in 'the Conception of it, we 
ſhall here endeavour to do theſe two things concerning 
it: Firſt to ſet down à right Deſcription of ir, and 
aſterwards to ſhew how extremely the Notion of it 
has been miſtaken, perverted, and abus'd by thoſe 
Atheiſts, who would make it to be the only God Al- 
mighty or firſt” Principle of all things. How the 
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Plaſtick Nature is in general to be conceiv'd, * Ariſtotle 
inſtrus us in theſe Words: If the. Art. of the Shi 
wright, for example, were in the Timber it ſelf operati 
and effettually, it would there att, juſt as Nature does, 
To which purpoſe the ſame Philoſopher adds, that 
Nature may be yet more clearly reſembPd to the medicinal 
Art, when it is employ'd by the Phyſician in curing himſelf. 
And thus from him may we take the firſt general Con- 
ception of the Plaſtick Nature, that it is Art it {elf aQ- 
ing immediately on the Matter as an inward Prin- 
Ciple. | LY LN 
In the next place we are to obſerve, that tho the 
Pla#ick Nature be a kind of Art, yet are there ſome 
conſiderable Pre-eminences, which it has above Humas 
Art, the firſt of which is this; that whereas Human 
Art cannot act upon Matter any otherwiſe than from 
without and at a diſtance, nor communicate it {elf to it, 
but with a great deal of Tumult and Noiſe, it uſing 
Hands and Axes, Saws and Hammers, and after this 
manner with much ado, by knockings and, thruſtings 
ſlowly introducing the Form or Idea of ſome Artifice 
into the Materials: Nature in the mean time is ano- 
ther kind of Art, which inſinuating it ſelf immediately 
into the things themſelves, is as it were imbody'd in 
the Matter of them, and there acting more com- 
mandingly upon it as an inward Principle, does its 
work eaſily, cleverly, and ſilently. Thus as God is 
intimately preſent to every thing, ſo Natare immediate- 
ly ads upon the Matter of things as a living Soul or 
Lwsithin irt. 7 tin 
Another Pre- eminence of Nature above human Art 
is this: That whereas human Artiſts are often to ſeek 
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andata loſs, and therefore conſult and deliberate, as 
alſo upon ſecond thoughts mend their former work; 
Nature on the contrary is never to ſeek and at a ſtand, 
and for that reaſon alſo, beſides another that will be 
ſuggeſted afterward, it never conſults or deliberates, 
as unreſolv*d what to do; but is always readily prompt- 
ed: nor does it ever repent afterwards of what it has 
formerly done, or go about as it were upon ſecond 
thoughts to alter and mend its former Courſe ; but it 
goes on in one conſtant qunrepenting Tenor, from Ge+ 
neration to Generation, becauſe it is the ſtamp or im- 
preſs of that infallibly omniſcient Art of the Divine 
Underſtanding, which is the very Law and Rule of 
what is ſimply the beſt in every thing. 
Notwithſtanding which, we are to take notice in 
the next place, that as Nature is not the Deity it ſelf, 
but a thing very remote from it and far below it, ſo 
neither is ĩt the Divine Art, as it is in it ſelf, pure and 
abſtract, but concrete and imbody'd- only. Art is deſind 
by Ariſtotle to be * rhe Reaſon of the thing without 
Matter; and ſo the Divine Art or Knowledg in the 
Mind of God is »nbody'd Reaſon, whereas Nature i: 
Reaſon immers d and plung d into Matter. Nature is- 
not the Divine Art Archetypal,but only Ectypal; it is a 
living ſtamp or ſignature of the Divine Wiſdom, which, 
tho it act preciſely according to its Archetype, yet does 
it not at all comprehend nor underſtand the reaſon of 
what it ſelf does; and the difference between theſe two 
may be reſembl'd to that between the + Reaſon: of the 
Mind, and the Reaſon of external Speech: the latter of 
which, tho it bear a certain Stamp and Impreſs of the: 
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former upon it, yet is it ſelf nothing elſe but articulate 
Sound, devoid of all Underſtanding and Senſe. Or elſe 
we may illuſtrate this point by another Similitude, 
comparing the Divine Art and Wiſdom to an Architect, 
but Nature to a manuary Opificer; the difference be. 
tween which two is thus ſet forth by Ariſtotle, per. 
tinently to our purpole : Me account the Architects, lays 
he, in every thing more honourable than the manuary Opi. 
ficers, becauſe they underſtand the reaſon of the things 
done; whereas the others, like e inanimate things, only 
do, not knowing what they do; the difference between "em 
being only this, that inanimate things act by 4 certain Ma. 
ture in them, but the manuary Opificer by Habit. Thus 
Nature may be call'd the manuary Opificer, which 
acts ſubſerviently under the Architectonical Art ind 
Wiſdom of the Divine Underſtanding, which does 10. 
thing without knowing the reaſon of it. 2 71H 
Wherefore, as we did before obſerve the Pre-emi- 
nences of Nature above human Arr, fo muſt we like- 
. wiſe here take notice of its Defects and Imperfections, 
with reference to which it falls ſhort of human Art; 
and theſe are two: the firſt of 'em is this, that tho it 
act artificially for the ſake of ends, yet does it neither it 
ſelf intend thoſe ends, nor underſtand the reaſon of 
what it does. Nature is not Miſtreſs of that conſum- 
mate Art and Wiſdom according to which it acts, but is 
only a Servant to it, andadrudging Executioner of its 
Dictates. To this purpoſe a modern judicious Nats- 
raliſt tells us, after having admir'd that Wiſdom and 
Art, by which the Bodys of Animals are fram'd, that 
one or other of theſe two things muſt needs be acknow- 
ledg'd, that & either the Vegetative or Plaſtick Power of 
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the Soul, by which it organizes and forms its own Body, 


z; more excellent and divine than the rational; or elſe, 


that in the Works of Nature there is neither Prudence nor 
Underſtanding, but only it ſeems ſo to our Apprehenſions, 
who judg of theſe Divine things of Nature, according to 
our own Arts and Facultys, and Patterns borrow'd from our 
ſelves, as if the active Principles of Nature prodac'd their 


Effects in the [ame manner, as we do our artificial Works. 


And to this Doctrine, not only the Antients, but moſt 
of the other Moderns have readily ſubſcrib'd. 5 

But becauſe this may ſeem ſtrange at firſt ſight, that 
Nature ſhould be ſaid to act for the ſake of Ends, and 
regularly or artificially, and yet be it ſelf devoid of 
Knowledg and Underſtanding ; we ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to perſuade the Poſſibility and facilitate the 


Belief of it, by ſome other Inſtances : and firſt by that 


of Habits, particularly thoſe Muſical ones of Singing, 
playing upon Inſtrutnents and Dancing; which Habits 
direct every Motion of the Hand, Voice, and Body, 
and prompt em readily, without any Deliberation or 
ſtudy d Conſideration what the next following Note or 
Motion will be. Agreeably to this Conceit, the 
antient Mychologiſts repreſented the Nature of the Uni- 


verſe by Pan playing ona Pipe or Harp, and being in 
love with the Nymph Eccho; as if Nature did by a kind 


of ſilent Melody make all the Parts of the Univerſe 
every where dance in meaſure and proportion, while it 
ſelf 1s delighted and raviſh'd with the Re-ecchoing of 


its own Harmony. 


Moreover, that ſomething may act artificially and 
for Ends, without comprehending the reaſon of what 
it does, may be further evinc'd from thoſe natural In- 
ſtints which are in Animals, and which without 
Knowledg direct em to - regularly, in order to the 
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good both of themſelves and of the Univerſe. As for 
example, the Bees in making Hony, and in framing 
their Combs and Hexagonical Cells ; the Spiders in 
ſpinning their Webs; the Birds in building their Neſts; 
and many other Animals in ſuch Actions of theirs, as 
would ſeem to argue a great Sagacity in 'em: whereas 
notwithſtanding, as Ariſtotle obſerves, They do theſe 
things neither by Art nor by Counſel, nor by any Deli. 
beration of their own ; and therefore are not Maſters of 
that Wiſdom, according to which they ad, but only 
paſſive to the Inſtincts and Impreſſes thereof made upon 
em. And indeed to affirm that brute Animals do all 
things by a Knowledg of their own, and which they 
themſelves are Maſters of, and that without any De- 
liberation or Conſultation, were to make em to be 
endu'd with a molt perfect Intellect, far tranſcending 
that of Human Soul whereas it is ſufficiently plain, 
that Brutes are not above Conſultation, but below it, 
and that theſe Inſtincts of Nature in 'em are nothing 
but a kind of Fate upon 'em. 

There is in the next place another Imperfection to be 
obſerv'd in the Plaſtick Nature; that as it does not com- 
prehend the Reaſon of its own Action, fo neither is it 
clearly and expreſly conſcious of what it does: in 


which reſpeCt it does not only fall ſhort of Human Art, 


but even of that very manner of acting which is in 
Brutes themſelves, who, tho they do not underſtand 
the 1eaſon of thoſe Actions, to which their natural 
Inſt incts lead 'em, yet are generally conceiv'd to be 
conſcious. of them, and to do them by Fancy: whereas 
the Plaſtick Nature 1n the Formation of Plants and Ani- 


mals ſeems to have no Animal Fancy, no expreſs Con- 


ſciouſneſs of what it does, or Self enjoyment in it, as 
Animals have. 
| Now 


Pl 
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Now weare well aware that this is a thing, which 
the narrow Principles of ſome late Philoſophers will 
not admit of, that there ſhould be any Action diſtin& 
from Local Motion, beſides expreſly conſcious Copitation. 
For they making the firſt general Heads of all Entity 
to be Extenſion and Cogitation, or extended Being and 
cogitative, and then ſuppoſing that the Eſſence of Co- 
gitation conſiſts in expreſs Conſciouſneſs, muſt needs 
by this means exclude ſuch a Plaſtict Life of Nature, 
as we ſpeak of, which is ſuppos'd to act without Ani- 
mal Fancy or expreſs Conſciouſneſs. Wherefore we 
conceive that the firſt Heads of * ought rather to 
be expreſs'd thus: Ant itypous or Reſiſting Extenſion 
and Life, that is, internal Energy and Self. Activity; 
and then again, that Life or internal Self. activity is to 
be ſubdivided into ſuch as acts either with expreſs Con- 
ſciouſneſs or Self. perception, or ſuch as is without it; 
the latter of which is this Plaſtict Life of Nature: 80 
that there may be an Action diſtinct from Local Motion 
or vital Energy, and not accompany'd with that Fancy 
or Conſciouſneſs, which is in the Energys of the Ani - 
mal Life; that is, there may be a ſimple internal Ener- 
gy or vital Self-motion, without that Duplication, 
which is included in the Nature of Conſciouſneſs, and. 
which makes a Being to be preſent with it ſelf, at- 
tentive to its own AQions or animadverſive of them, 
to perceive it ſelf to do or ſuffer, and to have a Fru- 
ition or Enjoyment of it ſelf. And indeed it muſt be 
granted that what moves Matter or determines the Mo- 
tion of it vitally, muſt needs do it by fome other Ener- 
oy of its own ; as it is reaſonable alſo to conceive, that 
it ſelf has ſome vital Sympathy with that Matter, upon 
which it acts: but we apprehend that both theſe ma 


be without expreſs Conſciouſneſs. Wherefore this 
N 2 Con- 
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Controverſy, whether the Energy of the Plaſtict Va. 
ture be Cogitation or no, ſeems to be but a mere Logo- 

machy or Diſpute about Words. For if clear and 
expreſs Conſciouſneſs be ſuppos d to be included. in Co- 
gitation, then muſt it needs be granted that Cogitation 


does not belong to the Plaſtick Life of Nature : but if 
the Notion of that Word be enlarg'd, ſo as to com- 


prchend all Action diſtin from Local Motion, and to 
be of equal extent with Life, then the Energy of Na. 
ture is Cogitation. Nevertheleſs, if any one think fit 
to attribute ſome obſcure. and imperfect Senſe or per. 
ception, different from that of Animals, to the Energy 
of Natare, and will therefore call it a kind- of drowſy 
unawaken'd Cogitat ion, I ſhall not much gainſay it, 
but ſhall grant with Plot inus, that Nature has indeed 
a certain dull and obſcure Idea of that which it ſtam 

and prints upon Matter; which Idea this Philoſopher 
ticks not to call a * Spectacle and Contemplamen, as 
likewiſe the Energy of Nature towards it, aÞ filet 
Contemplation; nay he allows that Nature may be faid 
to be in ſome ſenſe a || Lover off Spectacles or Conteme 

plation. | 


However, that there may be ſome vital Energy with- 
out clear and expreſs Conſciouſneſs, Animadverſin, 
Attention, or „ A ſeems reaſonable on ſeveral 

accounts. For firſt, thoſe Philoſophers themſelves, 
who make the Eſſence of the Soul to conſiſt in Cogi- 
tation, and again the Eſſence of Cogitation in clear and 
expreſs Conſciouſneſs, cannot render it any way pro- 
bable that the Souls of Men in all profound Sleeps, 
Lethargys and Apoplexys, as alſo all Embryo's in the 
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womb, from their very firſt Arrival thither, are never 
ſo much as one moment without expreſly conſcious: 
Cogitations which if they were, according to the 
Principles of their Philoſophy, they muſt ipſo fatto 
ceaſe to have a Being. Now if the Souls of Men and 
Animals be at any time without Conſciouſneſs and Self. 
perception, then muſt it needs be granted that clear and 
expreſs Conſciouſneſs is not eſſential ro Life. There is 
ſome appearance of Life and vital Spmpathy in certain 
Vegetables and Plants, which however call'd ſenſitive 
Plants and Plant- Animals, cannot be ſuppos'd to have 
Animal Senſe and Fancy or expreſs Conſciouſneſs in em; 
tho we are not ignorant in the mean time that ſome 
would endeavour to ſolve all thoſe Phenomens me- 
chanically. Ir is certain that our Human Souls them- 
ſelves are not always conſcious of whatever they have 
in them; for even the ſleeping Geometrician has, when 
in that State, all his Geometrical Theorems and Know- 
ledg ſome way in him; as alſo the ſleeping Muſician has 
all his muſical Skill and Songs: and therefore why may 
it not be poſſible for the Soul to have likewiſe ſome 
actual Energy in it, of which it is not expreſly con- 
ſcious ? We have all of us an experience of our doing 
many animal Actions without Attention, which we 
reflect upon afterwards, as alſo that we often continue 
a long Series of bodily Motions, by a mere virtual 
Intention of our. Minds, and as it were by half a Co- 
gitation. That vital Sympathy, by which our Soul 
| is united and ty'd faſt, as it were with a Knot, to the 
Body, is a thing that we have no direct Conſciouſneſs 
of, but only in its Effects; nor can we tell how we 
come to be ſo indifferently affected in our Souls, from 
the many different Motions made upon our Bodys; as 
likewiſe . we are not conſcious. to our. ſelves of that 
„ 5 f | Energy, 


Spirits of his Brain, from whence notwithſtanding as 


lar Demonſtration and Experiment, evincing the Syſole 
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Energy, by which we impreſs variety of Motions aud 
Figurations upon the animal Spirits of our Brain in our 
Phantaſlick Thoughts. For tho the Geometricien per. 
ceive himſelf to make Lines, Triangles, and Circles 'in 
the Duſt with his Finger, yet is he not aware how he 
makes all thoſe ſame Figures, firſt on the corporeal 


from a Glaſs, they are reffected to him; Fancy being 
rightly concluded by Ariſtotle to be a weak and obſcure 
Sen e. \ A . ; | 
There is alſo another more inferior kind of Plaſtich 
Power in the Soul, if we may ſo call it, by which it is 


formative of itsown Cogitat ions, whereof it ſelf is not 


always conſcious: as when in Sleep - or Dreams it 
frames interlocutory Diſcourſes between it ſelf and 
other Perſons in a long Series, with coherent Senſe and 
apt Connections, in which oftentimes it ſeems to be 
{urpriz'd with unexpected Anſwers and Repartees, tho 
itſelf were all the while the Poet and Inventor of the 
whole Fable. Not only our NiQations for the moſt 
part, when we are awake, but alſo our nocturnal Volu- 
rations in Sleep are perform'd with very little or no Cos. 
ſciouſueſs. Reſpiration, or that Motion of the Dia. 
phragmaand other Muſcles which cauſes it, may well 
be concluded to be always a vital, tho it be not alw 
an animal Motion; ſince no Man can affirm that he is 
pany conſcious to himſelf of that Energy of his 
Soul which produces it, when he is awake, much leſs when 
aſleep. Laſtly, the Carteſian Attempts, to ſolve the Mo- 
tion of the Heart mechanically, ſeem to be confuted by ocu- 


of the Heart to be a Muſcular Conſtriction, caus d by 
ſome vital Principle; to make which nothing elſe but 
a pulſifick corporeal Quality is very abſurd and wxphile- 

mM ſophical 
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ophical, Now as we have no voluntary Imper ; n or 


Dominion at all upon the Syſtole and Diaſtole of the 


Heart, ſo are we not conſcious to our ſelves of any 
Energy of our Soul, which cauſes 'em ; and therefore 
we may reaſonably, conclude from hence likewiſe, that 
there is ſome Vital Energy without Animal Fancy, ex- 
preſs Conſciouſneſs and Self-perception. 

Wherefore the Plaſtict Nature acting neither by 
Knowledg nor by Animal Fancy, neither electively nor 
intendingly, muſt be concluded to act fatalh, magically, 
and ſympathetically. To this purpoſe a curious and 
diligent Inquirer into Nature fays, That * Nature 
moves 45 it were by 4 kind of Fate or Command, acting 
according to Laws. Which Fate, or the Laws and 
Commands of the Deity concerning the Mundane 
Oeconomy (they being really the fame thing) ought 
not to be look*d on either as verbal things, or as mere 
Will and Copitation in the Mind of God: but as an 
energetical and effectual Principle conſtituted by the 
Deity, for the bringing of things decreed to paſs. 
The Aphrodifian Philoſopher, with others of the An- 
tients, have concluded that Fate and Nature are but two 
different Names for one and the ſame thing; and thus 
we ſay, that the Plaſtict Nature is the true and proper 
Fate of Matter, or the corporeal World, And now 
again we ſay, that whatever acts not by any Kyvwlede 
or Fancy, by any Will or Appetite of its own, but only 
fatally according to Laws and Impreffions made upon 
it, does alſo act magically and ſympathetically, as having 
not only one vital unitive Principle, which exiſts in all 
the Univerſe; but alſo a certain Vital Energy, not in 
the way of Kyowledg and Fancy, Will and Animal Ap- 
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petite, but fatally ſympathetical and magical: as indi 


Goddeſs, but a low and imperfect Creature. Foraſmuch 


that mutual Sympathy, of which we have a conſtant 
Experience, between our Soul and Body, being not a 

material andmechanical thing but vital, may be calld 
alſo Magical. From what has been hitherto declar'd 
concerning the Plaſtick Nature, it appears, that tho it 
be a thing, which as for Ends artificially, and which 
may be alſo call'd the Divine Art and Pate of the cot- 
poreal World: yet for all that ir is neither a God not 


as it is not Miſtreſs of that Reaſon and Wiſdom, ac- 
cording to which it acts, nor does it properly intend 
thoſe Ends which it acts for, nor indeed is it expreſly 
conſcious of what it does; it not k»owing, but only 
doing according to Commands and Laws impreſs'd on 
it. Neither of which things ought to ſeem ſtrange or 
incredible, ſince Nature may as well act regularly and 
artificially without any Knowledg and Conſciouſneſs of 
its own, as Forms of Letters compounded together, 
may print coherent Philoſophick Senſe, tho they under- 
ſtand nothing at all; and it may alſo act for the ſake 
of thoſe Ends, which are not intended by it ſelf, but 
by ſome higher Being, as well as the Saw or Hatchet 
does in the Hand of the Architect or Mechanick. In- 
deed our human Actions are not govern d by ſuch exat 
Reaſon, Art, and Wiſdom, nor carry'd on with ſuch - 
Conſtancy, Evenneſs, and Uniformity, as the Actions 
of Nature are; notwithſtanding which, ſince we act 
according to a Knowledg of our own, and are Maſters 
of that Wiſdom by which our Actions are directed, in 
that we do not act fataly only, but electively and in- 
tendingly, with Conſciouſneſs and Self-perception ; the 
rational Life, which is in us, ought to be accounted 
a much higher and nobler Perfection, than that Plaſtick 


Life 
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Life of Nature. Nay this Plaſtick Nature is fo far from 
being the firſt and higheſt Life, that it is indeed the 
laſt and loweſt of all Lives, it being really the ſame 
thing with the vegetative, which is inferior to the 
ſenſitive. 8 | "na 
However it muſt be own'd that this Plaſticł Nature 
contains in it no ſmall part of Divine Providence: but 
withal it being ſuch a thing as cannot act electively nor — 
wich diſcretion, it muſt alſo be granted that there is a 
higher and diviner Providence than this, which alſo 
preſides over the corporeal World it ſelf ; that it is not 
* Reaſon drown'd in Matter and confounded with it, 
which is the Supreme Governor of the World, but a Wl | 
Providence perfectly intellectual, abſtract, and free ll. 
from Matter. | 4 ; 5 
Again, tho the P/aſtick Nature be indeed the loweſt 
of all Lives, yet ſince it is a Life, it muſt needs be | 1 
Incorporeal, becauſe all Life is ſuch. For Body being 1 
nothing but Antitypous Extenſion or Reſiſting Bulk, no Wl 
thing but mere Outſide, together with paſſive Capa- 
bility, has no internal Energy, Self activity, or Life 8 
belonging to it; it is not able ſo much as to move it ſelf, 1 
and therefore much leſs can it artificially direct its owa 1 
Motion. Moreover, in the Effor mat ion of the Bodys | 
of Animals it is one and the ſelſ- ſame thing that directs 1 ; 
the Whole. That which contrives and frames the Eye, 1 | 
Wd 
| 


cannot be a diſtin thing from that which frames the 
Ear ; the ſame thing which delineates the Veins, muſt 
alſo form the Arterys; and that which. fabricates the 
Nerves, muſt alſo project the Muſcles and Joints ; it 
muſt be the ſame thing that deſigns and organizes the 
Heart and Brain with ſuch Communications betwixt 


* Ratio merſa & confuſa. | 4 
O 'em; 
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em; and one and the ſelf-ſame thing muſt needs have in 
it the intire Idea and Platform of the whole organick 
Body. For the ſeveral Parts of Matter diſtant from one 
another, acting alone by themſelves without any com. 
mon Director, being not able to confer together nor 
to communicate with each other, could never poſſibly 
conſpire to make up one ſuch orderly Syſtem or Frame 
as the Body of every Animal is. The ſame is alſo to 
be ſaid concerning the Plaſtick Nature of the whole 
corporeal Univerſe, * i» which all things are order d con- 
ſpiringly together into one. It muſt be one and the 
— thing which forms the whole World, otherwiſe 
it could never have faln into ſuch an uniform Order and 
Harmony. Now that which is one and the fame, 
acting upon ſeveral diſtant Parts of Matter, cannot be 
corporeal. Ariſtotle indeed is ſeverely cenfur'd by ſome 
learned Men, becauſe, tho he talks every where of ſuch 
a Nature as acts regularly, artificially and methodically, 
in order to the beſt, yet he does no where poſitively 
declare, whether this Nature of his be corporeal or in. 
corporeal, ſubſtantial or accidental; which yet is no leſs 
to be wonder'd at in him, thaa that he does not clearly 
determine theſe points even touching the Rational Soul, + 
but ſeems, as I have before intimated, to ſtagger un- 
certainly about em. However I ſay, that according 
to the Principles of his Philoſophy, it cannot be ſup- 
pos'd that Nature is corporeal ; becauſe in this no- 
thing elſe is attributed to Body, but Matter, Form, 


Nature . 
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" + See Cudworth's True Intel. Syſt. fol. 164. 
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Now if the Plsſtick Nature be incorporeal, then 
muſt it of neceſſity be either an inferior Power or Fa- 
culty of ſome Soul, which is alſo conſcious, ſenſitive, 
or rational, or elle a lower ſubſtantial Life by it ſelf, 
devoid of animal Conſciouſneſs. The Platonifts ſeem 
to affirm both theſe together, namely that there is a 
Plaſtick Nature lodg d in all particular Souls of Animals, 
Brutes and Men; and alſo that there is a general Plaſtick 
or Spermatick Principle of the whole Univerſe, diſtinct 
from their higher mundane Soul, tho ſubordinate to it, 
and dependent on it: and tho Axiſtotle does not ſo clearly 
acknowledg the Incorporeity and Subſtantiality of Souls, 
yet does he concur very much with this Platonict 
Doctrine, that Nature is either a lower Power or Fa- 
culty of ſome conſcious Soul, or elſe an inferior kind 
of Life by it ſelf, depending upon a Superior Soul x. 
And certainly it ſeems very agreeable to the Phenomena, 
to acknowledg ſomething in the Bodys of Animals 
ſuperior to Mechaniſm, as that may well be thought 
to be, which conſtantly keeps the more fluid Parts of 
em in the ſame Form and Figure, ſo as that they are 
not enormoully alter'd in their Growth by diſpropor- 
tionate Nouriſhment ; that which reftores Fleſh that 
was loſt, conſolidates diffoly'd Continuitys, incor- 
porates the newly receiv'd Nouriſhment, and joins it 
continuouſly with the prz-exiſtent Parts of Fleſh and 
Bone; which regenerates and repairs Veins conſum'd 
or cut off; which cauſes Dentition or the breeding of 
Teeth in ſo regular a manner, and that not only in 
Infants, but adult Perſons; which caſts off Excremeats, 
and diſcharges Superfluitys; which makes things ſeem 
ungrateful to an internal Senſe, which were notwith- 
* Sce Cudworth again, fol. 165, Oc. 
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ſtanding pleaſing to the Taſt ; that Nature of Hippocr ge 
which is the * Curatrix of Diſeaſes, and that Archewof 
the Chymiſts or Paracelſians, to which all Medicaments 
are but only ſubſervient, as being able to effect nothin 
of themſelves without it: I ſay, there ſeems to be ſi 
a Principle as this in the Bodys of Animals, which is 
not mechanical but vital; and therefore ſince Entitys are 
not to be multiply d without Neceſſity, we may with 
Ariſtotle conclude it to be a Þ certain Part of the Soul 
of thoſe Animals, or a lower inconſcious Power lodg'd 
in 'em. | 

But beſides this Plaſtick Nature, which is in Animals, 
forming their ſeveral Bodys artificially, like ſo many 
Microcoſms or little Worlds, there muſt be alſo a general 
Plaſtick Nature in the Macrocoſm, or whole corporeal 
Univerſe ; which makes all things thus to conſpire every 
where and agree together in one Harmony : Agree 
ably to what the Author de Mando writes, That one 
Power paſſing thro all things, order d and form d the 
whole World ; which Power again he calls a Spirit, and 
a living and generative Nature, and plainly declares it 
to be a thing diſtinct from the Deity, but withal ſub. 
ordinate to it and dependent on it. To this purpoſe 
|] Ariſtotle alſo ſpeaks very clearly and poſitively, telling 
us that we partake of Life and Underſtanding from 
that which is in the Univerſe, juſt as we partake of 
Heat and Cold, from the Heat and Cold which is in 


the Univerſe: which Notion, it is obſervable, that he 


borrow'd from Socrates, as both Xenophon and Plato 
give us to underſtand ; that Philoſopher having us'd it 


155 
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25 an Argumentation to prove a Deity. From whence 
it may be collected that Ariſtotle ſuppos d this Plaſtick 
Nature of the Univerle to be either a Part of ſome 
mundane Soul, which was alſo conſcious and intel- 
lectual, as that Plaſtick Nature in Animals is, or at 
leaſt ſome inferior Principle depending on fuch a Soul *. 
And indeed whatever the Doctrine of the modern 
Peripateticks be, we make no doubt at all, but that 
Ariſtotle himſelf held the World's Animation or a 
Mundane Soul, foraſmuch as he plainly declares himſelf 
concerning it elſewhere, ſaying, We commonly think of 
the Heavens as nothing elſe but Bodys and Monads, having 
only a certain Order, but altogether inanimate : whereas 
we ought on the contrary to conceive of them, as partaking 
of Life and Action; that is, as + Simplicius rightly ex- 
pounds the Place, as being endu'd with a rational or 
intellectual Life. And again ſays he in plain terms, 
|| The Heaven is animated, and has 4 Principle of Motion 
within it ſelf : where by the Heaven, as in many other 
places of Ariſtotle and Plato, is to be underſtood the 
whole World. 

But however, tho there were no ſuch Mundane Hul, 
as both Plato and Ariſtotle ſuppos d, diſt inct from the 
Supreme Deity, yet there might notwithſtanding be a 
Plaſtick Natureof the Univerſe, depending immediate- 
ly upon the Deity it ſelf. For the Plaſtick Nature 
eſſentially depends upon Mind or Intellect, and could 
not poſſibly be without it; for which reaſon the Philo- 
ſopher joins ** Mind and Nature both together. 


* H Niese LN n wal evev e. : 

f This he p Suey the Word gte of Action there us'd by Ariſtotle, which» 
he ſays is applicable to none but Rational Beings, In Lib. de Celo, I. 2. c. 12. 
$ | More- 
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Moreover, beſides this general P/aſtick Natare of the 
Univerſe, and thoſe particular Plaſtick Powers in the 
Souls of Animals, it is not impoſſible but that there 
may be other Plaſtict Natures allo, as certain lower 
Lives or vegetative Souls in ſome greater Parts of the 
Univerſe, all of 'em depending, if not upon ſome 
higher conſcious Soul in themſelves, yet at leaft upon 
a perfect Intellect preſiding over the Whole, As for 
example, tho it be not reaſonable to think that eve 
Plant, Herb, and Pile of Graſs has a particular Plaſtick 
Life or vegetative Soul of its own, diſtin& from the 
Mechaniſm of the Body, nor that the whole Earth is 
an Animal, endu'd with a conſcious Soul ; yet may 
there poſſibly be, for ought we know, one Plaſtick 
Nature or Life belonging to the whole terreſtrial or 
terraqueous Globe, by which all Plants and Vege- 
tables, continuous with it, may be differently form'd, 
according to their different Seeds; as alſo Minerals and 
other Bodys fram'd, and whatſoever elſe is above the 
power of Mechaniſm, effected as by the immediate 
Cauſe, tho always ſubordinate to other Cauſes ; the chief 
whereof is the Deity. And this perhaps may eaſe the 
Minds of thoſe, who cannot but think it coo much, 
to _ all upon one Plaſtick Nature of the Uni- 
verſe. 
And now we have finiſh'd our firſt Task, which 
to give an account of the Plaſtick Nature, the Sum 
whereof is this: That it is a certain lower Life than 
the Animal, which acts regularly and artificially, ac- 
cording to the Direction of Mind and Underſtanding, 
Reaſon and e for Ends, or in order to Good; tho 
it ſelf do not know the reaſon of what it does, nor is 
Miſtreſs of that Wiſdom, according to which it acts, 
but only a Servant to it, and a drudging * 
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of its Dictates; it operating fatally and ſympathetically, 
according to Laws and Commands preſcrib'd to it by 
a perfeft Intellect, and impreſs'd upon it; and which 
is neither a lower Faculty of ſome Conſcious Soul, or 
elſe an inferior kind of Life or Soul by it ſelf ; but is 
eſſentially dependent upon a higher kind of Life. 

We proceed in the next place to our other Under- 
taking, which is to ſhew- how groſly thoſe two forts 
of Atheiſts before mention'd, the Stoical or Coſmo- 
pleſtick, and the Stratonical or Hylozoick, both of em 
tho acknowledging this Plaſtick Life of Nature, yet 
do miſtake the Notion of it, or pervert and abuſe it, 
to make a certain ſpurious and counterfeit God-Almigh- 
ty of it, or firſt Principle of all things, thereby ex- 
cluding the true Omnipotent Deity, which is a perfect 
Mind or conſciouſly underſtanding Nature preſiding over 
the Univerſe, in that they ſubſtitute in the room of ir 
this ſtupid Plaſtick Nature. | 

Now the chief miſtakes of theſe Atheiſts concerning 


the Plaſtick Nature are theſe that follow: Firſt, in that 


they make that to be the firſt Principle of all, and the 
higheſt thing in the Univerſe, which is the laſt and 
loweſt of all Lives; a thing eſſentially ſecondary, deri- 
vative and dependent. For the Plaſtick Life of Na- 


ture is but the mere Umbrage of Iatellectuality, a faint. 


and ſhadowy Imitation of Mind and Underſtanding ; 
upon which it does as eſſentially depend, as the Shadow 
upon the Body, the Image in the Glaſs upon the Face, 
or the Eccho upon the original Voice, Wherefore 


- Ariſtotle acquits himſelf like a Philoſopher in joining 


Nature and Mind both together : whereas theſe Atheiſts 
do very abſurdly and unphiloſophically in — a 


ſenſleſs and inconſcious Nature to be the firſt Original of 
all things. | 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, theſe Atheiſts augment the former Error 
in ſuppoſing thoſe higher Lives of Senſe or Animalizy, 
and of Reaſon or Underitanding, to riſe both of 'em 
from that lower ſexſleſs Life of Nature, as the only 
original fundamental Life. Which is athing altogether 
as irrational and abſurd, as if one ſhould ſuppoſe the 
Light, which is in the Air. or Æther, to be the only 
original and fundamental Light, and the Light of the 
Sun and Stars to be but a ſecondary and derivative thing 
from it, and nothing elſe but the Light of the Air 
modiſy*d and improv'd by Condenſation. Or as if one 
ſhould maintain that the Sun and Moon and all the 
Stars were really nothing elſe but the mere Reflections 
of thoſe Images which we ſee in Rivers and Ponds of 
Water, But this has ever been the ſottiſh humour and 
guiſe of Atheiſts, to iavert the Order of the Univerſe, 
and to hang the Picture of the World, as that of a 
Man, with its Heels upward; conſcious Reaſon and 
Underſtanding being a far higher degree of Life and 
Perfection, than that dull Plaſtict Nature, which only acts, 
but does not tnom, can never poſſibly emerge out of it; 
nor can the Duplication of corporeal Organs be ever 
able to advance that ſimple and ſtupid Life of Nature 
into reflex Conſciouſneſs or Self-perception; nor can 
any Triplication or Retriplication of *em improve the 
ſame into Underſtanding. | 21 
Thirdly, the Hhiloxoiſts, for the better colouring of 
the former Errors, adulterate the Notion of the Plaſtick 
Life of Nature, confounding it with Wiſdom and U- 
derſtanding. And tho they acknowledg, that no animal. 
Senſe, Self- perception, or Conſciouſneſs belongs to it, 
yet will they have it to be a thing perfectly wiſe, and 
conſequently every Atom of ſenſleſs Matter, that is in 
the whole World to be ifallibiy Omniſcient, as to all 
| : ts 
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its own Capacitys and Congruitys, or whatſoever it 
ſelf can do or ſuffer, which is plainly contradictory. 
For tho there may be ſuch a thing as the Plaſtiet Nature, 
which according to the former deſcription of it, can 


do without knowing, and is devoid of expreſs Conſciouſ- 


neſs orSelf-perception ; yet perfect Knowledg andUnder- 
ſtanding without Conſciouſneſs is Nonſenſe and Im- 
poſſibility. Wherefore this muſt needs be condemn'd 
tor a great piece of Sottiſhneſs in the Hylozoick Atheiſts, 
that they attribute perfect Wiſdom and Underſtanding 
to a ſtupid inconſciows Nature, which is nothing but 


the mere drudging Inſtrument or manuary Opificer of 


perfect Mind. | ; 

Laſtly, theſe Atheiſts err in this, that they make 
this Plaſtick Life of Nature to be a mere material 
or corporeal thing : whereas Matter or Body cannot 
move it ſelf, much leſs then can it artificially order 
and diſpoſe its own Motion. And tho the Plaſtick 
Nature be indeed the loweſt of all Lives, yer, notwirh- 
ſtanding, ſince it is a Life or internal Energy and Self- 
activity, diſtin from Local Motion, it mult needs be 
incorporeal, all Life being eſſentially ſach, But the 
Hyloxoiſts conceive very grolly both of Life and Under- 
fandiog, ſpreading 'em all over upon Matter, and aecor- 
dingly {licing *em out as it were in different Quantitys 
and Bulks, together with it; they contending that 
they are but inadequate Conceptions of Body as the only 
Subſtance, and therefore concluding that the vulgarly 
receiv'd Notion of God is nothing elſe but ſuch an in- 
adequate Conception of the Matter of the whole cor- 
poreal Univerſe, miſtaken for a compleat and entire 
Subſtance by ir ſelf, and ſuppos?d to be the Cauſe of all 
things: which fond Dream or Dotage of theirs will be 
confuted 1n due place. 
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But here again on t'other hand I cannot but me 
this curſory Remark upon ſome eſpecially of the modern 
Atomologiſts : Firſt, I obſerve that the Carteſian Philo. 
ſophy is highly obnoxious to Cenſure upon ſome ae. 
counts, the chief whereof is this; that deviating from 
the primitive Moſchical Atomology, in rejecting all 
Plaſtick Nature, it derives the whole Syſtem-of the 
corporeal Univerſe from the neceſſary Motion of Matter. 
only divided into Particles inſenſibly ſmall, and turned 
round in a Vortex, without the guidance or direction of 
any underſtanding Nature; Which way, tho it boaſt 
of ſolving all the corporeal Phenomena by mere for. 
tuitous Mechaniſm, and without any final or mentd 
Cauſality, yet does it give no account at all of the preat- - 
eſt of all Phænomena, which is the * orderly Regalarity 
and Harmony of the Mundane Syſtem. The occaſion 
of which miſcarriage has been already intimated, 
namely from the acknowledging of only two Heads of 
Being, extended and cogitative ; and making the Eſſence 
of Cogitation to conſiſt in expreſs Conſciouſneſs ; from 
whence it follows that there could be no Plaſtick Nature, 
and therefore either all things muſt be done by for 
tuitous Mechaniſm, or elſe God himſelf be brought 
immediately upon the ſtage for ſolving all Phenomena. 
Which latter Abſurdity our Philoſopher being very 
careful to avoid, caſt himſelf upon the former, the 
baniſhing of all final and mental Cauſality quite out of 
the World, and acknowledging no other Philoſophick 
Cauſes but only the material and mechanical. It cannot 
be deny d but that even ſome of the antient religious 
Atomiſts were alſo too much infected with this mecha- 
nizing Humour: but Des Cartes has not only outdone 
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Chap. 4» of Atheiſm confuted. 1069 
them all in this, but even the Atheiſts themſelves, as 
ſhall be ſhewn hereafter ; while as much as in him lay, 
he endeavour'd to diſarm the World of that grand Ar- 
gument for a Deity, taken from the regular Frame and 


Harmony of the Univerſe, To which groſs miſ- 


carriage of his we may alſo add another, in that he 
ſeems to make Matter zeceſſarily exiſtent and eſſentially 
infinite and eternal. Notwithſtanding all which, we 
cannot entertain that uncharitable Opinion of him, that 
he really deſign'd Atheiſm; the fundamental Principles 
of his Philoſophy being ſuch, as that no Atheiſtick 
Structure can be built upon em. But ſhortly after this 
Carteſian Reſtitution of the primitive Atomology, which 
acknowledges incorporeal Subſtance, we have had 
Leucippus and Democritus reviv'd, who have brought 
again upon the ſtage that other Atheiſtick Aromology, 
which makes ſenſleſs and lifelefs* Atoms to be the only 
Principles of all things in the Univerſe, thereby neceſſa- 
rily excluding, beſides Incorporeal Subſtance and the Im- 
mortality of Souls, a Deity alſo and natural Morality ; 
and making all Actions and Events materially and me- 
chanically neceſſary. ; 

Bur now we having thus far obſerv'd the ſtanding 
and ſtrength, and view'd the Intrenchments of our 
Enemys, it is, I think, high time for us to come to an 
Attack. It is certain that the Source of all Atheiſm is 
generally a dull and earthy Disbelief of the Exiſtence 
of things beyond the reach of Senſe; and it cannot be 
deny'd but that there is ſomething of Immorality as well 


ia the Temper as Doctrine of Atheiſts : norwithſtand- 
ing which it muſt not thercfore be concluded that all 


Dogmatick Atheiſts came to be ſuch merely by means 
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of groſs Intemperance, Senſuality, and Debauchery; 
Vi for beſides theſe there is alſo a kind of externally hone 


$ | or civiliz d Atheifts, who are tempted to Atheiſm 
4 E 


merely by an affectation of Singularity, or of ſeeming 
wiſer than the generality of Mankind : agreeably to 
what the Athenian Hoſt told Clinias in Plato; There , 
ſaid he, another Cauſe of Atheiſm, which you, who live 
retiredly are not aware of, namely a certain * grievous Ip- 
norance, which notwithſtanding has the appearance of the 
greateſt Wiſdom. And this indeed was one great rea- 
{on, which induc'd me nakedly to reveal all the Myſte- 
rys of Atheiſm, becauſe I conſider'd, that ſo long as 
thele things are conceal'd and kept in hugget-mugger, 
many will be the rather apt to ſuſpect, that there is 
ſome great depth and profundity of Wiſdom lodgd in 
em, and that they prove ſome noble and generous Truth, 
which the bigotted Religioniſts endeavour to ſmother, 
W hereas 1n the Sequel of this Writing I ſhall withal 
ſhew that Atheiſm inſtead of being grounded on ſolid 
Wiſdom and Philoſophy, is really nothing elſe but a 
moſt grievous Ignorance, Sottiſhneſs, and Stupidity; 
| that all its pretended Reaſonings are vain Imaginations 
| of deluded Minds, and void of all Truth and Reality. 
Nor ſhall I only confute the Atheiftick Arguments, 
and ſo ſtand in the defenſive poſture, but I ſhall alſo 
aſſault Atheiſm with its own Weapons, and plainly 
demonſtrate that all the Forms of it are unintelligible 
Nonſenſe and abſolute Impoſſibility to human Reaſon; 
as likewiſe over and above I ſhall occaſionally inſert. 
ſome, as I think, undeniable Arguments for a Deity. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Idea of God declar d, in way of Anſwer to the 
firſt Atheiſtick Argument; and the grand Ob- 
jection againſt the Naturality of this Idea, as eſſen- 
tially including in it Unity or Onelyneſs, remov'd. 
Prov'd at large that the intelligent Pagans generally 
acknowledg'd one Supreme Deity. "I. 


HE firſt Atheiſtick Ground we propos'd is this: 

That there is no Idea of God, and therefore either 
no ſuch thing exiſting in Nature, or at leaſt no poſſi- 
ble Evidence of it. Now to affirm that there is no 
Ides of God, is all one as to affirm that there is no- 
Conception of the Mznd anſwering to that Word or 
Name; and this the modern Atheiſts ſtick not to main- 
tain, that the word God has no Signification, and that 
there is no other Idea or Conception in mens Minds an- 
ſwering to it beſides the mere Phantaſm of. the Sound. 
Now for any one to go about ſoberly to confute this, and 
to prove that God is not only a Mord without ſignifi- 
cation, and that Men do not every where pay all their 
religious Devotions to the mere Phanza/m of a tranſient 
Sound, expecting all. Good from it, might very well 
ſeem to all intelligent Perſons. a moſt abſurd and ri- 
diculous Undertaking; both becauſe the thing is ſo 
evident in it ſelf, and becauſe the plaineſt things of all 
can leaſt be proved. Wherefore we ſhall here ſuggeſt 
but thus much, that ſince there are different Words. for 


SK _ 
/ ; 


iſtence they that affirm are call'd Theiſts, and they 
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God in ſeveral Languages, and Men have the ſame 
Notion or Conception in their Minds anſwering to. 
them all; it muſt needs be granted, that they have- 
ſome other Idea or Conception belonging to thoſe 
Words, beſides the Phantaſms of their — Sounds. 
And indeed it can be nothing elſe but either mon 
Settiſhneſs and Stupidity of Mind, or elſe prodigious 
Impudence in theſe Atheilts to deny that there is any 
Idea of God at all in the Minds of Men, or that the 
Word has any ſignification. | L 
But whatever theſe Atheiſts deny in Words, it is 
notwithſtanding evident, that even they themſelves 
have am Idea or Conception in their Minds anſweri 
to the word God, even when they deny his Exiſtence, 
becauſe otherwiſe they would deny the Exiſtence of 
Nothing. Nor can it be at all doubted, but that they 
have alſo the ſame Idea of God with Theiſts, inaſmuch 
as they deny the Exiſtence of no other thing, but what 
theſe latter aſſert. And as in all other Controverſys, 
when Men diſpute together, the one affirming, the 


bother denying, both Partys muſt needs have the ſame 


Idea in their Minds of what they diſpute about, other. 
wile their Diſputation would be bur a kind of Babel 
Language and Confuſion : So muſt it likewiſe be in this 
p eſent Controverſy between Theiſts and Atheiſts. 
Neither indeed would there be any Controverſy at all 
between em, did they not both by God mean one and 
the ſame thing; nor would the Atheiſts be any longer 
Atheiſts, did they not deny the Exiſtence of that 
very lame thing, which the Atheiſts affirm, but of 
ſomething elſe. - ee CE 

Wherefore we ſhall in the next place declare what 


this Idea of God is, or what is that thing, whoſe Ex- 


that 
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that deny it, Atheiſts. In order to which we muſt 
firſt lay down this Lemme or preparatory Propoſition : 
That as it is generally acknowledg d, that all things 
did not exiſt from Eternity, ſuch as they are, Uamade, 
but that ſome things were made and generated or. pro- 
duc'd; ſo is it not poſſible that all things ſhould be 
made neither, but there muſt of neceſſity be ſomething 
{elf-exiſtens from Eternity and anmade; becauſe if 
there had been nothing, there could never have been 
any thing. The reaſon of which is ſo evident and 
irreſiſtible, that even the Atheiſts confeſs themſelves 
conquer*d by it, ang readily acknowledg it for an un- 
queſtionable Truth, that there muſt be ſomething, 
which was never made or producd, and which therefore 
was the Cauſe of thoſe other things that are Made; 
ſomething ſelf: originated and ſelfexiſtent, which is as 
well incorruptible as ingenerable; whole Exiſtence there- 
fore mult needs be weceſſary, becauſe if it were ſuppos'd 
to have happen'd by Chance to exiſt from Eternity. then 
might it as well happen again to ceaſe to be. Where- 
fore all the queſtion now is, what is this ingenerable 
and incorruptible, this ſelf-originated -and ſeſf exiſtent 
thing, which is the Cauſe of all other things that are. 
Now there are two grand Opinions oppoſite to each 
other concerning it: For firſt ſome contend that the 
only ſelf-exiſtent, unmade, and incorruptible thing, and 
firſt Principle of all others, is ſenſieſs Matter, that is, 
Matter either perſectly dead and ſtupid, or at leaſt 
devoid of all' animaliſh and conſcious Life. But be- 
cauſe this is really the loweſ and moſt imperfect of all 
Beings, others on the contrary judg it reaſonable, that 
the firſt Principle and Original of all things ſhould, be 
that, which is moſt perfect, as Ariſtotle obſerves of 
| | Pherecyaes 
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Pherecydes and his Followers, that they made the * FI 


Cauſe and Principle of Generation to be the beſt: and - 
hen apprehending, that to be endu'd with conſciow 
Life and Under ftanding, is a much greater Perfection, 
than to be devoid of both, as Balbas in Þ Cicero de. 
clares upon this very occaſion. They therefore con: 
cluded that the only nmade thing, which was the 
Principle, Canſe, and Original of all other things, was 
not ſenſleſs Matter, but a perfect, conſcious, underſftand- 
ing Nature or Mind; and ſuch are properly term'4 
Theiſts: whereas they, who hold that ſenſleſs Matter 
is the firſt Original of all, —_— to avoid the dif. 
grace of Atheiſm, they may indeed. abuſively apply to 
this the Name of God, as tis known that Anaximanier, 
Epicharmus, Pliny, and others mention'd by Ariftotle 
have done, yet are notwithſtanding properly Atheiſts; 
this being the only true and genuine Idea of God in 
general, That he « a perfect, conſcious, underſtanding 
Being or Mind, exiſting of it ſelf from Eternity, andthe 
Cauſe of all other things. But that we may more fully 
and punQually declare the true Idea of God, we muſt 
here take notice of a certain Opinion of ſome Philo- 
ſophers, who went as it were in a middle way betwixt 
both the former, and neither made Matter alone, nor 
God the ſole Principle of all things: but join'd 'em 
both together, and held two firſt Principles or ſelf- 
exiſtent unmade Beings, independent upon one another, 
God and Matter. Among theſe the Stoicks are to be 
reckon'd, who notwithſtanding, becauſe they held 
that there was no other Subſtance but Body, ſtrangely 
confounded themſelves, being thereby neceſſitated to 
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make their two firſt Principles, the active and the 
»4/fve, to be both of em really bur one and the ſelf-ſame 
Hub tante, as we find their Doctrine repreſented by 
Cicero. But beſides theſe Stoicts, there were alſo other 
Philoſophers, who admitting of Incorporeal Sub#ance, 
ſuppos'd two firſt Principles, as Subſtances really diſtinct 
from each other, that were co-exiſtent from Eternity, 
an Incorporeal Deity and Matter: as for example, Anax- 
a20r4s, Archelaus, Atticus, and many more; nay P/ 
thagoras himſelf was reckon'd among thoſe by Nume- 
ius; and Plato, by Plutarch and Laertius *. And we 
find it en taken for granted that Ari#otle alſo 
was of this perſuaſion, tho it cannot be certainly con- 
cluded from thence, as ſome ſeem to think, becauſe he 
aſſerted the Eternity of the World; Plotinus, Por- 
phyrius, Jamblichus, Proclus, and Simplicius having 
done the like : yet notwithſtanding they maintain'd, - 

that God was the ſole Principle of all things, and that 
Matter alſo was deriv'd from him. But it is plain that 
Plutarch was an Abettor of this Doctrine, from his 
Diſcourſe upon the Platonick Pſychogonia, beſides other 
places, It is alſo well known that Hermogenes and 
other antient Pretenders to Chriſtianity did in like 
manner aſſert the Self-exiFence, and Improduction of 
the Matter, for which reaſon, as Tertullian obſerves, 
they were commonly call'd + Materiarian Hereticks. 
Laſtly, it is alſo ſufficiently known that ſome modern 
Sects of the Chriſtian Profeſſion at this day, do alſo 
aſſert the Uncreatedneſs of Matter, ſuppoſing likewiſe, 
as the Stoicks did, that Body is the only Subſtance, —- 
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Now of all theſe, whoſoever they were, who thus 
maiatain'd two ſelf-exiftent Principles, God and Mg. 
ter, we may pronounce univerſally, that they were 
neither better nor worſe than a kind of | imperfe 
Theiſts. They had a certain Notion or Idea of God, 
ſuch as it was, which ſeems to be the very ſame with 
that expreſs'd in Ariſtotle, & an Animal the Beſt Eter- 
nal; and is alſo repreſented by Epicurws in this manner, 
Tan Animal which has all Happineſs with Incorruptibility, 
In which Deſcrip:ions they both. acknowledg'd, that 
beſides ſenſleſs Matter, there was alſo an animaliſh or 
conſcious, or perceptive Nature, ſelfexiſtent from Eter- 
nity, in oppoſition to Atheiſts, who made Matter 
either devoid of all manner of Life, or at leaſt of ſach 
as is animaliſh and. conſcious, to be the ſole. Principle 
of all things. For it has been often obſerv'd, that 
ſome Atheiſts attributed a kind of Plaſtick Life or 
Nature to that Matter, which they made to be 
the only Principle of the Univerſe; and theſe two ſorts 
of Atheiſms were long ſince taken notice of by || Seneca. 
But no Atheiſt ever acknowledg'd conſcious Animality to 
be a firſt Principle in the Univerſe, nor that the Whol: 
was govern'd by any animaliſb, ſentient, and underfland- 
ing Nature, preſiding = it as the Head of it ; but, as 
I have before declar'd, they concluded all Animals and 
Animality, all conſcious, ſentient, and ſelf- perceptive 
Life to be generated and corrupted, Or educ'd out of Wo- 
thing and reduc'd to Nothing again : Wherefore, agree- 
ably to what Baibus in Cicero declares, they who on the 
contrary aſſerted Animality and conſciou Life to be the 
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Erſt Principle or unmade thing in the Univerſe, are to 
de accounted Theiſts, But to diſtinguiſh this Divine 


Asimal from all others, theſe Philoſophers add, That it 


is the“ Beſt and moſt happy Animal; alſo theſe Mate- 
riarian Theiſts acknowledg'd God to be a perfectly 
underſtanding Being, and ſuch as alſo had Power over all 
the Matter of the Univerſe, this being utterly unable 
to move it ſelf, or to produce any 'thing without him. 
And all of 'em, except the Auaxagorean, concluded, that 
he was the Creator of all the Forms of inanimate Bo- 
dys, and of the Souls of Animals. In ſhort, it was 
univerſally agreed among em, that he was at leaſt 
the Orderer and Diſpoſer of all, and that he might 
therefore upon that account be well call'd the Maker or 
Framer of the World. Notwithſtanding which, ſo 
long as they maintain'd Matter to exiſt independently 
on God, and ſometimes alſo to be contumacious and re- 
fractory to him, and by that means to be the Cauſe of 
Evil, contrary to the Divine Will, it is plain that they 
could not acknowledg the DivineOmniportence, according 
to the full and proper ſenſe of it; wheace it allo follows 
that thoſe Materialiſts had not a right and genuine Idea 
of God. | 0 
Nevertheleſs it does not therefore follow, that they 
muſt needs be concluded abſolute Atheiſts; for there 
may be a Latitude allow d in Theiſm : and tho in a ſtrict 
and proper ſenſe they be only Theiſts, who acknowledg 
one God perfectly omnipotent to be the ſole Original of 


all things, andas well the Cauſe of Matter, as of every 


thing elſe ; yet does it ſeem reaſonable that ſuch Con- 
ſiderat ion ſhould be had of the Infirmity of Human 
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Underſtandings, as that the Word may be extended 
further, ſo as to comprehend within it thofe alſo, who 
aſſert one intellectual Principle, /e/f-exiſtent from Eter. 
nity, the Framer and Governor of the whole World, 
tho not the Creator of the Matter; and that none 
ſhould be condemn'd for abſolute Atheiſts, merely be- 
cauſe they hold eternal uncreated Matter, unlefs they 
alſo deny an eternal unmade Underſtanding, ruling over 
the Matter, and ſo make ſenſleſs Matter the ſole Ori. 
ginal of all things. And this certainly is moſt agreeable 
to common Apprehenſions; for Democritus and Epicury; 
would never have been condemn'd as Atheiſts, merely 
for aſſerting eternal ſelf-exiſtent Atoms, any more than 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus were, who maintain'd the 
ſame thing; had they not alſo deny'd that other Prin- 
ciple of theirs, a perfect Mind, and concluded that the 
World was made * without the ordering and diſpoſing of 
any intelligent Being, which had all Happineſs with Incor- 
ruptibility. © vil Fs 
The true and proper Idea of God in its moſt con. 
trated Form is this: 4 Being abſolutely perfect. For 


this is that alone, to which aeceſſary Exiſtence is efſer- 


tial, and of which it is demonſtrable. Now as ab- 


ſolute Perfection includes in it all that belongs to the 


Deity, ſo does it not only comprehend beſides meceſſary 
Exiſtence per ſect Kyowledg or Underſtanding; bur allo 
Omnipotence or infinite Power; and therefore neither 
Matter nor any thing elſe can exiſt of it ſelf, inde 

dently on God ; but he is the only Principle and Source, 
from which all other things are deriv'd. But becauſe 
this infinite Power is a thing which the Atheiſts quatrel 
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much with, as tho it were altogether unintelligible and 
therefore impaſſible, we ſhall here briefly declare the 
ſenſe of ir, and render it, as we think, eaſily con- 
ceivable in theſe two particulars : Firſt, that by infinite 
Power is meant nothing elle but perfect Power, or, as 
Simplicius calls it, a x whole and intire Power, ſuch as 
has no mixture of Impotency, or Defect of Power 
mingl'd with it: And then again, that this perfect 
power, which is alſo the ſame with infinite, is really 
nothing elſe but a Power of producing and doing what - 
ſoever is conceivable, and which does not imply a Con- 
tradition ; Conception being the only meaſure of Power, 
as ſhall be more fully ſhewa ia due place. - 

Now here we think fit to obſerve, that the Pagan 
Theiſts did themſelves alſo commonly own Omnipo- 
tence, as an Attribute of the Deity, as might be made 
appear from ſundry Paſſages of their Writings: parti- 
cularly of Linus, Homer, Callimachus, Agat ho, Virgil, 
and Ovid T. Nay that Atheiſts themſelves under Pa- 
ganiſin look'd upon Omnipotence or infinite Power as an 
eſſential Attribute of the Deity, is plain from the Words 
of Lucretius, in which he tells us, that Epicurus in 
order to the taking away of Religion ſet himſelf to con- 
fute] infinite Power; and he again condemns Religioniſts 
as guilty of great Folly in aſſerting Omnipotence Væ. 

But we have not yet diſpatch'd all, that belongs to 
the intire Idea of God. For Kynowleds and Power alone 
will not make a God: accordiugly God is generally 
conceiv'd to be a moſt wenerable and deſirable Being. 


: " O0 Hue, 2 a 
1 See 'em quoted in Cudworth's True Intellect. Syſtem, f. 201. J Lib. 1. 
* Rurſus in antiquas referunxur Religiones, 
Et Dominos acres aſciſcunt, ome poſſe, 
Quos miſeri credunt, ignari quid queat eſſe, 
Qud nequear, Oe. . 2 * 
Whereas. * 
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Whereas. an omniſcient and ommipotent arbitrary Dei 
that has nothing either of Benignity or Moralth is. hs - 
Nature, to regulate its Will, as it could not be truly | 
auguſt and venerable, according to that Maxim, 


* without Goodneſs there i no Majeſty ; ſo neither could 


it be deſirable, as being that, which could be 

fear'd and dreaded, but not have any firm Faith or Af. 
fiance plac'd in it. And indeed an omnipotent arhj- 
trary Deity may ſeem in ſome ſenſe a worſe and more 
undeſirable thing, than the Manichæan evil God: for- 
aſmuch as the latter could be but finitely evil, whereas 


the former might be ſo infinitely. Wherefore I think 


the Manichean Hypotheſis taken altogether is to be 
prefer'd before that of one omnipotent arbitrary Deity, 
devoid of Goodneſs and Morality, ruling. all things: 
becauſe there the evil Principle is yok'd with another 
eſſentially good, checking and controlling it. And 
withal it ſeems leſs diſhonourable to God to impute to 


Neither can Power and Knowledg alone make a. Being 
in it ſelf compleatly happy 3 and accordingly we have 
all of us by Nature, as both Plato and Ariſtotle call it, 
a certain Preſage and Divination in our Minds, of 
higher Good and Perfection, than either Power or Know- 
ledg. Kyxowledg is plainly to be prefer'd before Power, 
as that which direQs and rules its blind Impetus and 
Force; and Ariſtotle declares, that there i ſomethi 
better than Reaſon and Knowledg,which is the Principlt 
Original of it ||: where he alſo intimates this to be the 
proper and eſſential Character of the Deity ; for 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 1 19 | 
& what, ſays he, * there that can be better than Kynowledg, 
but God? Likewiſe the ſame Philoſopher elſewhere 
plainly determines, that there is Morality in the Na- 
ture of God, and that his Happineſs chiefly conſiſts in 
that, and not in external things, and in the exerciſe of 
Power. Which Doctrine of Ariſtotle ſeems to have 

been borrow?d from Plato, who in his Dialogues: de Re- 
publics, diſcourſing about moral Vertue, occaſionally 
falls upon a Diſpure concerning the chiefeſt Good; 
wherein he concludes that it neither conſiſted in Pleaſure 
as ſuch, according to the Opinion of the Vulgær; nor 
yet in mere Kyowlede and Underftanding, according to 
the conceit of others, who were more polite and in- 
enious. And what he adds to this purpoſe afterwards, 
eems to be little more, than what may be experimen- 
tally found within our felves, 7 that there is a 
certain Life or vital and moral Diſpoſition of Soul, 
which is much more inwardly and thoroughly ſatiſ- 
factory, not only than ſenſual Pleaſore, but alſo than all 
Kyowledg and Speculation whatſoever J. 
But whatever this chiefeſt Good be, which is a Per- 
fection ſuperior to Kyowledg and Underftanding ; that 
Philoſopher is poſitive, that it muſt needs be firſt and 
principally in God, who is therefore call'd by him the 
very || Idea or Eſſence of Good: agreeably to the Doctrine 
of the Pythag oreans, and particularly of Timens Locrus; 
as alſo to that of the Hebrew Cabaliſts, who do alſo 
make a Sephirah in the Deity ſuperior both to Binah and 
Chochmah, Underflanding and Wiſdom, which they call 
Chether or the Crown ; which Cabaliftick Learning ſome 
0 OR | — 8 
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would ſuſpect to have been very antient among the Jen 
and that Parmenides was tinCtur'd with it, he calling 
God in like manner the * Cromn; for which Velleius in 
Cicero blames him. 8 | 
But all this while we ſeem to be to ſeek what the 
chief and higheſt Good ſuperior to Knowledg is, in 
which the Eſſence of the Deity principally con- 
ſiſts; and it cannot be deny'd but that Plato ſometimes 
talks too metaphyſically and cloudily about it: for which 
cauſe as he lay open to the laſh of Axiſtotle, ſo was he 
alſo vulgarly dos ey for it. However, he, pov in- 
timates theſe two things concerning it: Firſt, that this 
Nature of Good, which is alſo that of God, includes 
Benignity in it, when he gives this account of God's 
both making the World, and after ſuch a manner, 
namely, becauſe he was good, and that which is good has 
no Exvy in it; and therefore he both made the World, and 
alſo made it as well and as like to himſelf as was poſſible. 
And ſecondly, that it comprehends eminently all Vertue 
and Juſtice, the Divine Nature being the original Pat- 
tern hereof ; whence Vertue is defin'd an Aſimilation to 
the Deity : So that Juſtice and Honeſty are no factitious 
things, made by the Will and Command of the more 
Powerful to the Weaker, but they are Nature and 
Perfection, and are derived downward to us from the 
Deity. 
| Bur the Holy Scripture without any Metaphylical 
Pomp and Obſcurity tells us plainly both what is that 
higheſt Perfection of intellectual Beings, which & better 
than Reaſon and K nowledg, and which is alſo the Source, 
Life and Soul of all Morality, namely that it is Charity 
or Love. Tho 1 ſpeak with the Tongue of Men and An- 
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gels, ſays the Apoſtle, and have not Love, I am but 4 
ſounding Braſs or a tinkling Cymbal, which only makes a 
noiſe without any inward Life; ad tho I have Prophecy 


and under ſtand all Myſteries and all Kynowledg, and tho I 


have all Faith, ſo that I could remove Mountains, and 
have not Love, I am nothing; that is, I have no inward 
ſatisfaction, no true Peace or Happineſs: and thou! 
beſtow all my Goods to feed the Poor, and give my Body 
tobe burn'd, and have not Love, it profiteth me nothing ; 
Iam for all that, utterly deſtitute of all true Morality, 
Vertue and Grace, And accordingly it tells us. further 
what the Nature of God is, that he is properly neither 
Power nor Kyowledg, tho having the Perfection of both 
theſe in him, but that he is Love. And certainly whatever 


dark Thoughts concerning the Deity ſome Men in their 


Cells may ſir bioodiag on, it can never be reaſonably con- 
ceiv'd, that what is the molt ſelf-ſufficient and ſelf-happy 
Being ſhould have any narrow and ſelfiſh Deſigns abroad 
without it ſelf, much leſs. that it ſhould harbour any 
malignant and *deſpiteful 'ones toward its Creatures, 
Nevertheleſs becauſe ſo many are apt to abuſe the No- 
tion of the Divine Love and Goodneſs, and to frame 
ſuch Conceptions of it, as deſtroy that awful and reve- 
rential Fear, which ought to be had of the Deity, and 


make Men preſumptuous and regardleſs of their Lives, 


therefore we think fit to ſuperadd allo here, that God 
is no ſoft or fond or partial Love, but that Juſtice is an 
eſſential Branch of this Divine Goodneſs, God being, as 
the Writer De Mundo well expreſſes ir, an * impartial 
Las, and, as Plato, | the Meaſure of all things. Nay, 
it is evident that Atheiſts themſelves, in thoſe former 
times of Paganiſm, took it for granted, that Goodneſs 
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was an eſſential Attribute of the Deity, 'whoſe By. 
iſtence they oppos'd, as appears by thoſe Argumen- 
tations of theirs before mention'd, -particularly the 
twelfth and thirteenth taken from the Topick of Evil,, 
the pretended ill Frame of things, and want of Provi- 
dence over human Affairs. Which if they were true, 
would not at all diſprove ſuch an arbitrary Deity, as i; 
fancy*'d by ſome to be made up of nothing but Will and 


Power, without any eſſential Goodneſs and Juſtice. But 


thoſe Arguments of the Atheiſts are directly leverd 
againſt the Deity, according to the true Idea or Notion 
of it; and could they be made good, would do exe- 
cution upon the ſame. For it cannot be deny'd but that 
the natural conſequence of this Doctrine, that there is 
a God eſſentially good, is this, that therefore the World 
is well made and govern'd. But we ſhall hereafter de- 
clare that tho there be Evil in the Parts of the World, 
yet is therenone in the Whole; and that moral Evils are 
not imputable to the Deity. 

Thus we have propos'd the three principal Attributs 
of the Deity: the firſt of which is infinite Goodneſs 
with Fecundity; the ſecond, infinite Kyowledg and 
Wiſdom; and the laſt, infinite, active, and perceptive 
Power. From which three Divine Attributes the Py- 
thagoreans and Platoniſts ſeem'd to have fram'd their 
Trinity of Archical Hypoſtsſes, ſuch as have the nature 
of Principles in the Univerſe ; and which tho they ap- 
prehended, as ſeveral diſtinct Subſtances gradually ſub- 
ordinate to one another, yet many times they extend the 
70 Oo or Divinity ſo far, as to comprehend them all 
within it. But of this Pythagorick Trinity J ſhall ſay 
more hereafter. By this time we may inlarge, and 
fill up that compendious Idea of God, which has been 
premis'd, namely that he is a Being abſolutely mes 

| | | J 


Chap: 4. of Atheiſm conſated. u=2: 
by adding further to it what is more particular, namely 
that ke is infinitely good, wiſe and powerful, neceſſa- 
rily exiſting, and not only the Framer of the World, 
but alſo the Cauſe of all things; which Idea of the 
Deity is ſufficient in order to our preſent Under- 
taking. 2884 

However again, if we would not only attend to 
what is barely neceſſary for a Diſpute with Atheiſts, 
but alſo conſider the Satisfaction of other free and devout 
Minds, that are hearty and ſincere Lovers of this moſt 
admirable and moſt glorious Being, we might venture 
for their gratification to propoſe a yet more full, more 
free and copious Deſcription of the Deity, after this 
manner: God i a Being abſolutely perfect, unmade, or 
ſelf originated and neceſſarily exiſting, that has an infinite 
Fecundity in him, and virtually contains all things; as 
alſo an infinite Benignity or overflowing. Love, uninvidi- 
ouſly diſplaying or communicating it ſelf, together with 
an impartial Reftitude or Nature of Juſtice : who fully 
comprehends himſelf, and the Extent of his own Fecundity; 
and therefore all the Frame or Syſtem of the Whole : who 
has alſo infinite active and perceptive Power : the Fountain 
of all things, who made all that could be made and was fit 
to be made, producing them according to his own Nature, his 
eſſential Goodneſs and Wiſdom, and therefore according to 
the beſt Pattern and in the beſt manner poſſible, for the 
good of the Whole ; and reconciling all the Variety and 
Contrariety of things in the Univerſe into one moſt ad- 
mirable and lovely Harmony. Laſtly, who contains and 
upholds all things, and governs em after the beſt manner 
alſo, and that without any Force or Violence, they being. 
all naturally” ſubjet# to hu Authority, and readily obeying 
his Laws. Whence we ſee that God is ſuch a Being, as 
that if he could be ſuppos'd not to be, there is nothing 

KB whoſe 
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whoſe Exiſtence a good Man could poſſibly more wiſh 
or deſire. Allo hence it appears, that there can be but 
one ſuch Being, and that Unity or Singularity. is eſſen- 
tial to it: foraſmuch as there cannot poſſibly be more 
than one ſupreme, than one omnipotent Or infinitely pow- 
erful Being, and than one Cauſe of all Beings beſides it 
ſelf. And however Epicurus endeavouring to pervert 
and adulterate the Notion of God, . pretended to ſatisfy 
that natural Prolepſis and Anticipation in the Minds of 
Men by a counterfeit and feign'd aſſerting of a multi- 
plicity of . co-ordinate Deitys, independent upon one 
Supreme, and ſuch as were likewiſe altogether un- 
concern'd either in the Frame or Government of the 
World; yet notwithſtanding he plainly took notice of 
this Idea of God, which we have propos'd, including 
Vnity or Onelineſs in it, he profeſſedly oppoſing the 
Exiſtence of ſuch a Deity, and commonly ſpeaking .of 
him in the ſingular Number, as appears from his Rea- 
ſonings ſet down by * Lucretius and + Cicero. And it is 
alſo plain that the other antient Atheiſts under Paganiſm 
were not unacquainted with ſuch an -Idea of God, as 
we have declar'd, including Unity or Onelineſs in it, 
fince they principally directed their Arguments againſt it. 
But this is that which lies as the grand Prejudice and 
Objection againſt that Idea of God, which we have 
propos'd, eſſentially including Singalarity in it, or the 
real Exiſtence of ſuch a Deity as is the ſole Monarch of 
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the Univerſe ; that all the Nations of the World here- 
tofore (excepting a ſmall and inconſiderable handful of 


Jews) together with their wiſeſt Men and greateſt Phi- 


loſophers, were generally look'd on as Polytheiſts, or 
ſuch as acknowledg'd and worſhip'd a multiplicicy of 
Gods. Now one God and many Gods, being directly 


contradictory, it is therefore concluded from hence, 


that this Opinion of Monarchy, or of one Supreme God 
the Maker and Governor of all, has no Foundation in 
Natare, nor in the genuine Ideas and Prolepſes of Mens 
Minds, but is a mere artificial thing, owing its Ori- 
ginal wholly. to private Fancys and Conceits, or to 


poſitive Laws and luſtitutions among Jews, Chriſtians, 


and Mahomet ans. Jo ſatisfy which Difficulty, ſeeming- 
ly ſo formidable at the firſt ſight, it will be needful that 
we make a diligent Inquiry into the true and genuine 
ſenſe of this Pagan Polytheiſm. For ſince it is impoſſible 


that any Man in his wits ſhould believe a multiplicity 
of Gods, accordiog to that Idea of God before declard, 


that is, a multiplicity of Supreme, Omnipotent, or in- 
finitely Powerful Beings ; it is certain that the Pagan Po- 
lytheiſm and multiplicity. of Gods muſt be underſtood 


according to ſome other Notion of the word God, or 


ſome Equivocation 1a the uſe of it. Firſt then, I ſay, 
that either the Pagans meaning by Gods nothing elle 
but ander ſtanding Beings ſuperior to Men, ſuppos'd a 
multitude of ſuch Deitys, which yet they conceiv'd to 


be all, as well as Men, native and mortal, generated 


ſucceſſively out of Matter and corrupted again into ib, as 


Democritus s Idols were ſuppos'dtobe : and theſe indeed 


are deſervedly condemn'd by Plato and Ariftorle for down. 


right Atheiſts. Others there might be of the Pagans, 
who indeed owning the Generation of fome Gods, yet. 
withal aſſerted either one Supreme God ruling over the 


reſt, 
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reſt, or any unmade, ſelf exiſtent and co-ordinate 
Gods; and both theſe might more properly be term'd 
Polztheiſts than downright Atheiſts, as not making 
ſenſleſs Matter the only ſelf. exiſtent thing, and the Ori- 
ginal of all other things, nor conſequently ſuppoſing 
all conſcious intellectual Beings to be generable and cor- 
ruptible. Now it is not to be queſtion'd, but that the 
foremention'd Objectors againſt that Idea of God, 
which includes Singularity or Onelineſs in it, becauſe of 
the Pagan Polytheiſm or multiplicity of Gods, do take 
it for granted, that this is to be underſtood in the latter 
ſenſe, of unmade ſelf exiſtent Deitys. But here the 
Queſtion will be, whether the Pagans univerſally under- 
ſtood their Gods to be all or many of 'em eternal and 
unmade, altogether independent upon one Supreme, 
and ſo many firſt Principles or partial Cauſes of the 
World: if ſo, then I confeſs that the Argument fetch'd 
from thence againſt the Naturality of the Idea of God 
propos'd, as eſſentially including Singularity in it, 
might ſeem to have no ſmall force in it. But as to this, 
I ſay, that this Opinion of many ſelf-exiſtent Deitys in- 
dependent upon one Supreme, is both very irrational in 
it ſelf, and alſo repugnant to the Phenomena. Firſt, I 
ſay, it is irrational in it ſelf, becauſe Seh exiſtence and 
veceſſary Exiſtence being eſſential to a perfect Being and 
tonothing elſe, it muſt needs be very abſurd and ir- 
rational to ſuppoſe a multitude of zmperfe# under- 
ſtanding Beings ſelf-exiſtent, and no perfect one. More- 
over, if imperfect underſtanding Beings were imagin'd 
to exilt of themſelves from Eternity, there could nor 
poſſibly be any reaſon given, why juſt ſo many of them 
ſhould exiſt, and neither more nor leſs, there being in- 
deed no reaſon why any at all ſhould, Bur if it be ſup- 
pos'd that theſe many {elf-exiſtent Deitys happen d only 

to 
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to exiſt thus from Eternity, and their Exiſtence not- 
withſtanding was not neceſſary but contingent, the con- 
ſequence hereof will be, that they might as well happen 
again to ceaſe to be, and ſo could not be incorruptible. 
Again, if any one imperfect Being whatſoever could 
Fcxiſt of it ſelf from Eternity, then might all as well do 
ſo, not only Matter, but alſo the Souls of Men and 
other Animals; and conſequently there could be no 
Creation by any Deity, nor conſequently could thoſe 
pretended Deiiys deſerve that Name. Laſtly, we 
might alſo add, that there could not be a multitude of 
intellectual things ſelf-exiſtent, becauſe it might be 
prov'd by Reaſon, that all imperfect underſtanding Be- 
ings or Minds do partake of one perfect Mind, and ſup- 
poſe alſo Omnipotence or infinite Power ; were it not, 
that this is a Conſideration too remote from vulgar 
Apprehenſion, and therefore not ſo fit to be urg'd in 
this place. But again, as this Opinion of many ſelf- 
exiſtent Deitys is irrational in it ſelf, fo is it likewiſe 
plaioly repugnant to the Phenomena of the World, in 
which, as Macrobius writes, * all things conſpire together 
into one Harmony, and are carry'd on peaceably andquiet- 
ly, conſtantly and evenly, without any Tumult or Diſ- 
order, or at leaſt any appearance of Schiſm or Faction; 
which could not poſſibly be ſuppos'd, were the World 
made and govern'd by a rabble of ſelf-exiſtent Deitys, 
co-ordinate and independent on one Supreme, Now 
ſince this Opinion is both irrational in it ſelf and alſo 
repugnant to the Phenomena, there is the leſs proba- 
| bility that it ſhould have been receiv'd and entertain'd 
by all the more intelligent Pagans: who moreover, that 
they did not thus univerſally look upon all their Gods 
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as ſo many unmade ſelf-exiſtent Beings, is unqueſtiona- 
bly manifeſt from hence, becauſe everfince Heſod's and 
Homer's time, as * Herodotus witneſſeth, who was 
about four hundred years their junior, the Gyeekiſh 
Pagans generally acknowledg'd a Theogonia, a tempo- 
rary Generation and Production of the Gods ; which 
yet is not to be underſtood uaiverſally neither, for- 
aſmuch as he is no Theiſt, who does not acknowledg 
ſome ſelf-exiſtent Deity. And again, tho perhaps ſome 
in thoſe antient Times might believe one way, and 
ſome another, concerning the Generation or Eternity 
of their Gods, yet neither does it follow that they who 
thought *em tobe all eternal, mult therefore needs ſup. 
poſe em to be alſo anmade or ſelfexiſtent. For Ariſtotle, 
we find, who aſſerted the Eternity of the World, and 
conſequently alſo of thoſe Gods of his, the Heavenly 
Bodys, did not for all that ſuppoſe *'em to be ſelf-exiftent 
or firſt Principles, but that they all depended upon one 
Principle or Original Deity. 636, 
But tho ic be thus plain that all the Pagan Gods were 
not univerſaly accounted by them ſo many anmade, 'ſelf- 
exiſtent Deitys, they acknowledging a Theogonis or 
Generation of Gods; yet may it be ſuſpected notwith- 
ſtanding that they ſuppos'd a multitude of them alſo, 
and not only one, to have been znmade from Eternit 
and ſe/f-exiſtent. Wherefore we add in the next place, 
that neither does any ſuch thing appear, as that the 
Pagans or any others did ever publickly or profeſſedly 
aſſerta multitude of *hkpmade ſelf exiftent Deitys, For 
firſt it is plain concerning the Hefiodian Gods, which 
were all the Gods of the Greekiſh Pagans, that either 
there was but one of them only ſelf exiſtent; or elſe 
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none at all. Indeed it appears from ſome Paſſages in 
Ariſtotle, that this Philoſopher had been ſometimes 
divided in his Judgment concerning Heſod, where he 
ſhould rank him; whether among the Atheiſts or the 
Theiſts: for in his Book de Cælo he ranks him among 
thoſe, who made all things to be generated and cor- 
rupted, beſides the bare Subſtance of the Matter, that 
is, among the abſolute Atheiſts; and look'd upon him 
as a Ring-leader of em: but in his Metaphyſicks, upon 
further thoughts he ſuſpects that many of thoſe, who 
made Love the chief of the Gods, were Theiſts, they 
ſuppoſing it to be a firſt Principle in the Univerſe, or the 
active Cauſe of all things, and that not only Parmenides 
but Heſiad alſo was ſuch. Which latter Opinion of his 
is by far the.more probable, and therefore embrac'd by 
Plutarch, who ſome where determines Heſiod to have 
aſſerted one uymade Deity; to whom agrees the 
antient Scholzaſt writing thus upon him; The Heavenly 
Love, which is alſo God, that other Love, which was born 
of Venus, being Junior J. | 

The next conliderable Appearance of a multitude of 
ſelf· exiſtent Deitys, ſeems to be in the Valentinian 
thirty Gods and ons, which have been taken by ſome 
for ſuch : but it is certain, that all theſe ſave one, were 
ſuppos'd to have been generated, they being deriv'd by 
the Phantaſtick Deviſer of 'm from one ſelf-originated 
Deity call'd Bythus, ſignifying Profundity, by which 
accordingly he meant the || Higheſ# and Ineffable Fa- 
ther, 
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We do indeed own that there have been ſome, who 
have really aſſerted a Duplicity of Gods in the ſenſe 
before declar*d, that is, of animaliſb or perceptive Beings 
ſelf-exiſtent; one as the Principle of Good, and the other 
of Evil. And this Ditheiſm of theirs ſeems to be the 
neareſt approach, that ever was really made, to Poly- 
theiſm. Ualeſs we ſhould here give heed to Plutarch, 
who ſeems to make the antient Perſians, beſides their 
two Gods the Good and Evil, Oromaſdes and Arimanius, 
to have alſo aſſerted a third middle Deity, call'd by 
them Mit hras; or to ſome Ecclefiaſtick Writers, who 
impute a Trinity of Gods to Marcion, which number 
Tertullian increaſes to an Ennead. For thoſe that were 
commonly call'd Tritheiſts, being but miſtaken Chriſti- 
ans and Trinitarians, fell not under this Conſideration. 
Now as to that foremention'd Ditheiſm or Opinion of 
two Gods, a good and an evil one, it is evident that it 
originally ſprung from nothing elſe, but firſt a firm Per- 
ſuaſion of the effential Goodneſs of the Deity, together 
with a conceit that the Evil which is in the World, was 
altogether inconſiſtent and irreconcilable with the ſame ; 
and that therefore to ſolve this Phenomenon, it was abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to ſuppole another animaliſh Principle 
ſelf exiſtent, or an evil God. Wherefore as theſe Di- 
theiſts, asto all that which is good in the World, held 
a Monarchy or one ſole Principle and Original, fo is it 
plain, that had it not been for this buſineſs of Evil, 
which they conceiv'd could not be ſolv'd any other way, 
they would never have aſſerted any more Principles or 
Gods than one. 

The moſt noted Aſſertors of this Ditheiſtick Doctrine 
of two ſelf· exiſtent animaliſh Principles in the Univerſe, 
a good God and an evil Dæmon, were the Marcionites 
and the Maxicheans; both of which, tho they made 
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ſome (light pretences to Chriſtianity, yet were not by 
Chriſtians owa'd for ſuch. Burt it is certain that beſides 
theſe and before them too, ſome of the profeſs'd Pagaxs 
alſo, entertain'd the ſame Opinion; particularly that 
famous Moraliſt, Plutarch of Cherones, was an un- 
doubted Patron of it, as appears from many of his 
Writings, eſpecially his Book de Iſide & Oſiride, his 
Platonick Queſtions, and his Timean Pſycogonia, where- 
in he endeavours to eſtabliſh this Doctrine as much as 
ever he can, upon rational Foundations. As firſt, be- 
cauſe nothing can be made or produc'd without a Cauſe, 
and therefore of neceſſity there muſt be ſome cauſe of 
Evil alſo, and that a poſitive one too ; he repreſenting 
the Opinion of thoſe as very ridiculous, who would 
make the Nature of Evil to be but an * accidental 
Appendix to the World, and all that Evil which is in it, 
to have come in only conſequentially and by the by, 
without any poſitive Cauſe; Secondly, that God being 
eſſentially good, could not poſſibly be the Cauſe of Evil, 
where he highly applauds Plato for removing God to 
the greateſt diſtance imaginable from being the Cauſe 
of Evil. Thirdly, that as God himſelf could nor, fo 
neither could Matter devoid of all Form be the Cauſe 
of Evil, noting this to have been the Subterfuge of the 
Stoicks. Upon which account he often condemns 'em, 
but uncertainly, ſometimes as ſuch who aſſign'd no 
Cauſe at all of Exils, and ſometimes again as thoſe who 
made God the Cauſe of 'em: the former he does in his 
Pſychogonia, the latter in his Book againſt the Stoicłs. 
Wherefore he concludes that the Phænomenon of Evil 
could no otherwiſe poſſibly be ſolvꝰd, but by ſuppoſing 
a ſubſtantial Principle, à certain irrational and male- 
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ficeat Soul or Demon unmade and co-exiſting with God 


and Matter from Eternity, to have been the Cauſe of 


it. And accordingly he relolv''s, that as whatever is 
good in the Soulsof Men and Demons is to be aſcrib'd to 
God as its only Original, ſo whatioever is evil, ir- 
regular, and diſorderly in 'em, is to be imputed to this 
other ſubſtantial Principle, which inſinuating it ſelf 
every where throughout the World, does continually 
interfere with the better Principle; and tho it be not ſo 
prevailing as this latter, yet could never be utterly de- 
ſtroy'd, much of it being 11termingÞ'd in the Soul, and 
much in the Body of the Univerſe, and there perpetually 


tugging againſt the Principle of Good. Nay Plutarch 


was likewiſe ſo ſtrongly poſſcſs'd with a conceit, that 
no thing ſubſtantia! could be created, no not even by a 
Divine Power out of nothing pre-exiſting, that he ſup- 
pos'd all the Subſtance of whatſoever is in the world 
to exiſt from Eternity anmade; God being only the 
Orderer and the Harmonizer or Methodizer of it : in 
like manner he reſolv*d that the Soul of the World, for 
{ſuch a thing is always ſuppos'd by him, tho it had a 
temporary beginning, yet was not made by God out of 
nothing neither, nor out of any inanimate thing præ- 
exiſting, but out of a præ - exiſting diſorderly Soul, was 
brought into a regular and orderly Frame *; and in 
this ſenſe he concludes the Soul, as partaking of Mind, 


Reaſon, and Harmony, to be not only the Work of God, 
but alſo a part of him, and that it i not 4 thing ſo much 


made by him, as from him and exiſting out of him. The 
ſame, according to him, muſt alſo be affirm'd con- 
cerning all other Souls, as namely thoſe of Men and 


—— 


* See bis Words cited at large out cf be Pſychogonia, in Cudworth's True 
Intel. Syſt, p. 21 55 Ce. 
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Demons, that they are either all of them the Zub. 
ſtance of God himſelf, together with that of the er 
Demon, or elle ſome certain Delibations from both, 


(if any one could underſtand this) bleaded and con— 
founded together ; he not allowing any new Subitance 
at all to be created by God out of nothing præ- exiſtent. 
Weare not ignorant that Plutarch endeavours with all 
his might to perſuade this to have been the conſtant 
Belief of all the Heathen Nations, and of all the wiſeſt 
Men and Philoſophers that ever were among 'em, par- 
ticularly of Zoroaſter and the Perſian Magi, of the 
Chaldean Aſtrologers, the Egyptians, and the moſt famous 
of the Greek Philoſophers, as namely, Pythagoras, Em- 
pedocles, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Plato, and Ariſtotle, 
and eſpecially that Plato was an undoubted Champion 
for it. But becauſe Plutarch's Authority has paſs'd ſo 
uncontrol'd, and his Teſtimony in this particular ſeems 
to be of late generally recetv'd as an Oracle, and conſe- 
quently the thing to be taken for an unqueſt ionable 
Truth, that the Ditheiſtick Doctrine of a good and 
evil Principle was the univerſal Doctrine of the Pagan 
Theiſts, and particularly that Plato above all the reſt, 
was a profeſs'd Champion forthe ſame; we ſhall there- 
fore make bold to examine Plutarch's grounds for this. 
ſo confident Aſſertion of his, and firſt moſt largely 
concerning Plato. Now his grounds for imputing this 
Opinion to him are theſe three: Firſt, becauſe that 
Philoſopher in his Politicus, ſpeaks of a weceſſary and: 
innate Appetite, that may ſometimes turn the Heavens a 
contrary way; and by that means occalion Diſorder and 
Confulion. Secondly, becauſe in his tenth de Leg ibus 
he ſpeaks of two kinds of Souls, one of which # beneficent, 
the other the contrary. And laſtly, becauſe in his Ti- 
mæus he ſuppoſes, the Matter to have been mov'd dil- 
| orderly, 
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orderly before the World was made, which implies that 
there was a diſorderly and irrational Soul conſiſtin 
with it as the Mover of it, Matter being unable to 
move it ſelf. But as to the firſt of theſe Alle zations out 
of Plato's Politicus, we (hall only obſerve that that 
hiloſopher, as if it had been purpoſely to prevent ſuch 
an Interpretation of his meaning there, as this of Pla- 
tarch's, inſerts theſe very Words: Neither muſt any ſuch 
thing be ſuppos'd, as if there were two Gods, contrarily 
minded to one another, turning the Heavens ſometimes 
one way aud ſometimes another. Which plain Declarati- 
on of Plato's ſenſe, being directly contrary to Plutarch's 
Interpretation, and this Ditheiſtick Opinion, might allo 
ſerve for a Confutation of his ſecond ground from the 
tenth de Legibus, as if Plato had there affirm'd, that 
there were two Souls moving the Heavens, the one 
bene ficent, but the other the contrary; becauſe this would 
be all one as to aſſert two Gods, contrarily minded to 
one another. Notwithſtanding which, for a fuller 
Anſwer thereunto, we ſhall further add, that this 
Philoſopher did there firſt only diſtribute Souls in gene- 
ral into Good and Evil, thoſe moral differences properly 
belonging to that rank of Beings, call'd by him Souls, 
and firſt emerging in em: for Soul, ſays he, & the 
Cauſe of Good and Evil, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, Juſt and 
Unjuſt, And again, making Inquiry concerning the 
Soul of the World or Heaven, what kind of Soul that 
was, he poſitively concludes that is is no other, than 
a Soul endu'd with all Vertue, and that it is impious to 
maintain the contrary x. And as for the laſt thing 
urg d by Plutarch, that before the World was, the Mat- 
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ter is ſaid by Plato to have been mov'd diſorderly; we 
conceive that that Philoſopher did thereig only adhere to 
that vulgarly receiv'd Tradition, which was originally 
Moſaical, that the firſt beginning of the World's For- 
mat ion was from a Chaos or Matter confuſedly mov'd, 
and after wads brought into Order. And now we think 
it ſufficiently plain, that there is no Strength at all in 
any of Plutarch's fore-mention'd Allegations, nor any 
ſuch Monſter to be found any where in Plato, as this 

ſubſtantial evil Principle or God, a wicked Soul or Dæ- 
mon, unmade and ſelf.exiſtent from Eternity, oppoſite 
and at enmity with the good God, and ſharing with 
him the Empire and Dominion of the World. Which 
Opinion is really nothing elſe but a Deifying of the 
Devil or Prince of evil Spirits, making him to be a 
Corrival with God, and intitling him to a right of re- 
ceiving Divine Honour and Worſhip. Accordingly, 
tis obſervable that Plutarch himſelf confeſſes this Inter- 
pretation, which he makes of Plato, to be new and 
paradoxical, or an Invention of his own, and ſuch as 
becauſe it was contrary to the generally receiv'd Opinion of 
Platoniſts, he himſelf thought to ſtand in need of ſome 
Apology and Defence. Moreover Proclus upon the Timæus 
takes notice of no other Philoſophers, that ever im- 
puted this Doctrine to Plato, or indeed maintain'd any 
ſuch Opinion of two ſubſtantial Principles of Good and 
Evil, but only Plutarch and Atticus, tho I confels Chal- 
cidins cites Numenins alſo to the ſame purpoſe. 

But becauſe perhaps it may be here demanded, what 
account it was then poſſible for Plato to give of the 
Original of Evils, ſo as not to impute em to God him- 
ſelf, if he neither deriv'd em from * uaqualify'd Matter, 
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which Plutarch bas plainly prov'd to be abſurd, nor yet 
from an irrational and maleficent Soul of the World or 


Demon, ſelf-exiſtent from Eternity; we {hall therefore 
briefly reply to this: That tho that Philoſopher deriv'd 
not the Original of Evils from unqualify'd Matter, nor 
from a wicked Soul or Dzmon unmade, yet did he not 
therefore impute 'em to God neither, but, as it ſeems, 
to the neceſſity of imperfect Beings. For he determines 
with Timæus Locrus that the World was made by God 
and Neceſſity ; that the former was properly and direQly 
the Caule of all Good, and indeed of nothing elſe but 
Good: and that the Neceſſity of lower imperfect things 
unavoidably gives Being and Birth to Exils. Thus firſt, 
as to moral Evils, which are the chiefeſt, there is a 
Neceſſity that there ſhould be higher and lower Inclinations 
in all rational Beings, vitally united to Bodys ; and that 
as they are free-will'd, they ſhould have a power of de- 
rermining themſelves more or leſs, either way; as there 
is alſo a Neceſſity, that the ſame Liberty of Will, effen- 
tial to rational Creatures, which makes *em capable of 
Praiſe and Reward, ſhould likewiſe put 'em in a poſſi- 
bility of deſerving Blame and Puniſhment. Again, as 
to the Evils of Pain and Inconventence, there ſeems to 
be a Neceſſity that imperfect terreſtrial Animals, which 
are Capable of the Senſe of Pleaſure, (hould in contrary = 
Circumſtances, which wiil likewiſe ſometimes happen, 
by reaſon of the I;::confiltency and Incompoſſhihility of 
things, be obnoxious to Diſplesſure and Pain. And. 
laſtly, for the Evils cf Corrupt ions and Diſſolut ions, 
there is a plain Nece/ity, that if there be natural Gene- 
rations in tlie World, there ſhould be alſo Corruptions. 
To ail which may be added, accofding to the Opinion 
of many, that there is a kind of Neceſſity of ſome Evils 
in the World, as it were to ſet off, and give a reliſh 

to 
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to Good; ſince the Nature of imperfe& Animals is 
ſuch, that they are apt to have but a dull and ſluggiſh 
ſenſe, a flat and inſipid Taſt of Good, unleſs it be quic- 
ken'd and provok'd, heighten'd and invigorated, by 
being compar'd with the contrary Evil. As alſo that 
there ſeems to be a neceſſary Uſe in the world of thoſe 
involuntary Evils of Pain and Suffering, both for the 
exerciſe of Vertue, and for the quickening and ex- 
citing the Activity of the World; and for the re- 
_ preſſing, chaſtizing and puniſhing of thoſe voluntary 
Evils, of Vice and Action. Upon which feveral ac- 
counts Plato very probably concluded, that. Evils could 
not be utterly deſtroy?d, at leaſt in this lower World, 
which, according to him, 1s the Region of lapſed 
Souls; From which, ſays he, we ought to endeavour to 
flee withall poſſible ſpeed ;” and to ſiy hence is to aſſimilate 
our ſelves, to God, as much as may be; which Afſumila- 
tion to God conſiſts in being juſt and holy with Wiſdom. 
Thus, according to the ſenſe of Plato, tho God be the 
Original of all things, yet is he not properly to be ac- 
counted the Cauſe of Evils, at leaſt of moral ones, 
they being only DefeQts : but they are to be imputed to 
the Neceſſity of imperfe& Beings ; to that | Neceſſity, 
which does often reſiſt God, and as it were ſhake off his 
Bridle ; inaſmuch as rational Creatures are by means 
thereof, in a capacity of acting contrary to God's Will 
and Law, as well as their own true Nature and Good; 
and other things are hinder'd from that Perfection, 
which the Divine Goodneſs would elſe have imparted 
to em. But however, Mind or God is ſaid by Plato to 
rule, and in the end to get the better of Neceſſity, be- 
cauſe thole Euils oc ſiond by the Neceſſity of imperfect 
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138 The Reaſon and Philoſophy ß 
Beings, are over-ruPd by the Divine Art, Wiſdom; and 
Providence for good; Typhon and Arimanius, if we may 
uſe that Language, being as it were out-witted by Oſiris 
and Oromaſdes, and the worſt of all Evils made, in 
ſpite of their own Nature, to contribute ſubſervient- 
ly to the Good and Perfection of the Whole; and this 
mu ſt necds be own'd to be the * greateſt Art of all, to be 
able to bonify Evils, and tindture them with Good. 

- Andnow,I think, I have made it appear that Plutarch 
had no ſufficieat ground to impute this Opinion to Plato, 
of two ative perceptive Principles in the World, one the 
Cauſe of Good, and the other of Evil. And as for the 
other Greek Philoſophers, his Pretences to make them 
Aſſertors of the ſame Doctrine ſeem to be yet more 
Night and frivolous. For he concludes the Pythagoreans 
to have held two ſuch ſubſtantial Principles of Good and 
Evil, merely beeauſe they talk'd ſometimes of the 
Contrarietys and Conjugations of things, ſuch as finite 
and infinite, dextrous and ſiniſtrous, even and odd, and 
the like. As alſo that Her aclitus entertain'd the ſame 
Opinion, becauſe he ſpoke of a F verſatatile Earmony of 
the World, whereby things reciprocate forwards and 
backwards, as when a Bow is ſucceſſively intended and 

| remitted; and likewiſe becauſe he affirm'd, that 41 

= - things flow, and that War is the Father and Lord of all. 

AF Moreover, he reſolves that Empedocles's Friendſhip and 

f Contention could be no other than a good and evil God; 

tho it be very probable, that nothing elſe was under- 

| ſtood by that, but an active ſpermatick Power in this 

. corporeal World, cauſing Viciſſitudes of Generation 

f and Corruption. Again, Anaxagora# is entitled by him 
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Chap. 4+ of Atheiſm confuted. 139 
to the ſame Philoſophy, for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
he made Mind and infinite Matter two Principles of the 
Univerſe. And laſtly, Ariſtotle himſelf cannot eſcape - 
him from being made an Aﬀertorgf a good and evi God 
too, merely becauſe he concluded Form and Privation - 
tobe two Principles of natural Bodys; from which as 
it cannot be in any wiſe infer*d that this was his real 
meaning, ſo likewiſe do we find him plainly declare the 
contrary in his Metaphyſicks, where he expreſly conſutes 
this Doctrine, ſaying, that they, who ſuppoſe one Prin- 
ciple of one thing and another of another, would make the 
whole World to be like an incoherent and diſagreeing Poem, 
where things do not all of em mutually contribute to one 
another, nor conſpire together to make up one Senſe and 
Harmony: but the contrary, lays he, 4 moſt evident in 
the World, and therefore there cannot be many Principles, 
but only one. Which Words, tho they were wrongfully 
and enviouſly directed againſt the Pythagoreans and 
Platonifts, as if they had held more than one firſt Prin- 
ciple; yet ſhew what Ariſtotle's inward meaning was, 
as to the Point in hand“; tho I grant indeed, that he 
was a Polytheiſt, or a Worſhipper cf many Gods. Nor 
does Plutarch acquit himſelf any thing better, as to the 
ſenſe of whole Nations; when this Doctrine is therefore. 
imputed by him to the Chaldæans, becauſe their Afro- 
logers ſuppos'd two of the Planers to be Bemeficent, two 
Maleficent, and three of a middle Nature; and.to the 
antient Greeks,-becauſe they ſacrific'd not only to Ja- 
piter Olympims, but alſo to Hades or Plato, who was 


ſometimes calPd by them the Infernal Jupiter. We 


confeſs, that his Interpretation of the Traditions and 
Myſterys of the antient Egyprians is ingenious ; yet is 
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140 The Reaſon and Philoſophy _ 
there no Neceſſity for all that, that by their Typhon 
ſhould be underſtood a ſubſtantial evil Principle, or God 
ſelf-exiſtent, as he contends. For it being the manner 
of the antient Pagans, as ſhall be more fully declar'd 
hereafter, to phyſiologize in their Theology, and to per. 
ſonate all the ſeveral things in Nature, it ſeems more 
likely that thele Egyprians did after that manner only 
perſonate that Evil and Confuſion, that Tumult and 
Diſorder, that conſtant Alteration and Viciſſitude of 
Generations and Corruptions, which is in this lower 
World, tho not without a Divine Principle, by Typhon. 
Wherefore the only probability now left is, that of 
the Perſian Magi, that they might aſſert two ſuch active 
Principles of Good and Evil, as Plutarch and the Mani- 
chæans afterwards did; and indeed we muſt confeſs that 
there is ſome probability of this, becauſe beſides Plu- 
tareh, Laertius affirms the ſame of them, and ſeems 
withal to vouch it from the Authoritys of Hermippus, 
Eudoxus, and Theopompus. But notwithſtanding this it 
may very well be queltion'd, whether the meaning of 
thoſe Magi were not herein miſunderſtood, they perhaps 
intending nothing more by their evil Demon, than ſuch 
a Satanical Power as we acknowledg, that is, not a 
ſubſtantial evil Principle, unmade and independent on 
God, but only a Polity of evil Demons in the World, 
united together under one Head and Prince: and this, 
not only becauſe Theodorws in Photius calls the Perſian Ari- 
manius by that very name, Satanas; but alſo becauſe thoſe 
Traditions of theirs repreſented by Plurarch and Theo- 
pompus, ſeem very much to favour this Opinion: while 
from theſe it appears, that they did not, like Plutarch 


himſelf and the Manichæans, ſuppoſe this evil Principle 


to be ſelf-exiſtent and undeſtroy able; inaſmuch as they 
plainly tell us, That there is a fatal time at hand, when Ari- 
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manius, or -Hades, the Introducer of Plagues and Famines, 
will in the Concluſion be utterly aboliſh'd, &c. Whence 
it is probable that theſe Perſian Magi did in their Ari- 
manius either only perſouate Evil, as we ſuppoſe the 
Egyptians to have done in Typhon ; or elſe underſtood by 
it a Satanical Power: notwithſtanding which, they 
might poſſibly ſacrifice to it, as the Greeks did to evil 
Demons, for its appeaſement and mitigation ; or elſe 
as worſhipping the Deity ir ſelf in the Miniſters of its 
Wrath and Vengeance, However from what has been 
ſaid, we think it ſufficiently appears that this Ditheiſtick 
Doctrine of a good and evil God, ora good God and evil 
Demon, both ſelf.exiſtent, aſſerted by Plutarch and the 
Manicheans, was never ſo univerſally received among 
the Pagans, as the ſame Plutarch pretends. Which 
may be yet further evidenc'd ſrom hence, becauſe the 
Manicheans profeſs'd themſelves not to have deriv'd this 
Opinion from the Pagans, nor to be a Subdiviſion under 
them or Schiſm from them, but a quite different Se& 
by themſelves. Thus we have it in the Words of 
Fauſtus in St. Auſtin, that there were indeed but two Sefts 
of Religion in the World, really diſtin from one another, 
namely Paganiſm and Manichziſm. And a little before 


he blames the Pagans in general for deriving all things, 


both good and evil, from one and the ſame Principle: 
whereas their approv'd Theologer Manes determiin'd God 
to be the Principle of Good, but Hyle or the evil Demon 
to be the Principle of Evil*. From whence it may be 
concluded that this Doctrine of two active Principles of 


Good and Evil was not then look'd upon as the generally 


receivd Doctrine of the Pagans. And therefore it ſeems 
reaſonable to think that PJutarch's imputing it ſo uni- 


* D. Auguſt, cont, Fauſt, L 20. c. 3. | 
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verſill 
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verſally to them, was either out of deſign, thereby to 
| gain the better Countenance and Authority to a conceit, 
| which he himſelf was fond of; or elſe becauſe he bein 
| | deeply tinQtur'd as it were with the Suffuſions of it, 


every thing that he look'd upon ſeem'd to be colour'd 
| | with it. And indeed, for ought we can yet learn, this 
| Plut arch of Chæronea, Numenius and Atticus, were the 
| only Greek Philoſophers, that ever in publick Writings 
(| _ poſitively aſſerted any ſuch Opinion. And probably 
$ St. Athanaſius is to be underſtood of theſe, when in his 
Oration contra Gentes, he writes thus concerning this 
Opinion : Some of the Greeks, ſays he, wandering out 
of the right way, and ignorant of Chriſt, have determin d 
Evil to be a real Entity by it ſelf; erring upon two accounts, 
becauſe they muſt of neceſſity either ſuppoſe God not to be 
the Maker of all things, if Evil has a Nature and Eſſence 
by it ſelf, and yet is not made by him; or elſe that he 1 
the Maker and Cauſe of Evil : whereas it is impoſſible that 
he who is eſſentially good ſboa d produce the contrary. 
| But if notwithitanding all that we have hitherto 
RK N aſſerted to the contrary, what Plutarch ſo much con- 
# > tends for ſhould be granced to be true, that the Pagan 
Theologers generally aſſerted two ſelf exiſtent Prin- 
| ciples, a good God and an evil Soul or Demon, and no 
$ more, it would unavoidably follow, that all choſe other 
| 
| 


Gods, which they worſhip'd, were not look*d upon b 
them, as ſo many unmade ſelf-exiſtent Beings, becauſe 
then they ſhould have own'd ſo many firſt Principles. 
i However it is certain, that if Plutarch belitv'd his own 

| - Writings, he muſt of neceſſity take it for granted that 

| none of the Pagan Gods, thoſe two Principles of Good 

| and Evil only excepted, were by their Theologers ac- 
Vi counted amade or, ſelf exiſtent Beings. And as to Plu- 

| _—_- arch himſelf, it is unqueſtionably manifeſt, that tho he 
os were 
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wers a Paganand a Worſhipper of all thoſe many Gods 
of theirs, and eſpecially among the reſt of the Delia 
Apollo, whoſe Prieſt he declares himſelf to have been, 
vet he ſuppoy'd 'em, excepting only one good God and 
an evil Soul of the Werld, to be no 1 Deitys, 
but * generated or created Gods only. And the ſame 
is to be (aid of all his Pagan Followers, and alſo of the 
Manicheans ; forafmuch as they, beſides their good and 
evil God, the only unmade ſelf- exiſtent Beings ac- 
knowledg'd by em, worſhipd alfo innumerable other 
Deitys. 5 5 
Hiherto we have endeavour d to ſhew that the Pa- 
gans in general neither ſuppos d that All their Gods 
were felf-exiſtent, becauſe they acknowledg'd a Theo- 
gonia or temporary Generation of em; nor withal that 
they ſuppos'd a multitude of *em to be ſo: only we find 
that indeed a few of the profeſs'd Pagans, as alſo of 
pretended Chriſtians, have indeed aſſerted a duplicity of 
Gods, or underſtanding Beings unmade, one zood and the 
other evil, and no more. But this will yer more fully 
appear from a ſhort ſurvey of their Religion, and of 
the ſeveral kinds of Gods worſhip'd by them. In the - 
firſt place then it is certain, that many of the Pagan 
Gods were only dead Men or the Souls of Men deceas'd, 
call'd by the Greeks "news, and by the Latins Manes, 
ſuch as Hercules, Liber, Æſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, 
Quirinus, and the like. Nor was this only true of the 
Greeks and Romans, but allo of the Egyptians, Syrians, 
and Babylonians. For which reaſon the Pagan Sacritices 
are cal*d in the Scripture by way of contempt, the 
Sacrifices of the Dead, that is, not of dead or lifeleſs 
Statues, as ſome would put it off, but of dead Men. 
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Upon which account many of the religlgits Rites and 
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Solemnitys obſerv'd by the Pagan Prieſts were funeral! 
and mournful ; agreeably to what is expreſs'd in Ba. 
ruch, concerning the Babylonians : Their Prieſts fit in 
their Temples, having their Clothes rent and their Heads 
and Beards ſhaven, and nothing upon their Heads; they 
roar and cry before their Gods, as Men d at the Feaſt, when 
one is dead k. And the ſame thing is noted likewiſe by 


the Poet concerning the Egyptians: 


WM 


. 


Et quem tu plangens, hominem teſtaris, Ufirin; 


The ſenſe whereof is expreſs'd by Xenophanes the Colo- 
phonian, when he reprehenſively admoniſh'd the Egyp- 
tians after this manner, That f they thought thoſe to ble 
Gods, they ſhould not ſo lament em; but , they w 
lament em, they ſhould no longer think em Gods, Miote- 
over, it is well known, that this humour of Derry | 
Men was afterwards carried on further, and that E. 


perors, living Men, had alſo Temples and Altars erect- 


ed to em; nay human Politys and, Citys were alſo 
ſometimes Deify'd by the Pagans, Rome it ſelf being 
made a Goddeſs. Now no Man can imagine ca: 
thoſe Men- Gods and City Gods were look'd on by them 


28 o many unmade (elf exiſtent Deitys, they : bei ng not 


indeed ſo much as Gods made or generated by Nature, 
but rather artificially made by human IM and Plea- 
ſure. Again, another fort of the Pagan Dxitys were all 
the greater parts of the viſible Me Syſtem or 
"corporeal World, as ſuppos'd to be animated, the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars, and even che Earth it if, 
under the names of Veſti and Cybele the Mother of. 
Gods, and thie like. Now it is alſo certain, that nech 
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could any of theſe be taken for unmade ſelf-exiſtent' De- 
itys by thoſe, who ſyppos'd the whole World it (elf to 


have been generated or to have kad a beginning, which, 


Ariſtotle tells us, was the univerſally receiy'd Opinion 
before his time. There was alſo a third. fort of Pagan 
Deitys, Ethereal and Aereal Animals inviſible,” call'd 


Demons, Genii, and Lares, ſuperior indeed to Men, 


but inferior to tht celeſtial or mundane Gods before 
mention d. Wherefore theſe muſt needs be look*'d on 
alſo by them, but as generated or created Gods, they 
being but certain inferior parts of the whole generated. 
World. A ON OT: fo 
But other Pagans there were, who had yet another 
ſort of Gods, which were nothing but mere Accidents 
or Affections of Subſtances, and therefore could not be 
ſuppos*d by em to be ſelf- exiſtent Deitys, becauſe they 
could not ſo much as ſubſiſt by themſelves : ſuch were 
Vertue, Piety, Felicity, Truth, Faith, Hope, Juſtice, 
Clemency; Love, Deſire, Health, Peace, Honour, Fame, 
Liberty, Memory, Sleep, Night, and the like; all which 
had their Temples or Altars erected to em. Now this 
kind of Pagan Gods cannot well be conceiv'd ro have 
| beenany thing elſe, but the ſeveral and various Mani- 
feſtations of that one Divine Force, Power, and Pro- 


vidence, which runs thro the whole World, fticioully 


perſonated, as referring to the Good or Evil of Men; 
and ſo repreſented as ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes. - 

Laſthy, there is till another kind of Pœgas Gods, 
having ſabſt anrial and perſonal Names, which yet neither 
can we conceive to be ſo many ander ſtanding Beings, 
unmade and independent upon one Supreme, were it 
no other reaſon but only this, becauſe they have all of 
em their particular Places and Provinces, their Offices 
and Functions ſeverally, * it were afſign'd to em, and 
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to which they are confin'd; fo as not to interfere or 
claſh with one another, but agreeingly to make up one 
orderly and harmonious Syſtem of the Whole ; one of 
thoſe Gods ruling only in the Heavens, another in the 
Air, another in the Sea, and another in the Earth and 
Hell ; one being the God or Goddeſs of Learning and 
Wiſdom, another of Speech and Eloquence, another of 
Fuſtice and Political Order; one the God of War, ano- 
ther the God of Pleaſure; one the God of Corn, and 
another the God of Wine, and the like. For how can 
it be conceiv*d that a multitude of underſtanding Be. 
ings, ſelf exiſtent and independent, could thus of them. 
ſelves have faln into ſuch a uniform Harmony and Order, 
and without any claſhing, peaceably and quietly ſharing 
the Government of the whole World amongft 'em, ſhould 
carry it on with ſuch a conſtant Regularity ? Whence we 
conclude that neither. thoſe Dii majorum gentium, whe- 
ther the twenty Selecti, or the twelve Conſentes, nor yet 
that Triumvirate of Gods, Jupiter, Neptune, and Plata, 
amongſt whom, as Maximus Hyrim obſerves, Homer 
ſhares the Government of the whole World ;. nor laſtly, 
that other Roman and Samothracian Trinity of Gods, 
worlhip'd all together in the Capitol, Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Juno: I ſay, that none of all theſe could reaſonably 
be thought by the Pagers themſelves. to be ſo many 
really diſtinct, anmade and ſelfexiſtent Deitys.. 
Wherefore the Truth of this whole: buſineſs ſeems. 
to be this, that the antient Pagans did phyſologize in 
their Theology; and whether looking upon the whole 
World animated as the ſupreme God, and by conſequence: 
the ſeveral parts of it as his living Members, or elle. 
apprehending it at leaſt to be a Mirror, or viſible Image 
al the inviſible Deity, and conſequently all its.ſeveral 
parts and things of Nature, but as. ſo many ſeveral. 
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Manifeſtat ions of the Divine Power and Providence, 
they pretended that all their Devotion towards the 
Deity ought not to be huddPd up in one general and 
confus'd acknowledgment of a ſupreme inviſible Being, 
the Creator and Governor of all, but that all the ſeveral 
Manifeſtations of the Deity in the World, confider d 
ſingly and apart by themſelves, ſhould be made ſo many 
diſtin Objects of their pious Veneration : and there- 
fore in order hereunto did they ſpeak of the things in 
Nature and the parts of the World as Perſons, and con» 
ſequently as ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes; yet fo, as 
that the . might eaſily underſtand the mean- 
ing, that theſe were all indeed nothing elſe, but ſo 
many ſeveral Names and Notions of that one Numen, 


that one Divine Force or Power, which runs thro the 


whole World, variouſly diſplay ing it ſelf therein. To 
this purpoſe * Balbus in Cicero; See you not, ſays he, 
how from the things of Nature fititions Gods have been 
made? And Origen ſeems to inſiſt upon this very thing, 
where Celſus upbraids the Jews and Chriſtians for wor- 


ſhipping one only God, ſhewing that all that ſeeming + 


multiplicity of Pagan Gods could not be underſtood of fo 
many diſtinct ſubſtantial independent Deitys; ſaying, 
That he would never be able to prove, that thoſe Figments 
of the Greeks, which ſeems to be really nothing elſe but the 


things of Nature turn d into Perſons, are ſo many diſtinit 


ſelf- exiſtent Deitys F. 


Now this fictitious perſonating and deifying of things 


by the Pagan Theologers, was dore two ways: either 
when thoſe things in Nature were themſelves, without 
any more ado or change of Names, ſpoken of as Perſons, 
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and ſo many Gods and Goddeſſes, as in the many In. 
ſtances before propos'd ; or elle, when there were dif. 
tin& proper and perſonal Names accommodated ſeye. 
rally to thoſe things, as of Minerva to Wiſdom, of Neg. 
tune to the Sea, of Ceres to Corn, and of Bacchus to 
Wine. gn which latter cafe thoſe perſonal Names do 
properly ſignify the inviſible Divine Powers, ſuppos d to 
rule over thoſe ſeveral things in Nature ; and theſe are 
therefore properly thoſe Gods and Goddeſſes which are 
the * Givers and Diſpenſers of the good things, and 
the Removers of the contrary : but they are us'd im. 
properly alſo for the things of Nature themſelves, 
which therefore as manifeſtations of the Divine Power, 
Goodneſs aud Providence perſonated, are ſometimes alſo 
abuſively call'd Gods and Goddeſſes 7. Now as the 
ſeveral things in Nature and parts of the .corporeal 
World are thus metonymically and abuſively calFd Gods 

and Goddeſſes, it is evident, that ſuch Deitys as theſe 
could not be ſuppos'd to be anmade or ſelf-exiſtent, by 
thoſe WhO acknowledg'd the whole World to have been 


generated and to have had a beginning. And as theſe 


Names were us d more properly to ſignify inviſible and 
underſtanding Powers, preſiding over the things in Na- 
ture and diſpenſing them about, however they have 
an appearance of ſo many ſeveral diſtint Deitys, yet 
do they all ſeem to have been really nothing elſe but, 
as Balbus in Cicero expreſſes it, || God paſſing thro and 
acting in the Nature of every thing, and conſequently 
but ſeveral Names, or ſo many different Notions and 
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Conlidcrations of that one ſupreme Namen, that Di- 
vine Force, Power and Providence, which runs thro - 
the whole World, as variouſly manifeſting it ſelf 
herein. 
| Wherefore ſince there were no other kinds of Gods 
among the Pagans beſides thoſe already mention'd, we 
conclude univerſally, that all that multiplicity of Pagan 
Gods, which makes ſo great a ſhew and noiſe, was really 
either nothing but ſeveral Names and Notions of one 
ſupreme Deity, according to its different Manifeſtations, 
Gifts and Effects in the world, perſonated; or elſe 
many inferior underſtanding Beings generated or cre- 
ated by one Supreme: ſo that one anmade ſelf-exiſtent 
Deity and no more was acknowledg?d by the more in- 
telligent of the antient Pagans (of the ſottiſh Vulgar 
no Man can pretend to give an account in any Religion) 
and conſequently the Pagan Polytheiſm or Idolatry con- 
ſiſted not in worſhipping a multiplicity of unmade 
Minds, Deitys, and Creators ſelf-exifkent from Eter- 
nity and independent upoa one Supreme; but in mingling 
and blending ſome way or other unduly, the Worſhip 
of the Creature with that of the Creator. 
And that the antient Pagan Theiſts thus acknow- 
ledg'd one Supreme God, who was the only anmade or 
unproduc'd Deity (I ſay Theiſts, becauſe thoſe among 
the Pagens, who admitted of many Gods, but none at 
all unmade, were, as I before intimated, abſolute A- 
theiſts) may be undeniably concluded from what was 
before prov'd; that they acknowledg%d Omnipotence or 
infinite Power to be a Divine Attribute. Becauſe upon 
the Hypotheſis of many anmade ſelf-exiftent Deitys, it is 
plain that there could be. none omnipotent, and conſe- 
quently no ſuch thing as Omnipotence in rerum Naturs : 
and thereforeOmnipotencewas rightly and properly tid 
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Pagans indeed have not ſo far degenerated, ſinking dons 
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by Macrobius, ſummi Dei omuipotentia, it being an At. 
tribute eſſentially peculiar to one ſupreme and ſole ſelf. 
exiſtent Deity; and agreeably to this, * Simpliciu _ 
likewiſe a Pagan confuted the Manichæan Hypotheſis of 
two ſelf-exiſtent Deitys from hence alſo, becauſe it de- 
ſtroy'd Omnipotence, And we think it here obſervable, 
that to ſhew that the Opinion of Monarchy, or of one $u- 


Paganiſm, Fauſtus the Manicheen took up this Conceit, 
that both the Chriſtians and Jews paganiz d. in this point, 
as deriving this Doctrine of one Deity, the ſole Prin: 
ciple of all things, only by Tradition from the Pagans, 
and by conſequence being no other than Sthiſmatitks ot 
ſubdivided ect of Paganiſm. Now tho this Charge 
be falſe and fooliſh, yet does it ſufficiently ſhew the 

general ſenſe of the Pagans touching one ſupreme God; 
that they neither acknowledg'd a Maltitade of unmade 
Deitys, nor even that Duplicity of em, one good and 
the other evil, which Plutarch contended for, and ac. 
cordingly deny'd God to be the Cauſe of all things: 
for, ſays he in his Defe of Oracles, they are guilty of 
one Extreme, who make God the Cauſe of nothing, and 
they of another, who make him the Cauſe of «ll things. 
But this Paradox was both late ſtarted among the Greeks, 
and quickly cry'd down by the ſucceeding Philoſophers; 
and therefore does not prejudice the Truth of Faufturs 
general Aſſertion concerning the Pagens, which St. 
+ Auſtin in his Reply yet more fully confirms: Le 
Fauſtus know, ſays he, that we Chriſtians have not di- 
riv'd the Opinion of Monarchy from the Pagans, tho the 


* In Epictet. c. . 
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into the Worſpip of falſe Gods, as to have loſt the Opinion 
of one true God, from whom is all Nature whatſoever. 
And the ſame was done by him more largely before *. 

It follows from what we have declar'd that the Pagan 
Polytheiſm or multiplicity of Gods is not to be under- 
ſtood in the ſenſe before expreſs'd, of many unproduc d 
ſelf-exiſtent Deitys, but according to ſome other No- 
tion or Equivocation of the word God. For God is a 
word that has been us'd in many different ſenſes, the 
Atheiſts themſelves acknowledging a God and Gods ac- 
cording to ſome private Conſtruction of their own, 
which yet they do not all agree in neither, and Theiſts 
likewiſe not always having the ſame Notion of the 
word : foraſmuch as Angels in Scripture are call'd Gods 
in one ſenſe, that is, as they are underſtanding Beings 
ſuperior to Men, immortal, holy, and happy : and the word 
again is ſometimes carry'd down lower to Princes and 
Magiſtrates; and not only fo, but alſo to good Mew as 
ſuch, when they are ſaid to be made Partakers of the 
Divine Nature. Te this purpoſe that learnedPhiloſopher 
and Chriſt ian Boethius; Every good and happy Man, 
ſays he, i 4 God, and tho there be only one God by Nature, 
jet nothing binders but that there may be many by Parti- 
cipation. But then again all Men and Angels are alike 
deny d to be Gods in other reſpects, and particularly 
as to Religious Worſbip; for, Thou ſbalt worſbip the Lord 
thy God, and: him only ſhalt: thou ſerve. Now this is 
that, which ſeems to be eſſentially included in the 
Pagan Notion of the word God or Gods when taken in 
general, namely a reſpect to Religious Worſhip. . 
Wherefore God in general, according to the ſenſe of the 
Pagan Theiſts, may be thus defin'd, an underſtanding 
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Being ſuperior to Men, not originally deriv'd from ſenſuſ; 
Matter, and look'd upon 4s an Object of Mens religiow 
Worſhip. But this general Notion of the word God is 
again reſtraind and limited by differences in the di. 
viſion of it; for ſuch a God as this may be either u. 
generate Or unproduc'd, and conſequently ſelf-exiflen, 
or elſe generated or produc d, and dependent on ſome higher 
Being as its Cauſe. In the former ſenſe the intelligent 
Pagans, as we have declar'd, acknowledg'd only one 
God: but in the latter they admitted of man 
many underſtanding Beings, which tho generated or pro- 
duc'd, yet were ſuperior to Men, and look'd upon as 
fit Objects for their religious Worſhip; and thus the 
Pagan Theiſts were both Polytheiſts and Monotheiſts in 
different ſenſes,” acknowledg'd both many Gods and one 


God, that is many inferior Deitys, ſubordinate to one 


Supreme, who alone was unmade and ſelf exiſtent, aud 
in the Poetic Phraſe, the eternal * Father of Men and 
Gods. Indeed the Theogonia of the antient Pagans 
before mention*'d, was commonly thus declar'd by them 
univerſally, that T the Gods were generated ; or as He- 
rodotus expreſſes it, that || every one of the Gods was ge- 
werated or produc d. But as to which I ſay, that thi 

is not ſo to be underſtood as if they had therefore _— 
no God at all anmade or ſelf-exiſftent : which had been 
abſolute. Atheiſm, but that the 5; et the Gods, as diſtin» 
guiſh'd from 5 es or 7} ego, from God or the ſe- 
preme Deity, were all of em univerſally made or gene- 
rated, To this purpoſe I cannot paſs by this emphatical 
Acknowledgment of Maximus Hrias, which he affirms 
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Had a Segile. Hominum Pater atque Deorum. 
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to have been the general ſenſe of all the Pgans: One 
God the King and Father of all; and many Gods, the Sons 
of God, reigning together with God &. | _ 
But to render this matter yet more unqueſtionable, 
| Thhall further 'obſerve, that the Theogonis of thoſe an- 
tient Pagens, their Geneſis or Generation of Gods, was 
really one and the ſame thing with their Coſmagonis, 
the Geneſis or Generation of the World, and bochof em 
indeed underſtood of a temporary Production both of 
theſe Gods and the World. And this we ſhall firſt 
prove from Plato in his Timew, where he being to trear 
of the Coſmogonis, premiſes this diſtiaQtion concerning 
two Heads of Being: that ſome were eternal and never 
made, and ſome again were made and. generated; the 
former of which he calls ound or Eſſence, the latter 
riv.s Or Generation; adding alſo this difference between 
em, that the eternal and immutable things were the 
proper Objects of Science and Demonſtration, but the 
other generated things, of Faith and Opinion ody: 
for, ſays he, what Eſſence ij to Generation, the ſam k 
Certainty of Truth or K nowleds, to Faith. And there- 
upon he declares that his Reader was not to expect the 
ſame Evidence and Cetrainty of Truth from him, 
where he was now to treat of rhings generated, namely 
the Gods and the viſible World, as if he had been ro 
diſcourſe about things immutable and eternal. Where 
we find that the Gods are plainly refer'd by Plata to 
Generation and not to eternal or ;mmutable Eſſence ; 
as they ate alſo join d with the Generation of the World, 
as being but che very fame with it: inaſmuch as he and 
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154 The Reaſon and Philoſophy By 
the other Pagans held the whole viſible World and at 
The greater parts of ir, as namely the San and Moos, the 
Stars and Earth, to be ſo many Gods. © Again, ſays he 
in the ſame Book, This was the Reaſoning or Reſ 
lution of that God which always is, concerning that G 
which was ſometime about to be made, that jt" [bould hr 
ſmooth and ſpherical, &. Thus that Eternal God pro- 
created this perfectly happy God, the World. Where thre 
is plainly mention made of one God, who belong'd to 
Geneſis, or that Head of Being which he calls Generation, 
and therefore muſt needs have an antecedent Cauſe of 
his Exiſtence, ſince nothing can be made without a 
Cauſe; and of another God, which was truly and pro- 
erly immutable Eſſence, the Cauſe of that generated 
Tea the Univerſe, and therefore of all things. To 
which purpoſe he further adds: When therefore all the 
Gods, Gt thoſe which move viſibly about the Heavens, 
and thoſe which appear to us as often as they pleaſe, thut u, 
both the Stars and Demons, were generated and created; 
that God which made this whole Univerſe, beſpake thel: 
generated Gods after this manner, Te Gods of Gads,of whom 
I my ſelf am the Maker and Father, attend. „Where tho 
Plato, belides the mundane generated Gods, ſeems tounder- 
ſtand by oi 9:0) e e fupramundane Gods, yet 
does it appear from the whole Tenor of this and his other 
Writings, that even all theſe were alſo produc'd, tho per- 
haps of a higher Order than ſome others, and allof emde- 
pended. on one ſupreme God, as their Cauſe. Accor- 
dingly he afterwards ſubjoins in this place, that then that 
God who made all things, who was by conſequence himſelf 
unmade, remain'd conſtantly in his former State; and bu 
Saus, or the Gods that were created by himgdbſerv'd hus Order 
and Appointment. Thus much out of Plaro's Timem. 
The {ame thing might be yet further prov'd out of 4 
OLner 


— 


other Writings, and particularly from that Paſſage in 
his tenth Book of Laws, where he again takes - notice of 
the Theogonia of the Antients, and that as it had been 
deprav'd and corrupted by a great mixture of impious 
and immoral Fables: There are, ſays he, extant among 
w Athenians certain Storys and Traditions very antient, 
concerning the Gods, written partly in Metre and partly 
in Proſe, declaring how the Heaven and the other Gods 
were at firſt made or generated; and then carrying on 
their fabulous Theogonia further, how theſe generated 
Gods afterwards convers'd with one another, and ingendring 
after the manner of Men, begat other Gods. Here that 
Philoſopher taking off his Vizard, plainly diſcovers his 
great diſlike of that whole fabslous Theogonia, as 3 
thing that was deſtructive of all Piety and Vertue, by 
reaſon of its attributing all human Paſſions and. Vices 
to the Gods. Indeed he acknowledges elſewhere, that 
it contain'd ſome Phyſiological Allegories under it: yet, 
25 Euſebius well obſerves, tho he ſeem'd to give ſome 
credit toit, out of a ſeeming compliance with the Laws 
of his City; yet does he but all the while ſlily jear it, 
plainly inſinuating the Fabulouſneſs of ir, while he 
affirms it to have been introduc'd not only * without 
neceſſary Demonſtrations, but alſo without ſo much 4 
Probabilitys. However, from what has been ſaid, it 
plainly appears that the Theogonia and the Coſmogonia 
were one and the ſame thing; the Generation of the 
Gods being here, the Generation of the Heaven, of the 
Sun, Moon and Stars, and the like. ERIE 

But notwithſtanding theſe plain Declarations out of 
Plato, we are not ignorant that the latter Platoniſts, as 
Plutarch has obſervd, endeavour'd with all their might 
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to force a contrary ſenſe even upon the Timeas, as' if 
Plato, tho indeed he there talks of a Theogonie and 
Coſmogonis, yet did not thereby mean a temporary Pro- 
duction of Gods or the World; but an eternal Gene- 
ration of em, ſuch as we Chriſtians do commonly af. 
cribe to the ſecond Perſon in the Bleſſed Trinity. But 
on the. contrary, as to what we have been proy- 
ing, we have Ariſtotle on our fide, who tells us 
that ſuch a temporary Generation of Gods and the 
World, as was before deſcrib'd, was univerſally en- 
tertain'd before his time, and particularly that Plato 
was an Aſſertor of it. And certainly Ariftotle was 
better able to underſtand both Plato's Philoſophy and 
Greek, than any of thoſe junior Platoniſts, who liv'd 
hundreds of Lears after. And beſides his we have alſo 
the Suffrages of Philo the Jew, of Plutarch and Atticus, 
who were both of em Platonict Pagans ; and likewile 
of Alexander Aphrodiſiu, a judicious Peripatetick. But 
ſtill to ſer this matter beyond all doubt, I think it may 
be prov'd yet further from his own Sayings, that when 
he ſpoke of the Theogonia and Coſmogoma, be really 
underſtood a temporary Production of the mundane 
Gods, and the World; I fay of the mundane' Gods, 
becauſe indeed I grant that beyond this he had a Re- 
ſerve, as ſuppoſing with the Pythagoreans ſome: other 
fupra mundane Gods, which fell not under that con- 
fideration, as being eternal, yet withal dependent upon 
one ſupreme God, and produc'd by, or rather deriv'd 
from him by way of neceſſary Emanation: ſo that nei- 
ther does this contradiQt the purpoſe I am driving at, that 
the Heathens believ'd in ene ſupreme God; as neither does 
it prejudice what I ſaid before with reference to his Ji 
man; where he expreſly treating of the Theogonia and 
Coſmogonia, Laver that he particularly aſſerts a temporary 


Gene- 
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Generation of Gods, and of the World, as ſhall be further 
evidenc'd from his own Words. For firſt, in the entrance 
of that Diſcourſe he oppoſes theſe two things to one ano- 
ther, namely that“ which always is, and that which s gene- 
rated or made; and therefore in affirmiog the World to 
be generated, as we have already prov'd that he did, he 
muſt needs deny the Erernitꝝ thereof. Again, the Queſ- 
tion is ſo plainly ſtated by him afterwards, that there 
is no poſſibility of any Subterfuge left: Mhether the 
World always was, having no Beginning cr Generation; 
or whether it was made or generated, having commenc d 
from 4 certain Epocha ? To which the anſwer is, that 
f it was made or had a Beginning. Moreover, this Philo- 
ſopher there plainly affirms, that || Time it ſelf was made 
or had « Beginning together with the Heaven. And as to 
what he ſeems to ſay in his third and ſixth Book of Laws 
about an Iafinity of Time, the Context makes it plain, 
that by this he only meant an ineſtimable or ugcom- 
putable Time fince the World begun, there having hap- 
pen'd, as he ſays,” in the mean time ſeveral fuccefſive 
DeſtruQions and Conſumptions of Mankind, by means. 
of various Accidents, as particularly one moſt remar- 
kable Deluge and Inundation of Waters. And this it 
is likely he the rather thought fit to mention, becauſe 
of the Clamours of Arifotle or ſome others againſt his 
Timæus, that hereby he might ſomewhat mollify the 
Opinion of the Nowity of the World, by removing its 
Date at ſo great a diſtance off. | | 

But laſtly I ſay, that he plainly declares in his Times, 
that before this orderly World was produc'd, the Matter 
of it mov d diſorderly, and that God brought it into Order 
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Oat of Confuſion : as if he had ſaid that God made this 
World out of an antecedent Chaos, which, as I before 
took notice, was the conſtant Tradition of the antient 
Pagans; who for the generality ſubſcrib'd to this No- 
vity of the World and Gods, as ſet forth by Plate. 
This is the import of what Heſiad ſays in his Poem on 
that Subject, and accordingly the antient Scholia com- 
ment thus upon it: * We muſt know that the whole 
Doctrine of the Theogonia contains under it, in way of 


 Allegory, a Phyſiological Declaration of things; Heliod's 


Gods being not only the animated Parts of the World, 
but alſo all the other things of Nature, fictitiouſly 
perſonated and deify'd, or abuſively call'd Gods and 
Goddeſſes. | 

The very ſame Doctrine is particularly declar'd by 
Ovid, as the general ſenſe of the antient Pagans... Firſt, 
that the World had a Beginning, and was produc'd out 
of Chaos; to this purpoſe the Poet thus utters himſelf : 


1 Before that Sea and Earth and Heav'n were fram'd, 
One Face had Nature which they Chaos nam d, &c. 


In the next place that the Generation of the World was 
alſo a Generation of Gods, we find in theſe words: 


I] That nought with Animals might unfarnify/d lis, 
The Gods in form of Stars poſſeſs the Shy. 


— — 


| * 'Ocloy ri 6 iti rs dieyevias Moyes pn du, +31 wler d a- 
Unus erat toto Naturz vultus in Orbe, ; 


Quem dixere Chaos, Cc. Ovid. Met. 
Neu Regio foret ulla ſuis Animalibus orba, 


Aſtra tenent cœleſte ſolum formxque Deorum. Bid. 
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And 


Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 159: 
And that all this was effected, not by a fortuitous Mo- 
tion of Matter, but by the Providence and Command. 
of one unmade Deity, which alſo furniſh'd all the Parts 
of the World with reſpective Animals; the Sea with 
Fiſhes; the Earth with Men; and the Heaven with 
Gods; Mr. Saxays again thus renders the Poet's mind 
to this purpoſe : N 1 


* Thu Strife (with better Nature) God decides, 
He Eath from Hhev'n, the Sea from Er vide 


But here perhaps ſome one may cenſure the Poet as an 
Antimonarchiſt, or at leaſt one that was wavering or 
indifferent as to the belief of one ſupreme God: becauſe 
tho, when ſpeaking of the Formation of Man, he had 
indeed aſcrib'd it to God, as the Þ Framer and Maker of 
things, and the beſt World's Original; yet a little after 
he drops theſe words, that Man was made after the 
, Image or Likeneſs of the Gods, who govern all 
A Nr ä | M 
Now in this there ſeems to be a plain Contradiction, 
that one God ſhould be ſaid to be the Maker of the 
whole World and of Man; and yet that the Govern- 
ment of the World ſhould be attributed to Gods pluraly, 
and that Man ſhould be faid to be form'd according to 
their Likeneſs. But as to this Iſay, that according to the 
Tenor of the Pagan Theology, the inferior and minor 
Gods were all of em ſuppos'd to have their ſeveral 
ſhares in the Government of thiogs below em: 


— —— 


* Hanc Deus & melior litem Natura diremit; 
Nam Ccelo Terras & Terris abſcidit Undas, Ce. 
Mundi Fabricator, : 
Ille Opifex rerum, Mundi melioris Origo. | 
I Finxit in Effgiem moderantùm cuncta Deorum. 
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whence they are call'd by Maximus Dei, * Covales 


with God, and alſo by Plato himſelf, + rhe Ca-governors 


and Co-reigners with the ſupreme God. 80 that the 


Government of this inferior World was by the Pagans 


often attributed to them jointly, the ſupreme and in. 
ferior Gods both together, under that one genetal name 
of Gods. But the chief of thoſe inferior Deitys, after 
whoſe Image Man is alſo ſaid to have been made, as well 
as in the likeneſs of the Supreme, were either thoſe 
Celeſtial Gods and animated Stars before mentiog'd by 
the Poet, or elſe the eternal Gods of Plato, which were 
look'd upon likewiſe as ſubordinate Co-makers of the 


World. 


Next to Ovid, we might here inſtance in many 
others of the Pagan Theogoniſts, who clearly own'd in 
like manner one unmade Deity, which generated both 
the World it ſelf and all the other Gods that are in it; as 
for example Strabo, who affirming that the World was the 
Joint Work both of Nature and Providence, as it was be- 
fore aſcrib'd by Ovid to God and better Nature, adds con- 
cerning Providence or the Deity in this manner: That ha- 
wing amultiform Fecundiiy in it, and delighting in variety 
of Works,it deſign d principally to make Animals, as the moſt 
excellent things, and amongſt them thoſe two nobleſt kinds 
of Animals, Gods and Men, &c||. Thus alſo Seneca in 
LaF#antins, peaking about God, ſays, That tho he in- 


| tended or ſtretch'd himſelf thro the Whole, ſo-@ to preſide 


in chief over all, yet did he alſo generate Gods, as ſab- 
ordinate Miniſters of his Kingdom ander him. Much 
the ſame is allo reckon'd to have been the Opinion of 
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all the Barbarian Pagans, particularly of the Perſian Magi, 
and the antient Egyprians, as is witneſs'd by Diogenes 
 Laertius, and Diodorus, We ſhall forbear to mention 
the Teſtimonys of others here, becauſe they may be 
more ſeaſonably inſerted elſewhere ; only we ſhall add, 
as to Heſiod and Homer, that however they may ſeem to 
have been ſometimes ſuſpected both by Plato and Axiſ- 
totle for Atheiſtick Theogoniſts, yet while they ſuppos d 
indeed many generated Gods, they aſſerted notwith- 
ſtanding one ſupreme unmade Deity, the Maker both of 
the World and them. And this, not only for the grounds 
before alledg'd concerning Heſiad, and becauſe both of em 
do every where affirm even their generated Gods to be 
immortal, which no Atheiſts ever did, but alſo for ſundry 
other reaſons, ſome of which may be more conveniently 
mention'd elſewhere. Moreover, it has been already 
intimated, that the generated Gods of Heſiad and Homer 
extend yet further than thoſe of Plato, they being not 
oaly the animated Parts of the World, but alſo all the 
other things of Natare fititioully pet ſonated, and impro- 
perly or abuſively call'd Gods and Goddeſſes, whereof a a 
further account will be given hereafter. 

Nor ought it at all.to be wonder'd at, if theſe Di- 

vine Theogoniſts among the Pagan, did many times, 

as well as thoſe other Atheiſtick ones, make Chaos and 

the Ocean ſenior to the Gods, and Night the Mother of 
em; the former of theſe being not only done by He- 
{oa and Homer, but alſo by the generality of the antient 

Pagan Theiſts in Epicharmus; and the latter, by Orpheus 
an undoubted Theiſt, in his Vim of: the Night. While 
tis obſervable that theꝝ did not mean this abſolutely and 
univerſally, of all the Gods without exceptiog, as the 
other Atheiſtick Theogoniſts did, as if there had been 
no unmade Deity at all, _ Chaos and Night,, that is, 
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fen £ Matter blindly and fortuitouſly mov'd, had been 
the ſole Original of all things; but only of the 6: ee the 
Gods, ſo call'd by way of diſtinction from God or the 
ſupreme Deity, that is, the inferior mundane Gods gene. 
rated together with the World. The reaſon of which 
was, becauſe it was a moſt antient, and in a manner 
univerſally receiv'd Tradition among the Pagans, as we 
have more than once intimated, that the Coſmogonia or 
Generation of the World took. its firſt beginning from 
a Chaos (the Divine Coſmogoniſts agreeing herein with 


the Atheiſtick ones) this Tradition having been de- 


liver d down from Orpheus and Linus by Heſiod, Homer, 


and others; acknowledg'd by Epicharmus, and em- 


brac'd by Thales, Anaxagoras, Plato and other Philo- 
ſophers, who were Theiſts. The great Antiquity of 
it is own'd by Euripedes *, nor can it be reaſonably 
queſtion d but that it was originally Moſaical, and in- 
deed at firſt a Divine Revelation; ſince no Man could 
otherwiſe pretend to know what was done, before 
Mankind had any Being. Wherefore thoſe Pagan Coſ- 
mogoniſts, who were Theiſts, being Polytheiſts and 
Theogoniſts alſo, and aſſerting, beſides the one ſupreme 
wnmade Deity, other inferior mundane Gods, generated 
rogether with the World, the chief whereof were the 
animated Stars, they muſt needs, according to the Te- 
nor of that Tradition, ſuppoſe em, as totheir corporeal 
Parts at leaſt, to have been juniors to Night and Chaos, 
and the Off. ſpring of them, becauſe they were all made 
out of an antecedent Dark Chaos. And the caſe was 
the fame concerning their Dæmons likewiſe, they being 
conceiv'd to have their corporeal Vehicles alſo: for which 
cauſe, as Porphyriue from Namenius writes, the antient 
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Eoyptiaus pictur'd 'em in Ships or Boats floatin n 
d Watel⸗ But as for the — Parts 8 Souls 
of thoſe inferior Gods, tho theſe Divine Theogoniſts 
could not derive their Original from Chaos or Matter, 
but rather from that other Principle call'd. Love, as be- 
ing divinely created, and fo having God for their Fa- 
cher, yet might they notwithſtanding in another ſenſe, 
fancy Night to have been their Mother too, inaſmuch as 
they were all made from an antecedent Nen-exiſtence 
or Nothing, brought forth into Being. Whence there 
ſeems to have been in Orpheus a Dialogue between the 
Maker of the World and Night; and it is certain, that 
this ant ient Cabala, which deriv'd the Coſmogonia from 
Chaos and Love, was at firſt Religious and not Athe- 
iſtical : and that Love was underſtood in it not to be the 
Off. ſpring of Chaos, may be concluded from hence, be- 
cauſe this Love as well as Chaos was of a Moſaical Extracti- 
on alſo,and plainly deriv'd from that Spirit of God, which 
i; aid in the Scripture to have mor d upon the Waters,that 
is, upon the Chaos; whether by this Spirit be meant God 
himſelf, as acting immediately upon the Mazrer, or 
ſome ot her active Principle deriv'd from God and not 
from Matter, as the mundane Soul or Plaſtick Nature; 
whenice alſo the antient Pagans, as Porphyrius teſtifys, 
thought the Water to be divinely inſpir'd *. | 

And that this Cabala was thus underſtood by ſome of 
the antient Pagan Coſmogoniſts themſelves, very plainly 
appears, not only from Simmias Rhodius and Parmenides, 
but alſo from theſe following Verſes of Orpheus, or who- 
ever was the Writer of thoſe Argoneuticks, undoubtedly 
antient, where Chaos and Love are thus brought in 
together: | 


* De Aut. Nymph, p. 246. 
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Concerning th antient Chaos, and how Heatꝰn, 
How Earth and Seas were form d out of its Womb; 
And about that much-wiſe ſagacious Love, 

The oldeſt thing of all and ſelf-perfett, 

Which altively produc'd all other things, 

And ſeparated thoſe which lay confus d. 


Thus we have repreſented the Senſe and generally 
received Doctrine of the antient Pagan Theologers, 
that there was indeed a multiplicity of Gods, but yet 
ſo as that one of them only was ingenerate or amade, by 
whom all the other Gods together with the World were 
made, ſo as to have had a Novity of Being or temporary 
Beginning of their Exiſtence. Plato and the Pythagoreans 
do differ here from the reſt only in this, that tho they 
acknowledg'd the World and all the undane Gods, to 
have been generated together in Time, yetdid theydiffer 
ſuppoſe certain other intelligible and ſupra-mundane Gods 
alſo, which however produc'd from one original Deity, 
were nevertheleſs eternal or without Beginning. 

But now we muſt acknowledg that among the Pages 
Tbeiſts ſome were of a different perſuaſion from the 
reſt, who therefore did not admit of any Theogonis in 
the ſenſe before declar'd, that is, any ary Gene- 
ration of Gods, becauſe they acknowledg*d no Coſmo 
gonia, no temporary Production of the World, but con- 
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cluded it to have been from Eternity. That Fob <a 


was one of theſe, is ſufficiently known, whoſe inferior 


Gods therefore, the Sun, Moon and Stars, muſt needs 
be ingenerate in this ſenſe, ſo as to have had no tempo- 
rary Production, becauſe the whole World to him was 
ſuch. And if that Philoſopher be to be credited, he 
himſelf was the firſt, at leaſt of all the Greets, who aſſert- 
ed this Ingenerateneſs or Eternity of the World; and 
by conſequence of all thoſe Gods, which were but only 
Parts of it, Notwithſtanding which, the Writer de 
Placitis Philoſophorum and Stobæus impute this Dogma of 
the World's Eternity to certain others of the Greek Phi- 
loſophers before Ariſtotle, beſides Ocellus Lucanus, who 
is alſo acknowledg'd by Philo to have been an Aſſerter 
of it. And indeed Epichermus, tho a Theiſt, ſeems 
plainly to have been of this perſuaſion, that the World 
was anmade, as allo that there was no Theogonis nor 
temporary Production of the inferior Gods, becauſe 
nothing, ſays he, could come from nothing, and therefore 
both the Gods and indeed whatſoever elſe is ſubſtantial 
in the world was from Eternity unmade*. Moreover, 
Diodorus Siculus affirms the Chalacans likewile to have 
aſſerted this Opinion of the World's Eternity; tho not- 
withſtandiog they were no more Atheiſts than Ariſto- 
ile, as appears from the following words of that Ho- 
ian: They do alſc believe; ſays he, that the Order and 


Diſpoſition of the World is by à certain Divine Providence, 


and that every one of thoſe things which come to paſs in the 
Heavens, happens not by chance, but by a certain deter- 
minate and firmly ratify d Judgment of the Gods |. 
Alſo it is a thing known to all, that the later Platoniſts 
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ſtiffly adher'd to Ariſtotle in this; nor did they only 
aſſert the corporeal World, with all the inferior mundane 
Gods in it, to be ingemerate, and to have exiſted from 
Eternity, but alſo maintain'd the ſame concerning the 
Souls of Men andother Animals ; they concluding that 
no Souls were younger than Body or the World: and be- 
cauſe they would not ſeem to depart from their Maſter 
Plato, therefore did they endeavour, as we have before 
obſerv'd, violently to force this ſame ſenſe upon Plato's 
words alſo. Notwithſtanding which, as touching theſe 
latter Platoniſts, it is here obſervable, that tho they thus 
aſſerted the World and all inferior Gods and Souls to 
have been ingenerare, according to that ſtricter ſenſe 
of the word before declar'd, that is, to have had no 
temporary Beginning or Generation, but to have ex- 
iſted from Eternity ; yet did they by no means therefore 
conceive em to be Þ ſelf-originated or ſelf-exiſtent : 
but concluded *em to have been all deriv'd from one ſole 
ſelf-exiſtent Deity, as their Cauſe, which therefore, tho 
not in order of Time, yet of Nature, was before them. 
And thus is the World wap a mes to be always made, 
in that it depends upon rpetually, as the ema- 
native Cauſe thereof, from which the World muſt needs 
have been ſo long/ as there was a God, and coeval with 
it, as the Light with the Sun ||. So likewiſe Proclus con- 
cludes that the World was ** always generated or er«- 
diated from God, and therefore muſt needs be eternal, 
God himſelf being ſo. Wherefore theſe latter Platoniſts 
ſuppos d the fame thing concerning the corporeal World, 
and the lower mundane Gods, which their Maſter Plato 
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did concerning his higher eternal God; that tho they had 
no temporary Production, yet they all no leſs depended 
on one ſupreme Deity, than if they had been made out 
of nothing by bim. From whence it is manifeſt, that 
none of theſe Philoſophers apprehended any Repug- 
nancy at all between theſe two things : Exiſtence from 
Eternity, and being cans'd or produc d by another. Nor can 
we make any great doubt, but that if the latter Pla- 
toniſts had been fully convinc'd of any contradictious 
Inconſiſtency here, they would readily have diſclaim'd 
that their ſo beloved Hypotheſis of the World's Eternity: 
and indeed it is ſo far from Truth, what ſome have ſup- 

d, that the Aſſertors of the World's Eternity were all 
Atheiſts ; that theſe latter Platoniſts were led into this 
Opinion no otherwiſe, than from the ſole Conſideration 
of rhe Deity, that is, its eſſential Goodneſs and gene- 
rative Power, Or emanative Fecundity, as Proclus plainly 
declares upon the Times. | 

Now tho Ariſtotle were not ated by any ſuch Divine 
Enthuſiaſm, as theſe Platoniſts ſeem to have been, yet 
did he notwithſtanding after his ſober manner, really 
maintain the ſame thing, tho ſometimes indeed he 
ſeems a little ſceptical about it *; namely, that tho the 
World and the inferior mundane Gods had no temporary 
Generation, yet were they all of em produc'd from one 
ſupreme Deity, as their Cauſe f. 

And now we plainly ſee, that tho there was a real 
Controverſy among the Pagan Theologers, eſpecially 
from the time of Ariſtotle downward, concerning the 
Coſmogonia and Theogonia, according to the ſtricter 
Notion of thoſe Words, the temporary Generation or 
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Production of the World and inferior Gods, or whether 
they had any Beginning or no; yet was there no Con- 
* troverſy at all concerning the Self. exiſtency of them: 
| bur it was univerſally agreed upon among 'em, that the 
World and the inferior Gods, however ſuppos'd by. 
{ome to have exiſted from Eternity, yet were all deriv'd 
from one ſole ſelf-exiſtent Deity, as their Cauſe, being 
0 either praduc d or eradiated from God.. Wherefore it is 
obſervable that theſe Pagan Theiſts, who aſſerted the 
| World's Eternity, diſt inguiſh'd concerning the word 
il Generated as that which was equivocal ; and tho in one 
| ſenſe of it they deny*dthat the World and inferior Gods 
| were generated, yet notwithſtanding did they in another 
1 ſenſe clearly affirm the ſame. For the word Generated, 
| ſay they, ſtrictly and properly taken, ſignifies that 
which in reſpect of Time paſs'd out of Non- exiſtence into 
Being. Nevertheleſs they acknow edg that in a larger. 
ſenſe this word generated may be allo taken for that, 
which doth Þ any way depend upon 4 ſuperior Being as 
its Cauſe. Accordingly there muſt needs be the ſame 
 Equivocation in the word || Ingenerate: ſo that this in 
like manner may be alſo taken either for that which is 
unproduc'd in reſpe& of Time, as having indeed no 
temporary Beginning ; or elſe for that, which is un- 
produc'd from any Cauſe ; in which latter ſenſe that 
word Ingenerate is of equal force and extent with that 
which «s ** ſelf-ſubſſtent or ſelf-originated, and ac- 
cordingly it was us'd by thoſe Pagan Theiſts, who con- 
cluded that Matter was anmade, that is, not only ex- 
iſted from Eternity without beginning, but allo was 
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Chap. 4. * Atheiſm cunfutkl. 489 
ſfexiſtent and independent | upon any ſeper iar Cauſe. 
oe 990 the former Digi 
words, generate and ingenerate, the greateſt part of the 
antient Pagans, and together with them Plato, a ffirm'd 
the World and all the inferior Gods to have been malle in 
time, or to have had a Beginning (for whatever the 
later Platoniſts pretend, this was undonbtedly Plato's 
own Notion of that Word, when he concluded the 
World to be generated; foraſmuch as he himſelf ex - 
preſly oppoſes it to that which is erernai) But on che 
contrary,Ariſlotle and the; latter Platoniſit determin d 
che World and all the inſerior Gods to be in this ſenſe 
ſuch as N no temporary 8 but were from Eter- 
nity. E deerer according to the lattet ſenſe of thoſe 
words, all the Pages. T heologers agreed together that 
the World and all the inferior Gods; wherher haying a 
Beginning, or exiſting from Eternity. were not with - 
ſtanding F produc'd or. deriv d from-« ſuperior Cauſe; and 
that thus there, was only one anproduc'd.and ſelf-exiſtent: 
Deity, who is aid by them to be I ſaperior- to g Cauſe, 
and older than ay Canſe, he being the Cauſe of all chings 
beſides himſelf. Thus Crautor and his Followers, to- 
gether with Praclas, that graad Champion fot the 
World's Eternity, plainly acknowledg d, notwithſtand - 
ing the Generation of the Gods and World in this ſenſe, 
as being, produc'd from a. ſuperior Cauſe ; and to them 
agrees Saluſtiu in his Book about Gods and the Marla, 
whoſe 113th Chapter accordingly bears this Title: 
Hom eternal things may be ſaid to be made or generated. 
It is true iodeed, as we before intimated, that ſame of 
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170 The Neaſon and Philoſophy anne 
the Pagan Theiſts aſſerted God not to be the only" N 
exiſtent unmade Being, but that Matter alſo was (ach: 
however this Opinion was not fo generally receiy'd 
among them, as is commonly ſuppoy'd : and tho öde 

of the antient Fathers confidently” impute it to Plats, 
yet there ſeems to be no ſufficient ground for their 0 
doing; and Porphyrius, Jambliebus, Protlu and other 
| Platonifts do not only proſeſſedly oppoſe the ſame us 
falſe, but alſo as that hich is diſſonant from Plates 
Principles. Wherefore, according to that larger Notion 
of the word ingenrrate, as taken fynonyrnonſly "with 
ſelf-originated and felf-exiſtent, there were very many 
of the Pagan Theologers, ho agreed with Ch in 
this: that * God i the only ingenerate or unmad, Ren, 

and that his very Eſſence i Ingenerability; all ſer 

things, even Matter it ſelf, being made by Him. By 
all rhe reſt of em, only « few Dirherfts excepted, tho 
they ſuppos'd Matter to be ſelfexiſtent, yer concloded 
that there was only one #wmade unproduc'd God, and that 

all their other Gods were in one ſenſe or other; if © 
malt in time, yet at leaſt produc'd from a*/kperiorCauſe. 
Nothing now remains but that we ſhew; how the 
Pagans diftinguiſh'd between the one ſapreme anmade 
Deity, and all their other inferior generated Gods, 
Which we are the rather concern d to do, becauſe it is 
notorious that they did many times alſo confound em 
together, attributing the Government of the Whole 
World to the Gods promiſcuouſly, and without putting 
any due diſerimination between the fapreme and the ſuſe· 
rior; the true reaſon of which ſeems to have been this, 
becauſe they ſuppos d the fupreme God not to do all 
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ble ſuch others might be eited out of their moſt ſbber 
Writers. Upon which account it will be now expe- 
dient for us to bew hom Uthe Pagans, who ſomerimes 


jumble and confound the ſupreme and the inferior Gods 


all together, do notwithſtanding ar other times, many 
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encrated or oreated this wholg Univerſe 3 * be that #, 
— the whole Wa i the ſupreme Lord and Governor. 
1 + the 1 en. anmade ar ſelf- 1 . 
[| Unity and Goodneſs it ſelf, ane God and al one and. 
all e the Beginning and End and Af, dale of. all things, 
Laſtl 5 10: na no more, he 4 18 call d Providence co 
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undex/t ending eitys anmade, or Creators ; but gn 
contrar) they all generally Aidclaiar 4. it, proſe felling, 
rhemſelves ro acknowledg one drome ſelf fexiftent Der 
| "9. the gen e e 7. J. * N | Wc 
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now aſſaulted by Chriſtianity; in which, ſaid he, nt axe; 
only true God, but a multiplicity of Gods were worſhip d. 


Bur not eee all this, Apollonias himſelf was a 
clear and undoubted Aſſertor of one ſupreme Deity, as is e- 
vident from his Apologetick Orat ion in Philoſfratut, pre- 


par d for Damitian, in which he calls him | Ther God who. 


« the Maker of the whole Univerſe, and of all things... And 
as he elſewhere in Philaſtratus declares, ſaying that both 
the Indians and Egyptians agreed in this Theology, tho 
they differ'd-in many other points, * That God was the 
Maker both of the Generation and Eſſence of all things, and 
that the reaſon of his 8 them was hu eſſential 8 
Thus does he alſo very much commend this Phil:- 
ſophy of  Jarchas the Indian Brachman, namely that the 


whole World was but ane great Animal, and might be 


reſembl d to a veſt Ship, in which there are many in- 
ferior ſubordinate Governors under, one Supreme, the 
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oldeſt and wiſeſt ; under that God who is rhe Generates 
or Creator of this great Animal, and to whom the firſt and 
higheſt Seat ij due. Th 1 „ 
"Next to Apollonius comes Celſus, the firſt Pagan Wri. 
ter againſt Chriſtianity ; who liv'd ia the time of Adrian, 
and Was ſo profeſs'd a Polytheiſt, that he taxes the Jews 
for having been ſeduc'd by the Frauds of Moſes into the 
Opinion of one God. Nevertheleſs this Celſas himſelf 
olainly own*damong his many Gods, one Supreme, whom 
he ſometimes calls the frt' God, ſometimes the ' greatef 
God, and (ſometimes the ſuper-celeftial God t, and the, 
like. And he does {o.zealouſly aſſert the Divine Om 
porenee, that he caſts an Imputarion upon the Chriſtian 
as if they derogated from it, in ſuppoſing an 1152 
wer of Satan, which contiqually reſiſts the good 
igns of God, Laſtly, where he pleads moſt of ul 
for $i Worſhip of Demons, hethus concludes touching 
the ſupreme 61. God, ſays he, & by na means to be lad 
15 or left out, either by x by night, either in pabliet 
r 


or in private, either in our Words. or Actions; but in every 
thing our Mind ought conſtantly. to be directed umi 
* 4 A Saying that might very well become 4 CH 
r n nenen 
The next and greateſt Champion for the Pagan Cauſe, 
in Books and Writings, was that famous Tyrian Philo- 
ſopher, Malchus, call'd by the Greeks Porohyrige J h 
publiſh'd a voluminous and elaborate Frans: con- 
raining fifteen Books, againſt the Chriſtians + ahd yet 
notwithſtanding was as, zealous an Aſſertor of ' one 
ſupreme Deity, and one only unmade ſelf-exiſtent Principle 
of all things, as any of the Chriſtians themſelves could: 
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be; he ftrenuouſly: oppoſing: the afore-mentign'd -Doc- 
trine of Plutarch and Atticus, concernyng three umme 
Principles, a good God, an evil Soul or: Damon, ant! 


Matter; and endeayouring todemonſtrate that all things 


whatſoever, even Matter it felt as derio'd from one 
perfect underſtanding Being, or ſeifcorigi nate Orici. 
The Sum of whoſe Argumentation to this purpole 
we find repreſented © by Proelwe upon the Tum, 
pag. 119. 0 273 70 eM e Yileawbn 
ke Tank Ota ber Pepe Wer Ae. 
Chriſtianity, and Champion for 1 * HN 
cles, 1 Writer of thar Book vntitfd in Eaſtbixs, 
ah; or, as the Learned Biſſiop Pear ſos in his Pre- 


face tothe late Edit jan of Hieroetez on cho Golden Hife 
&«. probably conelades, the whole'Titte t felt was, | 


4901 Mahi genes xe i which:his main\bufinefs 
is to compare Apolluniur with Jeſus Chrifh. ' (Now tfthis 
Hieracles, Who, as Lafantias and Epipbunlus tell us, 
was alſo à Prefect or Governor of 
neu eres $ withal a very Jearged 
cleſian, and, as un adds withal a very 

yon , if he, Lay; were the ſatne with that Hirn, 
who wrote upon the Golden Verſes, and the Hocke 4. 


Fato c“ Providentia ; it is Plain from theſe Writings, 


that tho he was a veryſtiff Poly the ĩſt in che Pagan 


yet wab he dotwithftanding zealous Aﬀecror of é. 
Deity But whether he wers the ſime wwirterher 


eme 
. r 
of La#urtins; that this Hierocles) tho à Champion for 


the Gods, yet aſſerted" o Gd above them all;c:faying | 


that inthe CloſesfirheBook bifore-mentiolitdy!®hz þ16- 
ſcented. the Praifevoftihe >ſuprennt God and wifi to 
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be the King, the Greateſt, and the Opificer of the M 
the Fountain of Good, the Parent of all things, and the 


Conſerver of all living Beings, © 3 465 
But the greateſt Oppoſer of Chriſtianity every way 
was Julian the Emperor, who cannot realonably*be 
ſuſpected to have diſguis d or blanch'd *Pageniſm ; be. 
cauſe he was an Emperor, and had ſo great an Ani | 
againſt Chriſtianity, and was ſo ſuperſtitioully or bi- 
gottically zealous tor the Worſhip of the Gad; and yet 
this very Julian not withſtanding was an unqueſtionable 
Aſſerter of one ſupreme Deity. In his Book written 
againſt the Chriſtians, he thus dcelares the general ſenſe 
the Payens : Our Theologers, ſays he, aſfirm the Maker 
of all to be 4 common Father and Ring; but that the Ns 
tions, as to particular things; are diſtributed iy bim to 
at her inferior Gods, which are appainted to be Governour; 
aver Countrys and City, every one of which adminifters 
in his own Province, agreeably to himſelf. Far whereas is 
the common Fat her all things are perfect, and one is all; in 
the particular or partial Deitys, ont extels in one Power, 
and anbt her in anot her. Ehe ſame thing might be further 
manifeſted from Julians Orat ion in praiſe of the Smisa 
great God in this viſible World ; he therein acknowledg. 
ing another far more glariom Deity. Again in rhe {ame 
Orat ion he declares that che antient Poets, making the 
Sun to be the Offspring of Hyperion, did by this Hj- 
prtrios underſtand. nothing elſe but the ſupreme Deity, 
* even him, who i aboveall things; and about. b 454 
for mboſe ſale are all things. Which ſupreme: Deity is 
thus more largely deſcrib'd by him in the ſame Qratton, 
where hel alſo calls him the King of albthings: This God, 
fays he, bes her be oiight 30 be calf d that, whieh-is above 
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Mind and Underſtanding, or the Idea of al things, or the 
One (ſince Unity ſeems to be the oldeſt of all things) or 
elſe, as Plato was wont to call him, the Good; thu uniform 
Cauſe of all things, which i- the Original of all Beauty and. 
Perfection, Unity and Power, produt 4 from himſelf a 
certain intelligible Sun, every may like himſelf, of which _ 
the ſenſible Sun is but an Image. Where we may take 
notice how near this Pagan Philoſopher and. Emperor 
approach'd to Chriſtianity, tho ſo much oppos d by him; 
in that he alſo ſuppos d an eternal Aid or Intellect, as 
the immediate Offspring of the firſt: Fountain of all 
things; which ſeems to differ but little from the Chriſti- 
an Ad yes. However it is plain that this devout Reſtorer 
of Paganiſm and zealous Contender for the Worſhip of 
the Gods, afferted no multiplicity of independent, [cl 
exiſtent Deitys, butderiv'd all his Gods from One. 
As for thoſe other Philoſophers and Learned Men, 
who in thoſe latter times of the declining of Pageniſm,. 
after Conſtantine, ſtill ſtood out in oppoſition to Chriſts- - 
«nity, ſuch as Jamblichus, Syrian, Proclus,” Simplicins, 
and many others, ic. is unqueſſ i8nabiy evident oon- 
cerning 'em all, that they clearly acknowledg d one ſ»- 


preme Deity, as the Original of all things. Maeximns 


Madasrenſis, à 'confident and refolv'd 'Pagan ia St. 
Auſtin's time, expreſs d both his own: and the general 
ſenſe of Pagans after this manner Trag ht there 
is one ſupreme God without beginning, as. the great and 
magnificent Father of Nature, who-is: ſo mad or devoid of 
Senſe as nos to acknowltag it to be. moſt certain? Hur Ver- 
tues diffus'd throughout the whole World, becauſe wo know 
Name is, we invoke under many. diffe- 


E gquidem unum eſſe Deum ſummum ſive Inicio, &c. Quis ram demens, 
— negar efſe certiſfimum.? Kc: 8 | v | 
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ſeente with our Supplication his, as it were, divided | 


\ 


bers ſeverally, we muſt needs be judg d to worſhip the whale 
Deity. Alſo Longimanus, another more modeſt .Papay. 
Philoſopher, upon the requelt. of the lame $r-,dnſten, 
declares his ſenſe concerving the way of worſhipping 
God and arriving at Happigeſo, to this purpoſe: We do 
not come, lays he, to the {upreme God by the minor ur 
inferior Gods, without purifying Rites and Expitations; 
he ſuppoſing that beſides a v ertuous and holy Liſe, cet · 
tain religiaus Rites and Purifications were needſul dd 
be abſerv*d in ordetito that end. Aſtet this the ſugreme 
God is alſo ſtibd by him, nns, Univerſus,, Incompre- 
henfbilts; Incffabilis, &. Infatigabilis Creacor *. . 
Moreover, that the Pagans generally diſclaim'q t 
Opinion of wary unmade felſexiſt ent Deitys, appeas 
very plaialy from . Arnobius, u here be hriogs'.empa 
complaining that they were faſſly and maliciouſly ac- 
cus'd by ſome Chriſtians, as guilty thereof, after this 
manner: Iz vain do you Chriſtians calumniate as Pagans, 
and accuſe us as if we deny d one, ſupreme ovmnipotent God; 
tho we both call him Jupiter, and account him the beſt and 
the greateſt, having dedicated the moſt auguſt Seats to bim, 
the vaſt Capitols. And to this purpoſe Arnobius himſelf, 
diſmiſſing the Advantage he might have taken of their 
Poetick Fables of the Gods, and their coufounding Herolo- 
gy with Theology, grants that Jupiter was held by the 
wiſer Pagans tobe the true omaipotemt Daity, and conſe - 
quently that ſame God whom-Chriſtians: worſhipd t. 
As for the Judgment of the Fathers in this particular, 
|| Clemens Alexandrinus was not only of, this. Opinion, 
that the Pagans, at leaſt the Greckiſb, did; worſhip the 
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true God, and RO with the Chriſtians, tho 
not after a due mafitſer}; 'bur'alſo endeavours to confirm 
it by the Authority of St. Peter. Alſo Lactantius Fir- 
mienus in many places affirms the Pagans to have ac- 
know / ledg d one ſupreme Deity : That there is, ſays he, 
one ſupreme Deity, both Philoſophers and Ports, and even 
the vulgar Worſhippers of "the Gods themſelves do fre- 
quently acknowledg *, Euſebius Cæſarienſis kewiſe gives 
us this account of the Pagans Creed, or the Tenor of 
their Theology,” as it was then" held forth by them: 
The Pagans, lays be, dtclare themſelves in this manner, 
that there is dne God, who with his vin ious Powers fillerh 
all things, and paſſeth thro all things, and pueſideth over 
all things; but bring incor poręaly and rt preſent in 
all things and pervading them, he i reaſonably worſhip d by. 
or in thoſe 1 e manifeſt and viſible. What 
St. Auſtin's Tenle was concerning” the Theology of the + 
Pagaps, has been already declar'd, namely, That they 
had not. ſo far degenerated as to have loft the Knowleds of 
one ſupreme God, from whom is all Nature whatſorver.; 
and that they WeFiv I their Golf om one.. We ſhalt 
now in the lift” place conclude” With "the Judgment of 
Paulus Oroſſus, who was'his Contemporary :* I The Philo 
ſopher# of the Gennes, fs "he, while with intent ſtudy 
of Mind they inquir'd "and ſearch'd after things, found 
that ther was oe Gb, the. Author" of all things, and to 
which One "lt things" Polls be refer. "Whence alſo the 
Pagans af this very day, whom the' declar'd Truth rather ' 
convinceth of Conthimacy than Iguof ance, when they are 
urg'd by ws, — * themſeltes not to follow many Gods, 
but only under dne God, 1 Miniſters. So 
that there remains only a cOnfus'd Diſſenſion concerning 
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as well before Chriſtianity as after it, was always the 
- ſame; that beſides their » 
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the manner of underſtanding the trus God; becauſe l 
one God, there is almoſt one and the ſame Opinion of all, 
And by this time we think it is ſufficientiy evident, 
that the Pagans, at leaſt after Chriſtianity, tho they 
aſſerted many Gods, they calling, as St. * Jeram tells us, 
all anderſtanding Beings ſuperior to Men by that Name; 
yet did they acknowledg one ſupreme Ommipotent and 
only unmade Deity. _ i 
But becauſe it's very poſſible that ſome may, ill 
ſuſpeQ all this to have been nothing elſe, but a Refine- 
ment and Interpolation of Paganiſm, in order to 
render it more plauſible and better able to defend. it 


ſelf againſt ghe Aſſaults of Chriſtianity, then newly 


appearing upon the ſtage ; while in the mean time the 
genuine Doctrine of the antient Pagan, was far other- 
wile: tho the contrary to this might ſufficiently appear 
from what has been already declar'd, yet however for 
the fuller ſatisfaction of the more ſtrongly prejudic'd, we 
ſhall yet further, by an hiſtorical DeduQtion made from 
the molt antient times all along downwards, demon- 
ftrate that the Doctrine of the greateſt Pagen Poltheiſts, 


Gods, there was one ſ#- 
preme, amnipotent and only unmade Dei tx. 
Now not to mention many Paſſages to this purpoſe 
in the Sibylline Prophecys and ſome other Pagan Qracles, 
becauſe their Authority is deſervedly ſuſpected, as being 
mingld with a great deal of ſuppoſititious and counter- 
feir ſtu; I proceed to the moſt antient Theologers, 
and moſt eminent Aſſertors of Polytheiſm among the 
Pagans: ſuch were in the firſt place, Zoroefter in the 
Eaſtern Parts, and Orphews among the Greeks. The 
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Chap. 4. e Atheiſm confuted, 185 
former of which, as ſome pretend, had the very Name 
Zoroajter given him after his Death, as having been a 
Worſbipper of the Stars, the Termination of it Ster in 
the Perſian Language undoubtedly {ignifying Star: as to 
which however tho I rather ſuſpe& the Termination to 
be Greek, the word being not only in the Oriental Lan- 
guages written Tertoaſt and Zaraduſt, but allo in Age- 
thiss, Trades; yet do I find it beyond all doubt and 
acknowledg'd by all that Zoroefter was a Polytheiſt, a 
, Wo: ſhipper of many Gods, and among others, of the 
Stars. But notwithſtanding how many Gods ſoever he 
worſhip'd, that he owa'd one ſupreme unmade Deity, 
appears from the Teſtimony of Eabalus, cited by Por- 
phyrias: Zoroaiter, ſays he, firſt of all, as Eubulus reſ< 
tifys, in the Mountains adjoining to Perlis, conſecrated 4 
native Orbicular Cave, adorn'd with Flowers and water d 
with Fountains, to the Honour of Mithras, the Maker and 
Father of all things; this Cave being an Image or Symbol. 
to him of the whole World, which was made by Mithras. 
From which Authority we may alſo conclude, that 
notwithſtanding the San was generally 'worſhip'd by 
the Perfians as a God, and às being the moſt lively. 
Image of one ſupreme God, yet Zprosfter and the an- 
tient Magi, who were. beſt initiatèd 1a the Mithraick 
Myſterys, aſſerted another Deity ſuperior to the Sun for 
the true Mithras or Oromaſdes; ſuch as was the Maker 
and Father of all things or of the whole World, and, as. 
we have it in the Toroaſtrian Tradition recorded by 
Plutarch, & as far remov'd from the Sun, as the Sun 
was from the Earth. Nor again do I think that Dro- 
. after or the Magi were guilty of Tritheiſm, becauſe 
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they term'd even this Mithras or Oromaſaes, * Threeſold 


or triplicated : but that this ſheu'd em either to have 


a dark Conception of the Myſtery of the Trinity, 
ſutable to the Fhpotheſis of Chriſtians, which was the 
Opinion of Gerard J. Voſſius; or rather to that of the 
Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, they ſeeming to aſſert three 
diſtinct Perſons in the ſame Divine; Efſence, orderly 
diſtinguiſh'd, as Pletho has obſerv'd partly out of Pla. 


tarch, by the Names of Oromaſdes, Mithras, and Ari- 


manius, and characteriz'd by the ſeveral Attributes of 
Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Power; and withal in this 
Magick or Perſian Trinity the ſecond Perſon Mithras, the 
Mind or Son of the Great Father, was, as we have 
before obſerv'd, agreeably to the Platonick and Chriſtian 
Doctrine, made the immediate Architect and Framerof 
the World J. ID? PENS 
But again notwithſtanding this Triplicity in the one 
ſupreme God, and alſo the real Multiplicity of Gods 


| worſhip'd by Zoroaſter, it is yet further evident from 


his own Deſcription of God, extant in Euſebius, that 

he was an Aſſertor of one Supreme: God, lays he, is the 
firſt Incorruptible, Eternal, © Unmade, Indiviſible, moſt 
unlike to every thing, the Head or Leader of all Good, not 
to be brib'd, the Beſt of the Good, and Wiſeſt of the Wiſe; 

he is alſo the Father of Law and Fuſtice, ſelf-taught, perfect, 
and the only Inventor of the natural Holy, Which Es- 
ſebius tells us, that this Z9roaſtrian Deſcription of God 
was contain'd verbatim in a Book entitl'd, 4 holy Col. 
lection of the Perſian Monuments; as alſo that Oft anes, 
a famous Magician and Admirer of Zyrosfter, had re- 
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Terrasse, as we have it in Diomſius the Pſeudo- Areopagite z and le 
$XU7y &£vznras, as we have it in Plutarch. 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 1 87 
corded the very ſame of him in his Octatenchon. The fame 
might be alſo abundantly prov'd not only concerning 
Zoroaſter and the Magi, but alſo the Chaldæans, from 
the reputed Chaldaick Oracles; had we full Aſſurance 
of the Antiquity and Sincerity of them, and that they 
were not forg'd by Chriſtians, as the Learned * Dr. 
Cudrworth, for ſeveral reaſons; thinks they were not. 

But now we paſs out of Aſie into Europe, from Zorc- 
«ſer to Orpheus, who according to the univerſal Conſent 
of Antiquity (tho ſome. of late have controverted the 
Point, as if there never had been any ſuch Perſon at all) 
was the Son of Oeager, by Birth a Thracian, the Father 
or chief Founder of the Myſtical and Allegorical Theology 
amongſtthe Greeks, and of all their moſt arcane Reli- 
oious Rites and Ceremonys; accordingly'Szidas tells us, 
That their Religion was therefore calPd F Threſcheia, be- 
cauſe it was 4 Thracian Iavention. He is commonly 
ſuppos'd to have liv'd before the Trojan War, that is, 
in the time of the Iſraelitiſb Judges, or at leaſt to have 
been ſenior to Heffod and Homer, and himſelf an excel- 
lent Poet; as ſome conclude from thoſe Verſes, which 
becauſe they ſuted with his Doctrine and Spirit, are 
term'd Orphical; tho perhaps it is more probable that 
he having convey*'d down his Thoughts by Oral Cabels 
or Tradition, they were for their better: Preſervation 
expreſs'd in Metre by ſome other hands, but imputed 
to Orpheus, juſt as the Golden Verſes written by Lyfs 
were to Pythagor u. However it is unqueſtionable that 
thoſe Poems, by whomloever written, were of great 
Antiquity, much older than Herodotus, Plato, and Ari. 
fotle, as alſo that they were had in very great eftecm 
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188 The Reaſon and Philoſopbß 
among the Pagays; and therefore may we very well 
make a Judgment of the Theology of-the antient Pagans 
from what they contain. Now that the Oryphick -Doc- 
trine and Poems were Polytheiſtical, is acknowledg'd by 
all: inſomuch that Juſtis Martyr affirms that Orphews. 
aſſerted three hundred and ſixty Gods; and to him agrees 
Athenagoras allo, in ſaying that Orpheus, was the Father 
and firſt Teacher of Polytheiſm among it the Greeks, and 
that Homer deriv'd his Polytheiſm from him. To him 
are owing thoſe Fables, in which not only the things of 
Nature and Parts of the World were all Theologiz d, 
but alſo all manner of human Paſſions, Imperfections, 
and Vices were, in a literal ſenſe, attributed to the Gods; 
I'fay, in a literal ſenſe, becauſe moſt of the Pagans 
were of opinion, that his Fables of the Gods were ſuch 
Myſterys and Allegorys, as had ſome arcane and more 
recondite ſenſe under 'em, than what was verbally ex- 
preſs'd, and were therefore had in mighty Veneration, 
as coming from a Perſon divinely inſpir'd. But till 
that Orpheus, notwithſtanding all bis Polytheiſm and 
| multiplicity of Gods, acknowledg'd one ſupreme unmade 
God, as the Original of all things, may be preſum'd from 
the following Obſervations. Firſt, becauſe thoſe two 
_ moſt religious Philoſophick Sects, the Pythagoreans. and 
Platoniſto not only had Orphews in great eſteem, he being 
commonly call'd by *em by way of eminency the Theo- 
lager; but were alſo thought in great meaſure to have 
ow'd their Theology and Philoſophy to him, as deriving 
the ſame from his Principles and Traditions. And it 1s 


moſt certain that both thoſe deriv'd all the Gods from 
one ſelf exiſtent Deity. | a6] | 

Again, this may be yet further evidenc'd from that 
Epitome of the Qrphick Doctrine, made long ſince by 
Timotheus the Ghronographer in his Coſmopais, ſtill 
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Chap. 4 of Atheiſm chnfuteld. 189 
extant in Cedrenus and Euſebii Chronica, and imperfeQly 
ſet down by * Said, upon the word Orpheus, as his 
own, or at leaſt without mentioning the Authoi's 
Name: that firſt of all the Aither was made by God, and 
after the Æther a Chaos, 4 dark and areaaful Night, then 
covering all under the whole A:ther. Orpheus hereby ſigni 
fring, lays Timotheus; that Night was ſenior to Day, or that 
the World had a Beginning ; he alſo having declar'd in his 
Explication, that there was a certain incomprebenſible Be- 
ing, which was the bigheſt and oldeſt. of all things, and the 
Maker of every thing, even of the Aither it . ſelf and all 
things under the ther. But the Earth being then in- 
viſible by reaſon of the Darkneſs, a Light breaking out thro 
the Ather illuminated the whole Creation; this Light 
being [aid by him tobe that Higheſt of all Beings before- 
ment iond, which is calPa alfs . Counſel and Lite; theſe 
three Names implying a kind of Triplicity or Trinity, 
according to Orpheus, but till declaring one and the ſame. 
Force and Power f that God, who is the Maker of all, and 
who produces all out of nothing into Being, whether viſible or. 
inviſible. To which purpole Timotheus tells us that the 
ſame Orpheus again afſerted, That all things were made 
by one Godhead in three Names, and that thu God i all 
things. 0 | - 
But thirdly, this matter might be yet made more evident 
from the Orphical Verſes themſelves, did we not ſuſpect 
the Credit of em, as we did of the Sibylline, as being 
partly counter feited by Chriſtians or Jews, and not writ- 
ten by Orpheus himſelf, nor by Onomacrit us, nor any 
other Pagan of that Antiquity, according to the Orpbick 
Cabala or Tradition. However, tho we do not credit 
theſe Poems in groſs, yet I think we may rely as to the 
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190 The Reaſon. and Philoſophy 
point in hand on the Freier of ſuch of 'em as ve. 


ritings 3 one or two of Which 
I ſhall venture to produce, and firſt that Copy Produc'd 
by Preclus upon the Tiens: 
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Another plain Copy ro this purpoſe is cited by Prodli, 

and extant alſo 1 in the Writer de Mundo, which! is this: E 
+ Hizh thundring Jove is both the fir firſt and Us. a 

Jove & the Head and Middle of all things; 


4 l things were made out 1 gre A piter. 


Mere made within great Jupiter, the Heigbt, 
The Breadth of th' Earth and Seas, and the 


Vaſt Ocean, deep Tartara, the Streams, 


And the Fountains, and all the other things, 


All the immortal Gods and Goaaeſſes. 


Whatever has been or ſpall be, at once 
Was all contain'd in Jove's extenſit ve NV omb, 
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Chap. 4. f Atheiſm confuted. 

ſove 64 Man and an immortal Maid; 
Jove ic the Depth and Height of Earth and Hear? n; 
Jove is the Breadth of all the things which live; © 
Jove is the Force of Fire,” which can't be tam'd , 
Jove is the bottom of the deepeſt Sea; 
Jove is at once the Sun, the Moon, and Stars; 

\ Jove is the Source and Ruler of all things; 
One Pow r, one God, one King is over all. 


From theſe and many other Orphick Fragments ſcatter'd 
up and do n in Proclus, and collected by Euſebius out 
of Porphyrius, it is pla in that the Opinion of Monarchy 
or one /elf-exiftent Deity, the Original of all things, 
was an Gay ey Part of the Orphick Theology or Ca. 
bala. | . 
From Orphens] 1 proceed to the Egyptian, who not · 
withſtanding their multifarious Poly ohcifer and Idolatry, 

yet acknowledg'd one ſupreme and univerſal Deity; as 
may in the firſt place be probably collected from that 
great Fame, which they antiently had over all the 
World for their Wiſdom and Learning. This is no 
{mall Argument that the Egyptians could not be igno- 
rant of one ſupreme Deity; and the ſame is confirm'd 
by that eſteem, which thoſe Divine Philoſophers, Py. 
thagoras and Plato, had for them. Tothis I add, that 
the Egyptians, however they attributed more Antiquity 
to the World than they ought, yet ſeem to have had a 
conſtant Perſuaſion, and the ürmeſt of all other Nations, 
touching the beginning of it: upon which account, as 
Kircher tells = wy 9 Horus or the Worla, as 
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192 The Reaſon and Philoſopbß 
a Toung Man beardleſs; not only to ſignify: its conſtant 
uſeful and flouriſhing Vigor, but alſo the, Youngheſ 
and Newnels of its Duration. Nor/ought it to be ſuf. 
pected that tho the Egyptians held the World to have had 
a beginning, yet conceiv'd-it to. be made by Chance, 
without a God, as Anaximander, Democritus, and Epi- 
curus afterwards did; the contrary thereunto being ſo 
confels'd a thing, that Simplicius, a zealous Contender 
for the World's Eternity, affirms the Moſaick Hiſtory 
of its Creation by God to have been nothing elſe, but 
Egyptian Fables. e 4 in 

Moreover, the Egyptians are noted to have philo- 
ſophiz d about Incorporeal Subſtance, in that th 
aſſerted the Immortality of Souls, their Pre-exiſtence and 
Tranſmigration, from whence their Incorporeity is ne- 
ceſſarily infer d. Now if they own'd. that Souls are 
incorporeal, it is alſo very probable that beſides their 
many corporeal ones, they alſo own'd one incorporeal 
God. Again, as other Nations, beſides their-vulgar 
Theology, bad another Doctrine concerning the ane 
ſupreme and univerſal Deity and Maker of the World; ſo 
is it very likely that the Arcane, Myſterious, and Ænig- 
matical Theology of the Egyptians, ſo much talk'd of, 
was no other than a kind of Metaphyſicts concerning 
God, as one #ncorporeal Subſtance, the Originil of all things. 
That this was an effential part of the arcane and true 
Theology of the Egyptians, A. Stench Eugabin and 
many other learned Men have thought to be unqueſti- 
onably evident from the Hermetick or Triſmegiſtick 
Writings ; as Kircher and ſome others did; from that 
ſuppos'd Ariſtotelick Book, de ſecretiore parte Divine 
Sapientiæ ſecundum Agyptios ; they taking it for granted, 
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Chap. 44 J Mihviſm confuled ug 
that theſe are genuine and fincere : At to which I ay, 
that the latter of theſe Writings is indeed; moſt coer- 
tainly ſpurious and counterfeit; aud the former were 
thought to be entirely ſo by the Learned I/. Caſaubos; 
yet however Ladd, that were he in the right, that is, 
were all the Triſmegiſftick Books, that now are, or have 
been formerly extant, forg'd by fome pretended 
Chriſtians, as the Book before nam'd of the Arcane 
Egyptian Wiſdom, was by ſome Philoſopber, and im- 
puted to Ariftorle; yet would they for all that upon 
another account, no inconliderable Argument, ro 
prove that the Egyptian Pagans allerted one ſupreme 
Deity; namely, becauſe every Cheat or Impoſture 
muſt needs have ſome Baſis or on of Truth to 
ſtand · upon, there muſt have been ſomething truly 
Egyptian, even in ſuch counterfeit Egyprias Writings, 
and therefore this at leaſt of one ſe Deity; otherwiſe 
they could never have obtain'd credit at firſt, or after- 
wards have maintain d the ſame ;- eſpecially again, be- 
cauſe thoſe Triſmegiſtick Books were diſpers d in thoſe 
antient times, before the Egypries Paganiſm! and theic 
ſucceſſion of Prieſts were yet extinct. And therefore 
had that, which is ſo much inſiſted upon in them, 
been diſſonant from the Egyprias Theology, they muſt 
_ have been preſently. exploded as mere Lies and 
But wit hal I ſay again that Co/awbox ſeems not to have 
concluded well, when from the detection of Forgery in 

two or three Triſmegiſtick Books at moſt, be pronounces - 
of em all univerfally, that they were nothing elſe but 
Chriſtian Cheats and Impoſtures. And indeed I think, 
that the Judgment of Jemblichas ought in this caſe to 
be far preſer d before Cabos, both by reaſon of his 
great Antiquity, and 3 much better skill'd not 
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194 The Reaſon and Philoſophy ß 
only in the Greek, but alſo the tian Learning: That 
the Books imputed to Hermes Triſmegiſt * did really cou- 
tain the Hermaick Opinions and Egyptian Doctrine, tha 
they ſometimes ſpake the Language of the Greek Phils 
ſophers. Whereforel conceive it reaſonable to conclude, 
that tho there have indeed been ſome Hermaick Books 
counterfeited by Chriſtians, ſince Jamblichus's time, 
as namely the Pæmander, and the Sermon on the Mount 
concerning Regeneration, neither of which are found 
cited by any antient Father; yet there were other 
Hermaick Books, which tho not written by Hermes 
Triſmegiſt himſelf, nor all of *em in the Egyptian Lan- 
guage, bur ſome of *em in Greek, were notwithſtand 
- ing truly Egyptian, and did, for the Subſtance of em, 
contain the Hermeick Doctrine. Such very probably 
are thoſe mention'd by the antient Fathers, but ſinee 
loſt, as the rx rem, which ſeems to be a Diſcourſe 
concerning the .Coſmogonis, and the rx Ae, and 
the like. And ſuch alſo may ſome of theſe Hermaick 
Books be, which are ſtill extant ; as for inſtance, the 
Aſclepian Dialogue, entitPd in the Greek Tinasg — 5 
the perfect Oration, the Doctrine whereof is rankly Pa- 
gan, and was vulgarly known before Famblichw's time: 
And it cannot be imagia'd, that he who was ſo devout 
a Pagan, ſo learned a Philoſopher, and fo. witty a Man 
ſhould be ſo far impos'd upon, by a counterfeit Triſme 
giftick Book, and mere Chriſtias Cheat, as to beſtow 
tranſlating upon it, and recommend it to the World, as 
that which was genuinely Pas. =E- 
The Reſult then of our preſent Diſcourſe is this, 
that tho ſome of the Triſmegiſtick Books were either 
. wholly counterfeited, or elſe had certain ſuppoſicitious 
Paſſages inſerted in em by ſome Chriſtian Hand, yet 
there being others of them originally Egyptian, or 
> EG mex E. | 
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which, as to the ſubſtance of em, do contain Hermaical 
or Egyptian Doctrines, in all which one ſupreme Deity 
is every where aſſerted; we may well conclude from 
hence, that the Egyptians had an Acknowledgment a- 
mongſt em of one ſupreme Deity. And in this Opinion ſe- 
veral of the antient Fathers have gone before us, as firſt of 
all Juſtin Martyr : © Ammon, ſays he, in his Books calls 
© God moſt hidden; and Hermes plainly declares, that 
it is hard to conceive God, but impoſſible to expreſs 
„him. Thus again St. Cyprian: Hermes Triſme- 
giſt, ſays he, alſo acknowledges one God, conſeſſing 
* him to be ineffable and ineſtimable. Which Paſſage 
is alſo cited by St. Auſtin : ** Thoth, ſays he; that is 
« Hermes, the moſt antient and inſtructed in all kind 
« of Learning, for which he was call d * Ty; 


N ſmegiſt, 
« wrote many Books- belonging to the knowledg of 
« Divine things, in which he aſſerts the Majeſty of 
« one Supreme Deity, calling him by the ſame Names 


© thatwe do, God and Father; but leſt any one ſhould 


« require a proper Name of him, he held him to be 
« Anonymous. Laſtly, St. Cyril has much more to the 
But tho it could not be prov'd from the Triſmegs/tick 
Writings, concerning which we leave others to judg #5 
they ſee cauſe,that the Egyprians,Belides their many Gods, 
acknowledg'd one ſupreme all-comprehending Deity ; this 
would otherwiſe very plainly appear, not only becauſe 
hews, who wasanu Aſſertor of Mozarchy, or 
one firſt Principle of all things, is generally affirm'd-to 
have deriv'd his Doctrine from the Egypriens, but alſo 


lonius Tyanaw's' affirmation concerning both Indians 
and Egyptians before cited, Pluterch throughouti his 
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whole Book de Jide & Ofiride, ſuppoſes the Egyprians to = 
have thus aſſerted one ſapreme Deity: in the Begioning 
of it he tells us, that the end of all the Religious Rixes 
and Myſterys of that Egyprian Goddeſs Ie, - was * the - 
Kyowledg of that firſt God, who us the Lord of a things, - 
and only intelligible by the Mind, whom this Goddeſs e.. 
borteth Men to ſeek, in her Communion. After wie be 
declares, that this firf God was accouated by them an 
obſcure and hidden Deity, and accordingly he gives the 
reaſon why they made the Crocodile a Symbol of him; 
namely, becauſe they ſay the Crocodile is the only Animal, - 
which living in the Water, hath his Eyes caver'd by a thin - 
tranſparent Membrane falling doww. over them, by reaſon 
whereof it ſees and is mot ſeen; mhich is « 2 
longs to the firſt God, to ſee all things, himſelf being not 
ſeen, Tho Plutarch in that place gives alſo amocher - 
reaſon, why the Egypriens made the Crocodile a Symbol 
of the Deity, ſaying, That avither wore. the Egyprians 
without 4 pleuſible reaſon for morſhipping God fl 
in the Crocodile, that being ſaid to be an Jnutation of 
God, in that it is the only Animal without 4 Tongue. Tor 
the Divine ad hes, or Reaſon, ſtanding not in weed of 
Sheech, and going on thro a frlent Path of  Juſtite imithe 
World, does mithout-noiſe righteonfly govern and diſpen 
all hymen Affairs. In ſike manner Horns Apollo in bis 
Hicrogypbicks wt 6, as the karge eee 


whole Merl, did þ Melih repreſent bis iy Serpent 

| ot | oo 4 5 

they iiur ing ao 4 great Houſe or Palace main iat Cir- 
Shiapfenence, breeuſe the World is the Royal Palate of the 
Davy. Which Writer alld gives us another reaſon, 
h che Serpent: was made to be the Hiecoglyphick. of 
the Deity; beeauſe. the Serpent feeding as i: wene upon its 
enn Body, dath aptly n that all things generated in 
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the World by divine Providence, are again reſolo/d 1 
him. And Philo Byblixs from Sanchuniathun gives the 


ſame reaſon, hy the Serpent was deify'd by Taue or 
the Egyptian Hermes, namely, berauſ it is immortal and 
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reſolv d into it ſelf, Tho fametimes the Egyptians 
: added ro the Serpent alſo a Hart, thus 'complicatit 
. the Hierog of the Deity, according to that 
4 2 famous — Prieſt in e, _Thax the fer. and 
| divine Being of all is [| 
| the Head of 4 


times us d G alone for a H 


inning and Esa - 
Providence. \- Bur we have two more remarkable 
ſagesin the ſorament ion d Norm Apollo concerning 
Eeyptian Thedkegy, which we mat nor paſs by: 

frlt is this, that * according Goh end e Fa fs 


rat, con 
ceraing the roma ine of terte, and who under 
e an account of it, in to Por- 


takes ta giv 
Hria Epiſtle to Avebo, an Egypriaw' Prieft ; whoſe 
7 ve Credit. 


eftimony- mey therefore well ſeem to 

Now he firſt gives us a ſummaty Account of their Theo- 
logy after this manner: Thar God, who is the Cauſe 
« of Generation and the whole Nature, and of alt the 
A « Pawers in the Elements themlefves, is ſeparate, ex- ; 
—__ — above, has of e over: — the 
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198 The Reaſon and Philoſophy // 
„ Powers and Elements in the World. For being 
above the World and tranſcending the ſame, imma- 
* terial, incorporeal, ſupernatural, unmade, (individ. 
ble, manifeſted wholly from himſelf and in himſelf, 
* he culethover all things, and in himſelf contaĩneth all 
„things. And becauſe he virtually comprehends all 
* things, therefore does he impart and diſplay the fame 
« from himſelf. According to which excellent De. 
ſcription of the Deity, it is plain that the Egyprians 
*. — one God, who comprehenas all things, cou 
not poſſibly ſuppoſe a multitude of ſelf-exiſtent Deitys, 

In which place alſo the ſame Jamblichus tells us, that as 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphick for material and corporeal 
things, was Mud or floating Water, ſo they pictur d 
God, ſitting upon the Lote-tree above the watery: Mud; 
which ſignifies the tranſcendent Eminency of the _ Deity 
above Matter, and its intellectual Empire over the World, 
becauſe both the Leaves and Fruit of that Tree are round, 
repreſenting the Motion of Iutellect. Again he likewiſe 
there adds, that the Egyptians ſometimes pictur d God, 

ſitting at the Helm of a Ship. But afterwards in the 
ſame Book, he ſums up the Querys, which Porphyri«e 
had propounded to the Egyprian Prieſt, to be refolv'd 
concerning em in this manner: Lou deſire. to be 


4 reſoly'd what the Egyptians think to be the firſt 


“ Cauſe of all, whether Intellect or ſomething above 
« Intellect? And that whether alone or with... ſome 
other? Whether incorporeal or corporeal? Whether 
« the firſt Principle be the ſame with the Architect of 
the World, or before him? Whether all things pro- 
ceed from one or many? Whether they ſuppoſe Mat- 
< ter or qualify'd Bodys to be the firſt; and if they ad- 
« mit a firſt Matter, whether they aſſert it to be un- 
made or made? In anſwer to which Porphyrien Que 
rys, Jamblichus thus begins: I ſhall firſt reply to what 
3 


« you firſt demand, that, according to the Eg, x 
« * before all Entitys and Principles, there is one God, 
« who is in order of Nature before him that is com- 
4 monly call'd the firſt God and Ning, immoveable and 
« always remaining in the Solitarineſs of his own 
“Unity, there being nothing intelligible nor any thing 
« elſe complicated with him. In which Words ot 
7amblichas, and thoſe others which there follow after, 
tho there be ſome. Obſcurity, yet he plainly declares, 
that according to the Egyptians, the firſt Original of 
all things was a perfect Untyabove Intelleft ; but inti- 
mating withal, that beſides this firſt Unity, they ad- 
mitted of certain other Divine Hypotales, as namely a 
perfect Intellect and mundane Soul ſubordinate thereunto 
and dependent on it. But that they did not acknow- 
ledg a plurality of co-ordinate and independent Prin- 
ciples, is further declar'd by him after this manner: 
And thus, ſays he, the Egyptian Philoſophy from 
© firſt to laſt, begins with Unity, and thence deſcends. 
„to Multitude; the Many being always govern'd by 
the One; and the infinite or undeterminate Nature, 
* every where maſter*'d and conquet d by ſome finite 
and determin'd Meaſure ; and all ultimately by that 
© higheſt Unity, i. e. the firſt Cauſe of all things, More- 

over in anſwer to the laſt Porphyrian Queſtion. concern- 
ing Matter, whether the Egypriens thought it to be un- 
made and ſelf-exiſtent or made, Jamolicus thus replies: 
That according to Hermes and the Egyptians, . Matter 
was alſo made or produc'd by Gad. To him agrees Proclas, 
who in his Comment on the Timess cites. this Paſlage, 
and adds that he thinks it probable that Plato was alſo of 
the ſame opinion concerning Matter, becauſe he is ſup- 
pos'd to have follow'd Hermes and the Egyptians. 
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Which indeed is the more likely, if chat be true, which 
the ſame Proclss affirms concerning Orpheas, That . 
alſo did after the ſame manner derive Matter from the frſ 
Hypoſt aſis of Intelligibles, that ir, from the ſupreme Deity. 
To this I add the Teftimony of Demeſctins in his Book 
of Principles, writing after this manner concerning the 
Egyptians : * Eudenns, ſays he, has given us noe 
account of the e but the Egyprian Philo. - 
« ſophers that have in our times, have declar d 
4 the hidden Truth of their Theology, having found 
i in certain Egyptian Writings, t that there is, according 
« to them, one Principle of all things, prais d under 
the name of the ant»own Darkneſs, and that thrice 
s repeated. Which z Darkveſs is a Deſcription * 
of that fupreme Deity, which is incomprehenſible. 
But again, that the Egyprians, among their mu, 
did acknowledg one Supreme, may likewiſe fulliciently 
appear, even from their vulgar Reſigion and ; 
in which they had firſt a proper and peculiar Name for 
him as ſuch. For as the Greeks call'd the ſupreme God 
eis or nay, in that he was all things, or virtually cha- 
rain'd in himſelf all things ; the Lain, Jupiter or Jou: 
ſo the Egyptians, according to Herodotus, Pluterch, and 
er of Ariftotle, calbd him Amous or | 
which the Greeks pronounc'd Hammon or Ammon; at 
accordingly the Egtins term'd him Jupiter Humm, 
and ſometimes the Lybian Jupiter, from the Temple ot 
Ammon in Marita 2 Part of Lybis or M, To 
which I add, that Humm among the Egyprices,” Wis 
not only rhe Name of the ſapreme Drity, but alld of 
fuch an one as was hidden, inviſible, and incorporenl ;\ 
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for ſo they en the Word, as is witneſs'd 

Manetho Sebennites and Heeat ens in Plutarch, and à 

by Jamblichus. And this Name is ſo antient as to have 

5 been often taken notice ot in the Old Teſtament, tho 

vulgar Interpreters have not been aware of it , 

5 Again, there is an excellent Monument of Egyptian 

Antiqujty preſerv'd by Flnrarub ; and others; from 

whence it may be made yet futther evident, that the 

Egyptians did not 3 a Aare of. nde Self- 

exiſtent Deitys, but acknqwledg d uni- 

verſal, and 1 Cod; bnd an In- 

ſcription upon the Temple at Sai I un dll that hath 

been, is and ſball he, —— on Veil 0 Aartal 

hath ever 2 had been ſaid, the 

whole World is nothing — wk 2 chr 0 

naked and unveitd Brightneſs. ho Mortal: could ever —_ 

yet behold or — or as Phila gloſſet on the 2 

Words, It « ſufficient fur a wiſe Man ta know. Gad from Tl 
his Effects, but whoſoever will needs bebold the naked: C 


ſence of the Deity, will be blinded with the: tranſceriient 


Radiancy and. Splender: of his Beams... Tö this 
chat Sayings God himſalf to : Thos: ſouls ſer wy 
Buck-parts,, but my Face ſpall not le ſetns And tb this 
purpoſe Pruclus upon the Timess:dfftems that the 

| 19 God was ut ame vl and mona agreeably . 
to that of — — nere E 2 or ſa- 
preme Deity er 4, bine being. n en. 
We have now made it manifeſt, that according to the 
antieut e — n the Greekifb 
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and European were deriv'd, there was one intelleffyc! 
Deity, one Mind or Wiſdom, which as it producd a 

things from it ſelf, ſo does it contain and \'comprehend 
the Whole, and is it ſelf in a manner all things.” Aud 
this might be yet further {een throughout the Triſme- 
giſtick Writings . Agreeably to which Acknowledg. 
ment I add, that à great part of the Egypriap 
theiſm was really nothing elſe, but the worſhi 
of one and the ſame ſupreme. God, under many di 
ferent Names and Notions, not only of Naum but 
alſo: of - Neith, Iſis, Ofitis, | Serapis, Eicton, Emeph or 
Cneph, and Phtha. Which different Names for one 
and the ſame ſupreme God, 9 be miſtaken 
by ſomeof the ſottiſh Vulgar for ſo many diſtinct wn 
made.and ſelf-exiſtent Deitys; and this might give oe- 
eaſion to ſome of the Learned of theſe latter times to 
think that the generality of the 2 


Poly- 


Egyptians, not ex. 
cepting their Theologers and Priefts, were of that 
But here by the way it is obſervable, that tho the 
Egyptians afletted but one ſupreme wnmade Deity, yet 
agreeably to the Orphick, the Pythagorean, aud Ple 
tonict Triad, which, it is very probable, was deri d 
from them, they held a kind of Triplicity or Trinity in 
the ſame. Divine Eſſence, whoſe ſeveral Hypoſtaſes ot 
Per ſons they diſtiaguiſh'd by ſome or other of the 
Names beſore · mention'd. The firſt whereof wus an 
indiv iſible Unity, which they term'd Eicton; the ſecond 
a perſect Mind converting its Intellections into it ſelf, 


which they term'd. Emeph or Cneph; the third an im- 


mediate Principle of Generation, which they call'd by 
any of the other Names, according to its ſeveril 


5 — —„ 


— 


* See Citations in Cudorth's True Intel. Sfb Þ 346, K.. 
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powers, as Ammon, "Of , Phths, and the like. Ac. 
cordingly Atheneſus er tells ns; that in the Pn. 
phylian Obelisk, that firſt Hieroglyphick of 4 winged 
Globe with a Serpent coming out of it, was the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphick of a Triform Deity, or T rinity of Di- 
vine Hypoſtaſes; which he Teſtimony 
of Abenephius an Arabian Writer, and a Chaldaith' Frag- 


ment imputed to Saxthbuniathon; the Globe being ſaid to 


ſignify the firſt ĩincomprehenſible 1 and 


without beginning or end; the Serpent 9 the the | 
Divine Wiſdom and"creative"Virtue3' laſtly the 
Wings denoting that aRive Spirit, which cheritherh, 
quickeneth, and enliveneth all things“ To this ac 
count have ſubſcrib d St. Cyril,” A. Stench Eupabinas 
Ce. the latter citing for this purpoſe this Paſſage our 707 of 
Damaſcins: That, actorditig"to- the — er Megs 
firſt Principle of ali wat —— 
Vnder Randing, or anton Diykneſe, they Fhrice es 
ing the ſaine. © over ord 
Again, it is cbGervable concerning the Egyptian, 
that tho their aſſerting of one iF Deity to be 
all things, did in ke it evident, 'that they could 
not really admit a multitude of ſell exiſtent i 
Deitys, yet did this ſame *Prineiple give occafton in a 
great meaſure'to their ſteming Polyrheiſin 3- they 9 
thereby led in a certain ſenſe to per ſonare and 


— Parts of the World and things of Nature, ru 


ſtowin Names of Gods and fles i 
Not that they therefore worſhipd 


them. 


of the World as ſuch, much leſs things not /ubHartial, - 
but * mere un for anf kel, ae 


Nee 


nl. 
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nal Deitys: but 2 * 
9 all things, ought to be worſhig?d' in 4 1 
ſuch. eſpecially as were moſt beneficial to Mankind, 
they did, according to the A/clepion and.-Triſmegiftich 
DoBrine, call God by the name of every thing, ot 
every thing by the name of God, However the Wiler 
of them very well underſtood that it was really e 
and the ſame (imple Deity, which. was thus wor 
amongſt them by piece- meal. in the ſeveral. Party, of 
the World and things of Nature, and under diſſerent 

Names and Nations, - with different. Cæremonys ; d. 
1 77 ere 9 
of Ofiris being mangl'd and cut in pieces by 
did allegorically ſigniſy he wines Diſtra gion 
of the fimple Daity, by reaſon of the Wealkneſz; and 
Ignorance of vulgar Minds nat able to comprabend it 
all at once; nd sherefore dividing is. by ſaveral Names 
and. partial Nations, which yet true Nanda and 
Underſtanding, that is I bs, makes up whole again and. 
unites into O. 5 8 

But nqu from the Egyptianeue paſs: to, the Heat 
Tae who, - n they were in Wa 
the grand Depravers and, Adulterators df the 

23 — *, and ſeeming Scicklem for Paßt ho 
yet did not really and in earneſt aſſert a multitade of 

5 Deiche, but ane on!y.. wamade 
Deity, and ali the othet td be generated or created Godss 
This bas been already. prav'd concerning: Orphews, from 
ſuch. Fragments of the Oypbiet Poems, as have becb 
own'd and atteſted by: Pagen' Writers: Wherefore! ia 
this place we, gn ern Now it is contain 
that not all his Gods were eternal, amade, and (elf 
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:xifent, he plainly declaring the contrary touching the 
— general; that they together with che Sole | 
viſible World had a Geneſis or temporary Production, 
out of the Ocean or Watery Chaos, ' . 
Neverthelels tho the: Oc, or the Gods in general, be 
thus generated, yet is this to be: underſtood of none 
other but the inferior Gods ; and he is fapposd-to be 
ditinguiſh'd from them, who in the fame Post is fre- 
quently call d God by way of eminency, and zeus or 
Jupiter, to whom he plainiy afcribes Ommipotence, 
and (tiles him Þ — — | fut and 
chiefeſt of the Goch ** phe higheſt: of dad « . 
and affirms him 1 i»finitely to tnanſcam the Gods, and 
reigs ov God 4s well n Mn; aud laſtly, he 
makes him to be the [] Fotber of Gods 4 well\s Men, 
that is, nothing leſwohamohe Creator of them and the 
whole World. He sherefore who eus produc'd the 
Chaos, muſt needs be excluded out of that number of 
Gods, fo as not to have been himſelf wade ori generated 
out of 2 Rus have we before 2 thut the 
er Keol Of in general, are frequently taken by Greek 
Writers; in N of diſrinctiom Nom 5.9435 ov Jupiter, 
that is, for the inferior Gods only, Ie is true indeed 
that orhers of the Pagan Gods, beſides , were by 
the Letins in their ſolemn Rites and Prayers ſtypch 
Patres, Fathers: but notwithſtanding, here is a great 
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difference to be obſerv d, that tho chiokcother ade were 
calld Fathers, yet none of them was ever calld either 
by the Greeks rere Dec, or by the Latins, Pater opt ima 
Divum, ſave only ze; or Jupiter, the ſupreme. Deity. 
The {ame is further witneſi d concerning Homer, that 
is, his aſſerting of a Divine Mongredy by. * drifttle, | 
Proclus, and Plutarch. 
As for Heſiod, we hows alteady nrov'd from! his The 55 
gonia, that his Gods were generated and made, as well as 
Men: yet this Theogonie or Generation of Gods, ig not 
to be underſtood: univerſally neither, but only of the 
inferior Gods; that zes or Jupiter being to be excepted 
out of the Number of them, whom the ſame Heſffod as 
well as Homer makes to be the Father of the Gods t, as 
alſo the Mig of them; and attributes to him the Gre 
ation of all penny ſaying, || by whom «ll mortal Men are, 
that is, lays Proclus, by whom all things are, and not by 
740 3 — Poet * 4 Synecdoche, bere cribing the making 
In like manner, that Pindar's Gods were not eternal, 
but wade or generated, is plainly declar'd by him to this 
purp le: There is one kind both of Gods — and 
th breath from the fame Mother, or ſpring from tbe 
* Original. By the common Mother of Gods and 
Men, the Scholiaſt underſtands. the Earth and Chaos, 
ee Gods n ſor the erer LNG e and 


* * 14 : 
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* See en quited in Cudworch's True Imel. Syſt. 7. 359, dee. 
+ *Avris 5 9 ; 
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principall the Stars. Wherefore this of Pinder is to 


be underſtood of all the other Gods, that they were 
made as well as Men out of the Earth or Chaos, but not 
of that ſupreme Deity, whom the ſame Pinder elſe- 
where calls“ the moſt powerful of the Gods, and + the 
Lord of all things, andthe Cauſe" of every thing, and 
e that God, who was the beſt Artificer. Which God 
alſo, according to Pinder, Cheiron inſtructed  Achil- 
les to worſhip Fe and above all the other Gods; 
his ſenſe to this purpoſe” being thus render d by the 
Scholiaſt: That be ſhould honour and-worſbip 'the loud- 
| ſounding Jupiter, the Lord of Thunder and Lightning, 
tranſcendently above all the other Gods FF, Which by the 
way confutes the Opinion of thoſe, who contend: that 
— ſepreme God, as ſuch, was not at all worſhip'd by 

e Papens. * WMP, et. snow A 

There might be ſeveral remarkable Paſſages to the 
ſame purpoſe produc d out of thoſe two Tragict Poets, 
¶Æſelylas and Sophocles ; which yet, becauſe they have 
been already cited by Jaſtin Mertyr, Clemens Alexas- 
drinu, and others, to avoid unneceflary Tediouſneſs, 
we ſhall here paſs by: only I ſhall mention one famous 
Paſſage of Sophocles atteſted by that antient Pagan 


Hiſtorian Hecat aus, and cited by Juſtin Mertyr, Athe= 


nagor as, Clemens Alexandrinus, Enſebiue, Cyril, and 
Theodoret; and which imports thus much: ||| There 1 
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, in truth out only Cod, who wade Heaven ana Kath, « 
\ Sea, Air and Winds," Nc. 
Very much to this purpoſe may be Gon in Earipedes, 
of which I muſt give a Specimen or two. La his Sep- 
* plices we find his ackuowledgment of Mens a | 
Dependance upon Jupiter or one ſuprems W I 


* O Jupiter, 3 n 026 4h 
Reputed wiſe ? all aur Affairs depend sm x 
On thy free Mill; aud NUN good loud, ö 
We 4 F | . WI * 5 
We hae alſo an 8 Prayer to the PSS Go. 
vernour of Heaven and Earth cited out of the ame In- 
gedian, which runs to this purpoſe : +'Thet Gad w 
f infuſe Light into the Souls of Men, whereby they might 
: _ d to tnom wht ij the Root, from which all their Evil: 
ſpring, raps fry t means they may avoid "em. 

To this I thall add ane Paſlage more, cited.out of the 

Lame Author, which contains glſo a clear Acknowledg- 
ment of ane /elf-exiftent Being, that comprehends = 
governs the whole World, 20d A may "OP! reg- 
Ger'd from the Original: 


Thou ſelf ſprung Being," that doſt all enfold, 
= m WEL 17 eka 4 
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Chap. 4. - of Atheiſm confuted. m0 
Who art encircl'd with reſplendent Light, 
And yet Iy ſt mant d o'er in ſhady Night ; 
About whom the exultant ſtarry Fire- 
Dance nimbly round in everlaſting Gyres X. 


Again, Ariſtophanes in the beginning of his Plat ws © 
diſtinguiſhes between f zeis and oo}, Jupiter and the 
Gods. And we have this clear Teſtimony of Terpan- 
der, cited by Clemens Alexandrinu : Thou Jupiter, who 
art the Original of all things ; Thos Jupiter, who art the 
Governor of all |, And the following ſenſe is afcrib'd 
to Menander: 1 6 


** Let God alone, the Ruler-and Father 
Of all things, the Maker and Beſtomer 
Of good things; let him be always worſbip'd 
With ſtritt Devotion. : 


But now from the Greek we paſs to the Lain Poets, 
among whom we firſt find Exniu, deriving the Gods 
in general, who were all the inferior Deitys, from 
Erebus and Night, as ſuppoſing em all to have been 
made Or generated out of Chaos ; yet nevertheleſs ac- 
knowledging One, who was both Father and Ning of 
Gods and Men +, that is, the Maker or Creator of the 
whole World; who therefore made thoſe Gods together 
with the World out of Chaos, himſelf being mad 
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In like manner, Plautus ſometimes fiir eie be. 


twixt Jupiter and the Gods, and plainly acknowledges 
one omniſcient Deity : l | 


* Truly there is a God, a Hearer and Speltator of all our 
Actions. 


And again in bis Rudens he clearly afſerts + one ſupreme 
Monarch and Emperor over all, ro whom the inferior 
Gods are ſubſervient. Alſo he brings in Hanno the Car- 
thaginian, addreſſing himſelf to Jupiter, as to the || $u- 
preme, and him in whom Men live, move, and have 
their Being. | | 

In the next place we have a Diſtych of Valerius So- 
ranus, an antient and eminent Poet, full to the purpoſe, 
recorded by Varro; the ſenſe whereof is this: 


* Almighty Jupiter, the King of Rings 
And Gods, Progenitor and Genitrix, 
Father and Mother of the other Gods, 
One God and all that is. 


W hete by Jove's being call'd the Father and Mother of 
the Gods, is only meant what we before obſerv'd when 
ſpeaking of the Orphick Theology, that the Gods and all 


* Eſt profecto Deus, qui quæ nos gerimus auditque & videt. 


| Cap. Act. 2. Sc. 2. 

+ Qui Gentes omnes Mariaque & Terras movet, &c. 8 
Qui eſt Imperator Diviim atque Hominum Jupiter, &. 

Jupiter, qui genus colis aliſque Hominum, per quem vivimus | 
Vitale ævum; _ penes ſpes vitæque ſunt Hominum omnium, 
Da Diem hunc ſoſpitem quzſo, rebus meis agendiss. 

| | | Pan, Aﬀ. 5. Sc. 4. 

* Jupiter omnipotens, Regum Rex ipſe Deamquie, STS 
Progenitor Genitrixque Deùm, Deus unus & omnes. 


other 


other things have been produc'd from him alone, and 
without any pre-exiftent Matter. Next I can't omit two 
other Paſſages in Ovid, beſides thoſe I quoted out of him 
before, to this purpoſe : 5-24,” ; 


* That I now ſpeak and breath, and ſee the Late, 
Can Iungrateful be and not confeſs 
Who gives me thit? Surely ti God himſelf. 


Again he ſtiles God thus ia the third of his Metam. 


+ Father and Ruler of the Gods, whoſe Hand 
Is arm d with Thunder, and who with a Nod 
Can ſhake the World —— 


Next we find Virgil acknowledging one God, at 
leaſt, as a Soul of the Univerſe, to be the Original of 
all things: e 


* 


- Fg 


|| Know firſt that Heat n and Earth's compacted Frame, 
And flowing Waters and the ſtarry Flame, 
And both the radiant Lights, one common Soul 
Inſpires, and feeds and ani mates the Whole. 
This active Mind infus'd thro all the ſpace, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty Maſs; 


— 


* Quod loquor & ſpiro, Cœlumque & Lumina Solis 
Alpicio, poſſumne ingratus & immemor effe ? 
Ipſe dedit .. ei 

+ 1lle pater nes Detim, cui Dextra triſulcis 
Ignibus armata eſt, qui nutu concutit Orbem. 7 

|| Principio Cœlum ac Tertas Campoſque liquentes, 

Lucentemque Globum Terræ Titaniaque Aſtra, 
Spiritus intus alit: tot imque infuſa per Artus 
Mens agitat Molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Inde Hominum pecudumque genus Vitzque volantum, 
Et quz marmoreo fett Monſtra ſub zquore Pontus. , 
- 4 ; Virg. En. 6. 
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Hence Men and Beaſts the breath of Life obtain, 
The Birds of Air, and Monſters of the Main. 


To which agrees what he own'd before in this Prayer 
of Venus to Jupiter: | 


* 0 King of Gods and Men, whoſe awful Hend | 
Diſperſes Thunder on the Seas and Land, 8 
Diſpoſing all with abſolute Command. 


And again, FO Father, O eternal Pow'r of Men and Gods. 


Upon which we have this Annotation of Serviu, that 
Jupiter is here call'd the eternal Power of the Gods, to 
diſtinguiſh him fromall the other Gods that were not 
eternal, but made or generated from him. 


Next to Virgil we may take notice of Horace uttering 
himſelf to the very ſame purpoſe : 


| What ſhall ] ſing before the conſtant Praiſe 
Of Father Jove, who Gods and Mortals ſways ; 
Who Land, Sea, World extended wide 
With various Seaſons doth divide? 


From whom there nothing ſprings greater than he, 
Like nothing lives, nor can a ſecond be; 


* — — qui res Hominumque Deümque 
Eternis regis Imperiis & Fulmine terres. An. 1. 
O Pater, O Hominum Divamque æterna Poteſtas. An. 10. 
{| Quid prius dicam ſolitis Parentis 
Laudibus ? Qui res Hominum & Deorum, 
Qui Mare & Terras variiſque Mundum 
7 Temperat horis. 
Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, | 
Nec viget quicquam ſimile aut ſecundum ; 
Proxtmos illi tamen occupavit 
7 pallas Honores, =: Lib, 5.04 12 
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Tet ſball next Honours Pallas grace, 
Tho ſeated in 4 lower place. , 


And again, ſpeaking of Jove or the ſovereign God, 
who deſtroy'd the rebellious Giants, he ſays this con- 
cerning him : | SHE | 


* —— Who Towns and diſmal Ghoſts, 
Immortal Gods, and mortal Hoſts, 
The ſtapid Earth and reſtleſs Main, 
Does govern with an equal Reign. 


From both which Paſſages it is plain, that Horace, tho 
he own'd many other inferior Deitys, yet aſſerted one 
Supreme, whoſe Sovereignty was chiefly ſignify*d by 
upiter. f 6 100 i 
a Laſtly, I add that Manilius, who liv'd in the ſame 
Auguſtean Age, and was a zealous Oppoſer of the Athe- 
iſtical Hypotheſis of Epicurus and Lacretius, did alſo 
plainly aſſęrt one ſupreme God, the Framer and Gover- 
nor of the whole World: | 


+ FTI fing how God, the World's Almighty Mind, 
Thro All infus'd, and to that All confin'd, 


Qui terram inertem, qui Mare temperat 
Ventoſum, & Urbes Regnaque triſtia; 


- Divoſque Mortal turmas, 6 
— — Lib. 3. Od. 4. 


Namque canam tacità Naturam. mente potentem, 
Infuſumque Deum Ccelo Terriſque Fretoque, 
Ingentem i moderantem Fœdere Molem; 
Totumque alterno conſenſu vivere Mundum 
Et Rationis agi Motu; quum Spiritus unus 
Per cunctas habitet Partes, atque irriget Orbem 
Omnia peryolitans, &c. — + Manil, I. 2. 
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Directs 
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Direits the Parts, aud with anequal Hand 
Supports the Whole, enjoying bis Command ; 

How all agree, and how the Parts have made 
Strict Leagues, ſubſiſting by each others Aid ; 
How all by Reaſon move, becauſe one Soul ' © 
Lives in the Parts, diffuſing thro the Whole, &c. 


Where, as alſo in his fourth Book, he ſays much more to 
this purpoſe, ſome of which is quoted by * Dr. Cud- 
worth. Where notwithſtanding we confeſs that the 
whole animated World, or rather the Soul thereof, is, 
according to the Stoical Doctrine, made by Manilins to 
be the ſupreme God. . 

We now paſs on from the Poets to the Philoſophers 
of the Pagans: touching whom, I ſhall make ſt un- 
queſtionably evident, that the generality of em, how- 
ever they acknowledg'd a multiplicity of Gods, yet 
aſſerted one only ſelf-exiſtent or univerſal Deity, by 
whom the World and all the other Gods were made; 
there being only ſome few Ditheiſts to be excepted, ſuch 
as Plutarch and Atticus, who out of a certain ſoftneſs 
and tenderneſs of Nature, that they might free the 
one good God from the Imputation of Evils, would 
needs ſet up beſides him, an evil Soul or /ſe/f- exiſtent 
Demon allo in the World, to bear all the blame of them. 
And indeed Epicurus is the only Perſon we can find, 
amongſt the reputed Philoſophers, who tho prerending 
to acknowledg Gods, yet profeſſedly oppos'd Moparchy, 
and verbally aſſerted a multitude of eternal, anmaae, 
ſelf exiſtent, incorruptible Deitys : but ſuch as had no- 
thing at all to do with the making or governing of the 
World. Wherein firſt it is evident that he was not (e- 


n his True Intel. Syſt. fol. 368, &c. 


rious 
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rious and ſincere, becauſe he really admitting no other 
Principles of things in his Philofophy beſides Atom: 
and Vacuum, agreeably thereunto could acknowledg no 
other Gods, than ſuch as were compounded out of 
Atoms, and therefore corruptible. evertheleſs had 
Epicurus in ood earneſt aſſerted ſuch a Common- 
wealth of Gods, as were neither made out of Aroms, 
nor yet corruptible; yet ſo long as hedeny*d the World 
to have been made by any Mind or Wiſdom, as we have 
before declar*d, he ought not to be reckon'd among the 
Theiſts, but Atheiſts. But to proceed to thoſe Philo- 
ſophers, who really were Theiſts. | Hu 
Thales the Mileſian was one of the moſt antient 
Greet Philoſopbers, who that he admitted a plurality 
of Gods in ſome ſenſe, is evident from that Saying of 
his, cited by Ariftorle, That * all things are full of Gods. 
But notwithſtanding, that he aſſerted one ſupreme and 
only unmade or ſelf-exiftent Deity, is alſo manifeſt from 
that other Apophthegm of his in Laertivs, F God ij the 
oldeſt of all things, becauſe he i unmade. From whence 
it may be concluded that all Thales's other Gods were 
generated, and the Off. ſpring of one fole unmade Deity. 
Pherecydes Syrus was Thales's Cotemporary, of whom 
Ariſtotle in his Metaphyficks has recorded, that he af- 
firm'd that the firſf Principle, from which all things 
were generated, was the Beſt, or an || abſolutely perfect 
Being; ſo that in the Scale of Nature, things did not 
aſcend upwards from the moſt imperfect to the more 
perfect Beings, but did on the contrary deſcend down-. 
wards from the woſt perfect to the lefs perfect. Again, 
Laertius informs us that this was the beginning of one 
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of Pherecydes's Books, Jupiter and Time and the Earth 
always were ; where notwithſtanding in the following 
words he makes the Earth to be dependent upon Ju- 
er. N | g 
Pythagoras was the moſt eminent of all the antient 
Philoſophers, who that he was a Pobytheiſt as well as the 
other Pagans, may be concluded from the beginning of 
the Golden Verſes, tho not written by him: A Sf 
v tpoTa , & c. wherein Men are exhorted in the 
firſt place to worſhip the Immortal Gods, and that ac- 
cordingly as they were appointed by Laws ; after them 
the Heroes, as Laertiwallo declares his mind (tho not 
with an equal Honour) and laſt of all the terreſtrial 
Demons. Notwithſtanding which, that Pythagoras 
acknowledg'd one ſupreme and univerſal Deity, which 
therefore was the Original of all the other Gods, ma 
partly appear from that Prayer in the Golden Verſes, 
which, whether written by Philolaw. or Lyſis, were 
undoubtedly antient and agreeable to his Doctrine: 
Z& mee, &c. upon which Hierocles thus comments; 
It was, ſays he, the manner of the Pythagoreans to ho- 
nour the Maker and Father of this whole Univerſe with 
the Name of Dis or Zen, it being juſt that he, who giveth 
Being and Life to all, ſhould be denominated. from thence. 
Moreover, that this Pythagorick Prayer was directed to 
the ſupreme Deity and King of Gods, Jamblichus thus 
declares in his Protrepticks : Here is, lays he, an ex- 
cellent Exhortation in theſe Golden Verſes to the purſuit 
f Divine Felicity, mingldtogether with Prayers and the 
Invocation of the Gods, | but eſpecially of that Jupiter whois 
the Kyng of them. And the ſame might further appear 
from thoſe Pythagorict Fragments, which are ſtill ex- 
* Zu ud Y Nestes ris dd N ye 
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tant, as namely thoſe of Ola, Lunau and others Who 
were Moraliſts; in which as Gods are ſometimes ſpoken 
of plurally, fo alfo is God often fi larly us'd for that 
ſupreme Deity, which contains th Whole. But this 
on 2 moſt 2 from — pt _ re- 
corded concerning the Pyrhagorick Philoſophy,” and its 
making a Monad the rt Principle : thus Diogenes La- 
ertius tells us, that Alexander, who wrote the Suc- 
ceſſions of the Philoſoph ars, affirm'd he had found in 
the Pythagorick-Commentarys, that * Monud- was the 
Principle of. all things, but that from'this Monad was de- 
riv'd infinite Daality, as Matter for the Mom ro work 
non, as being an «tive Cauſe: To whicti® agrees Her- 
nia, affirming this to be one of the © greateſt! of the 
Pythagor iet Myfterys, that a» , was tie Pole 
Principle of al thing.. And accordingly Chin Alu- 
indrinus cites this Paſſage out of Thraridas, anvanticnt 
Pythagorean, in Nature: N oe 
Principle f all rhings 1 only on, for this wat in the 
Beginning one and alone. But Pythagor a, dex, did 
not only call the ſupreme Deity: a Monad, but Alſd u 
Tetrad 201 Terratyr, which is term'd in ao weden 
Verſes, be Founrein of - the' eternal Name 
preſſion, which can't properiy:vlong to an 1g eile 
but the ſupreme Deity © and thus Flicroeles, „mene 1 
nothing, ſays he, in the whole World, intl, — Ae 
pend upon the Tetraddys, as it Root und" Prime Foy 
the Tetrad it; h laue already [tid the * fy 
things, the Inzelligibls God, 2 Case hd ' bedverth 
and ſenſible Gods, that is,- of the animared'"Wortd>ot 
Heaven. This Tetractys, as ſome of the Learned a- 
mong us have thought, was, it is * po e, pothing 
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elſe but the Tetragrammaton, or that proper Name of 
the ſupreme God amongſt the Hebrevs, conſiſting of 
four Letters or Conlonants. Neither ought it to be 
wonder'd at, that Pythagoras ſhould be ſo well acquaint. 
ed with the Hebrew Tetragrammaton, ſince it was got 
unknown even to the Hetrurians and Latins, their Jour 
being certainly nothing elle ; much leſs could it be un- 
known to Pythagoras, who belides that he travel'd into 
Egypt, Perſia, and Chaldea, and {ojourn'd at Sidon, is 
affirm'd by Joſephus, Porphyrius and others, to have con- 
vers'd with the Hebrews allo, But to make an end with 
this Philoſopher, I ſum upall concerning him in theſe 
Words of St. Cyril: Behold, ſays he, we clearly fee, 
that Pythagoras held there was one God of the whole Uni- 
verſe, "the, Principle | and Canſe of all things,. the Ex- 
light ner, Animater and Quickner of the whole,” and. the 
Origiaal e Motian;; rom whom all. things werederin/d, 
an brooght out of Non-ettivy into Being *. 
Next to Pythagoras in order of time, was Xenophanes 
the Colophonian, the Head of the Eleatick Sect of Philo- 
ſophers, Who that he was an Aſſertor both of may 
Gods and ave God, ſufficiently appears from this Sayiog 
of his, cited by Clemens Alexandrinss and Sextas the 
_ Philoſopher : {| There «qgwne God, the greateſt both among 
Gods and Men. Concerning which greateſt God, this 
other Say ing of Xenophenes is allo vouch'd : That be 
anoverb the whole World. without any Labour or Toil, mere- 
ly by Mind}.; Moreover, Cicero, Simplicius and others 
tell us, that this Xenophares philoſophizing about the ſu- 
preme Deity, was wont to call it & % rd, ane and all, 
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35 being one moſt ſimple Beingy which virtually con- 
rain'd all things, and which he prov'd to be on from 
hence, becauſe God i the beſt and moſt powerful of all 
things ; and there being many degrees of Entity, there muſt 
needs be ſomething ſupreme to rule over all; which be 
4nd moſt powerful Being can be but one. Whence it is 
plain, that he afferting one God, who was All or the 
Univerſe, could not acknowledg a multitude of partial 
ſelf exiſtent Deitys. 1785 e 

Next to Xenophanes comes Heraclitws, who, as he 
acknow ledg d many Gods, according to that which 
Ariſtotle records of him, that when ſome paſſing by had 
ſpy'd him fitting in a ſmoaky Cottage, he beſpake em 
after this manner, Come in I pray, for here alſo there are 
Gods, he ſup all Places to be full of Gods, De- 
mons, and _ o 3 an — — of 
one ſupreme Deity, who governs all things, and 
. neither be nted by Images, nor con- 
find to Temples. For after he had lin accus'd of Im. 
piety by Eutlycles, he writes to Hermodoras in this 
manner: O you unwiſe and unlearned ! reach us 
« firſt what God is, that ſo you may be belie v d ig accu · 
« ſing me of Impiety: tell us where God is. Is he 
« ſhut up within the Walls of Temples ? Is this your 
« Piety, to place God in the dark, or to make him a 
« ftony God ? O you unskilful ! Know ye not that 
« God is not made with Hands, -and has no Baſis or 
« Propto ſtand upon, nor can be inclos'd within the 
Walls of any Temple; the whole World variegated 
« withPlants, Animals, and Stars, being his Temple? 
And again, Am I impious, O Exthycles, who alone 
« know what God is? Is there no God without Altars ? 
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4 Or are Stones the only Witneſſes of him? No, his 


* own Works * of him, and principally 
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«the Sun; Night and Day bear witneſs of him; the 
« KBarth-bringing forth Fruit declares him; the Circle 
of the Moon that was made by him, is a heavenly 
« Teſtimony of him. « ee 4931 2 2h 
In the next place Anaxagoras the Clozomenian: Philo. 
ſopher comes to be conſider'd, whoſe Predeceſſors of 
the Tonick Order, after Thales, as namely Anaeximandey, 
Anaximenes, and Hippo, were, as I have before obſerv id, 
Materialiſts and Atheiſts; they acknowledging noother 
Subſtance beſides Body, and reſolving all things into the 
Motions, Paſſions, and Affections of it. But Aar 
acoras bimſelf, as Themiſtius and Plutarch tell us, was 
the firſt of theſe Jonicks, who went out of that Road: 
for ſeeing a neceſſity of ſome other Cauſe: beſides the 
Material, Matter being not able ſo much as to move it 
ſelf, and much leſs, if it could, by fortuitous Motion 
to bring it ſelf into an orderly Syſlem; therefore he 
introduc'd Mind into the Coſmopeis, or his Account 
of the World's Formation, as the principal Cauſe 

of the Univerſe, which Mind is the ſame with God; - 
and being utter'd in the ſingular Number plainly 
ſhews, that he did not ſuppoſe a multicade of anmaic 
Minds co-cxiftent from Eternity, as ſo many partial 
Cauſes and Governors of the World, but only ene in- 
finite Mind or God, ruling over all; and which at once 


was the Cauſe of all, Matter only excepted, this being 


ſuppos d by him to be eternal, tho Mind indeed was the 


Principle of its Motion, and alſo * che Regulator of this 
Motion for Good, and conſequently the Cauſe of 'all the 
Order, Beauty, and Harmony of the World. The 
- Chronology of the old Philoſophers having ſome Un- 
certainty in it, we ſhall not ſcrupulouſly concern our 
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ſelves therein, but ſhall in. the next place conſider. Par- 
menides, the Auditor of Xewophanes,- and likewiſe a 
Philoſophick Poet: but who .converſigg much with 
two Pythagoreans, Amonias and Diochetes, was there- 
fore look'd upon as one, that was not à little addicted 
to the Pythagorick Sedt. Now it is plain from the 
Words of this Parmenides that he openly acknowledg d 
many Gods: yet however he. like wiſe plainly aſſerted 
one Supreme, making him, as Simplicias tells us, the 
Cauſe of all thoſe other Gods, the firſt of whom is 
faid to have been Love; which ſupreme Deity; 
after his Maſter „ he calls, & ane hat was al, 
or the Univerſe: as We find their ſenſe declar'd by 
Eudora, Simplicie, and Syrianm; by which Expreſſion 
they meant, that there was one moſt ſimple,  perſeQ, 


immutable, and incorporeal Being, which: virtually 


contain'd all things, and from which all things are de- 
riv'd, whole Duration was very different. from ours, 
and not in a way of Elux or temporary Sueceſſion, but 
a conſtant Eternity, without either Paſt or Future. 
From whence by the way, it may be obſer yd, that this 
Opinion of a ſanding Eternity, was not ſo novel a 
thing as ſome would have us think, nor was farſt of all 
invented by Chriſtian Writers, Schoolmen or Fathers; 


it being at leaſt as old as Parmenides, from whom it 
was allo afterwards receiv'd and entertainꝰd bythe beſt 


of the other Pagan Philoſophers, however it has been 
of Jate ſo mightily decry'd, not only by Atheiſtical 
Writers, but other precocious and conceited Wits alſo, 
as mere Non - ſenſe and Impoſſibilit ... © 
With X. and his- Scholar, agreed Aeliſſas 


and Zewo Eleates, the Schalar alſo of Parmenides, con- 
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cerning one immoveable or immutable God, which was 
All, or which virtually contain'd in it all things. Alſo 
this Zeno, as Ariſtotle informs us, endeavour'd to de- 
monſtrate that there was but ove God, from that Idea 
which all Men have of him, as that which is he Bei, 
the Supreme and moſt Powerful of all, or as an abſolutely 
perfect Being. © If God, ſays he, be the Beſt of all things, 
then he muſt needs be one; becauſe this is God, and 
& the Power of God, to prevail, conquer and rule over 
“ all. Wherefore by how much any thing falls ſhort 
64 of the beſt, by ſo much does ir fall ſhort of being 
“ God. Now if there be ſuppos d more ſuch Bei 
«© whereof ſome are better, ſome worſe ; thoſe cou 
ce not be all of em Gods, becauſe it is eſſential to God 
not to be tranſcended by any: but if they be coa - 
© ceiv'd to be ſd many equal Gods, then would it not 
* be the nature of God to be the Beſt, one Equal being 
neither better nor worſe than another. Wherefore it 
* there be a God, and this be the Nature of him, then 
© can there be but one. And indeed otherwiſe he 
*© could not be able to do whatſoever he would, 
AT Empedocles is ſaid to have been an Emulator of 
Parmenides; and that he acknowledg'd one ſupreme; 
univerſal, incorporeal Deity, may be concluded from 
theſe Words of his: ? Ws 7; HTN 
* One Mind, that's Holy and Unſpeckable, —- 
Moves by ſwift Thoughts the Syſtem of the World, 


And again 1: 
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Who cannot be appr ab, not ſeen, nor touch d. 


The like is affirm*d concerning bim by the Writer 
De Mundo, who tho not Ariſtotle, yet was a Pagan of 
good Antiquity, who tells us, that Empedocles deriv'd 
all things whatſoever from one ſupreme Deity : © All 
« things, ſays he, that are upon the Earth, and in the 
« Air and Water, may truly be calPd the Works of 
« God, who ruleth over the World, out of whom, 
« according to the Phyſical Empedocles, * proceed all 
« things that were, are, or ſhall be. Indeed he held, 
as Ariſtotle alſo tells us, that Plants, Beaſts, Men, and 
Gods proceeded all of em immediately from Contes: 
tion and Friendſpip, without the former of which he 
imagin'd that all things would. be but One: but then 
withal he ſuppos d that this Contentiou and Friendſhip 
depended on ane ſupreme Deity, who has 275 no Con- 
tention qr Diſcord at all, becauſe he is eſſentially 74 , 
or Unity it ſelf and Friendſbip 1 

Before we come to Socrates and Plato, we might here 
take not ice of ſome other Pythagarcans and erninent 
Philoſophers, as namely  Philelaw - Archytas,  Ocellas, 
Onatus, Exphantws,, eminently call'd the Pythagorean, 
Antiſthenes the Founder of the Cynick Sect, Diogenes 
Sinopenſis; to whom might alſo be added. Timaus Lo- 
cru, a Pythagorean, ſeniox to Plato, the Author of a Book 
concerning Nature or the Soul of the World, upon which 
Plato's Timews was but à kind of Commentary; all 
which Philoſophers, if we believe Philo, Stobew, Jam- 
blichus, &c. clearly aſſerted ane ſupreme and univerſal 
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Gods than One, to omit other reaſons, may 


Agteeably to this, Plato tells us, that he pray d not to 


— 


Deity, tho undoubted] the at Once acknowledg'd 
other inferior Gods. What I here aſſert depends un 
their Authoritys, which if any one diſtruſt whontiee 
it be enough ſupported by them or not, I refer him to 
Dr. Cadworth's True Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſ 1 
p. 393, &. and ſo I proceed to Socrat et. 
Some are of opinion that Socrates died à Martyr for 
aſſerting one only God: but this is a vulgar” Erfor, 
For the main Charge againſt him was his free and dpen 
condemning thoſe Traditions N the Gods, 
wherein wicked, diſhoneſt and unjuft Actions Were 
imputed to em. But that he acknowledg'd wre 


from theſe that follow ; that in his laſt dying Werds, 


When one would think he ſhould be moſt ſerious,” he 


requit'd his Friends, after having drunk the' fatal 
Poiſon, to offer a votive Cock for him to MAMſculapiaz. 


God, but to the Gods; that is, tothefupreme and inferior 
Gods both together; and Xenophon in his Memoirs in- 
forms us, that Socratet did both in his Words and 
Practice approvevf that Doctrine of the Pyrhian Apolo, 
That the Rule of Piety and Religion ought to be the Law 
of every particular City and Country; he affirming it to 
be a vanity for any Man to be fingular herein. Lats 
in bis own Apology, as written by Plato, he p 
himſelf to acknowledg the Sun, Moon, and Stars for 
Gods, condetnning the contrary Doctrine of Ana 
ras for irrational and abſurd. But tho it be thus evident 
that Socrates acknowledgd more Gods than one, yet is 


it go leſs plain that he at once acknowledg'd ont ſupreme 
God, and ſuch as was above all the reſt, as, to omit 


other Paſſages, will ſufficiently appear from theſe: that 
follew : When Ariſtodemus in Xenophoy's firſt Book of 
N K Memoirs 


ng 
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Memoirs diſcover'd his Disbelief oſ Providence, as a 
thing which ſeemd to him incredible, if not impoſſible, 
that one and the ſame Deity ſhould be able to mind all 
things at once, Socrates endeavours to cure his Disbe- 
lief in this manner: Conſider, Friend, ſays he, I 
« pray you, if that Mind which is in your Body, does 
« order and diſpoſe it every way, a8 it pleaſes; why 
fſhould not that Wiſdom, which is in the Univerſe, 
« be able to order all things therein. alſo, as ſeemeth 
« beſt to it? And if your Eye can diſcern things ſeveral 
« Miles diſtant from it, why ſhould it be thought im- 
« poſſible for the Eye of God to behold all things at 
“once? Laſtly, ut Coe aug 2 can mind things both 
here and in Egype and in Sicily, why may not the 
great Mind or Wiſdom of God be able to take care 
« of all things in all Places? And then he coneludes, 
that if Ariſtodemus would diligently apply himſelf to 
the Worſhip of God, he would at length be convinc'd, 
That Cod is ſuch: and ſo great a Being, that he can at 
once ſee all things, and hear al things, and be preſent 
every where, and take care of, all Affairs. Moreover, 
Socrates in his Diſcourſe with Eat hydemus in Xenophon s 
fourth Book ſpeaks thus concerning that iaviſible De- 
ity which governs: the whole World:“ The other 
Gods giving us good things, do it without viſibly 
appear ing ta us; aad that God who fram d and con- 
c taineth thę hole World, in which are all good and 
excellent things, and who continually ſupplieth us 
„it. em; he, tho he be ſeen to do the greateſt 
« things of all, yet notwithſtanding is himſelf inviſible 
and unſeen. Which ought: the leſs to be wonder'd. 
© at by us, becauſe the Sun, which ſeemeth manifeſt 
« to all, yet will not ſaffer himſelf to be exactly and 
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226 The Reaſon and Philoſophy © © 
** boldly gaze upon him, he will deprivehim of his ſight": 
as alſo becauſe the Soul of Man, which moſt of all 
things in him partakerh of the Deiry, tho it be that 
„ which manifeſtly rules and reigns in us, pet is 
never ſeen. Which Particulars he that conſiders, 
e ought not to deſpiſe inviſible things, but to honour 
[ the ſupreme Deity, taking notice of his Power from 
„his Effects. n 
3 Next to Socrates comes his Scholar Plato, whom 
1 many have alſo affirm'd to have held one only God, and 
[ no more; and that therefore whenfoever he ſpeaks of 
Gods plurally, he muſt be underſtood to have done this 
not according to bis own judgment, but only in a way 
of politick Compliance with the 4thenians, and for 
fear of being made to drink Poiſon, as Socrates was. In 
confirmation of which Opinion, there is alſo a Paſſage | 
cited out of the thirteenth Epiſtle of Plato to Dionyſim, 
wherein he gives this as a mark, whereby his feriou 


1 Epiſtles, and ſuch as were written according to the 
* true ſenſe of his own Mind, might by his Friends be 
Y diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe which were otherwiſe :: Whes 
i | Ihegin my Epiſtles with God, then may you conclude that 


F write ſeriouſly ; but not fo, when I begin with Gods 
And this place feems to be therefore the more Authen- 
tick, becauſe it was long ſince produc'd by Baſebia to 
this very purpoſe, namely to provethat Plato acknow- 
ledg'd one only Goa f. But it is obſervable, that there 
has been a vx, or Brand of Baftardy prefix*dito 
this Epiſtle in all the Editions of Plato's Works; and it 
is otherwiſe very probable, that tho this Paſſage was 
extant before Euſcbias's time, yet it was the Forgety of 
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Chap. 4 of dtheiſm confuled., 11> 
ſome zealous, but ignorant Chriftiao, eſpecially con- 
ſidering that K directly oppoſes the Tenour of Plato's 
Doctrine elſewhere. For firſt in his Timeus, as we 
have already ſhewn, he directly aſſerted a plurality of 
Gods; by which Gods of his are to be underſtood aui- 
mated or intellectual Beings, fuperior to Men, and to 
whom fume Honour and Worſhip from Mea is due. 
And the ſame might be further evinc'd from all his 
other Writiogs, but Oy his Book of LA, and 
his Epivomis, which latter is ſaid to have been written 
by him in his old Age; in which he much inſiſts upon 
the Godſhips of the Sun, Moon, and Stars; and com- 
plains that 2 Gentlemen of Atlent were then 
infected with that Doctrine of Agri, which made 

em to be nothing but inanimare Stones and Earth: as 
alſo he approves of that then vulgarly. recei d Cuſtom 
of worſhipping the r iſing and ſetring Sun and Moon as 
Gods, to which in all probability he himſelf conform d. 
But however tho Plato acknowledg'd and worſhip'd 
many Gods, yet is it undeniably evidem, that he was no 
Polyarchiſt, but a Monarchift, thatis, an Aﬀertor of ove 
ſupreme God, the only felf-originared Being, the Maker 
ot Heaven and Earth, and of all the other Gods, as may 
be fully ſeen at the beginning of his T. Upon 
which Account Ariſtotle quarrels with Plato, as contra- 
dicting himſelf, in that he affirm'd the Soul to be a 
Principle, and yet ſuppos'd it not to be eternal, but 
made together with the Heaven d. For which cauſe 
ſome Plaraniffs conclude, that Plato afferted à double 
Pſyche, one the third Fhpoffaſis of his Trinity and erer- 
nal, theother created in time together wich the World, 
which ſeems to be a probable Opinion. Wherefore 
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16 But leſt any ſhould ſuſpect, that Plata might 
or all that ſuppoſe the World and irs Gods not to have 
been made by one only unmade God, but by a multitude 
f co-ordinate ſelf- exiſtent Principles or Deitys con- 
HY we ſhall obſerve that the contrary hereunto is 
plainly declar'd by him, in way of anſwer. to that 
CER Whether or no there were many and infinite 
Worlds, as ſome Philoſophers had maintain'd, or only 
one? Hereſolving it thus about the begzoning of the 
Timews, that there is but one Archetype! Mind or Maker 
ol all things that were produc'd; and therefore but 
one World. And this one God, who according to 
Plato was the Maker of the whole World, is frequent- 
ly call'd by him God, or the God by way of eminency; 
ſometimes, the Architect or Artificer of the. World; 
ſametimes, the Maker and Father of this Univerſe, 
1 whom it is hard to find out, but impoſſible to declare to the 
| Vulgar ; again, the God over all, the Creator of Nature, 
5 the ſole Principle of the Univerſe, the Canſe cf all 
„ things, and Mind; the Ring of all things, mhich orders 
; | | and "paſſes thro all things, the Governor of the Whole, 
1M that which always is and was never made, the firſt and 
| greateſt God, be that generated or produc'd the Sun; le 
that makes Heaven, Earth, and the Gods, and does all 
things both in Heaven and Hell and under the Earth; he, 
by whoſe Efficiency the things of, the World were after- 
"wards made, when they were not before, or from an ante- 
cedent Non-exiſtence were brought forth into Being: This 
Philoſopher ſomewhere intimating, That it was as 7 
| or 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm coufuted. 229 
for Goa to roduce thoſe real things, the Sun, Moon, 
Stars, and th, &c. from himſelf, as it is for us to 

oduce the Images of our ſelves, and of whatſoever elſe 
we pleaſe, by the Interpoſition of a - Looking-glafs, Laſt- 
ly, he calls him, him that produceth both all other 
things and even himſelf; whereby he meant, as he elſe - 


where calls him, that he was * 4 ſeif originated Being, 
and from no other Cauſe beſides himſelf, but the Cauſe of 


all other things. And to him agrees not only his Com- 
mentator Ploriuus, but alſo Lactantius and other Chriſti- 
ans, who have denoted the ſame by the word a&loyuns, 
as they have apply'd it to God; whoſe Scope or Drift in 
this, as alſo that of thoſe Philoſophers, was partly to 
ſer forth the Self-exiſtenceof the ſupreme Deity after a 


more lively manner; and partly to confute that dd 


Conceit, which ſome might poſſibly entertain of God, 
as if he either happen d by Chance to be what he is, or 


elſe were ſuch by a certain neceſſity of Nature, and 


had his Being impos d upon him: whereas he is as much 
every way, what he would will and chuſe to be, as if 
he had made himfelf by his own Will and Choice. 

Next to Plato we may here join Xenophon, as being 
his Equal, and a Soeratick too, (tho it ſeems there was 
no very good Correſpondence between em) which 
Xenophon, however in ſundry places of his Writings he 


acknowledges a Plurality of Gods,, yet among many 


others gives this particular Teſtimony of one ſupreme 
and univerſal Deity : That he both agitates all things, 
and eſtabliſhes the Frame of the whole World; who tho he 
be manifeſt and viſible to be great and powerful, yet is as to 
his Form hidden and-inviſible. . 3 
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230 The Reaſon and Philoſophy Eh 
Ia the next place we come to Ariftorle, who that he 
acknowledp'd more Gods than one, as well as other 
Pagans, appears from his uſing the Word ſo often Pla- 
rally *. But withal chat he afſerted one ſupreme and 
univerſal Deity, is a thing alſo unqueſtionable. For 
tho it be granted that he us'd the ſingular ends, as like- 
Wile ©t0} and 73 aciuduor, many times indefinitely for a 
God ia general or any Divine Being; and that ſuch 
places as theſe have been oftentimes miſtaken | by 
Chriſtian Writers, as if Ariforle had meant the 'ſu- 
preme God inthem ; yet is it likewiſe certain, that be 
often uſes thoſe Words alſo emphatically for ane only 
ſupreme God t. Moreover, Ariſtotle in his || Meta- 
phyſicks, as I have before obſerv'd, profeſſedly oppoſes 
that imaginary Opinion of many i 12 
ciples of the Univerſe, that is, of many unmade felf- 
exiſtent Deitys; he confuting the ſame from the Pha- 
nomena, becauſe all things are plainly co- order d to One, 


the whole World confpiring into one agreeing Har · 
mony. Whereas if there were many Principles or in- 
dependent Deitys, the Syftem of the World muſt needs 
have been incoherent and unconſpiring, like an ill- 
agreeing Drama, botch d up of many impertinent Inter- 
ſertions. Wherefore he concludes with Homer, That 
the Government of many is not good, and that therefore 
there is one Prince, one Monarch over all. So that 

ain, tho he not only own'd a multiplicity of Gods in 
the vulgar ſenſe, but alſo doted on this particular Whim- - 
ſy of his, that there are as many Intelligibles or eternal 
immoveable Minds, now commonly call'd Iatelli- 


— 


* See him quated to this purgoſe in Cadworth's True Intel. Syſt. 5. 408, &cc. 
T Quotations out of his Works ty this purpoſe may be —_— OS 
Intel. Syſt. fol. 41, Cc. 1. 14. c. 10. | 
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Chap 4. of Atheiſm confuted. _ . 
gences, as there are moveable Spheres of all kinds in 
the Heavens, which he ſticks not alſo ſometimes to call 
Principles; yet mult he of neceſſity be interpreted eo 
| have deriv'd all theſe from one ſupreme” Univerſal 
Deity, which, as Simplicias expreſſes it, is & the Prin- 
ciple of Principles; and which comprehends and con- 
tains thoſe other inferior Deitys under it, as the Prima 
Mobile, or higheft Sphere, contains all the leſſer 
Spheres within it. Nay this higheſt Principle, as it is 
an immoveable Eſſence, is by Ariſtot le ſuppos d to be the 
Principle of Motion in the Univerſe, or at leaſt of the 
chiefeft Motion of the Primum Mobile or higheſt 
Sphere, which according to the Aſtronomy of thoſe 
times, ſeems to have been the Sphere of fix'd Stars, by 
whoſe rapid Circumgyration all the other $ or 
Heavens were imagin'd tobe carry'd round Eaſt 
to Weſt : agreeably to that of Boctina s,, 


— Stabiliſque manens dat cunts moveri. 


Being it ſelf immoveable, it moves 
All other things; — _. 4 


And not only fo, but he alſo held with Aua that 
one ſupreme Being, by what Name ſoever calPd, whe- 
ther Min or Good, is the proper efficient Cauſe of alt 
that's Welland Fit, that is, of all the Order, Beauty, 
and Harmony in the Univerſe ; the whole Mundane 
Syſtem having been fram'd, and being ſtill mov'd and 
govern'd according to the beft Wiſdom and aſter the beſt 

manner poſſible F. Again, to diſtioguiſh Gag from 
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232 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
other inferior Gods or any other Creatures w hatſoever- 
he affirms that * God poſſeſſeth all good things, and i; 
ſelf-ſufficient. Again, that there mult needs be ſomes 
thing eternal and unmade, as likewiſe incorruptible ; be. 
cauſe, ſays he, Þ if all Subſtances were corruptible, then 
all might come to nothing; which eternal, unmade, or 
- ſelf-exiſlent and incorruptible Subſtance, according. to 
Ariſtotle, is not ſenſleſs Matter, but a perfect Mind. 
Again he ſays, that God is an incorporeal Subſtance, ſe- 
parate from Senſibles, and not only ſo, but alſo || ii 
viſible, and devoid of Parts and Magnitude. And tho he 
held che Eternity of the World, as wellas of God, yet 
did he partly do it, as he thought, upon this innocent 
ground, becauſe it cannot be ſuppos'd, that God, who 
is an immoveable Nature and whoſe Eſſence s A or 
Energy, ſhould have reſted or ſlept from Eternity, 
doing nothing at all; and then after infinite Ages 
ſhould have begun to move the Matter, or make the 
—_—_ ED... „ 
But now, to conclude all concerning Ariſtotle, I ſhall 
only add this brief Summary, which he himſelf gives 
us of his own Creed and Religion, agreeably to the 
Tradition of his Pagan Anceſtors: It has been deliver d 
down to us, ſays he, from very antient times, that the 
Stars are Gods alſo; beſides that ſupreme Deity, which 
contains the whole Nature. Bat all the other things were 
fabulouſly added hereunto, for the better perſuaſion o, the 
Multitade, and for the advantage of human Life and 
Political Ends, to keep Men in obedience to Civil Laws: 
as. for example, that theſe Gods are of human Form, or 
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Chap. 4: of Atheiſm confuted. 233 
like to other Animals, with ſuch other things as are. con- 
ſequent hereupon . From which Words is appears, 
that tho Arifotle acknowle 78 many inferior Gods, 
and was at once fenſiþle how far Policy was- concern'd 
in ordering the Pagan Worſhip,” and imbuing the Minds 
of the Vulgar with ſuperſtitious Notions; yet not- 
withſtanding he ſeriouſly aſſerted one ſupreme God, who 
contains the whole Nature and Univerſe, = 2 
To Ariſtotle may be ſubjoin'd Speaſippus and Nene 
crates, his Equals and Corrivals, they being Plato's 
Succeſſors, together with Theophrafis, his own Scholar 
and Succeſſor : of the firſt of whom Cicero gives this 
account, that agreeably to Plato, he aſſerted F one An- 
mal and Intellectual Force, by which all things are govern'd; 
of the ſecond, Stobeas relates that he held || « Monadto 
be God, having the Order of « Father, which he calls Zen 
or Mind; and whith is alſo to bim the firſt God; of the 
third we have this Teſtimony, befides others, cited out 
of his Metephyſicks, That there is one Divine Principle 
_— ER» OAT Sr wornr an HOT 
Next we come to the Stoicks, whoſe chiefeſt Doctors 
Lem, Cleanthes, and Chryſippus, were no better Natu- 
raliſts and Metaphyſicians, than Heraclitus, in vhoſe 
Footſteps they trod; they in like manner admittiig no 
other Subſtance beſides Body, according to the trie and 
proper Notion thereof, as that which is not only 
diſtant and extended, but alſo reſting ind impenetrable, 
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234 The Reaſon and Philoſophy A AA 
And again, ſo mightily devoted were they to Poly 
theiſm, that, as Plutarch has npted, they concluded 
* all things to be full of Gods and Dæmons; and Accor- 
dingly their Religious Worſhip. gztended to a multi- 
plicity of Gods. To this purpoſe Epilterws\exhorts, 
ſaying, F pray to the Gods. And the ſame: Philoſopher 
thus defcribes the Diſpoſition of a Perſpo rightly affect. 
ed: || I would willingly know what is my Duty, firſt to the 
Gods, and then to my Parents and other Relations. And 
theſe are the Precepts of. Marcus Antoninu: d Rewer 
the Gods; and, inevery thing implore the Aid and A 
| ance of the Gods. Accordiogly. in the Cloſe of his? firſt 
Book he thankfully aſcribes many particular Benefits to 
the Gods in common: 1 owe to the Gods, that Thad :good 
Progenitors and Parents, &c. where among the reſt he 
reckons up this for one, that he never was any great 
Proficient in Poetry or Rhetorick ; becauſe. thelt, if 
he had ſucceeded in the purſuit of em, would probably: 
have hinder'd him from the Attainment. of far better 
things: and after all his Enumeration hethus concludes 
++ For ull#hefe things need the Afiſtance of the Godi and 
Fortune, becauſe they arg not in our pomer. 
But after all, neither da we find that the "Stoicks 
were fo much Corporealiſts as to be downright Atheiſts; 
nor ſo much Polytheiſts as not ſtill to be Monarchiſts. 
Firſt I ſay, that they were not ſo much Corporxaliſts as 
to be Atheiſts, ,tnalmuch as they .reſolv'd that Mind or 
Vnderſtanding, tho always lodg'd in corporeal Sub- 
ftance, yet was not firſt of all begotten out of ſenſlels 
Matter, ſo or ſo modify*d, but was an eternal unmade 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 2 33 | 
thing, and the Maker of the whole Mundane Syſtem. 
And therefore as to that Controverſy ſo much et 
among the Antients, whether the World were made by 
Chance or by the Neceſſity of material Motions, or by 
Mind, Reaſon, and Underſtanding ; they avowedly 
maintain d, that it was neither by Chence, nor by ma- 
terial Neceſſity, but by a Divine and Eternal Mind : 
way per fett. From which one eternal Mind, they alſo 
affim'd human Souls to have been deriv'd, and not 
from ſenſleſs Matter, ſaying,” That * Wiſdom and Mind 
deſcended down ta Men from the Deity; and that Reaſon 
is nothing elſe but part of the Divine Spirit immerg'd 
into a human Body: {o that theſe human Souls were to 
them no other than certain Parts f God, or Diſcerp- 
tions and Auulſions from him. And as this God of the 
Stoicks, this great Soul, Mind, and — or 
in Senecs's Language, this Ratio inc 4, was the 
brd Ache, Bs be the Ruler of the who World, 
and is call'd by em not on _ Mind, but Good, as being 
in his Government, according to | Clintheſs Dotcrip> 


tion of him, moſt Moral and Beneficent.” | 
And again Iſay, that neither were the Stoiekt 0 _ | 
Polytheilts, but that _ 8 ſtill Monarehiſts and 


Aſſertors of one ſupreme who made and rules the 
Univerſe ; foraſmuch as they plainly declare, that all 
their multiplicity of. Gods, one only excepted, was 
generated and created intime by that One, call'd: 2 Ks 


or Jupiter, who was not only the 3 Re , 
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236 The Reaſon and Philoſopby /: 
but alſo the Soul and Mind of the whole Univerſe © an 
who from himſelf produe d the World wa — 
out of Non. exiſtence into Being; and not only 10 be 


that alſo in the ſucceſſive Conflagrations, Which the 
Sroicks unanimouſſy ſuppoſe to come to pass they ure 
all again reſolo d and ſwallow d up into chat Ou, who 


afterwards produces the whole Mundane Syſtem ins 
gether with all the Gods, out of himſelf 8 
this purpoſe we have the Teſtimony of Plata in ths 
Defect of Oracles: * We nom, 


ue ſays he, that I 'Stoicks 
malutatu this Opinion, Not only | | 


MAIN concerning Damoys," 
e the Gods tham{alnet; this Shes 


hey are 'moPtal *'' Fop the 
they own ſuch 4 multitude of Gods, Þ yer do they athnows 
ledg only one of em 1 0 be. eternal ana. incorruptible;" affine 
ing of all the reſt, that 85 they were mar in time, ſo will 
they again bt corrnpied and\deſtioy'd.” *Agreeably to'"this, 
Zeno in Laertius {peaking about the Coſmopwiny ſays, 
That || God at firſt being alone and by himſelf, cviroerted 
the fiery Subſtance. of the World iy drorees into Witt, 
that is, into 4 groſſer kind of Chaos; out of mbit Witt 
he himſclf afterwaras, a, the Sperniatick Reaſvs of the 
World, farm d the Elements and thewhote Mund ae Syſtem. 

And ** Cicero himſelf in his De Legibus, ſpeaking the 
ſenſe of the Scoiete, attributes the firſt Original of 
Mankind caut iouſſy, not to the Gods in common; but 
io the ſupreme Goth only. Thus alſo ff Epieris plain- 
ly aſcribes the making of the whole World to God or 
the one ſupreme. Deity. Again, he makes a plain dif 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 3 
tinction of the * one ſupreme God, from tlie inferior 
Gods, in ſay ing that God is the Father of Men and Gods. 
Alſo elſewhere he expreſly makes the like diſtinction: 
I have, ſays he, whom I onght to be ſubject to, whom to 
obey, God and thoſe who are next after lun, that ; By the 
ſupreme and inferior Gods +. 

Moreover, that the Stoicks, agreeably to ey Belief 
of one ſupreme God, did accordingly honour and Wor- 
ſhip him above all other Gods, may appear from ſundry 
Inſtances: as firſt from their « owning him to be the So- 
vereign Legiſlator,” and N Subjection and Obe⸗ 
dience o his make” accounting this to be their — 4 — 
Liberty : thus nee * N00 mag, ſays he, has 

wer over me, Iam free by God, that is, by kecqming 
© his SubjetF; I ow bl Cog hats "and u mas 
© can briug me under Bondage to inſet.” Add again, 
&« Theſe things would 1 be Tobnd 804 g.my ſelt 

4 about, that I may be able to fay to jon: I tran(- 
& greſsd any of thy Comtnaridments?” Have I us'd my 
* Facultys and Anticipatioas or common Notions. 
75 otherwiſh than thou fequireſt? Alſo the ſame ap- 
pears from his beſpeaking the ſüpreme God after h 
manner ; - * Did I ever complain of thy 8 
© I was ſick when thou wouldſt bave me, and ſo 
others; but 1 vas ſo vvillingly. Alle 175 82 

* at thy Appointment, but Fort rejoicing , K 
*. bore any Magiſtracy, nor had any Digr uy, 5 
thou wouldſt not have me, and I never delir'd 
Didſt thou ever ſee me the more dejected Or. —— 
*. * PEN this? Have Lat any time 0 9 before 
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+ Much more may be ſeen to this purpoſe quited out of r dee and. Kran 
nt o un us in Cud. True Intel. Syſt. p. 427, 428, 429, &c- 
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&© thee with a diſcontented Countenance? Was 1 got 

< always prepar d and ready for whatſoever thou re, - 
& quirel ? Wilt thou now have me to depart out of 
« this Feſtival Solemnity ? Iam ready to go; and 1 
* render thee all Thanks for that thou haſt honour'd 
« me ſo far, as to let me keep the Feaſt with thee. nd. 
„ behold thy Works, and oblerve thy.Oeconomy of che 
« World. Let Death ſeize upon me no otherwiſe em- 


« ploy'd, than thus thinking and writin 9 9 


To the ſame purpoſe does he again make chis Exhors 


4 


tation : © Dare to lift up thine Ey es to God and ſay, | 
1 Uſe me hereafter to W e 
„ different to all things. I reſuſe nothing that ſhall 


ſeem good to thee. Lead me whither thou: pleaſeſt, 


Let me act what part thoy_walt, either of a, publick 
4 or private Perſon, of à rich Man or a Beggar. 1 
&« will apologize for thee, as to all theſe things, before 
* Men; and I'will alſo ſhew the Nature of every. one 
* of tbem. {+ | 75 4 1 1 A * Pl | 1: Bi fn. 36 5 
Again, the reverent Demeangur of the Stoicks. to · 
wards the one ſupreme God, does alſo appear from their 
pretenſions to look to God, and to refer all to him; 
expecting Aid and Aſſiſtance from him, and placing 
their Confidence in him. Thus Epilferwe : My Deſign, 
ws fie and ae a 


ſays he, iu ch, to render 
ways looking at God, as well in every {mall . greater 
Marter. And again he concludes,” That « Man will - 
never be able any otherwiſe to expel Grief, Fear Deſire; Emvy, 

&c. than ing fo God alone, and being devoted to 
him and the Obſervance of his Commandments f. Thus 
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alſo Marcus Amtoninys affirms,” Thar no! human thing i* 
well done without: a reference to God. And he very well 
exhorts Men to be delighted and ſatisfy'd with © thi on 
thing ; in doing ont Aion after anbther, tending 10 s 
common Good, or the Advantage of human Society, N ro- 
gether with the Remembrance -of God, | Accordingly as 
the Stoicts believd themſelves to be under the Þ 1 
dence and Care of the owe1ſapreme God, they not only 
ſubmitted to his Will under what ſoe ver Evil they ſuf · 
fer'd, and refer d to him all tie Goods they enhoß'd: 
but alſo gratefully thank'd him f6r:the latter, and u⁰α 
themſelves ta pray to him fori future Bleſſing. With 
relation to the former of theſe, 
ſpeaks their ſenſe:; * Had we Under 
« whatſhould e iuelſe, but both publickly andprivace+ 


« ly praiſe God, and isturn Thanks to him? Ought not 


they « whowigs plow and eat, contibually to ſing 
« ſuch a Hymn to God as this? Great is that 80 


gave us theſe Organs to cultivate the Barth withal; 


great ĩs: that God: who gave us Hands; Sr. who 


e enabl'd us to grow undiſcernibly, ata to breath in our 


„ Sleep. But the greateſt and divineſt Hymn of all is 
« this, to praiſe God for the cena aging 
e all theſe things. What then, i 


"1 
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Epiftar again thus 
ſtanding, ſays he, 


for the moſt part 


God as ſuch for future Bleſſings, 


24 
* * 
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« ture; I ought to celebrate and ſing aloud _ Praiſes | 
+ of God, that is, of the ſupreme Deity.” © 44, No 

Thus again were they alſo us'd toxinvoke: chef 


addreſſing. their 
votions to him alone, 3 the conjunction af Be 


other Gods; and particularly imploring His Aſſiſtanee 
againſt the Aſſaults of Temptations, calbd by them 
Phancys. To this purpoſe. is that of Epifetus 3; This is. - 
4 great Conſtud or Content ian, 4 Divine Enterpriſe, it s 
for Liberty and for 4 Kingdom: Now har or nay 
ſupreme God, call npon him as thy Helper and 
as the Mariners do upon Caſtor and Pollux in 4 Tempeſt *. 
Alſo he s this Form of devotional Addrels, 
which was part of 8 Litany, to be ud fre> 
N $6700 occaſion: Lead we; 0 Jupiter, and tlas 

e, 22 in'd, -and 1 will reatli- 
ly and ch 8 ſoveluttant, 
jet muſt needs 2 ies Jopiter and Fate are 
really but one and the ſame ſupreme Delty under two 
ſeveral Names; aud according 171 Seneca in neee 
very well begins the rocoing of ir thus: . 
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To this agrees aeher Excellent Hy mn o of Cn 
which begins thus, but is too role to es N — 


| down in this place: 


Hail lla. moſt orion of „ e 
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Chap. 4 & Atheiſm cunfutel. 124 
Who calld by many Names, haſt always one 
Almighty Pow'r, thou Jupiter, the Prince 
Of Nature, who by certain Law doſt rule 
The Vniwirſe, ? OOO 


It would be endleſs to cite all the other Pagan. Teſti- 
monys, eſpecially thoſe of latter times, concerning one 
ſupreme and univerſal Deity. '- Wherefore I ſhall con- 
tent my ſelf only to inſtance in ſome of the moſt remar- 
kable, beginning with M. T. Cicero, whom tho ſome 
would ſuſpect to have been a Sceprick-as to Theiſm, 
becauſe in his De Natur i Deorum do brings ia Cotta the 
Academick as well oppoſing . Laril. Balbus the Stoick, 
as C. Velleims the Epicurean; yet from ſundry other 
places of his Writings it ſufficiently appears, that he 
was a Dogmatical and hearty Theiſt, as for example, 
this in his Book De Divinatione * f That there is, 
« ſays he, ſome moſt excellent and eternal Nature, 
e which is to be admir'd and honour'd by Mankind, 
the Beauty of the World and the Order of the 
e heavenly Bodys compel us to confeſs; And this in 
his Oratioa de Haruſpicum Reſponſis: © || Who is fo 
„mad or ſtupid, ſays he, as when he looks up to 
Heaven, is not preſently convinc'd that there are 
Gods? Or can perſuade himſelf, that thoſe things, 
«* which are made with ſo much Mind and Wiſdom, as 
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* KU aSurdTw!, TaAveruus cle 
Zeus owns deomyB, vous pee my]c xCegror, 
Xatee, 4 3 ; 
The whale a well worth ſeeing, as alſo the Latin Verſion of it by Dr. Duport, 
in Dr. Cudworth's True Intel. Syſt, p. 432, &c. | | 
+ Eſſe præſtantem aliquam æternamque Naturam, & eam ſuſpiciendam 
admirandamque Hominum Generi,. &c. — mop 


|| Quis eſt cam vecors, qui cum ſutpexerir ia Cœlum, Deos eſſe non 
ſentiat? &c. | | 
Ii that 


that no human Skill is able to reach and comprehend 
« the Artifice and Contrivance of em, did all happen 
« by Chance? Allo in the Cloſe of the Diſcourſe 
De Naturi Deorum, Cicero, as St, defis obſerves, 
plainly declares himſelf to be more inclinable to the 
Doctrine of Batbus, than either that of | Velleias or 
Cotta; that is, tho he did not aſſent to the Stoicel'Doc- 
trine or Theology in every point, himſelf being rather 
a Platoniſt than a Stoick, yet did he much prefer it, 
not only before the Epicureiſm of Velleius, but alſo the 
Scepticiſm of Cotta. | TIO KS . 

However, it muſt be own'd that Cicero, tho a Theif, 
yet was a Polytheiſt; nay, and as ſome have thought, he 
carry'd this ſo far, as to aſſert a multitude. of Gods, 
the Framers and Rulers of the World; for which he is 
cenſur'd by Auguſtinus Stenchus and other Learned Men. 
As to which I ſay, that he and other Pagans — 
Formation and Government of the World to Gods 
plurally upon no other account, but becauſe they did 
not fuppoſe the ſapreme God to do all things immediately 
and by himſelf, but that he aſſign'd ſome certain Parts 


and Provinces to other inferior Gods, as Miniſters under 


him, who therefore ſharing in the Formation and 
Oeconomy of the World, were ſometimes nam'd as Co- 
creators and Co-governours thereof, Wherefore I (ay, 
notwithſtanding the Polytheiſm of this Learned Orator 
and Philoſopher, that he ſtill acknowledg'd the Monarchy 
of the World, or one ſupreme and univerſal Deity over 
all. This appears firft from his ſo often ufing the word 
God in th: ſingular, emphatically and by way of emi- 


nenev; as when he ſays that nothing can be leſs grateful 


17 


to * God himſelf, than that there ſhould nat be 4 liberty 


f beo nihil minds gratum, &c. T. 2. de Leg, 


open 


qpen to all, t6 worſhip, and appeaſe him. And again, 
Curius and Fabriciu had never been ſuch Men as they 
were, had it not been * for the Aſſiſtance of God. 
And ſays be, + We muſt needs acknowledg rhat the Benefits 
of this Life, the Light which we enjoy, and the Spirit 
which we breathe, are imparted to us byGod..._ Alſo in his 
Verſion of Plato's 'Timens, || God, ſays he, diſtributing 


Gods to all the Parts of the World, did as it were ſow _. 


ſome Gods in the Earth, &c. Moreover, this appears 
from the Deſcriptions he makes of God, which plainly 
imply his Ozeneſs or Singularity, as when be ſays: 
« *# There is, there certainly is ſuch a Divine Force 
« in the World; neither is it reaſonable to think, 
« that ia theſe groſs and frail Bodys of ours, there 
« ſhould be ſomething, which bas Life, Senſe and Un- 
« derftanding, and yet no ſuch thing io the whole Uni- 
* verſe: unleſs Men will therefore conclude that there 
« js none, becaufe they ſee it not; as if we could ſee 
© our own Mind (whereby we diſpoſe and order all 
« things, and whereby we reaſon and ſpeak thus) and 
« perceive what kind of thing it is, and where it is 
„ lodg'd. Where, as there is a very ſtrong Aſſeveration 

of the Exiſtence of a'God, ſo is his Singularity plainly 
imply'd, in that he ſuppoſes him to be ove Mind or Soul, 


acting and governing the whole World, as our Mind 


does our Body. Again, ia his Taſculan Queſtions ; 
« ++ Neither, ſays he, can God himſelf be otherwiſe 


—— 1 * A. 


* Niſi juvante Deo, &c. De Nat. Deor. I. 2. 

+ Commoda quibus utimur, &c. a Deo nobis dari atque impertiri videmus. 
In Orat. pro S. Roſc. | | 

Deos alios in Terra, alios in Luna, alios in reliquas Mundi Partes 
ſpargens Deus quaſi ſerebat. E ne | 

* Eſt, eſt profecto illa Vis, &c. In Orat. pro Milone. 

++ Nec verd Deus ipſe alio modo intelligi poteſt, &c. on | 
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* underſtood by us, than as a certain looſe and free 
Mind ſegregated from all mortal Concretion, which 
both perceives and moves all things. And again, 
„ When we behold theſe and. other wonderful Werks 
of Nature, can we at all doubt but that there preſi- 
« deth over em * either one Maker of all, if the 
© had a Beginning, as Plato conceives ; or elſe, if they 
« always were, as Ariſtotle ſuppoſes, F one Moderator 
and Governor? Elſewhere ſpeaking of the World, 
he ſays, that || this alſo obeyeth God, and the Seas and 
Earth are ſubjett to him, and the Life of Man in diſpos'd 
of by the Commands of the ſupreme Law. Alſo he ſpeaks 
of that #* God, who rules over all Mankind, and forbids 
'em to depart hence without his Leave; of 4 God, whoſe 
Divine Power all things obey. Moreover, we read in 
Cicero of the |||| ſapreme God, to whom the firſt making 
of Man is by him properly imputed ; of the Divine 
Power of the ſupreme Lord and Governor; of the moſ 
powerful God and jupiter, who has power over all things, 
of that chief or principal God, who governs the whole 
World, juſt as a human Soul governs that Body which it i 
fet ot. | | Ty 
From Cicero we paſs on to M. Ferentine Varro his 
Equal, a Man famous for his Polymathy or multi- 
farious Knowledg, and reputed unqueſtionably, tho 
not the moſt eloquent, yet the moſt learned of all the 


» Aliquis vel Effector, fi hzc nata ſunt ut Platoni videtur; vel, fi ſemper 
merint, ut Ariſtoteli placet, f Moderator tanti Operis & Muneris. 

Nam & hie Deo paret, &c. ba | 

* Domimans ille nobis Deus, 8c; 

++ Deus, cujus Numini parent omnia. fn ITO | 

1 Summm aur ſupremus Deus; ſummi Reftoris & Domini Numen ; 
Deus præpotens & rerum omnium præpotens Jupiter; - Princeps ille Der, 
qui omnem hunc Mundum regit, ſicut Animus humanus id Corpus cui pre- 


* 


cc 


Romans, 


— 


| Chap-4 of Atheiſm conſuted, 2245 
Romans, at leaſt as to Antiquity, Now that he ac- 
knowledg?'d many Gods, which to him were parts of the 


World animated with Souls ſuperior to Men, appears 


from this DoQrine of his quoted by * Sr. Aſtin: 


« That from the higheſt Circuit of the Heavens to the 


Sphere of the Moon, there are ethereal Souls or Ani- 


© mals, the Stars, which are not only underſtood; but 


« ſeen to be celeſtial Gods: and between the Sphere of 
the Moon and the middle Region of the Air, there 
are Aereal Souls or Animals, which tho not ſeen by 
« cur Eyes, yet arediſcover'd by our Mind, and calbd 
« Heroes, Lares and: Genli. But ſtill the ſame + St. 
Auſtin informs us, that Varro notw ithſtanding this. 
Polytheiſm of his, plainly aſſerted ont ſupreme uni- 


verſal Numen or God, he erring only in this, that he 


call'd him a Soul, and not the Creator of Soul or a pare 
and abſtratt Mind. Aae u d 

From Varro we proceed to L. Annew Seneca the 
Philoſopher, who was Contemporary with our Saviour 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles. ' Now tho he frequently ac- 


knowledg'd a plurality of Godt, yet did he notwith- 


ſtanding plainly aſſert one Sepreme ;. he not only ſpeak- 


ing of him ſingalariy and by way of eminency, but allo 


plainly deſcribing him as ſuch: as when he calls him 


the Framer and Former of the Univerſe ; the Governor. 
Diſpoſer and Kyeper thereof 5 him upon whom all things 
depend; the Mind and Spirit of the World; the Artificer 
and Lord of this whole Mundane Fabrick; to whom every 


Name belongs; from whom all things fring; and much 


— 
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De Civ. Dei L 7. c. 6. 

+ De Civ. Dei l. 4. c. 9. b . 20 

fFormatorem Univerſi; Rectorem &. Arbitrum & Cuſtodem Mandi ;. 
ex quo ſuſpenſa ſung. omnia, &c. Senec. Nat. Queſt. I. 2 c. 434. 
Mor :. 
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more to the ſame purpoſe. To which I add what * gr; 
Auſtin has obſerv'd, that this Seneca in his Book of 
Superſtitions, which is now loft, did not only highly 
extol the natural Theology, and according to that the 
reaſonable Worſhip of one God, but did alſo plaialy 
cenſure and condemn the Civil Theology and therun- 
reaſonable Worſhip-of many Gods, receiv'd among the 


Romans. | 


To Seneca, tho he was no Admirer of him, yet fully 
agreed in this natural Theology, M. Fabius Quintili- 
an, Who ſets down this as the generally receiv'd No. 
tion or Definition of God, f That he is 4 Spirit mingi d 
with and diffus d thro ail the Parts of the World; he 
from thence inferring Epicuras to be an Atheiſt, not- 
withſtanding that he verbally aſſerted Gods, becauſe he 
„ deny d « God according to this generally receiv'd No- 
5 tion, he commonly bettowing upon his Gods à circum- 
i | 3 human Form, and placing em between the 
. Worlds. | b ei 


| Alſo the junior n one ſupreme uni- 
* verſal Deity, as may ſufficiently appear from his Pane 
1 | gyrict Oration to Trajan, wherein be is call'd || That God 
„ who is preſent with and inhabits the whole Heaven and 
"iy Stars; and alſo the Father of the World, and the Father 
8 of Men and Gods. e 
\f | Next to him I rank L. Apaleias, by whoſe pretended - 
Miracles the Pagans endeavour'd to confirm their Ne- 
1 ligion, as well as by thoſe. of Apollonia. Now he in 


I! ſundry places of his Writings plainly aſſerts one {»- 
0 preme and univerſal Deity, of which I ſhall only 


——_— 
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* De Civ. Dei l. 6.c. 10. _ 
Deum eſſe Spiritum omnibus Partibus immiſtum. L. 7. c. 3. 


Deus ille, qui manifeſtus ac præſens Cœlum ac Sydera inſidet. Mundi 
Parens, & Parens Hominum Deorumque. | 
chuſe 


Chap. 4. of Atheiſm confuted. 147 
chuſe out this: * Since the higbeſ of the Gods does not 
only conſider all thoſe things in his Mind, but alſo paſs 
thro and comprehend within himſelf the Beginning, Midale, 
aud End of all things, and conſtantly govern all by his 
ſecret Providewce. ene 

To this I add the Teſtimony of S umacbus, who tho 
2 zealous Stickler for the Reſtitution of Paganiſm, yer 
declar'd the  Pagezws to worſhip ane and the fame God 
with the Chriſtians, but in ſeveral ways; he conceiving 
that there was no neceſſity that God ſhould be worſhip d 
by all, after the ſame manner, G&G. 

I ſhall next inſtance in ſome of the latter Greek Mei. 
ters; the firſt of whom I pitch on is the Author De 
Mundo, who, tho not Ariftotle, yet was undoubtedly. a 
Pagan and Polytheiſt. Yer however we. find him not 
only commending this Paſſage of Heraclitmr,, That 
chere is one harmonious Syſtem made aut of all things, and. 
that all things are deriv/d from one ; but alſo writing 
very excelleatly about the ſupreme God; whom he ſtiles 
** the Cauſe which contains all things ; the beſt; and moſt 
excellent Part of the World +; and declaring, it to be 
an antient Opinion or Tradition, which has been comwney'd 
down to all Men from their Forefathers, |||| that all things: 
are from God, and conſiſt by him; and that 0 Nature 1 
ſafficient to preſerve is ſelf, if left alone, and devoid of 
the Divine Aﬀpftance and Influence. To which be adds, 
That (a) what 4 Pilot is to 4 Ship, 4 Charioteer to 4 
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Matter is ingenerate or uncreated ; the ſecond, that there 


: Alſo he affirms, that there is a natural Prolepſit or innate 
Idea of him in the Minds of Men, ſaying, that con- 
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148 The Reaſon and Philoſophy + 565 
Chariot, the Coryphaus to Choir, Law to «City, and; © 
General to an Army; the ſame is God tothe World, 


Plutarch of Cherones, as I have before declar'd, 1 
unluckily ingag'd in two falſe Opinions: the firſt, that 


is a poſitive ſubſtantial evil Principle, or an irrational 
Soul and Damon ſelf-exiſtent ; in which reſpe& he has 
been call'd by us a Ditheiſt. Withal he was a Wor- 
ſhipper of the many Pagan Gods, himſelf being a Prieſt 
of the Pythian Apollo. But notwithſtanding all this, 


he unqueſtionably aſſerted one ſole Principle of all Good, 


and the Cauſe of all things (Evil and Matter only ex- 
cepted) whois therefore call'd by him God in way of 
eminency; as when he afficms that * God does always aft 
the Geometrician, that is, does all things in Meaſure and 
Proportion; that F all things are made by God according 
to Harmony. Allohe gives God theſe Epithets : || che 
Great God, the Higheſt God, the Firſt God, the anmate 
ſelf-exiſlent God; all the other Pagan Gods, accordi 
to him, having been made in time together with the 
World, &c. | OY 

Dio Chryſoſtomus, Plutarch's Equal, tho he plainly 
acknowledg*d many Gods, yet aſſerted that the World « 
under a Kjngly Power or Monarchy; he calling the ſupreme 
God, ſometime ** the common King of Gods and Men, 
the God that rules over all, the firſt and greateſt God, &c. 


cerning the Nature of the Gods in general, but eſpecially of 
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that ſupreme Ruler over al, there u an Opinion hs 


well Barb 


arians 4 Greeks, which is nata- 

raly implanted in them 44. rational, Beings, and nat de- 
riv d from any mortal Teacher * 128 wh 9 10 g 
That Galen was no Atbeiſt, and what bis Religioa was, 
may plainly appear from this ane Fallage out of his third 
Book de Vſu Part iam, to omit many others: Should I, 
« ſays he, gy longer inſiſt upon ſuch hrutiſh Perſoos as 
« thoſe, the Wiſe and Sober might juſtly condema me, as 
« defiling this holy Oration, + which Icompoſe as a trug 
Hy mn to the praiſeof himthat made us; I conceiving 
© true Piety and Religion towards Gad toconliſt in th 


human kind, 


« not that I ſhould ſacrihce. many . Hecatombs or; bura 


much Incenſe ro him, but that I ſhould my ſelf felt 
e acknowledg and then declare: to others, how great lus 
« Wiidom 15, how great his Power, and bow gre⸗ his 
wha e 

that 


„ Goodneſs. For that he would adorn the 
World after this manner, envying to nothing that 
Good which it was capable of, I conclude td be a © 
Demonſtration of moſt abſolute Goodneſs; and thus 
let him be prais d by us as good. And that he was 
* able to ad cuckow W chiags might be adorn'd after 
the beſt manner, is a ſign ot the greateſt Wiſdom ia 
« him. And laſtly, to he able to effect and bring to paſs 
* all thoſe ee ee decreed, argues 
ian inſuperabſe Power... ttt 
Maxima Tyrius in the Cloſe of bis fxſt Diſſertation, 
declares his Opinion of ont ſapreme God, where having 
ſpoken of the Government of the World, he ſhuts up 
all in theſe words: Thus you ſee how the Order and Chain 
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150 The Reaſon and Philoſophy ß 
of this Government defcends down by Steps an "Degree; | 
5 from the ſupreme God to the Earth and Mn ; 
(| Ariſtidet, the famous Adrianean Sophiſt and Orator in 
=. his firſt Oration or Hymn vow'd to Jupiter, afterhehad 
eſcap'd a great Tempeſt, is ſo full co the purpoſe; that 
| nothing can be more; he, after his Proem, beginning 
: | thus: I Jupiter made all things, and all things, whatſoever 
F | do exiſt, are the Works of Jupiter, &c. But he is the 
| | 


firſt and the oldefl 7 and the Prince of all thinos | be bays a 
made from himſelf,” &c. 978 5 2 
It is certain that all the latter Philoſophers after 


1 Chriſtianity, Whether Platoniſts or Peripateticks, tho 
1 for the moſt part they aſſerted the Eternity of the 
4 World, yet univerſally agreed in the acknowledgment 
** of one ſupreme Deity, the Cauſe of the World and of al 


the other Gods: ſuch were Numenius, Plotinus, | Ame- 
lins, Porphyrius, Proclus Damaſcius, Themiſtius, and 
others. To which purpoſe I ſhall here only add this. 
full Teſtimony of St. Cyril, in his firſt Book againſt 
Julian: © It is manifeft, ſays he, to all, that among 
«- thoſe who philoſophize ia the Greek way, it is uni- 
« verlally acknowledg'd, | chat there is one God the 
&« Maker of the Univerſe, and who is by Nature above 
« all things: but that there have been made by him and 
4 produc'd into Generation certain other Gods, as they 
« call 'em, both intelligible and feufibſmee. 
But neither was this the Opinion of Phaofophers . and: 
Learned Men only amongſt rhe Pagans, but even of the 
PFulgar likewiſe. To fee this, we cannot, I think, 
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Chap. 4. of Atheiſm conſuted. 151 
make a better Judgment concerning the Generalit knd 
Bulk of the antient Pagans, thn Niven the Joel. aud 
Mythologiſts, who were the chief Inſtructers of them. 
Now we have already prov'd from ſundry Teſtimonys 
of the Poets, that however they were Depravers of the 
Pagan Religion, yet they kept up this Tradition of- 
ſupreme Deity,” one Ning and Hather of Gods: to which 
Teſtimonys many more might have been added, as of 
Seneca the Tragedian, Statins, Laran, 'Silins Italiaus 
Per ſius, and Martial : but that we declin'd em to avoid - 
Tediouſneſs. Moreover, as the Poets taught, ſo in 

fact may we perceive that the People learn this Doc- 

trine: To this purpoſe Ariſborle has recorded in his 

Politics, * That all Men affirm d the Gods to be under 4 

Kingly Power, or that there i bne ſupreme Ning und 
Monarch over the Gods. And | Maximus Tytius, that as 

well the Unlearned as the Learned throughout the 

whole Pagan World, however they differ'd in other 

Qpinions, yet univerſally agreed in this, that there i 

one God the Ring and Father of ul. To which agrees 
this other Teſtimony of Dio Chryſoſtomu, That cas- 
cerning the Nature of the Gods in general, but eſperially 
concerning the Prince of all things, there was one agreeing 
Perſuaſion in the Minas of all Mankind, as well Barbarians 
a Greeks. Where Dio plainly intimates, that there 
was a more univerſal Conſent of Nations in the belief 
. of one God, than of many Gods; which one God uni- 
ver lally fell under the ſame Idea, with the ſapreme and 
abſolutely perfect, albeit, as we have before obſerv'd, 
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252 The Reaſon and Philoſophy / 
and * might again add, he was in different; Countrys 
call'd by different Names. The Authority of Dio i 
very well confirm'd by this of 4 Proclus upon the . 
mens: All Religions and Sects, ſays he, acknowledg 
„that one higheſt Principle of all; and Men every 
« where call upon God as their Helper: but that there 
« are Gods after and below that higheſt Principle, and 
that there is a certain Providence deſceading down 
« from Theſe upon the Univerſe, all Sects do not believe, 
* the reaſon whereof is, becauſe the One or ' Unity 
« appears moreclearly and plainly to them-than the 
« Many or Multitude. Accordingly no wonder if the 
Valgar Pagans in their ordinary Diſcourſe and common 
Speech usd the Name of God ſingularly, meaning 
thereby the ſupreme Deity, as we-have it recorded 
many of the Antients, and firft by ſome of the Fathers: 
Tertullian in his Book de Teftimonio Anime, and his | 
lagetict, produces ſeveral Inſtances of theſe vulgar 
Forms of Speech among the Pagans, as, || God: ſees, J 
commend to God, God will reftore, God will judg between 
u, what God pleaſes, &c. Thus alſo ** Minutins Felis, 
When, ſays he, the Pagans ſtretch out their Hands 
c towards Heaven, they mention only God; and theſe 
Forms of Speech, He is Great, and God i true, and 
« if God grant, are the natural Language of the Vul- 
* gar. And again, Laf#antins gives this other Teſti- 


See mere of this, as alſo a Confutation of LaRtantius's Reaſoning, by which 
be would prove „ Capitolinus of the Romans was not held by 
them to be one God over all, in Cudw, True Intel. Syſt. f 449, 450, &c. 


+ Ta, hr <pyy Tac: Ipnoxtiat nas diphTis YN apsriy Elves, 
wat Tei mdvmes df EmmRanzot gend, &. 

| Deus vider, Deo commendo, Deus reddet, Deus inter nos judicab t, 
quod Deus vult, &. 1 8 | 

*+ Cumad Coœlum manus tendunt, nihil aliud quam Deum dicunt. Et 
Mlagmss eſt, & Deus Verus eſt, &c. vulgi iſte naturalis Sermo.. 


mony : 


Chap. 4. . gat 1 
mony:“ When, ſays he, they ſwear; and when they 
« wiſh, and when they give Thanks, they* name not 
many Gods, but God only; the Truth by a fecrer 
« Force of Nature thus breaking forth from them, 
6 whether (af will or no. And again, © + They fly 
« to God, Al is deſir d of God, they pray that God 
« would help them; and when any one is reduced to 
« extreme Neceſſity, he begs for God's ſake only, 
« and by the Power of God alone; implores the Mer- 
« cy of Men. The fame we may alſd learn from the 
Atteſtation of Heathens themſelves : We find in Ari- 
an his Epictetus, that this very Form of Prayer, 
which has been ſo long in uſe in the Chriſtias Church, 
Lord have Mercy upon ws, was antiently part of the Pa- 
gans Litany to the ſupreme God, either amongſt the 
Greeks or the Latins, or both: Invoking God, we pray 
to him, ſays Epictetus, after this manner, Lord have 
Mercy upon us. And perhaps it may not be amiſs to 
fuggeſt in this place, that the Perſſans themſelves (to 
omit other ſeeming Inſtances) who of all Pagan Na- 
tions have been moſt charg d with the worſhipping of 
the Sun as the ſupreme Deity under the name of Mithr , 
did notwithſtanding, if we believe Ezbulus| who 
wrote the Hiſtory of Mithras at large, acknowledg 
another inviſible Deity ſaperior to it, and which was 
the Maker thereof, and of the whole World, as the 
true and proper Mithras. © Which Opinion is alſo plain - 
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* Non Deos multos, ſed Deum nominant, &c. 

+ Ad Deum confugiunt, a Deo petitur Auxilium, &c, 
veum ſolum obteſtatur, & per ejus Divinum atque Unicum Numen homi-- 
num ſibi Miſericordiam quærit. . 
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ly confirm'd not only by - Herodotus, diſtinguiſhiag 
their Jupiter from the Sun, but alſo by Xenophon in ſun. 
dry places; as particularly where he ſpeaks of Cyras; 
being admoniſh'd in a Dream of his approaching Death, 
and thereupon addreiſing his Devotion-* by. Sacrifice 
and Prayers: firſt he ſacrißed to the Perſian Fmpiter, 
and then to the Sun and the other Gade, pray ing after 
this manner: Thou r Country Jupiter, that is, thay 
Mithras er Oromaſdes, and thou Sun, and all ye ather 
Gods, accept I pray youtheſe my Euchariſtick Sacriſces, &c. 
And ue alſo find the like Prayer us'd by Darius in Pla 
tarch, + Thou our Country Jupiter, or ſupreme. God 
the Perſians. Moreover, Herodotus and Curtius record, 
that in the Perſian Pomp and Proceſſion there was wont 
to be drawn a Chariot ſacred to Jupiter, diſtinct from 
that of the Sun. But Cyrus's Proclamation 1n the Book 
of Eſ4ra puts all out of doubt; ſince that Lord God of 
\Heaven, whois there laid to have given Cyrus all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth, and commanded him to build him 
4 Houſe at Jeruſalem, cannot be underſtood of the Sun. 
The Ethiopians in Strabo's time may well be look d 
upon as Barberians, and yet did they not only acknows- 
ledg one ſupreme Deity, but alſo {ſuch as was diftin& 
from the 'World, and therefore inviſible, he writing 
thus concerning them : || They believe that there i one im- 
mortal God, and this the Cauſe of all thing, & c. And 
tho Ceſar affirms of the antient Germans, That * the 
beld thoſe only tobe Gods whom they ſaw, and by whom they 
were openly aſſiſted, ſuch as the Sun, Fire, and the Moon; 
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yet 
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et is he contradicted by 'Tacitas, who coming after 
lim had better Information; and others have recorded 


* See Sched. de Diis Germ. 


Hoc commune apud omnes pœne Farbaros eſt, ut Deum quidem om- 
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plainly 


vine things; tho, ſays he, this has. not been without 


among the Pagans, as if they had worſhip'd ſeveral 
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plainly affirms that the ſeveral Religions of the Pagan 
Nations, whether Greeks or Barbarians, and among Ke | 
the Egyptians alſo as well as others, conſiſted in nothing 


elſe, but the worſhipping of * one and the ſame ſupreme 
Mind, Reaſon, and Providence which orders all thiggs 


in the World; and of its ſabſer vient Powers or Mini ers, 


appointed by it over all the ſeveral Parts of the Woti, 
tho under different Names, Rites and Ceremonys, 
and with different Sy mbols, conſecrated. to them, the 
better to conduct and lead on mens. Under ſtandings io Di- 


danger of caſting Men upon one or other of theſe. two In- 

conveniences, either Superſtition or Alheim. 
That Tita, Livius was alſo of the ſame Opinion, may 

be concluded from this Paſſage of his concerning Hansi 


bal: I know not, ſays he, whether Hannibal were 


© more admirable in his Adverſity or Proſperity, who 


having a mixt Colluvies of all Nations under hich, 


which had different Rites, different Ceremonys, 
„and almoſt different Gods from one, another, did gqt- 
* withſtanding ſo unite them together in one commg 

« Bond, that there happen d no Sedition at all amongſt 
* them, Where Livy plainly intimates, that tho there 
was a great diverſity of Religious Rites and -Ceremonys 


Gods, yet the Gods of them all were really, the ſame, 
namely one ſupreme God and his Miniſters under him. 
And the ſame Lewy. elſewhere decl tes this to have been 
the general Opinion of the Romans and Iraliens likewile 
at that tine. ene, 

The Egyptianr were doubtleſs the moſt ſingular of all 
the Pagans, and the moſt oddly diſcrepant from others in 
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their manner of Worſnhip; yet nevertheleſs that theſe 


alſo agreed with the reſt in thoſe Fundamentals,” of 
worſhipping, one ſapreme and univerſe! God together 


with his inferior Miniſters, as Plutarch ſets himſelf 
induſtriouſly to maintain it in that foremention'd Book 
ie Ide, ſo was it further clear d and made out, as D- 
maſcim informs us, by two famous Egyptian Philo- 
ſophers, Aſclepiades and Heraiſcw, in certain Writings 
of theirs, which have been ſince loſt ; wherein they 
affirm that, according to the true Egyprian Theology, 
There is one Principle of all things, celebrated under the. 
Name of the Unknown Darkneſs, Cr. and aſſigu this rea- 
ſon of the Egyptians Polytheiſm, + that they were wont 
to divide and multiply things that are cone and the ſame; 
and accordingly have they divided and multiply'd the firk, 
Jutelligible, or the one ſupreme Deity, into the Propertys 


of many G 
the Doctrine not only of the Egyptians, but of others, 


from a Treatiſe, which, according to Sid upon the 


word Heraiſcus, was begun by Aſclepiades, but left un- 
fniſh'd, concerning the Symphony of all Theologys : for 


in this do we find a general Agreement touching thoſe 


two Fundamentals :expr. ft by Plutarch, namely the 


worſhipping of one ſupreme and univerſal Deity, Reaſon 
and Providence, governing all things ; and then, of 
his ſubſervient Miniſters, the Inftruments of P rovi- 


dence, created and — by him over all the Parts 


of the World: which being honour'd under ſeveral 
Titles, and with different Rites and Ceremonys, 
according to the Laws of the reſpective Countrys, 
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caus'd all that diverſity of Religions, which-was among 
them *, | | *. 14.4 OO CART MV 
The Hebrews were the only Nation, who: before 
Chriſtianity for ſeveral Ages profeſſedly oppos d the 
Polyrheiſm and Idolatry of the Pagan World.  Whenes 
it may be probably concluded, that they had the right 
Notion of this Pagan Polytheiſm, and © underſtood 
wherein it conſiſted. Now again from the generaliry 
of them we learn, chat the Pagan Nations antiently, at 
leaſt the Intelligent amongſt them, acknowledg'd on- 
ſupreme God of the whole World; and confeſs'd that all 
their other Gods were not unmade, ſelf- originated, 1&4, 
but Creatures and inferior Miniſters ; which were wor- 
ſhip*d by them upon theſe two accounts: either 88 
thinking that the Honour done to them redounded-to 
the ſupreme God, or elſe that they might be their Med 
ators and Interceſſors, their Orators and Negotiators with 
him; and theſe were of two kinds, Angels and Stars. 
All this we find atteſted by Philo in his Comment on 
the Decalogue, by Flavius Joſephm in his Jewiſh Anti- 
quit ies, by Maimonides in Halacoth exp, in his More 
Newvochim, and in his Glols upon Jeremy 10. 9. alſo by 
Moſes Abelda in his + Gnolath Tamid ; by Joſeph Albo in 
his Itkarim, by R. David Minchi upon 2 Kings 17, &c; 
by the Author of the Book Nitzachon ; by Rabbi Solo- 
mon in "v4 eng upon Malachi 1. 11. and upon Pſalm 
65. 6, 6 1 + 
TA the ſame is plainly confirm'd from the Scrip- 
tuies of the New Teſtament alſo; that the 'Geatiles 
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and Pagans, however Polytheiſts and Idolaters, yet were 
pot unacquainted with the Kaowledg of the true God, 
that is, of the one only ſelflexiſtent and omnipotent 
Being, who comprehendeth all things under him: 
from whence it mult needs follow, that their other 
many Gods were all of dem ſupposd to have been de. 
riv'd from this ane, and to be dependent on him, For 
firſt * St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Romas: tells us, that 
theſe Gentiles or Pagans did + hold the Truth in Un- 
righteouſneſs, or unjuſtly detain and impriſon the ſame. _ 
Which is chiefly to be underſtood of the Truth con- 
cerning God, as appears from what follows, aud there- 
fore implies the Pagans not to have been unfurniſii d 
with ſuch a Knowledg of God, as might and ought to 
have kept em from all kinds of Idolatry ; however by, 
their Default it prov'd ineffeQtual to that end, 28 is 
afterwards declar'd : || They lil d not to retain God in the 
Aenition or Practical Kyowledg of him. Whetethere is 
a diſtiaQion- to be oblerv'd berwixt che Knowledg 
and the Agnition of God; the former of which in this 
Chapter is plainly granted to the Pagans, tho the latter 
de here deny?d them; becauſe they laps'd into Poly- 
theiſm and Idolatry, which is the meaning of theſe 
words, TÞ+ They chang'd the Truth of. Cad into « Lie. 
Again the ſame Apoltle there affirms, Fhat ||} ;har 
which may be knoun of God was manifeſt within them, 
God himſelf having ſthew'd it unto them. There is 
ſomething of God unknowable and incomprehenſible by 
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260 The Reaſon and Philoſopbc 
all Mortals; but that of God which is knowable, his 
eternal Power and Godhead, with the Attributes be- 
longing thereunto, is made manifeſt to all Mankind 
his Works: The inviſible things of him from the Ce. 
ation of the World, being clearly ſeen and underſtood 

the things that are made. Moreover, this Apoſtle 
expreſly declares, the Pagans to have known God, in 
that Cenſure which he gives of 'em, that I when th 


knew God, they glorify'd him not as God, becauſe they fell 


into Polytheiſm and Idolatry; tho the Apoſtle here 
inſtances only in the latter of theſe two, || their chung. 
ing the Glory of the incorruptible God into aw Image made 
like to corruptible Man, and to Birds and Beaſts and creep. 
ing things. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe this Ido. 
latry of the Pagans properly ſo call'd, that is, their 
worſhipping of Stocks and Stones form'd into the like. 
neſs of Man or Beaſt, was generally taken amongſt the 
Jews, as Philo alſo obſerves, for the groſſeſt of all their 


religious Miſcarriages; and from hence it came to paſs, 


that the Polytheiſm of the Pagans, their — | 
of inferior Gods, as namely Stars and Demons, we 

vulgarly calf'd allo by the Jews and Chriſtians" Idolithy 
it being ſo denominated by them 4 famoſtore petit: 
Again, the Apoſtle plainly declares that the Error of 
the Pagan Superſtition univerſally conſiſted, not in 

worſhipping many independent Gods an Creatoys, but 
in joining Creature-Worſhip as ſuch, ſome way or 
other, with the Worſhip of the Creator; while they 
religiouſly wor(bip'd and ſerv'd the Creature beſides or more 
than the Creator **. To this may be added an Oration 
made by St. Paul at Athens in the Areopagitick Count, 


— — 


* 


* Jb. v. 20. . 21. V. 23. : 


* Lacan N , TH rio & TY xficarrs V. 23 


beginning 


beginning after this manner: Te Men of Athens, I 
perceive that in all things or every way ye are, as tis 
commonly render'd, 00 ſaperſtitious, but ſhould be 
rather turn'd, Ye are more. than ordinarily religious ; 
it being not only more likely that St. Pan would in the 
beginning of his Oration thus conciliate their Bene- 
volence with ſome Commendation of them, but alſo 
very unlikely that he would call the worſhipping of the 
true God by the name of Swperſt;tion,” becauſe it follows, 
For 4s I paſs'd by and beheld your Devotions, or rather 
your Sacred things or Monuments, I fond an Altar with 
ths Inſcription, to the * unknown God, mention d alſo by 
Lucian in his Philopatris, and that as being erected to 
the ſupreme Governour of the World, inaſmuchas Trie- 
phon there utters what agrees to the ſubſequent Words 
under the name of the Unknown God, him declare Ianto 
jou, God that made the World and all thing, therein, the 
Lord of Heaven and Earth. From which place we may 


upon firm Scripture-Authority conclude two things: 


Firſt, that by the Unknown God of the Athenians was 
meant the only true God, he who made the World and alt 
things in it, who in all probability was therefore ſtil'd 
by them the Unknown God, becauſe: he is not only in- 
viſible, but alſo incomprehenſible by Mortals; agreeably 
to what Foſephus writing againſt” Appion tells us, that 


+ He is knowable to us only by the Effeits of his Power, but 


a to his own Eſſente iu unknowable or incomprehenſible; 
But when in DionCaſſiw the God of the Jews is {aid to 


be not only || inviſible, but alſo ineffable ; and when he is 
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162 The Reaſon and Philoſophy \, 
call'd in Lucan an“ uncertain God; the reaſon hereof 


ſeems to have been, not only becauſe there was. no 


Image of him, but alſo becauſe he was not vulgarly then 
known by any proper Name, the Tetragrammatom being 
religiouſly forborn amongſt the Jews in common 
that it might not beprofan'd. And what ſome Lear 
Men have mention'd upon this occaſion, of the Pagans 
ſometimes ſacrificiog to F the proper and convenient 
without ſignifying any Name, ſeems to be nothing to 
this purpoſe ; that proceeding only from a ſuperſtitious | 
Fear of. thoſe Pagans, ſuppoling ſeveral Gods to preſide 
over ſeveral things, leſt they ſhould be miſtaken, in not 
applying themſelves to the right and proper God in ſuch 
certain caſes, and ſo their Devotion ſhould prove uaſuccek;. 
ful and ineffectual. But that this «known God is hete ſaid 


underſtood chiefly in regard to their Polytheiſm and Ido- 
latry. The ſecond thing that may be concluded hence 
is this, that theſe Athenias Pagans did religiouſly. wor. 
ſhip the true God, the Lord of Heaven and Harth; And 
this again we find to be confirm'd by St. Paul in that he 
cites this Paſſage out of Aratas, a Heathen Poet, b For 
we are alſo his Oſpring; and interprets the ſame of the 
true God, in whow we live, move, and have our Being. 
And indeed that Aratuss zag was not a Man born ia 
Crete or Arcadia, but the Maker and ſupreme Gover- 
nor of the whole World, is evideat from this which im. 
mediately goes before, and much more to the purpoſe 
which follows; he beginning his Phanomens thus: 


5 * — — a. 


„ 


Chap.4- J Atheiſm confuted, 63; 


* Let as begin. our Work with Jove, of wb 
We Men are never ſilent, and of whom 
All things are full, he paſſing thro and Vin 
In erꝰry place, whoſe kind and bounteom Hand 
We all make uſe of and enjoy, for we 
Hy Off-ſpring alſo are. | 


Whereupon the Scholiaſt writeth thus: Aratus being. 
about to declare the Poſition of the Star}, does in the firſt 
place very decorouſly and becomingly invoke zebs, + the Fa- 
ther and Maker of tbem. Neither is it reaſonable to 
thiok that Aratus was ſingular in this, but that be ſpake 
according to the receiv'd Theology of the Greeks, and 
that not only amongſt Philoſophers and- Learned' Men, 
but even the vulgar alſo. Nor do we think that that 
Prayer of the antient Athenians, commended by M. An- 
toninus for its ſimplicity, is to be under ſtood otherwiſe : 
Rain, rain, O good or graciow Jupiter, upon the Fields 
and Paſtures of the Athenians||., And ſince the Latine 
had the very fame Notion of Jupiter that the Greeks - 
had of zevs, it cannot be deny'd, but that they com- 
monly alſo by their Jupiter underſtood the one: ſupreme 

God, the Lord of Heaven and Earth. We know nothing 
that can be objected againſt this from the Scripture, 
unleſs it ſhould be that Paſſage of St. Paul, In the N i 
dom of God the World by Wiſdom knew not God. But tf 
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meaning 


of it, there are two Heads requiſite to be inſiſted on: 


ſupreme God, under many ſeveral Names; Secondly, 
that beſides this one God they worſhip'd alſo many Gods, 
whom they-ſuppos'd+to- be indeed inferior Deitys and 
ſubordinate to him. We begin with the firſt ; that the 
ſupreme God amongſt the Pagans was Polyonymoas, and 
W cs worſhip'd 
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1264 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 1 et 
meaning thereof is no other than this? that the gene. 
rality of the World before Chriſtianity, by their -gatugal 


Light and Contemplation of the Works of God, did 


not attain to ſuch a Practical Kyowledg of him, as might 
both free them from Idolatry, and effectually bring them 
to a holy Life. COTE ately. 
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A Continuation of the former Argument; That the 
Generality of the Pagans maintain d the Oneneſt 
or Singularity of the Godhead. This is made 
appear from a yet. fuller Account of the Pagen 
Theology, of the ſeveral Names and Riad: of the 
Gods of the Heathens ; notwithſtanding which it 
is prov'd, that they ſtill aſſerted one Deity oper 
all. Alſo under this Head comes in 4 . laye 
Account of the Parmenidean, Pythagorean e 
Platonick Triad, 7 20 02h na 


| N order to a fuller Explication of the Pagan Theo- 
logy, and giving a yet more fatisfaQory Account 


Firſt, that the intelligent Pagans worſhip'd the on: 
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pable of, there ſhould be another Civil or Polak 
Theology, accommodate to their Apprehenlions;” wh 0 
Civil Theology differ d from the Naturgl, Only by z Cer- 
tain mixture of Fabuloſity in it, and Was therefore 
look*d upon by them as a middle bet wixt the Natura! 
and the Fabulous or Poetical Theology. 1 Ply . 
© -Wherefore it was ach eg ee the 2 Then: 
logy of the Pagans, that is, not only their Fibplows, but 
even theit Civil alſo, was oftentimes diſcrepant from the 


Natural and True Theology ; tho, the wiſe Men amongſt 
em in all Agesendeavour'd, as much as they couldgo dif. 
ſemble and diſpuiſe this difference, and by allegarizin the, 
Petrie” Teiles of the Gods, to bring that Tee, 
into ſome ſeeming Conformity with the Natural of 
Philoſophieł; but what they could not in this Way te. 
eee 
„ er oe oe mY Er 
"The Fabulous Theology both of the Greeks "ad; Re: , 
mays did hot only gener tt all the other Gods, but eye 
Jupiter Himſetf allo, their fire Dar. ins. 
him'borh a Fathet anda Mother, a Grandfather, and 4. 
Grandmother, "And tho the 'Rowans did not plainly 
0 into theit Civil Theology yer ite they. tax'd 
byS:. Auſiy for fufferics the Statue of Jupiter's Naß 
1980 rept in che Caprro! for a Religious Monument. 
ay wever this diffet'd nothing at all from that, 
A eiche Doctrine of Em, That a the Galt 
wt really no other than mortal Men; yet was it tolerated. 
add Conne, Far by rhie* Politicians, in way of necefary 
cotnpliacte wirh" the Vulgar, it being ſo extremely 
difficult for them to conceive any ſuch ſiviag Being, or 
Animal,” às was never made and without beginning. 
Inſotnuch that Callimachus, who. would by no means 
admit of Jopiter y Sepulcher, either in Crete or Arcadia, 
r 8 en 
etc | 


Chap. . os Area * - PIN 2s 
but look'd icon it asa foul. Reproach to him for this 
reaſon, becauſe he & wes 1 . and: could never die; 
did notwithſtanding himſelt attribute a temporary 
Generation or. Nativity to him, as Origen and others 
have obſerv'd... However, the generality of the more 
civiliz d and, enen Pagans, and even of the Poets 
themſelves, did all this while a retain thus 
much of the zatural. and rue Theology) amongſt em, 
that Jupiter was the Father both of Jods and Mew; that i, 
the Maker of the whole World, uad conſequently, hitmſelf 
without F ather, eternal and anmade, accordigg to that 
pelkadean Oracle in Fauſani a: A, Jove Je wunde, 
Jove will be. 124 37 61 © \jþ 3£ in 1 . 1160 
Again, the Cont Theotogy gf the: ans, ag well Las- 
the Poetick, had not only many —— ick Gods in it, 
but alſo an appearance of a; plurality * Independent 
Deitys, it makin "g ſeveral to be ſapreme, in theit ſeveral 
Terre and Functions: as on to be the chie Ruler 
over the Heays 4 eher over the Air . Winds, 
another overgh „ and another oyer the Farth and 
Hell; one to the Gi — oC roy; another of Wine; 
one the God of other the. God of Pleaſures, 
and another the God a ar, and ore all; other 


thi oh.ghe Pagans, tho it 
By. hs * a 2 IS — in a certain 
that is, of 640 one Fapreme 3 yet 
did it ii Dig r Deitys than 
ane, nor Fay any. 5 15 uch as were aura, 
that is, eſs as! 2275 WO — and the 
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268 The Nahe and Pblaſopby i 
the Soul of the World; then the animated 125255 
ſuperior to men, chat is, one ſapreme aver 1 
unmade,; and other artet generate 893517 
Stars, Demons, an _ hy Ard Bp © Alete d bike 
Gods be es theſe are frequently explode 0 
other "Pagan Writers, under the TY A 'Dit e 
that is, not Philoſophical but Poerical Gods; and Dy 
Commentitii & FieH#tti, chat is, not natal: and real, 
but feign'd and ARiripns Gods: they in che mean tie 
giving this account” of them, that they * hogit 
nothing elſe but ſo many ſeveral ames and Norions 
one © ſupreme God, according to his ſeveral Powers and 
various '” Menifetarions and Effects in the world; Ag 
being thought fit, as ou have before” Says by ihe 
Wiſdom of the aptient P TR 5 Shack thoſe 
manifold'Glorys and Perfections of the Deity" ſhould 
nor bo hdd N up, and as it were crowded and ons 
we N in one general acknow 
ng" the Maker of the Moria, ee c the 
ſhould be Adio and ſeverally diſplay u, 3 
em ador'd ſingly and apart; c too, for 
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Chap. 5- (of dtbeifas confuted. 269 
by Jowblichus and DatuaſcinrchePhilolopher, - Nou) the 
prien Theology was in a manner the Pattern of all the 
elt, but eſpecially” of thoſe European Theologys of the 
E Greeks and Romans z) who likewiſe that they often made 
many Gods of aue, is evident from their deſtowing ſo 
many proper and perſonal Names upon each of thoſe 
inferior Gods. af theirs, the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Earth; the firſt-whereof had therefore this Epithet of 
Muc UUdbs, Ay given him, that is, the God with | 
many Names. '. And the Moon was not only ſo call'd, g 
but alſo Dians and Lucius and Hecate, c. inſomuch 
that this Goddeſs alſo, as well as her Brother, has been 
ſtibd Polyonymons. - And laſtly the Earth; beſides thoſe 
honorary Titles of Bana Des; ' Magns Des, & Mater Dro» 
rum, the good Goddeſs: and the . Go dale /s, and the 
Mot her of ti Gods, was-muktiply'd by them into thoſe 
many Goddeſſes of Veſts, Nhes, Cybele, Cerer, Profer- 
pina, Ops, &c. | Now if theſe inferior Gods of the Pa- 
gans bad each of em fo. many perſonal Names be- 
ſtowid upon m, much more might rhe ſupreme God 
be Folyonymous amongſt chem ʒ andaccordingly thar he 
was ſo, is itunes by that LeatneGrammtian - 
chixe upon the word rawoinuen: the ſame alſo appeats 
from. the * Compeliazion of Che i the Hymn before 
citeck; Mohn his after Wan Who tells us ic Lerhm, 
Thes Gad is ca, u, Names arcording 0 bu 
ſeueral Pomats andiVientuer{ ; from Maximes Madaxrenfic, 
ſpeaking to aha ;revy lame: purpoſe ie St. afin; and 
particularly from the Writer De Mundo, who largely 
as || rhe Thun- 
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God; as he tells us, that the noble and generom Plato 
ginning, and Middle, and End of all things. Alſo both 


Vas not only term'd Fatum, but allo Fortuna and Wars. 


their peculiar Temples appropriated to them, and their 
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270 The Recſon and Philoſopby 4800 

derer and Lightner, the Giver of Rain, the Beo of 
Fruits, the Keeper of Citys, the Savior and Aſſertur, Ne. 
Likewiſe he adds another fort. of Names, by Which 
God was call'd, as Ace Neceſſity, either becauſe: he 
an immove able Eſſence, or as Cicero will have it, Haase 
nothing can be otherwiſe than as it u by himappoingtsy 
alſo EH en, becaule all things are by him connected ty. 
gether, and proceed from him uncontrolably;-ning@utm 
becauſe all things in the world are determin'd by him 
Meg becauſe he makes an apt Diviſion and Diſtri⸗ 
bution of all things; 'aÞed-an, + becauſe. his Power is 
ſuch, as that none can poſſibly avoid or eſcape him: 
laſtly, that ingenious Fable, as he calls it, of the thtee 
fatal Siſters, denoted according to him, nothing elſe but 


likewiſe intimates, when he affirms God ta contain the Be. 


Cicero and Seneca tell us, that amongſt the Latin God 


ra: They ſometimes call God alſo by the name of 'Fortunt, 
ſays Cicero, becauſe he ſurprizeth'us in many Events, an 
bringeth to paſs ſuch things as are unexpected ly ws. And 
lays Seneca, What is Nature elſe but God and the Divine 
Reaſon, inſerted into the whole World and all. its ſeveral 
Parts? He adding, that God and Nature were no mite" 
tn different things, than Anbæus and Seneca; and con- 
cluding of theſe and other the like Names, that theſe ate 
all Names of one and the ſame God, variouſly manifeſting his 
Power. „ PAS * 7 W. 3/71 10955 3- v0 
But moreover, there are other Names of God usd 
amongſt the Pagans, which have a greater ſhew and 
appearance of ſo many diſtin Deirys, not only becauſe 
they are proper Names, but alſo becauſe each of em had 


different 


diferent Rites of Worſhip. Now theſe ate of two ſorts: 
Firſt, ſuch as ſigolly che Deity, according to its an- 
verſal and all comprehending Nature; and ſecondly, ſuch 
as denote the ſame; according to certain particular: 
powers, Manifeſtations, and Effects of it inthe world. 
Of the former kind there are not a few : for ſirſt of all 
Pay, as the very word implies, was held to be an uni- 
verlal Deity, and ſupposd to be the Harmoſtet of the 
Univerſe, or to play upon the World as a Muſical In- 
ſtroment; thusche Arcadfans and Greeks meant by him 
not the cor poreal World inanimate, not yet as endu'd? 
with a ſenſleſs Nature only, but as proceeding from an 
irtellectual Principle or Divine Spirit, which fram'd it 
harmoniouſly, which ſtill a& and governs, a ad as it 
were keeps it in tune. Accordingly Sonate, id his 
Phedrus intokes this Pan a5 tlie ſupreme Deity, and 
the only God, ãnaſmuch as there could he no morè than 
one Pan, no more than one Al or Usiverſe, which conta d 
All withio it 46, diſplay' d Al from it ſelf, framing 
the World harmotiouſly, and vhich is in ar manner 41 
things. 905 be üg ue K d n 
Again Jau, whom the Nona firſt Invok' d in all 
their Szcrifices and Prayers, and w ho was neber omitted, 
whatſoever God they ſacriſicd to, was unqueſtionablyß 
wany times taken for an univerſab Deity, as i this of 
Martial Woo 2 SR S V2. DER * Wag 
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Areal ſbut up and apen d inmy Handl. 
I lane rule and keep the ſpacious Worla . t Hun 
ö as | „Ar senden CAE inn 
From which Pallages it alſo appears that Jauus w¹νs 
the mere fenſlcls and fnanimate Matter of the Wong 
but a Principle preſiding over it. And undonbtediy off 
the beginnings of things were therefore refer d to ch 
Faves, becauſe be wasaccounted the moſt anrient Gd 
and the Beginning of all things. As to f St. 24% 
Quarrel with the Pagaos for making Jan and Ju 
two diſtin Gods, this is grounded only with reſpect 
to the Civil Theology of the Pagans; in Lud hs this 
diſtioQtion was made, yer in rheir :arcane"or nawyl 
Theology there was no ſucthing, but they Gere 'plataly 
held to be but one God: bow ever for certain Palididy 
Reaſons they were worſhip'd under (vera Names" 
with: differeot Rites. Wherefore Janus und an 
being really but different Names for one and the fade 
ſupreme God, the Conjetiure of Salmaſas ſcems very 
probable,. that the [Ramens: deriv'd their Juz froth 
Zavog, the Ætolian Jupiter. e d 
Gewiut was alſo another of the twenty ſelect "Rowan 
Gods; and _ 3 "w an univerſal Deity, 
cantaining the w ature of things, appears from 
this of Feftus : That 'chey call d that God, who' hui the 
power 7 producing vr begetting all things, Gans 
And to him again agrees ** $t, Ain, who lays, T 
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* Quicquid ubique vides, 'Coclum, Mare, Nabil Temme . 
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desi Nabkins ia, en n 
|| Genium peace Den ui vim obcinerer rerum omnium generandarum. 
eum ſingularit excellentèr dicant Deum Cenium, quem 
13 


dicunt mundi Animum; 2c per hoe Jovom.” De Civ, Bei I. 7. c. 
ö | tho 


Chap. 50 , Atheiſm confuted, 253 
tho Genius be ſometimes u for the Mind. of every Man, 
yet the God Genius [poker of by way of Excellency can be 
no other than the Mind of the whole 'World or Jupiter, 
that is, the pr . e 
Again, that Chranor or Saturn was no particulat 
Deity, but the univerſal God of the whole World, is 
plainly a ffirm'd by Dionyſiur of Halicarnaſſus, where 
commending the Fertility of Itah he writech thus: 
Wherefore it is no wonder thut the Antients thought this 
Country to be ſacrei d Saturn; they ſuppoſing. this God 
to be the * Perfecter and Giver of all Happineſs to Men; 
whether we ought to call him Chronos, as the Greeks will 
have it, or Cronos, as the Romans; he being either. w 
ſuch a God | as conprehends the whole Nature of the World. 
But the word Saturn was Hetrurian, which Language 
was originally Oriental; and being deriv'd from , 
which ſignifies hidden, accordingiy by Satin was 
meant, that hidden Principle of the Univerſe, whith con- 
taineth all things; and he was therefore calPd by the 
Romans Deus Lutins, the hidden Gad: as. the Wife of 
Saturn in the Pontifical Books is Laria Satarni, and the 
Land it ſelf, Which it the Hetrurian Language was 
Saturnia, is in the Roman, Laim; from whence the 
Inhabitants were calFd Lim, which is as much as. to 
ſay, the N of the hidden God. Moreover, that 
Saturn could not be inferior to ee e 
the fabulous Theology, is plain from bene, becauſe he 
is therein aid to have been his Father: but then the 
Queſtion will be, how Saturn and Jupiter could he b 
of 'em one and the fame univerſal God? As to which ic 
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274 The Reaſon and Philoſophy ß 
may either be ſaid, according tothe plainer and ſimpler 
ſenſe of Hefiod's Theogonia, that Jupiter together with 
Neptune and Plato, w en faid to be the Son of Saturn, 
was not ſuppos'd to be the ſupreme Deity, nor as Play 
in his Cratylus thought, the Soul of the World; but 
only the Ather, as Neptune was the Sea, and Pluto the 
Earth. Or as the Writer De Mando thinks, Jupiter 
might be ſaid to be the Son of Chronos or Saturn, as 
Chronos ſignifies Immenſity of Duration or Eternity, 
and Jupiter continues from one Eternity 8 another. Or 
laſtly perhaps the beſt Anſwer to this difficulty is this: 
that there is no coherent ſenſe to be made of all things 
in the fabulous Theology. Agreeably to the former, St. 
Auſtin from Varro gives us this account of Setarn;-thar 
it 15 he who produces from himſelf continually the hid- 
den Seeds and Forms of things, and reduces or receives 
em again into himſelf : which ſome think to have been 
the true meanjog of that Fable, concerning Saturns 
devouring his Male Children; becauſe the Forms of 
theſe corporeal thingy are perpetually deſiroy'd,- whilſt 
the material Parts ſignify'd by the Females ſtill remain, 
However it is plain that this was but another Pagan 
Adumbration of the Deity, that being alſo ſometimes 
defin'd by * St. Auſtin, 4 certain Boſom or deep Hollen 
and inward Receſs of Nature, which contains within it ſelf 
all things ; and therefore we may F with him conclude 
that the Pagans Jupiter and Satan were really but one 
and the ſame Deity ;, and the ſame may be ſaid of Ur- 
nus and Calus. | 

In the next place, tho it be true that Mzirerve be 
ſometimes taken for a particular God, or for God accor- 
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Chap. 5. of Atheiſm confuted. - 175 
ding to a particular manifeſtation of him in the Eher, 
25 ſhall be ſhew?d hereafter; yet was it often alſo taken 
for the ſupreme God, according to his moſt general No- 
tion, or as an univerſal Deity diffuſing it ſelf thro all 
things. It is unqueſtionable, that Veith or Neithas 

was the ſame amongſt the Egyptians, that Athens was 
amongſt the Greeks, and Miner vs amongſt the Latins ; 
which that it was an univer{al Deity, appears from that 
Egyptian Iuſcription in the Temple of this God: 1 am 
all that is, was, and ſpall be. And accordingly Athe- 
nagoras tells us, that the Athena of the Greeks was Wiſ- 
dom paſſing and diffuſing it ſelf thro all things, as it is alſo 
ſaid ia the Book of Wiſdom, and that * it is the Artifex 
of all things. Wherefore this Athens or Minerva of the 
Pagans was either the firſt ſupreme Deity, a perfect and 
infinite Mind, the Original of all things; or, as Ariſtides 
ſpeaks in his Oration upon Minerva, F the'only inme- 
diate Off-ſpring of the only Maker and King of all things, or 
the ſecond Divine Hypoſtaſis. Wherefore that conceit of 
the learned and induſtrious Yoſiav, that the Pagans uni: 
verſal Deity was no other than a ſenſleſs Nature or ſper- 
matick Reaſon of the whole World, undireQed by 
any higher intellectual Principle, which is indeed no 

better than downright Atheiſm, is plainly confuted 
from hence, in that they make Wiſdom and Under- 
ſtanding under theſe Names of Veith, Athena, and 
Minerva, to becither the abſolutely ſupreme Deity, or 


- 


the firſt begotten Off-ſpring of it. 
To Minerva may be added Apollo, who tho often 
taken for the ſenſible Sun animated, and fo an inferior. 


Deity, yet was not always underſtood in this ſenſe ; 
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276 The Reaſon and Philofophy ß 
nor indeed then, when he was reckon'd among the 
twelve Conſentes; becauſe the Sun was afterwards 
added to them, in the number of the eight ſelect Gods. 
And that he was fometimes taken for the ſupreme uni- 
verſal Deity, the Maker of the World, I think we 
may depend on this Teſtimony of Platareh, who was 
his Prieſt : * Whether, ſays he, Apollo be rhe San, on 
whether he be the Lord and Father of the Sun, pla“ far 
above all ſenſible and corporeal Nature, it is not likely that 
he ſhould now deny his Oracles to them, to whom himſelf u 
the Cauſe of Generation and Nouriſhment, of Life and 
Underſtanding, Winne Lab 
Moreover, Urania Aphrodite, the heavenly Venus or 
Love, was an univerſal Deity alſo, or another Name of 
God, according to his more genera] Notion, as compre- 
| bending the whole World, it being the fame with that 
Sg Or Love, which»Orphews and others in Ariſtotle 
made to be the firſt Original of all things; for it is cet. 
tain that the Antients diſtinguiſh'd concerning a double 
Venus or Love. Thus Pauſanias in Plato's: Sympoſium : 
There are, ſays he, two Venulles, and therefore two Loves, 
the one the older and without a Mother, the Diughter of 
Uranus on Heaven, which we call the heaventy Venus; 
exother younger, begotten from Jupiter end Dione, which 
we call the vulgar Venus; end accordingly are there of 
zeceſſity two Loves, anſwering to theſe two Venuſſes, the 
one vulgar and t be other. heavenly, The elder of theſe 
two Vernwſſes.is in Plato ſaid to be ſenior to Japher and 
Saturn, and by Onphems the oldeſt of all things, and the 
ff Begetter off all.. Upon which account perhaps fhe 
was call'd by the Oriental Nations, Mylitta or Genetrix, 
as being the fraitful Mother of all. This was alſo the 
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Chap. 5. of Athen confuted. 277 
ame with Plato's * firſt Fair; the Cauſe of all Beauty, 
Order, and Harmony-in the World. And Paaſanias 
the Writer tells us, that there were Temples ſeverally 
erected to each of theſe Venuſſes or Loves, the Heavenly: 
and the Vulgar; and that Urania or the heavenly Venus 
was ſo call'd, becauſe the Love belonging to it was pure and 

ze from all corporeal Affection; which as it is in Men 
is but a Participation of that firſt Urania or heaventy 
Venus and Love, God. himſelf, And thus is Venus 
deſcrib'd by Euripedes in Stabæus, as the ſepreme De- 
3 | 


+ Do you not ſee how great and high a Gad 
This Venus ? But yet you-can't declare 
Her Greatneſs, or compute its vaſt Extent. 
"Tis (be that noariſbes both thee and me 
And all Mankind. — . „ 


And the ſame is confirm'd by || A£ſchylus, ** Ovid, and 
I Boethius a Chriſtian Philoſopher and Poet; they al! 
declaring Venus to be the one ſupreme Deity, and to have 
created all the Gods. To this Vrania or heavenly Venus 

was near of kin alſo that third Venus in Pauſanias, call'd 
'ATo5eo@iae,” and by the Latins Venus verticordia, pure and 
chaſt Love, expullive of all unclean Luſts, to which the 
Romans conſecrated a Statue, as ¶ Valerius Maximus tells 


3 


| Grot. Excerp. p. 45- 5 Faſt. . 4. 1 ln Conſol. l. 2. Met. 8. See 
Cudworth's Intel. Syſt. fol. 488. ä . 
Rl L. 8. c. 15. 
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178 The Reaſon and Philoſopbß 
us, to the end that the Minds of the Female Sex might 
then the better be converted from Luſt and Wantonneſs to 
Chaſtity. Wherefore we conclude, that Urania 6r the 
heavenly Venus was ſometimes amongſt the Pagans 2 
Name for the ſupreme Deity, as that which is the moſt 
amiable Being and firff Beauty, the moſt benign and fruit. 
fal Begetter of all things, and the conſlant Harmonixgr 
of the World. | 

Again, tho Vulcan, according to the moſt common 
and vulgar Notion of him, be to be reckon'd amongſt 
the particular Gods, yet had be alſo another more uni · 
verſal Conlideration. For Teno in Laertius tells us, 
that the ſupreme God was call'd "uqaizs or Vultan, as 
his Hegemonick or ruling Faculty aQted in the artificial 
Fire. Nay Plutarch and Stobæus teſtify, that the Sto- 
icks did not only call Nature, but alſo the ſapreme Deity 
it ſelf, and the Architect of the whole World, an * arc;- 
ficial Fire, they conceiving him to be corporeal. And 
Jamblichus making Phthato be the ſame ſupreme Gol 
amongſt the Egyptians with Ofirs and Hammam, ot 
rather more properly the Soul of the World, tells us that 
Hephaſtus in the Greekiſh Theology was the ſame with 
this Egyptian Phtha; and by conſequence was taken for 
the ſupreme God, or at leaſt the Soul of the World, as 
urtificialy freming all things. | 

Furthermore, Seneca gives us yet other Names of the 
ſupreme Deity according to the ſenſe of the Syoicks : 
« Our Philoſophers, ſays he, take this Auftor of all 
things to be Liber Pater, Hercules, and Mercary ; the 
&« firſt, becauſe he is the Parent of all things, Gr. the 
& ſecond, becauſe his Force and Power is unconquerable, 
« &c. and the third, becauſe there is in and from him 
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Chap. 5 of Atheiſm confuted. 279 
« Reaſon, Number, Order, and Knowledg. 

Rot beſides theſe there were many other Pagan Gods, 
calbd by Servias Dii ſpeciales, ſpecial or particular 
Gods; which cannot be thought neither to have been 
ſo many really diſtinQ and ſubſtantial Beings, that is, 
natural Gods, much leſs ſelf-exiſtent and independent, but 
only ſo many ſeveral Names or Notions'of one and the 
ſame ſupreme Deity, according to certain particular Powers 
and Manifeſtations of it. It is true that ſome late 
Chriſtian Writers againſt the Polytheiſm and Idolatry 
of the Pagans, havecharg'd them at lealt with a Trinity 
of independent Gods, namely Jupiter, Neptune, and Plu- 
70, as ſeeming to ſhare the Government of the World 
amongſt theſe three, and conſequently acknowledging 
noone univerſal Deity, Notwithſtanding which, it is 
certain, that according to the more arcane Doctrine and 
Cabala of the Pagans, concerning the natural true Theo- 
logy, theſe three conſider'd as diſtin and independent 
Gods, were accounted but Dii Poetici & Commentitii, Po- 
et ical and Fiftitious Gods; and they were really eſteemꝰd 
no other than ſo many ſeveral Names and Notions of 
one and. the ſame ſupreme Deity, as acting variouſly in 
thoſe ſeveral Parts ot the World, the Heaven, the Sea, 
the Earth and Hell. For firſt as to Plato and Hades, 
call'd alſo by the Latins Orcs and Dis, (which latter 
ſeems to have been a Contraction from Dives to anſwer 
the Greek nr as Balbus in Cicero attributes: to him 
* all earthly Power, ſo others commonly afſiga to him 
the Regimen of ſeparate Souls after Death. Now it is 
certain, that according to this latter Notion, it was by 
Plato, and allo by Ficiaus writing upon the Cratylus, 
under ſtood no otherwife than as a Name for that part 
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280 The Reaſon and Philoſophy - xy" 
of the Divine Providence, which exerciſeth it ſelf upon 
the Souls of men after Death; and this, ſays the latter, 


i that, which according to Plato, binds and detains pure 


Souls in that ſeparate State, with the beft Vinculum 5 
all, which.is not Neceſſity, but Love aud Deſire, they being 
raviſb d and charm'd as it were with thoſe pure Delighys, 
which they there enjoy. Upon this account was Plats 
ſtil'd by Virgil the Styg ian 38 but by others, par- 
ticularly by the Writer De Mundo, Plato together with 
Ceres is taken in a larger ſenſe, for the manifeſtation of 
the Deity in the whole Terreſtrial Globe; alſo as he 
manifeſts himſelf in the Heavens, he is the Heavenly 
Jupiter: accordingly Zeus and Hades, Jupiter and Pluto 
are made to be one and the ſame thing by * Fulian,” Be: 
ripedes, and Hermeſianax the Colophonian Poet. 
That Neptune was allo another Name for the ſupreme 
God, taken from another particular Conſideration of 
him, namely as acting in the Seas, is plainly declar'dby 
divers of the Antients. Thus Xenocrates in Stobens, 


and Zeno in Laertins affirm, That God, as acking in the 


Mater, is call d Poſidone or Neptune; and to the ſame 


purpoſe Balbus in Cicero declares, That + the Poetick 


Fables concerning the Gods, being deſpis'd and rejected, it 


ts eaſy for us to underſtand how God paſſing thro" the Ni 


ture of every thing, may be call d by ſeveral Names; us © 
thro the Earth, Ceres and Pluto; thro the Sas, Nep! 

tune; «xd thro other Parts of the World by other Names: 
{o that all theſe Ticular Gods were but ſo many 'ſeveral 
Denominations of one ſupreme Deity. And to him 
agrees Cotta, When he lays, Tour, meaning in Neptune 
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ic « Mind, with which Underſtanding paſſes thro the Sea, 
and the like of Ceres thro the Earth x. And to pals by 
much more to this purpoſe, particularly the Confeſſion 
of Maximus Hyriu and others, I ſhall only hereunto ſub- 
join the Declaration of Pauſaniæ in his Corinthiacks, 
where he expounds the meaning of a certain Statue of 
Jupiter with three Eyes, call'd the Country Jupiter of 
the Trojans, ſaying, That Þ the Statuary made Jupiter 
with three Eyes, to ſignify that it is one and the ſame God, 
which raleth in thoſe three ſeveral Parts of the World, 
the Heaven, the Sea, and the Earth. . 20 
Moreover, as Neptune was a Name for God as mani- 
feſting himſelf in the Sea and ruling over it, ſo was 
Juno another Name of God, as acting in the Air. 
This is particularly affirm'd by Xexoerates in Stobews,and 
Zeno in Laertius. And St. Auſtin propounding this 
Query, why Jano was join'd to Jupiter as his Wife and 


| Siſter, makes the Pagans anſwer thus to it: Becauſe we 


call God in the Fther, Jupiter; and in the Air, Juno. 
But the reaſon why Juno wasa Feminine and a God- 
deſs, is thus given by Cicero : || They effeminetedthe Air, 
ſays he, and attributed it to Juno 4 Goddeſs, beranſe no- 
thing is ſofter than that. Alſo Minerva was ſometimes 
taken for a ſpecial or particular God; and then was it 
nothing elſe, as Leno informs us, but a Name for the 
ſupreme God, as paſſing thro the higher Ather. And 
again, as the ſüpreme God was call'd Neptune in the 
Sea and Juno inthe Air, ſo by the ſame reaſon may we 
conclude, that he was call'd Vulcan in the Fire, 
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Laſtly, as the Sun and Moon werethemſelyes ſome. 

| ; Ys, they 
being ſuppos'd to be animated with particular Souls of 
their own; ſo was the ſupreme God alſo worſhip'd in 
them both, as well as in the other Parts of the World 
and that under thoſe ſeveral Names of Apollo and Diane 
Thus the Pagans appointing a God to preſide over every 
Part of the World, did thereby but make the ſupreme 
God Polyonymous, all thole Gods of theirs being indeed 
nothing but ſeveral Names of him. Which Theol 
of the antient Pagans Maximus Tyrius has thus declar'd, 
in his *Account of Homer's Philoſophy : © You may find, 
* favs he, in Homer other Principles, and the Originals 
Hof ſeveral Names, which the ignorant hear as Fables, 
« but a Philoſopher will underſtand as Things and 
„ Realitys. For he aſſigns a Principle of Vertue and 
« Wiſdom, which he calls Minerva; another of Love 

and Deſire, which he calls Venus; another of Arti- 
ficialneſs, and that is Vulcan, who rules over the 
Fire; and Apollo alſo with him preſides over Dans 
cings, the Mules over Songs, Talus over Winds, 
and Ceres over Fruits. And then does he thus con- 
clude : ** So that no part either of Nature or the World 
is to Homer Godlels, or void of a Gd; none deſtitute 
* of a Ruler, ora ſuperior Government: but all things 
ate full.of Divine Names, and of Divine Reaſon, and 
« of Divine Art. That the more Philoſophick Pagans 
did thus really interpret the Fables of the Gods, acd 
make their many Poetical and Political Gods to be all 


of them but one and the ſame ſupreme natural God, is alſo 
evident from the Teſtimonys of Antifthenes, Plato, 
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poriz'd all the Fables of the Gods accordingly) and of 
Scevola the Roman Pontifex, of Cicero, Varro, Seneca, 
and many others. Nay moreover, that even their Poets 
alſo did ſometimes venture to broach this Arcane Theo- 
logy, is manifeſt from the Teſtimonys of Hermeſianax 
among the Greeks, partly cited ia the Margent a little 
before; and of Valerius Soranus among the Latins, he 
univerſally pronouncing that Jupiter Omnipotens is 
——Demus unus & omnes, one God and all Gods, More- 
over, St. Auſtin making a more full and particular Enu- 
merat ion of the Pagan Gods, and mentioning amongſt 
them many others beſides the Select Roman Gods, 
(which are not now commonly taken notice of) does 
pronounce univerſally of them all, according to the 
ſenſe of the more intelligent Pagans, that they were but 
one and the ſame Jupiter: Let all theſe Gods and God- 
aeſſes, ſays he, and many more which I have not men- 
tion d, be one and the ſame Jupiter; whether 44 Parts of 
him, which is agreeable to their Opinion, who hold him to 
be the Soul of the World; or elſe à his Vertues only, whith 
the ſenſe of many aud great Pagan Doctors. What- 
ever the Learned J. G. Vaſſius in his De Theologia Gentili 
has infer'd from Apaleius in his Book De Deo Socratis, 
concerning the Civil and Poetical Pagan Gods, as if he 
there meant that the Conſentes and Selecti, and the other 
Civil and Poetical Gods of the Pagans were ſo many 
ſubſtantial and eternal Minds or underſtanding Beings 
ſuperceleſtial and independent, their Jupiter being put 
only in an equality with Apollo, Juno, Venus, and the 
reſt ; with a due reſpe& to that learned and induſtrious 
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Perſon, I afficm quite the contrary, and that no fh 
thing can be juſtly infer'd even from his Apuleius, whoſe - 
ſeeming Authority alone he depends on. Foraſinuch a; 
the deſign of Apuleius in that Writing was not in the 
leaſt to aſſert a mnltitude of ſubſtantial and eternal Deity, 
or independent Minds : but only to reduce the vulgar 
Theology of the Pagans, both their Civil and Poetital, 
into ſome Conformity with the Natural, Real, and 
Philoſophick Theology; and this according to Platonich 
Principles: wherein many other of the Pagan Platonif, 
both before and after Chriſtianity agreed with him; 
they making the many Pagan inviſible Gods to be really 
nothing elſe but the eternal Ideas of the Divine Intellect, 
calPd by them the Parts of the Tntelligible and Archetypal 
World; which they ſuppos'd to have been the Para- 
digms and Patterns, according to which this ſenſible 
World and all particular things therein were made, and 
upon which they depended, they being only Participa- 
tions of them. Wherefore tho this may well be look'd 
on as a monſtrous Extravagance in theſe Platonict Philo- 
{ophers, thus to talk of the Divine Ideas, or the intel. 
ligible and archetypal Paradigms of things, not only as 
ſabſtantial, but alſo as ſo many ſeveral Animals, Per- 
ſons, and Gods, it being their humour thus upon all 
flight occaſions to multiply Gods ; yet nevertheleſs muſt 
it be acknowledg'd, that they did at the very ſame time 
declare, that all theſe were deriv'd from one ſupreme 
Deity ; and not only ſo, but that they alſo exiſted: in it: 
as they did likewiſe at other times, when unconcern'd 
in this buſineſs of their Pagan Pohtheiſm, freely ac- 
knowledg all thoſe iztelligible Ideas, to be really nothing 
elſe but rojucla, that is, Concept ions in the Mind of God; 
or the firſt Intellect, tho not ſuch {light accidental and 
evanid ones, as the Conceptions and Modifications of 
| our 


Chap. 5 of Atheiſm .confuted. 285 
our human Souls are; and conſequently not to be {o- 
many diſtin Sabſences, Perſons, and Gods, much leſs 
independent ones, but only ſo many partial Conſiderations. 

the Deity k. #3} | 

In ſhort, amongſt the Pagansthere was nothing ar all 
without a God q, they having a ſtrong Per ſuaſion, that 
Divine Providence extended it ſelf to all things, and 
expreſſing it after this manner, by aſſigning to every 
thing in Nature and every Part of the World, and 
whatſoever was done by Men, ſome particular God or 
Goddeſs by name, to preſide and rule over it. Now 
moreover, that the intelligent Pagans ſhould believe in 
good earneſt, that all theſe inviſible Gods and Goddelles. 
of theirs were ſo many ſeveral ſabſtantial Minds, or 
underſtanding Beings eternal and unmade, really exiſting 
in the world, is a thing in it ſelf utterly incredible. Por 
how could any poſſibly perſuade themſelves that there 
was one eternal unmade Mind or Spirit, which, for ex- 
ample, eſſentially preſided over the Rockings of Infants. 
Cradles, and nothing elſe? another over the ſweeping of 
Houſes ? another over Ears of Corn? another over the 
Husks of Grain? and another over the N, of Straw: 
and Graſs, and the like? And the cafe is the very ſame 
touching thoſe other noble Gods of theirs, as they term. 
'em, the Conſentes and Selecti; ſince there can be no 
reaſon given, why thoſe ſhould all of *em be ſo many 
[ubſtantial and eternal Spirits ſell· exiſtent or unmade, if 
none of the other were ſuch. Wherefore if theſe be 
not all, ſo many ſeveral ſubſtantial and eternal Minds, 
lo many ſelf-exiſting and independent Deitys; then 
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' mult they of neceſſity be either ſeveral partial Conſide. 
rations of the Deity, namely the ſeveral Manifeſtations 
of the Divine Power and Providence perſonated, ot 
elſe inferior Miniſters of the ſame. Accordingly the 
mote high flown and Platonicł Pagans underſtood what 
was before mention'd, that theſe Conſentes and Select 
Goas, and all the other inviſible ones, were really nothi 
elſe but the Ideas of the Intelligible and Archery 
World, which is the Divine Intellect; that is indeed, 
but partial Conſiderations of the Dzity, as wirgualhy 
and exemplarily containing all things: whilſt others of 
dem going in a more plain and eaſy way, concluded 
theſe Gods of theirs to be all of 'em but ſeveral Names 
and Notions of the one ſupreme Deity, according to the 
various Manifeſtations of its Power in the World, 
agreeably to that Apology of the Heathens in Euſebiws : 
* That they Deify'd nothing but the inviſible Powers of 
that God which is over all. Nevertheleſs, beeauſe theſe 
ſeveral Powers of the ſupreme God were not {uppos'd to 
be all of 'em executed immediately by himſelf, but by 
certain other | ſubſervient Miniſters under him, ap- 
pointed ro preſide over the ſeveral things of Nature, 
the Parts of the World and the Affairs of Mankind, 
commonly call'd Demons ; therefore were thoſe Gods 
ſometimes alſo taken for ſuch ſubſervient Spirits or De- 
mons colled ively. 

But for the yet fuller clearing of the whole Pagan 
Theology, and eſpecially this one Point of it, that their 
Polztheiſm or multiplicity of Gods was in great part 
nothing elſe but the Polyonymy of one God, or his being 
calPd by many perſonal Proper Names, two things are 
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| here requilite to be further taken notice of: Firſt, that 


according to the Pagan Theology God was coriceiv'd to 
be diffus'd thro the whole World, N and per vade 
all things, and intimately to act all. things. That the 
Egyptians were of this opinion, may be concluded from 
the words of Horus Apollo, affirming * God to be a Spirit 
that pervaded the whole World, and that nothing at all 
conſiſted without God. And 'to them agreed the other 
Antients whether Greeks or Latins, &c. That the 
Greeks did ſo, does particularly appear from the .Con- 
feſſion of + Diogenes the Cynick in Laertiws, of Ari- 
fotle or the Writer De Plantis ||, ſpeaking to the ſame 
purpoſe: and the ſame is repreſented by Sextus Empi- 
ricws, as the ſenſe of Pythagoras, Empedocles, and all the 
Italick Philoſophers ** by it Clemens Alexandrinus and 
Tertullian, as the ſenſe of the Stoicks. Nay even 
Anaxagoras and Plato, who neither of 'em confounded 
God with the World, but kept *em both diſtin, and 
affirm'd God to be (a) unmingi d with any thing, never - 
theleſs concluded that (b) he did order and govern all 
things, paſſing thro and pervading all things; which is 
the very ſame with the Doctrine of (c) Chriſtian Theo- 
logers, That God permeates and paſſes thro all things 
unmixedly. And the ſame is again declar'd by 
Plats to have been the Opinion of Heraclitzs, 
who etymolc gizes the word Aiucor, being apply'd 
to God, from ic id, ping thro, the Letter Capps 
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being put between for the better Pronunciation : bow. 


ever indeed Plato derides the Heraclitichs for confound. 
ing God with Matter, and fancy ing this ,p n 
to be either Fire or Heat. Again, that the Lins allo 

fully agreed in this, appears from the Teſtimonys of 
* Senece, | Quintilies, || Apuleis, Sorvius, &c. tothis 
purpoſe. Nay that this was aſſerted alſo by the- Poets, 
is evident from this and the like Paſfages of. theus: 
++ That all the things of Nature and Parts of the World 
ere full of Gods. Laſtly, to name no more, the ſame is 
witneſs'd by Strabo concerning the Indian Brachmans, 
as ſaying, ||| That the Maker and Governonr. of - the 
World pervades the whole of it. Wheretore this being 
the univerſally received Dectrine of the Pagans, that 


God is a Spirit or Subſtance diffus'd thro the Whole, 


which permeatiog and inwardly acting all thiags, did 
order all; no wonder if, as Paulus Orofime peaks, 
(a) while they believe God to be in many things, they have 
therefore out of an indiſcreet fear feign'd many Gods; 
in which words he intimates, that the Pagans wary 
Gods were really but ſeveral Names of one Gad, as ex- 
iſting in many things, or in the ſeveral Parts of the 
World, as the Ocean is call'd by ſeveral Names from 
the ſeveral Shores it beats upon. ER. 

A fecond thing to be taken notice of is this: that the 
Theology of the Pagans went ſometimes yet a ſtrain 
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Deum eſſe Divinum Spititum per omnia maxima ac minima, quali 
intentione diffufum. Ille fuſus per omnes rerum Naturz ſpiritus, &- 
k Deum omnia permeare, &c. * Nulla pars Elementi fine Deo eſt, &c. 
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(a) Quidam dum in multis Deum credunt, multos Deos indiſcreto- timore 
finxerunt. | 
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higlier, 


the Saitict Inſcription before mention d, I am that 
wa, is, and ſhall bez and from the Triſmegiſtick Say 
ings to the very ſame 5 775 And from Egypt in all 
probability was this Doctrine deriv'd by Orphens. into 
Greece, the Orphick Verſes running much upon this 
ſtrain, and being thus abridg'd by Timotheus the Chrono- 
grapher, that all things were made by God, and that him- 
{elf is all things. The fame is confirg'd by * £E/chylus 
amongſt the Greeks, by Þ Latan and Seneca àmongſt the 
Latins; which latter has this remarkable Paſſage: 
|| What, ſays he, is God? He is all that you ſee, and all 


- 


that you do not ſee 3 and he alone is all things, he contain» 
ing his own work, not only without, but alſo within. Nei- 
ther was this the Doctrine of thoſe Pagans only, who 
held God to be the Sas of the World, and conle ueatly 
the whole animated World to be the ſupreme. Deity ; 
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Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Meliſſu, who deſcyi 
| God 1 be one and all things, they ps WE 
all things were from him, they muſt needs have been f 
in a manner i» him, and bimſelf all things, bath which ae 
and which are not. To whom agrees the Author of the 
Aſclepian Dialogue; as alſo the other * Triſmegiſtick 
Books, and the Orphick Verſes, Now this was not only 
a further ground of that ſeeming Polytheiſm amongſt the 
Pagans, which was really nothing elſe but the Paß. 
onymy of. one God, and their Te bis ſeverd 
Powers; but alſo of another more ſtrange and puzling 
Phznomenon in their Theology, namely their perſona. 
ting likewiſe the inanimate Parts of the World, and 
things of Nature, and beſtowing the Names of Gods 
and Gaddeſſes upon them: thus, for example, they did 
not only call the God, which preſideth over thoſe Arts 
that operate by Fire, Hepheſtw or Vulcan, but alfb 
Fire it ſelf ; and Demeter or Ceres was not only taken 
by them for that God, who was ſyppos'd to give Cora 
and Fruits, but alſo for Corn it ſelf : and the fame was 
the caſe as to all the reft. Now 1 will not deny that 
this was 1 done . Efficient 
Cauſe, and the ruling or governing Principle, being 
for 4 Effect, or that which was rul'd or — 4 
it: and thus was Mars frequently ſtiPd War, Rach 
Wine, and the like; and at firſt, as Plutarch informs 
us, there was no more in that Language than cs: 4; 
we, ſays he, when 4 Man buys the Books of 


Names 
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umes of thoſe Gods reſpettively, thereby hononrin them 
5 their Advantage. evertheleſs the — Parts 


ol the World, and the things of Nature were frequently 


deify'd by the Pagans, not only thus Metonymically, 
but alſo in a further ſenſe, as Cicero tells us; Borh thar, 
lays he, which proceeds from God i calÞd by the Name of 
a God, as Corn is ſometimes thus call d Ceres, and Wine 


Liber: and“ alſa whatſoever has any greater Force in ity 


that thing it ſelf is often call'd a God too. Thus, as 
Philo alſo tells us, ſame have deiſy d the four Elements, the 
Earth, the Water, the Air, and Fire. Some the Sun 
and the Moon, and the Planets and Fd Stars, &c. Tri 
deed I don't deny but that the four Elements as well s 
the Stars were ſuppos'd by ſome of the Pagans to be 
animated with particular Souls of their own” (whict 
Ammianus Marcellings ſeems principally to call Simi 
Elementorum, the Spirits of the Elements, worſhipd by 
Julian) and upon that account to be-ſo many inferior 
Gods themſelves. Notwithftanding which, that even 
the inanimate Parts of theſs were alſo deify'd by the 
Pagans, may be coneluded from hence, becauſe Plato, 
who in his Cratylus ety mologizes a, os from giving of 
Wine, and elſewhere calls the Fruits of the Earth + rhe 
o_ Ceres, does himfelf nevertheleſs, in compliance 
with this vulgar , call Wire and Mater, as mingl d 


together in a Glaſs or Cup to be drunk, Gods: where 


he affirms, — FO ag re temper d, —— a 
Cup, where the furious Wine being pour d out, bubbles 
5 anot her ſober God, 


* — — * 


o 


RS 


* Tum illud quod erat a Deo natum nomine ipſius Dei nuncupabant, &c. Tum 
autem res ipſa, in qua Vis ineſt major, ſic appellatur ut ea ipſa res nominetur 
Deus, De Nat. Deor. I. 2. 4 263 
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the Roman Admirals, before they went to Sea, were 


this way, by perſonating the things of Nature ſeverally, 
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that is, Water, both together do wake 4 good and moderg.e 
Potion *. To which purpoſe Cicero allo tells us, that 


wont to offer up a Sacrifice to the Waves. To this 1 
add, that not only Sabſtances, but alſo mere Accident; 
and Affections of things in Nature were by the antient 
Pagans commonly perſonated and deify'd,.. as namely 
Time, Love, and the like. All which, I ſay, we may 
conceive to have been done at firſt upon no other ground 
but only this: becauſe God was ſuppos'd by them not 
only to permeate and pervade all things, to be diffugs 
thro all, and to act in and upon 40; but alſo to be him- 
ſelf in a manner all things, which they expreſt after 


and beſfow ing the Names of Gods and Goddeſſes upon 
them; and eſpecially beſides the greater Farts of the 
World, to two forts of things: Firſt to ſuch, thiogs, 
in which human Advantage was moſt of all concern d; 
becauſe, ſays Cicero, they thought that whatſoever brought 
any great Profit to Mankind, this was not without the 
Divine Goodneſs f. Secondly to ſuch as were mdſt won- 
derful, extraordinary, or ſurprizing; to which pur 
ſays Seneca, Me adore the riſing Heads and Springs of 
great Rivers; every ſudden and plentiful Eruption of 
Waters out of the hidden Caverns of the Earth, bath its 
Altars erected to it, &c. And this is that, which is pro- 
perly calbd the Phyſiological Theology of rheyPagans, 
their perſonating and deifying, in a certain ſenſe, the 
things of Nature, whether inanimate Sulſtances, or the 


* Konalouercs 5 vm vigo Jes tries Oed. De Leg. 1.6. "ys 
f Quia quicquid magnam utilitatem generi afferret humano, id non fine 
divinà bonitate erga komines fieri arbitrabantur. De Nat. Deor. I. 2. : 
NMagnorum Fluminum Capita veneramur; ſubdita & ex abdito vaſti Amn 
eruptio Aras habet, &c. Ep. 41, N 5 
A ffections 
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Chap 5- | J - Arhiiſm conſuted. R gs 
ft Theology was * — * 


ature per ſonated. Ae 2 
N But Tomas thefe perſonated 26d dei ehings of 
Nature were not themſelves properly and directly wor- 
ſhip'd by the intelligent Pagans,' who acknowledg'd no 
+ inanimate thing for a God, ſo as to terminate their 


Worſhip ultimately in them; bur either relatively only 


to the ſupreme God, or elſe at moſt in way of Compli- 
cation with him, whoſe Effects and Images they are, 
ſo that they were not ſo much themſelves worſhip'd, as 


God was worſhip'd in tbem. For theſe Pagans pro- 


fel'd, as we have it in the words of Julian, That ¶ they 


aid not contemplate and diem the Heaven and World with 


the ſame Eyes that 'Oxen' and Horſes do, but ſo as from 
that which is viſible to i heir outward Senſes, to diſcern and 
diſcover anot her inxiſible Mature under it. That is, they 
p:ofefs'd to behold all things with religious Eyes, and ro 
ſee God in every Thing, not only as pervading all things, 
and diffuſing through alt Things, but alſo. as being in a 
manner all things. Wherefore they look d upon the 
whole World as a ſacred thing, and as having a kind 
of Divinity in it, it being, according to their Theology, 
nothing but God himſelf viſiy diſplay d. And thus 
was God wor ſhip'd by the Pagans in the whole cor po- 
real World, taken all together, or ia the Uniderſe by 
the Name of Pan. As they alſo commonly conceiv'd 
of Leu and Jupiter after the fame manner, that is, me 


— ** — 


* X 

* See more of this in Cudw. Intel. Syſt. fol. 510, $11, Kc. 

+ See Cudw. Intel. Syſt. fol. $13, $14, &c. | 
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orically contain'd in the 
Poetick Fables of the Gods, theſe being only the things of = 
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abſtractiy only, as we now uſe to canceive of God ; h 
concretely, together with all that which proceeds and 
flows from him, that is, the whole World. Thus do 


the Pagans in Plato confound * the greateſt Gad and the 


whole World together, as being but one and the ſame 
thing. And this Notion was ſo familiar with theſe 
Pagans, that Strabo himſelf writing of Moſes, could not 
conceive of his God and of the God of the Jens a 
otherwiſe than thus, namely, That which containeth w 
all, and the Earth and the Sta, which we call the. Heaven 
and the World, and the Nature of the Whole. By which 
notwithſtanding Strabo did not mean the Heaven or 
World inanimate, and a ſenſleſs Nature, but an under- 
ſtanding Being, framing the whole World, and contain» 
ing the ſame, which was conceiv'd together with it: 


of which therefore he tells us, that according to A 


no wiſe man would go about to make any Image or Pic- 

ture, reſembling any thing here amongſt us. From 
whence we conclude, that when the ſame Strabo wri- 
ting of the Perfiaxs affirms of em, that they did take 
the Heaven far Jupiter; and alſo Herodot us before him, 
that they did call the whole Circle of the Heaven Jupiter; 
the meaning of neither of em was, that the Body of 
the Heaven inanimate was to them the higheſt God, but 
that tho he were an «nderſtanding Nature, yet framing 
the whole Heavenor Warld, and containing the ſame, 
he was at once conceiv'd together with it. 1 125 

Hut befides this, the Pagans ſeem'd to apprehend a 
kind of neceſſity of worſhipping Gad thus in his Works, 
and in the vilible things of this World; becauſe the 


— 
— 


* 


* Toy __ Ny Y der + Aue. De Leg. |. 7. 
1 Tey — 4 Ad Strab. : 
D Tara Th de Ala war. Herodot. 


Chap.5- of Atheiſm confuted. TA 
| lity of the Vulgar were then unable to frame any 

Nodes 7: Conception at all of an inviſible Deity ; a = 
therefore unleſs they were detain'd in a way of Reli gion 


table to the Lowneſs of their Apptehenſions, they 
would unavoidably run into Atheiſm :* nay the moſt 


incomprehenſible to em, ſeem'd therefore themſelves 
alſo to ſtand in need of ſome ſenſibie Props to lean upon. 
To this purpoſe Maximus Tyrius does indeed exhort 
Men to aſcend up,in the Contemplation of God,above all 
corporeal things, ſay ing, The end of your Journy is not 
© the Heaven, nor thoſe ſhining Bodys io the Heaven; 
« for albeit thoſe be beautiful and divine, and the genuine 
Off. ſpring of that ſupreme Deity, fram'd aſter the beſt 
«© manner, yet ought theſe all to be tranſcended by you, 
and your Head lifted up far above the Starry Hea- 
© vens, G c Nevertheleſs he thus cloſes his Diſcourſe : 
But if you be too weak and unable to contemplate- 


r 


« cient for you at the preſent to behold his Works, and 
to worſhip his Progeny or Off-ſpring, which is va- 
e rious and manifold. For there are, according to the 
« Beotian Poet, not oaly thirty thouſand Gods, all the 
* Sons and Friends of the ſupreme God, but innume · 


Ather Demons, &. Much the fame account of 
the Pagan Practice is given by F Euſelius, agrecably 


pervading or paſſing thro all things, it was reaſonable that 


* 


— 


* Max. Tyr. Diff. 1. f Prap. Ev. I. 3. c. 13. 
|| Xenoph. Mem, 1. 44 De Leg . 7 


by ſuch a Worſhip of God, as was accommodate and ſu- 


philoſophical Witsamongſt em, confeſſing God to be 


that Father and Maker of all things, it will be ſuffi- 


* rable. And ſuch in the Heaven are Stars, in the 


to the Mind of || Socrates, ** Plato, &c. That God: 
being incorporeally and inviſibly preſent in all things, and 
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Men ſbould worſbip him by and thro thoſe things that ans 
viſible and manifeſh. Moreover, that theſe Pinne 

Gods, that is, the things of Nature perſonated and dei- 
fy'd, were not accounted by the Pagany true and proper 
Gods, much leſs independent and {elf-exiſtent ones; 
may further appear from hence; becaule they did nor 
only perſonate and deify things ſubfantial-and dur 
Bodys, but alſo mere Aceidents and Affectiom of Sub- 
ſtances; a large Catalogue of which is collected by 
Vaſſius in his eighth Book de Theologia Gent ili. And cer- 
tainly thoſe things, which were ſo far from having any 


Life or Senſe in them, that they had not ſo! much as 
any real Subſiſtence or ſubſtential Eſſence of their own; 
could by no means be acknowledg'd for true and proper 


Gods. Accordingly we find that Cotta in Cicero does 
juſtly explode and baniſh theſe Gods out of the Flo 


ſophickand true Theology : © Is there, ſays he, any noed, 


“ think you, of any great Subtlety to confute theſe 
ce things? For tho we ſee indeed that Mind, Faith, 
<: Hope, Vertue, Honour, Victory, Health, Concord, 
and thelike, have the Force of things, yet have they 
not the Force of Gods; becauſe they exiſt either ii 
<« us, as Mind, Hope, Vertue, Concord, or elle are 

<« defir'd to happen to us, as Honour, Health, Victory, 
that is, they are nothing but mere Accident: or Aﬀetti- 
ons of things; © and therefore how they can have the 
“ Force of Gods in them, cannot poſſibly be under- 
« ſtood . And again after that he aflems, that thoſe 
who in the Allegorical Mythology of the Pagans are 


}|call'd Gods, are realy but the Natures of things, and mu 


——— 
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* See more of his in Cudw. True Intel. Syſt. fal. 48, 419, K. 
+ Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 3. M. Hi, zus e 


I Eos, qui Dii appellantur, rerum Naturas eſſe, non Figuras Deorum. 
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Infirmity ; that A one 

worſhip that in himſelf moſt 
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109, Nl gase nd Philoſophy f ut 
— Thenagy yes Sd 
| Hain the Poetick and Civil Theologys, together withyhy 
: ſubfervient Miniſtry of other inferior Pea ver | 
| ing Beings or Demoni call d alſo by them Gods , and 
| difioguiſh'd by many particular Names, aierime; 
| | by thoſe even of Accidents or Affections. Agrert 
to which the Pagans. declare in Ex/cbine, + That they 
did not deify thoſe wiſible Bodys of the Sun, and Moon, and 
Stars, nor the other. ſenſible Parts of the world themſelves, 
but thoſe inviſible Powers of the God over all, whith were 
diſplay'd in them. For they affirm that that God, who's 
but one, yet filleth all things with bis various Powers; and 
paſſes thro all things, foreſmuth as he is inviſibly' and in- 
corporeally preſent in all, is reaſonably to be worſbip d i 


and by thoſe viſible things. 
This I further add, was the caſe, with reſerence-to 
our purpoſe, not only of thoſe Pagans who held God 
to be eleyated above the World, and unmiagl'd with ix; 
but alſo of thoſe too, -who had no higher Notion of him, 
5 than as a Soul of the, World, that is, an univerſal Spirit 
_ or common Nature, immingl'd with the ſeveral Parts of 
. it, ſuppos' d by ſome to be incorporeal, by others cor- 
. poreal, and that either Fire, as Heraclitas and Hippaſus 


ap — — — ———— 


e 
See more of this. in Yoll. de Theolog. Gent. J. 8. d. 1, in D. Augiiſt, de Civ; 
Dei l. 4. c. 24. and in Cud w. Int. Syſt. fol. 324, 525, &. Hae? 
e. 3. \ 11 ; ( | een 8 
I Dicit Varro, adhue de Theologia naturali præloquens, Deum fe arbi- 
trari eſſe Animam mundi; quem Græci vocamt "x&0,42p; & hunc ipſum mun- 
dum eſſe Deum. Sed ſicut hominem ſapientem, cum ſit ex Corpote & 
Animo, tamen ab Animo dici ſapientem, ita mundum Deum dici ab Animo, 
aum. ſit ex Animo & Corpore.. De Civ, Dei J. 7. e, 6. * | 
i ; with 


Chap. 5- % Atheiſm eenferel“ 299 
with the reſt of the Stoicts devla res in St. doftn, -—= 
founded and made to be the ſame thing with It. N ow 
if the whole animated World be the ſupreme God, it 
lainly follows from thence, as, Seneca owns, that the 
ſeveral parts and members thereof muſt. he the parts 
and Members of God &: accordingly the "Soul of the 
World or the whole Mundane oY was rh. 


worſhip'd by the Pagans in theſe its ſeveral Members, 
the chief Parts of the World and the” moſt” importagt 
ever, tho it be indeed true that the Pagans Qi 14/95 Wl 
times perſonate and deify the chief” Parts Wir 
era 
iro 


id 
Parts of tht 

and the things of Nature, as well as they ANA 
Powers and Vertues of the Mundane Soul, diffis'd t 
the whole World; yet did got the Intelligent among 
them therefore look upon theſe, ab ſo many tthe 48 
proper Gods, but only worſbip em as Parts and Mem- 
bers of one great Mundane Animal, or rather worſhip 
theSoul of the whole World, their ſupreme Deity in the 
all, as its various Manifeſtations. To this purpoſe doth 
Pagans in Arhawaſias declare, that they did 
the ſeveral Pays of the World, 4 teally tb 
and proper Gods, bur only as Parts aud Members't 
their one ſupreme God, that f great Mundane Anima © 
whole animated Morla, taken altogether as one thing. Thus 
we ſee that the Pagans were indeed univerſülly World: 
worſhippers, in one ſenſe of other; yet did they aot wor- 
ſhip the World, as a deed inanimgte” thing, but either 
as the Body cf God, as they did, who held Him to be a 
great Mundene Soul; or at leaft as the Temple or Image , 
of him, as they did, who, as we {aid before, ſuppoſing 

* Totum hoc. Deus eſt, ſocit-ejus & membra ſumis. | 

T "Ns is e (439, ch, 25 De OU Eres gig. 
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wa many . 
»:tera/ Gad; and thus wer ſhippiqg God by 1 
picce-meal, according 10 that clear Ackoow 

of Maximus Vertues, ſays — 

« the one ſupreme God, diffus d tbroughent the whole 

„World, we Pans invoke under many feveral 
« Names, nd fo proſecucing with our Soprticaions 
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thing of him“. The wiſe men e = on 


ſophical, if not another Fabulous one too | 
I now proceed to the _ Head propos poy'd, \ that 


wet Cat nes 


1 The 2000 a Pry 
« his as it were divided Members, 
& thought to worſhip him whole, we 


Za , 


beld the 


1 Joſey s Joſephus particularly owns hag, cher Greeks, 
thing concerning Goa, which the Jews did; but, ashe 

115 Iſo tells us, they were raid 5 the Truth f. 5 

their Doctrine to the V ulgar prepoſſeſs d with her 0 


nions. And Plato himſelf intimates as 155 | 
e 


words: That as.it was hard to find aut th 


Univerſe, ſo] neither leing * out, could be. Fc 
to the Vulgar. Wherefore lince God was ſo hard to he 
underſtood, they conceiv'd it neceſſary; that. the. Vul- 


gar ſhould be permitted to worſhip him in bis works by 


parts and piece-meal, according to the various Magi. 
feſtations of himſelf; that is, ſhould have a. Ci 
Theology at leaſt, diſtin& from the Natural ane; Phil: 


beſides ths Polyon Theron of one ſupreme God i in the Poe, 
tical and Civil y of the Pagans, which was 


their ſeeming and Got Pohtheiſm, they had and · 


ther real Polytheiſm alſo, they acknowledging ia their 


Natarsl and " Philoſophick Theology likewiſe, a multi- 
plicity of Gods, that is, of ſabſtantial underſtendis 


ings, ſuperior to Men, really exiſting in the World. 


Which kind of Gods are ftil'd by Ade Marcellinus 
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P — jon cons irate ante voca-· 


bulis invocamus; & dum ejus quaſi quzdam Membra carprim variis ſupplic- 


rionibus proſequimur, rotumn colere videmur. | 
f Tavra Tet Det peoveiy 64 ongaraſer Joxiuon ods TH ENI. | os 
Cone Ape. 2 „ h Seeokgntr 
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* All theſe Matters are more fully confirm'd þb OY &c. in udn. 
True intel. Syſt. fram fol. 328. 40 542, 7 1 ; 
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Subſtantiales Poteſtates, Subſtantial Powers, probably in 

way of diſtinction from thoſe other Pagan Gods, that 
were not /«bſtential, but ſo many Names and Notions 
of one ſupreme God: or his Powers ſeverally 4 | 
and deify'd. ; And theſe ſubſtantial — id by the 
ſame Writer to be ſubject to that que ſovereigu Deity 
call'd 7 „as ruliag the whole World with Juſtice 
or Rig couſaebs. And bowever they were indeed 
term'd Gods, yet were they not therefore — to 


be unmade and ſelfi cæiſtent or - independent Beings, but 
ated Gods, according. 


all of em, one only excepted,” gener 
to the larger Notion of that Word before declar d, that 
is, tho not as * made in —___ at leaſt as — 
from 4 ſuperior Cauſe ; that is, deriv*d by way of Ema- 
nation from that ove God, who is every way 1  unde- 
riv'd and independent upon any other Cauſe, tho they 
were at once, as Plato ſtiles em, Eternal too: ac - 
cordingly Proclus univerſally-pronounces; that * the 
Gods owe their heing Gods to the firſt God; adding that 
he is therefore cal d the Fountain of the Godbead; 
as likewiſe he was callid oc; or Go b way of eminency, 
in oppoſition to oe ar thaſe other Gad, which _—_ 
tarch ſomewhere; ftiles "em, were brsgai 
ſabſervient Powers. or. Miniſters. of — ane i ſym 
made Deity. © Sathat we find the Pagans 

God and many Gods indifferent — one unmade 725 
exiſtent Deity and many generated. or \ created Gods.” To 
this purpole Onat the Pyrhagorean declares, that they 
who aſſerted one _ Gal — not "— e mot 
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whetcthe Dignity and Majeſty of the DivineT, — 


ed in,” mami im raling over Galt. | Aggreenhby: 
_— 2 conctin'd,” that che fe G os 


moſt of all glorify'd, not by being contr ae ate n, 


; U 
: 764. 


bat by heviag' multitudes of Gut derro'd' from limb. 
depeatdent on hin, wn Honour done 1 ahaha - 
purer untv bim. Where chere ate two 1 f 


og — 1 Firſt, rage wang to 


yet all rnit: 
preme. Secondly, 
pos d to have ſome influence more or leſa upon the C 
vernment cf the. World and the Affairs of Mankind, 
they were therefore all of them conteiv d to be thedue | 
Objefts of «meas Religious: Worſhip; Adoration: and 
Invocation, 'aad accordingly was: the: Pagan Devotion 
ſrarrer'hamong them all. Nor were the Gods nn 
Oriemal Pagans neither mere da Scan and 
according to that Reply of the Chad: in 
Nebuchadnezizar, when requir'd em —— 
There is nan: — ſbew this thing befors * 
racepe thoſe Goas whoſe Dwelling ir noe with Fla that i 
the Gods, or w ard exalted aboa tie C. 
dition. ot — — ook conceive that 
theſe words are tu be underſtood of a petuſiar ſurt of 
Gaus; namely that this was ſuch a thing at cbuld not 
be done by thoſe Demons and lower Aereal Gods, which 
frequently converſe with Men, but was reſerv'd to 1 
higher Rank of Gods, who are above human Converſe. 
Now as to the former of theſe two things, that God is 
no o ſolitary Being, but that there are . of 
under- 
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wee Brings [Ebay ova the. Creatures 
and Miniſters of che Scriptures both 
of the Old and New: ae 
Pagans herein: & Thouſ; and Thoaſands minifer'd unto 
lim, and ten thouſand times ten Thouſand, ſtood- before 
him; and, Þ Te are come to ani innumerable Company of 
Saints. But the latter. of them, that, Religious Wors. 
ſhip and Invocation does of right belong t0 theſe. erg. 
ated Spirits, is conſtantly deny dandcondemn'd is theſe. 
Writings, that being a thing peculiarly.ceſerv?d to that 
one God, who was the, Creator of Heaven and Harth. 
And chus is that Propheey of Jeram to be. underſtogd, 


have it in . for the .Chaldean Idolaters, 14 
they came to : Thus. ſball ye, ſan unto them 
Gods that huve not pas Heavens and the E 
periſþ from the, Eunth; and {rom under theſe X 
that is, there ſhall; come a fn. when. be 
religiou y wor any where. upon the, co Sha the 


vens and the, Earth; and, he, 
Which, e but i 9 Patt. yet Alets 
have its per fei m 

of this World hall becom 
and of his Chriſt. Jams to i, we are told by 
Ladtant ius, that the main 12 6 $f PAGER the, 
Chriſtians and Pagans was th en whether or 
no the created Miniſters of the, Ic 
call'd Gods and religionſy 
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may be infer'd, that the, Pigs vin eld: one 
ſovereign uncræatad G bs 3 they We Word, 
thip other created Gods — 
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whole Earth, ſave only that Gd, Who. m le che Hea- 
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eternal and intelligible Gods, touching theſe there may 
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But whereas the Pagans, beſides their mundane, ſen- 
fible and generated Gods, had alſo their * ſupermuntane, 


riſe a ſuſpicion, whether or no this latter Polytheiſm 
does not ſhock our main drift, and be not inconfiftenr 
with Monotheiſin and Monarchy, as ſeeming to ſuppoſe 
a plurality of co-ordinate, unmade, and independent 
Gods? Now not to repeat what was before ſaid, that 
theſe Gods might be in ſome ſenſe produc'd, inferior 
and dependent, tho allow'd to be eternal, I think it will 
be needful in this place to inſiſt upon a further Account 
and Examination of them. Now the fapermundune, 
eternal and intelligible Gods of the Heathens were prin- 
cipally thoſe | three Divine Hypoſtaſes, as Phtinu 
ſtiles em, which have the nature of Principles in the 
Univerſe, namely, || Good or Monad, Mind and Soul. 
This Trinity, according to Amelins and Protlas, was patt 
of the Orphick as well as the Pythagoritł Cabals ; Orpheus, 
and after him Pythagoras, having traveld into Egypt, 
and there very probably learn?d it, as being alſo a patt᷑ ot 
the Hermaick Doctrine. Moreover, there being uo 
other account to be given whence the Egyprians had 
this Trinity, and it being hardly conceivable how it 
ſhould be diſcover d by the mere Light of Nature, we 
may reaſonably conclude what Proclus aſſerts of it, as it 
was contain'd in the Chaldarck Oracles, to he true; that 
ſince there are in theantient Writings of the Old Teſta- 
ment certain fignifications of a Plurality in the Deity, 
or of more than one Fiypoſteſis, it was at firſt a Theology 
of Divine Tradition or Revelation, or a Divine Cabala, 
namely, amongſt the Hebrews firſt, and from them after- 
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wards communicated to the Egypt ian- and other Na- 
tions. Neither ought it to be thought any conſiderable 
Object ion to the contrary, that the Pyrbagoreans, Pla- 
7oniſts, and other Pagan Theologers did not expreſs this 
their Trinity in the very words of the Athapafien Creed, 
nor according to the Form of the Nicene Council; for- 
aſmuch as this Myſtery was gradually imparted to the 
World, aud that firſt but ſparingly to the Hebrews them- 
ſelves, either in their Written or OralCabala;, but after- 
wards more fully under Chriſtianity, the whole Frame 
whereof was built thereupon. It is not at all to be 
wonder'd at, that in ſuch a difficult and myſterious 
Point as this, there ſhould be ſome diverſity of Appre- 
henſions amongſt the reputed Orthodox Chriſtians 
themſelves; and much leſs therefore amongſt Pagan 
Philoſophers. However I freely own, that as this 
Divine Cabala was hut little underſtood by many of 
thoſe, who enrertain'd it among the Heathens, ſo was 
it by divers of them much deprav*d and adulterated alſo. 
But this Imputation is chiefly to be laid upon ſome 
modern Plataniſta, between whom and Plarobimſelt, 
together wich his moſt antient and genuine Followers, 
we ſhall do well to diftioguiſh, but ſtill to reconcile 
both to the purpoſe we drive at, that is, to ſhew that 
not withſtanding either the real or ſeeming Tritheiſm of 
one and t'other, they were however Monotheiſts, or 
Aſerters of one ſupreme God. Firſt, I ſay, notwith- 
landing the real Tritheiſm of the one; becauſe it muſt 
be own'd that the modern Plataniſts have generally ſtil'd 
this their Trinity, à Trinity of Gods, * the Firſt, the 
Second, and the Third God; as the more Philoſophical 
among them call'd it alſo a Trinity of Cauſes, and a 
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Trinity of Principles, and ſometimes a Tromity of 
ficers. 25 Is this Cabala of the Trinity ſtil'd in Oy 
* the Tradition of the three Gods. And accordingly be 
ſays of Namenius, That T having prais'd the three Gods, 
he tragically dr affettedly cal 4 them the Grandfather, th 
Son, and the Nephew ; Numenius thereby intimatin 
that as the Second of theſe Gods was the Off. ſpring 
of the Firſt, ſo the Third call'd the Nephew of the Fi 
was deriv'd both from him and from the Seebnd ; from 
the Firſt as the Grandfather, and from the Second as the 
Father of him. Likewiſe Harpocration, Atticus ary 
Amelius are ſaid by Proclus to have entertain'd this ſame 
Cabala or Traditios of the three Gods, the latter of theſe 
ſtiling *em || three Rings and three Opificers, or 

the whole World % bbs 
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But whereas it no where appears that they held a 


multitude, or even a Triplicity of independent Gods, 
it may be concluded that the Second and Third God 
were held to be inferior to the Firſt; accordingly add, 
that their æcbrog 9s or Firſt God, was us d in different 
ſenſes by. theſe Pagans, ſomerimes in a larger ſenſe, and 
in way of oppoſition to all the generated of created Gods, 


or the Gods that were made in time together with the 


World; and ſometimes again more particularly, in 
way of diſtinction from thoſe other two eternal Divine 


Hypoſtaſes, call d by them the Second and Third God: 


which Firſt of the three Gods is alſo frequently 'call'd 


by them ers, God emphatically and by way. of  excek 


lency, they ſuppoſing a gradual Subordination in theſe 
Principles; I ſay a gradual Subordination, and that not 
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only of Order, but of Eſſence and Perfection: which is 

again another Argument that they held one ſupreme 

God, the firſt in their Triad above the other two 

Now this appears as to the ſecond Hypoſtaſis from this 
Repreſentation of en pm. or Platonick Hypo- 

theſis in the Zoroaſtrian Oracles 7 '* The Father or firſt 

Deity perfected all things, and deliver d them to the ſecond 

Mind, who is that whom the Nations of Men do commonly 

tale for the firſt ; that is, as Pſellm gloſſes on the 

words, the whole Generation f Mankind, being ignorant 

of the Paternal Tranſcendency, do commonly call this ſe- 

cond Mind the firſt God, they looking up no higher than to 

the immediate Architect of the World . Alſo as to. the 

third Hypoſtaſis, which they call'd q-ux3 or Soul, this 

they muſt needs Tok on as really inferior not only to 

the firſt but alſo to the ſecond, inaſmuch. as they fup- - 
pos'd it to be either an || immeazate Soul | of the corporeal 

World ; or, according to Numesins, it was the World 
it ſelf : and the fame is confirm'd by this Citation o 
Procius, out of the Chaldaick or Magick Oracles: 
** After or next below the Pater nal Mind, that is, the 
ſecond Hypoſtafis, I Pſyche dwell, And accordingly the 
fame Proclus and ſorne others of the Platonifts plainly 
underſtood this Trinity no otherwiſe, than as a certain 
Scale or Ladder of Beings in the Univerſe, or a gradual 
Deſcent of things from the firſt or higheſt by Reps 
downward lower and lower, ſo far as tothe Souls of "all 
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Animals: the direct tendency of which Notion, i; 
obſervable by the way, was to lay a foundation for in. 
faite Polytheiſm and Creature-worſhip; and accordino. 
ly theſe Pſendo- Platonick Pagans were the greateſt, it 
not the only publick and profeſs'd Champions, that 
dar'd to hold up the Bucklers againſt Chriſtianity ; one 
of whoſe chief Deſigus was to oppoſe and bear down 
the Pagan Idolatry. | „ 
Bur Tecondly we may obſerve a ſcepring Tritheiſm in 
the Triad of Plato himſelf, and of bis moſt antient and 
genuine Followers; Icallit only a ſceming Tritheiſm, 
becauſe tho it carry an appearance, according to* their 
manner of deſcribing it, of three co-ordinate Gods, 
ſhall we find it to be eaſily reconcilable with their belief 
of one ſupreme God: inaſmuch as rho, agreeably.tothe 
antient Cabala and Chriſtian Doctrine of the Trinity. 
they did indeed diſtinguiſh three Hypoſtaſes in x 
Godhead, yet did they not, with the ſpurious Platonif, 
aforeſaid, in earneſt aſſert three Gods, however ſome- 
times they did indeed uowarily uſe the word Gads; 
which is the leſs to be wonder'd at in Heatbegs, ſince 
Chaltidius, tho a Chriſtian and undoubtedly a Mono- 
theiſt, has likewiſe done the ſame, he calling the three 
Divine Hypoſtaſes, * 4 Chief, 4 Second, and 4 Third 
God. But to make it plain that Plato and his genuine 
Followers were no Tritheiſis, I ſhall firſt ſer down 
their Doctrine of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, and 
after that ſhew how they held notwithſtanding a Trinity 
in Unity. _ | | 
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Ipſius rei diſpoſitio talis mente concipienda eſt, originem quidem rerum 
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As to the former then, we find Plato in his Timaus 
tiling the * World a made or created Image of the eternal 
Gods ; by which eternal Gods he there doubtleſs meant 
that Td aero, T0 Ivbregov, x T9 Tiro, that firſt, ſecond 
and third, which in his ſecond Epiſtle to Dionyſiws, he 
makes to be the Principles of all thiogs ; that is, his 
Trizity of Divine Hypoſtaſes, by whoſe concurrent 
Efficiency, and according to whoſe Image and Likeneſs 
the whole World was made; for, ſays Euſebias, 
theſe things do the Interpreters of Plato refer to the 
frſt God, and to the ſecond Cauſe, and to the third, 


the Soul of the World. Accordingly Theodaret alfo tells. 


us in his Book de Principio, that Plotinus and Numenius 
explaining Plato's ſenſe, declare him to have aſſerted three 


Supertemporals or Eternals ; Good, Mind or Intellef, and 


the Soul of the Univerſe : he calling that r &1:90%, or 
Good, which to us is Father; that Mind or Intellect, which 
to w is Son or Word; and that Pſyche or « Power ani- 
mating and enlivening all things, which our Scriptures 
call the Holy Ghoſt. And theſe things, ſays he, as || Eu- 
ſebiu alſo intimates, were by Plato purloin'd from the 
Philoſophy and Theology of the Hebrews. To- make 
good which Teſtimonys we, find Plotinwe. himſelf de- 
claring, “ That this World. is an Image always iconis d 
and perpetually renew'd, as the Image in 4 Glaſs, of that 
frſt, ſecond and third Principle, which are always. ſtund- 
ing, that is, fix d in Eternity and never made. To 
which may be added what he concludes elſewhere, that 
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there can be neither more nor fewer Divine Hpoſtaſs, 
or Principles than three: We ought nor, ſays he, 20 
entertain any other Principles, nor yet fewer than - 
* theſe three; for he that will contract the number ang 
make fewer of them, muſt of neceſſity either ſap. 
« poſe Soul and Mind tobe the ſame, or elſe Mind and 
« the firſt Good: but that all theſe three are diverſe 
from one another, has been often demonſtrated by us. 
Thus far we have a Specimen of the true and genuine 
Platonick Doctrine about the Divine Triad; from 
which it appears that the P/atoniſts were us'd to ſpeak 
of the eternal Nature, which always is and was never made, 
but was it ſelf the Principle of all ather things, not only 
ſingularly, as we Chriſtians do, but often in the Pa- 
ganick way, plurally allo; I ſay in the Paganick way, 
or according to the cuſtom of the Heathens, who were 
likewiſe wont to call many inferior Beings by the name 
of Gods, tho in earneſt they held but one ene God. 
And thus ſhall I make it evident that Plato's three Gods, 
which Term he unwarily us'd inſtead of Hypoſtaſes, 
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i were really underſtod by him to be but one. © But before 
\ I proceed todo this directly, I ſhall firſt conſider a ſeem- 
1 ing difficulty, which lies in the way ; an examination 
HH whereof will give usa yet further inſight into the Doc- 
. trine of the Platonick Triad. Now this ſeeming dimh- 
v culty is, that Plato and his Followers aſſerted an eſſential 
i! Dependance of the ſecond Fypoſtaſis upon the firſt, as 
i alſo of the third both upon the firſt and ſecond, together 


with a gradual Subordination in them; the chief ground 
of which Doctrine is that fundamental Principle of 
their Theology, that there-is but-one Original of all 
things, and only * one Fountain of the Godhead; from 
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whence all other things, whether temporal or eternal, 
created or uncreated, were deriv'd. And therefore, 
ay they, the ſecond Hypoſtaſis of the Trinity, ſince it 
muſt accordingly derive its whole Being from the firſt, 

25 the UH from the 53,” the Splendar from the j 
original Light, muſt alſo have an eſſential Dependence 1 
upon the lame,” and 'conſequently a 'gradual Subordi- i 
nation in it. And the fame, to uſe the words of Plo- 
tinu, is alſo to be ſaid of the Third: Prrſect Intelecꝭ, 
ſays he, generates Soal; and it being perfect "muſt . need; 
generate. for ſo great 4 Pomer could not remain barren : 
hut that which is here begotten alſo cannot be greater than 
its Begetter, but muſt needs be inferiour to it, as being 
the Image thereof To this way he added" 4 Paſſage of 
Amelius cited by Proclus, wherein he ſtiles the firſt of 
the three Hypoſtaſes TW he, him that i tlie ſecond, 
70 "ile, him that hath , the third, 1d dea, him that 
ſees : in which Expreſſions, tho peculiar to, himſelf, 
he denotes an eſſential Dependence 0 Subordination 

in them. But tho the Plaraniſts do commanly affirm 

their ſecond Hypoſtaſis to 177 heen begotren ſrom their 

fr, and the third from the firſt "and ſecond; het do 

they by no means underſtand thereby any; ſuch Gene- - 
ration as that of Men, where the Father, Son. and 
Grandſon, hen adult àt leaſt, have no eſſential De- 
pendence upon one ariother, or any Kr Sybordi- 
nat ion in their Nature, but ate all perfectly co-cc val 
and alike abſolute: becauſe this is but an imperlec 
Generation, Where that which is begorten does nor 
receive its whole Briog originally from that which 
did beget, but from God and Nature the Beget ter being 
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but a Channel or Inſtrument, and having been bimſa! f 
before begotten or Lene T. by ſome — » Whereas 
the. fr ſf Divine Hypoſtaſis is altogether unbegorten 
from any other, he being the ſole Principleand Original 
of all t ings; and therefore mult the ſesand need; 
derive its Eſſence from him, and be generated after 
another manner, namely in a way of natural Ems 
nation, as Light is from the Sun; and conſequently, 
tho co-eternal, muſt have an eſſential Dependence on 
him, and gradual Subordination to him. And this is 
the Point, which I am now to clear: the Platonifs 
thus making a Dependence and Subordination in their 
Divine Hypoſtaſes, ſurely ( ſome will object) they 
could not acknowledg em to be one and the {ame God, 
But on the contrary, the Plaroniſis themſelves do upon 
this very account, and no other, declare all theſe: thre: 

to be but ove Divinity; even becauſe they have an 
eſſential Dependence and Subordination in them; the 
ſecond being but the Image of the firſt, and the third 
the Image both of the fr# and ſecond. Whereas 
were theſe three ſuppos'd to be perfectly coequal, 
and to have no eſſential Dependence one upon ano- 
ther, they could not by thele Platoniſts be concluded 
to be any other than three co- ordinate Gods, haviag only 
a Generical or Specifical Identity, and ſo no more one 
than#bree Men are one Man: a thing, which the Pagan 
Theology is utterly abhorrent from, as that which is 


inconſiſtent with the pet ſedt Monarchy of the Un- 


verſe, and highly derogatory from the Honour of che 
ſupreme God and firſt Cauſe. - For example, ſhould 
three Suns appear in the Heaven all at once with co- 
equal Splendor, and not only ſo, but allo be concluded, 
that tho at firſt der ivd and kindPd from one, yet they 
were now all alike wbfolure and independent; * 

three 


— 
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chap. 5. of Atheiſm confuted. 715 
three could not ſo well be thought to be one Sun, as 


three that ſhould appear gradually differing in their 
Splendor ; two of em being but Particles of the other, 


and eſſentially dependent on it: foraſmuch as the 


ſzcond would be but the reflected Image of the frf, 


and the third but the ſecond refrafted. At leaſt thoſe 
three co-equal Suns could not ſo well be thought to be 
one thing, as the Sun and its firſt and ſecondary Splen- 
dor ( which can neither be beheld without the Sun, 
nor the Sun without them) might be accounted one 
and the ſame thing. So that methiaks the Platonifts 
ſeem to have meant no-more by the Subordination and 
Dependence of the ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes (how- 
ever their Similitude, tho one of the beſt they could 


think of among created things, and accordingly made 


uſe of by * Athanaſius himſelf, does not come up to 
their full meaning) than that the + is greater than 
the ſecond, and the ſecond than the ird; tho not by 
Nature or any eſſential Perfection, but, as a + Learned 
Chriſtian writes (in reference to the Subordination of 
the Son) Auctoritate fold, with reſpe@ to the Original 
of one and Yother, in that the ſecond is from the f»f, 
the third from the firftand ſecond, and not, vice werſd, 
the firſt from _— or the ſecond from the third. 
Thus is their Doctrine ſet down by Plotinw : | That, 
lays he, which is always perfett, generates what is eternal; 
and that which it generates, is always leſs than it ſelf. 
What ſbal we then ſay of the moſt abſolutely perfect 
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Being of all t- Does: that produce nothing from itſelf 
Or rather does "it not produce the greateſt F all thing, 
after it? Now the greateſt of all things, aſter the moſt 
abſolutely perfect Being; is Mind or Intelect, and this 
ſecond to it. For Mind beholdeth this a4 its Father, and 
ſtandot hi in.need. of nothing elſe beſides it mhereas tha 
firſt Principle ſtandethin necdof no Mind or Intellett; "and 
this is ſecond to it. For Mind beholdeth this as its Father, 
and ſtandeth in need of nothing elſe beſides it: whereas that 
firſt Principle ſtandethi in need of | no Mind or Tnrillea: 
What is generated from that which is better than 'Mind, 
muſt needs be Mind or Intellect; berauſe Mind is better 
than all other thing t, they being all in order of Nature 
after it and junior to it, as Plyche it ſelf or the fiſt 
Soul; for this is alſo the Word or Energy of Mind, 
that is the Mord and Energy. of the firſt Good. From 
which account it appears that the 'Plafronifts deny 
nothing to the ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes, which 
they aſcrib'd to the fir, but only Self- exiſtence or U 
origination, which notwithſtanding they granted to em 
as they were abſolutely God, tho not as they? were rela» 
tively Hypoſtaſes :- and indeed a Denial of ir to 'em in 
this latter ſenſe, eſpecially, conſidering withal their 
ſuppos'd manner of Generation and Proceſſion; ' does by 
no means infer a Tritheiſm; but even in the Judgment 
of Chriſtians, thoſe great Aſſertors oþ a Divine Mo- 
narchy, is very well reconcilable with the Unity of 
the Godhead, Accordingly Athauaſius himſelf, St. Be 
fat, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chryſoſtom, with 
ſeveral others of the Larins, do interpret this Siying 
of our Saviour, My Father i, greater than I, to be 
{poken not of þis Humanity, but even his Divinity: 
Lo this pur poſe likewiſe St, Hilary is very, exprels;. Re 
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Chap. . of Atheiſm conſuted. 


Fir 


Io not, ſays he, equalize or conform the Son, but under- 


* 


ind him to be ſubject or inferior to the Father. And to 
name no more particulars,” we have this general Teſti- 
mony of Petavius concerning the Antients, That F'rhe. 
Father is in a right Catholictk manner affirn'd by moſt of 
the Antients to be greater than the Son, and he is com- 
monly ſaid alſo to be before him in reſpect of Original. 
And our Learned Dr. Ball lays down and makes good 


this Theſis in the place before cited: That 2s well the - 


Ante as Poſt-Nicene Fathers unanimouſly held that God 
the Father was greater than God the Son, even as to 
his Divinity. But notwithſtanding this Gradation of 
the ſecond, and lor the ſame reaſon of the third Hypo- 
fiſis, no one can deny but that theſe Fathers both did 
and might very well at once aſſert the Upzty of the 
Godhead : nor do: we find juſt-ground to deny the. 
lame of Plato and his Orthodox Followers, who, like 
the Chriſtians, diſtinguiſh betwixt 'ovria and TrSdce, 


the Eſſence of the Godhead and the different Hypoſtaſes 


or Per ſonalitys thereof; 27 making” Eſſence or Sab. 
face to differ from Ihpoſtaſis, as T3 noms from 13 8. 
war, that which is common" and general from that 
which is proper and particular and thus their three 
Hypoſtaſes might be Homo ouſian, Coeſſential, and 
Coequal as to the lame common Nature of the Godhead, 
and be indeed ane 'Wody tho they were diſtin and 
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greater or leſs than one another, as to their Perſona, 
litys and manner of ſubſiſting. Which latter, as we 
have before obſerv'd, might well be ſuppos'd by em; 

becauſe that which is originally of it {elf aud underiy' 

| | from any other, muſt needs have ſome Pre-eminence 
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Superiority over that, which derives its whole Being 

and Godſhip from it; as the Jas Hypoſtalis does 
from the firſt, and the third from the firſt with the 
} ſecond. And in this ſenſe Plotinw ſays particularly of 
is the firſ# Hypoſtaſis, * That it muſt needs be the mo 
{ powerful of all Beings ; and Macrobius, that it is Omny. 
} potentiſſimus Deus, the moſt Omnipotent Gad; by which 
he did not mean to deny that the ſecond and third 
| Hypoſtaſes were omaipotent too, but only imply d 
| that they were not ſo in a perfect Equality 4d intre, 
or as within the Deity, compar'd with eachother; they 
being not able to produce the firſt, as the firſt did the 
* ſecond, and that, together with the ſecond, the third : 
© however notwithſtanding ad extra, and outwardly or 
f abſolutely, they were equally omni potent, as being but 
1 one and the ſame God, The om Platonifts held 
e 
, 


no further Szbordination of their Hypoſtaſes, than 
what was unavoidable in regard to the Original of the 
ſecond and the third, and what was abſolutely needful 
to keep up ſome Diſtinction, yet fo as not to infer-#hree 
co-ordinate Gods, but [till to maintain the Unity of the 
Godhead ; they ſuppoſing the Divine Eſſence to proceed 
to the three Hypoſtaſes: which Eſſence, like all others, 
being notwithſtanding indivilible, che Hypoſtaſes ſub- 
ſiting in it muſt needs be one and the ſame God. 
Which that the genuine Platoniſts did bold, having, 28 
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Chap. 5. of Atheiſm confuted. 319 
1 think, taken eff a ſeeming difficulty touching the 
Subordinat ion of the ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes, I 
come now more directly to ſne ; and that as far as in 
a caſe of this nature, they could by words expreſs their 
meaning, they ſuppos'd a Trinity in the Unity of the 
| Godhead ; I ſay as far as they could by words express 

their meaning, while being cautious that the Hypo- 
ſtaſes as ſuch might not be confounded, ſtill chey 
aſſerted ſuch a cloſe Con junction between em as is no 
where elſe to be found, and as muſt needs infer em to 
have meant that they were but one Gad. To this pur- 
poſe let us hear Plot ins: Intella, ſays he, © ſaid to 
bchold the fir ſt Good, not & if it were ſeperated from it, 
but only becauſe it u after it, but ſo as that there is nothing 
hitween them; as neither is there between Intelle# and 
Soul. Every thing which is begatten, deſires and loves 
that which begat ic; eſpecially when theſe two, that which 
lex at and that which is begotten, are alone, and nothing 
beſides them. Moreover, when that which begat is abſo- 
tutely the beſt thing, that which is immediately begotten 
from it, muſt needs cobere intimately with it, and ſo 85 ts 
be ſeparated from it onlyby Alterity. Wiiich is all one as 
if he ſhould have ſaid, that theſe three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes are lo intimately copjoin'd together and united 
with one another, as that they are tantum nov, only nor 
the very ſelf-ſame: and therefore tho their Triad of 
Hy poſtaſes in this ſenſe wall not very well admit of the 
Epithet Tauto-aufien or Mono-oufian, which Terms 
would ſeem too much to ſtraiten the Diſtinction of 
them, and to confound em all in ane Hhpoftefis, and 
were therefore diſown'd and diſclaim'd by the anticnt 
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Fathers of the Chriſtian Church; yet methinks' it wil 
admit of the Term Homo-onſian, which implies indead 


a Community of 'Nature in the Divine Effence, ſo x; 
that the Hypoſtaſes ſubſiſting in it are co-eſſential oe _ 
co-equal, and agree all in one; tho at once by their parti: 

they are diſtinguiſh'd between themſelves: for thus is 
the word Homo · ouſian undei ſtood by * Plotinus, he 
making 73 6kesnoand oven to be ſynonymous; a; 
when ſpeaking of the Soul he ſays, that it is Se ues N 
nſyivacys, Td d. that it is fall of Divine things by 


with them. Nor was Athanaſius himſelf a ſtranger to 
this ſignification of the Word, he affirming in like 
manner + T& Md Evo ouosne x, oily" Th duTi\y, 
that the Branches are Homo ouſian, that is, co-eſſential 
or conſubſtantial, and congentrous with the Vine or with 
the. Root thereof 5 and agreeably to this he uſes the 
words 5uoywns, oled and guopbic, indifferently for 
Uh in lundry places. 
But this Co- eſſentiality or Unity of the three Hypo- 
ſtaſes will yet more plainly appear, if we conſider 
further, that the Platoniſts declar d em to be & q a, 
abſolutely indiviſible and inſeparable, as the Splendor is 
indiviſibly join'd with the Light or San; which Simili- 
tude alſo At hauaſiu himſelf frequently uſes to the ſame 
purpoſe. '- Again, the Platoniſts ſeem likewiſe to at. 
tribute to their three Divine Hypoſtaſes juſt ſuch an 
Emerges, Circumixſeſſion or mutual In- being, 28 
Chriſtians do: for as their ſecond and third Hy poſtaſes 
muſt needs be in the firſt, as being therein virtually 
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contain'd ; 


contain'd; ſo muſt the firft likewiſe be in the ſecond 
4 , they being asit were but two other Editions 
ar it ſelf gradually diſplay'd and expanded. But 
o2c2): of this more particularly, the firſt muſt needs 
de :n the ſecond, the r ay&:9% in the vss, the Good in 
+ 14/44, and ſo both of em really one and the ſame 
od: becauſe the common Notions of all Mankind 
0 artriluute Underſtanding and Wiſdom to the Deity 
g 4ccording to the Principles of Plato, Plotinus, and 
»:hers, the Deity does not properly underſtand any 
„en, but in the fecond Hypoſtaſis, which is the Mina 
dom of it. And the Emperichoreſis or Circum- 
fn 0 the ſecond and third Hypoltaſes was thus 
te 1titnaced by Plato, when having ſpoken of that 
Nine iſdomand Mind, which orders all things in 
the worid, he adds : * But Wiſdom and Mind can never 
Haft Soul, that is, cannot act without it; where- 
ne Nature of Jupiter 0 at once contain d both 4 
eh Mind anda Minh Soul: Here he makes a - 
»1;-» to be both the ſecond and third Hypoſtaſes of his 
, 13; and 4vx9 Mindand Soul; and conſequently 
hole two to be but owe God + which , or Mind is allo 
aid to be wer, that is, of the ſame kind and co- 
e{.cnt1al with the firſt Caule of all things. To which 
| 0d, chat as the firſt Platonick Hypoſtaſis, which is it 
laid to be above Mind and Wiſdom, is properly wiſe 
d underſtanding in the nod! ſo do both the frf 
and the ſecond move and act in the third: fo that the 
#n:irenefs of the whole Divinity is made up of theſe 
three together, which have all Aar iegyrinv, one and the 
ame Energy or Action ad extra, tho in point of re- 
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lation ad intra they differ among themſelves, Apain 
theſe three Divine Hypoſtaſes, Good, Mind, and , 
are ſaid by the Platoniſts to be one od or Divinity, ju 
in the ſame manner as the Centre, immovable Diſtance, * 
and movable Circumference of a Sphere'or Globe are all 
eſſentially one Sphere or Globe. Thus Plotinas ex. 
preſly writing of the third Hypoltalis or Pſyche, This 
e Pfſyche or * third Hy poſtaſis, lays he, is a venerabt> 
© and adorable thing allo, it being the Circle fitted to 
« the Centre, an indiſtant Diſtance, foraſmuch as it i; 
no corporeal thing; for thele things are juſt fo as if 
“ one ſhould make the «34.99 or firſt Good to be the 
© Centre of the Univerſe ; in the next place Mind or 
« Intelle& to be the immovable Circle of Diſtance; 
and laſtly Soul to be that which turns found, or the 
* whole movable Circumference, acted by Love or 
* Delire. Wherefore theſe three Platonict Hypo- 
ſtaſes ſeem to be really nothing elſe, but infinite 
Goodneſs, infinite Wiſdom, and infinite active Love 
and Power, not as mere Qualitys. or Accideats, but ag 
ſubſtantial things that have tome kind af Subordiaation 
one to anocher, all concurring rdge:tter to: make up one 
Divinity, juſt as the Centre, ummovable Diſtance, 
and movable Circumference concurrently make up 
one Sphere, and are co-eſfential to it; or, as they ſome - 
times make the Compariſon, juſt as the Root, Stock, 
Boughs or Branches are co-efſential with an entice 
Tree : by which Similitude, as I have before noted, 
Athanaſius himſelf does alſo illuſtrate the Trinity in 
Uaity. | 145 
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ne treat of things eternal or ſuch as always are, we attri- 
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But again it may be yet further preſum'd that tbe . 
pſatoniſis held their three Hypoſtaſes.to be but . one. G + 
ſ-om their applying ſuch Attributes to . them, Il 
are incommunicable to any other, but the one ſupreme. - 16 
God ſuch are Eternity (which is Plato's diſtiaGive It 
Character of God and the Creature) neceſſary Sd 1 
4 Univerſality or Infinity. As to the former of which 10 
attributes, I need not repeat what has been often men» | 
tion'd, that Plato acknowledg'd axe. eternal Being, it {1 
being, as Proclus expounds bis mind on the beginning 
of the Timeus, * either one of our common MWotiont, or. 
i thine Mathematically demonſtrable, that there maſt be 
[omet 1g eternal or which was never made, but always as, 
1nd b:d no beginggng 3 and what elſe is this but God, 
the n by way of eminener, che T Fountain of the 
Godhead, the Monad or fiſt Hy poſtaſis in the Platonick 
7:44, which agreeably to this is ſtil'd in the Sept int 
Tragſlatiockof the Moſaick Writings 0 "Qu, he that truly 
„as being unereated and never made. But it being 6 2-5 
:i0n2ble that Plato held the Eternity of bis Jr Yo aſis, 
I paſs on to his ſecud. Now that this, tho ſaid to have 
ch gcnstated, ' that 16, o have proceeded by way af 
EHu tion from the firſt call'd v aya3r, the Gand, yet 
was acknowledg'd to have been eternal or without 
beginning, might be prov'd by many expreſs Teſti. 
mon ys ol the moſt genuine Platoniſs; Platin Writes. 
thus concerning it: ¶ Let all temporal Generatian be quite, 
band from our Thoughts (peaking of Mind) whilſt 


b1cing Generation to them only in reſpect of Cauſalitꝭ and 
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generated a certain Mind incomprehenſible to Mortals; i, © 
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Order, but not of Time. To which may be added thi, 
Teſtimony of Porphyriw in St. Cyril: Plato, ſays he. 
thus declares conterning the firſt Good, that from it wa, 


which, ſubſiſting iy it ſelf, are contain d the things thu 
truly are, and the Eſſences of all Reings. This is the firſt Fa- 
and pulchritude it felſ, which proceeded or ſprung out of Gag 
from all Eternity as its Cauſe, but notwithlauding after 
a pecnliar manner, 4s ſelf begotten and as its own Parent. 
For it was not begotten from that, as any way. mov d 10- 
wards its Generation; but it proceeded from God as it 
were felf-begoitenly : And that not from any temporal 
Beginning, there being as yet no ſuch thing as Ting. 
Nor when Time was afterwards made, did it any way elt 
him; for Mind i: _—_ timeleſs and alone eternal. To 
this purpoſe Socrates the Eccleſiaſtick Hiſtorian tells 
us, that + Plato 20 where affirms his firſt and ſecond 
Canſe (as he was wont to call em) to have had any Begin. 
ning of their Exiftence ; and Origen, a ſtrict Platoniſ, 
as well as Chriſtian, every where confeſſeth the Son 19 be 
co-eternal with the Father. To which may be filly 
added this famous Paſſage of Amelia, contemporary 
with Plotinws, recorded by Euſebius, St. Cyril, and 
Theoaorer”; W of the ſecond Hy poſtaſts, 
he ſays, That hir was” the Logos or Word, by whon 
exiſting from ' Eternity, according to Heraclitus, all 
things were made; and whom that Barbarian alſo placeth 
in the Rank and Dignity of 4 Principle, affirming him 10 
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have been with God, and to be God, & c. Which Platonick 
Doctrine amounts to this Acknowledgment of Dionyſius 
F 4lex1nsria, approv'd of by Athanejiue, That (God is 
in et-»14] Light, which never began, and ſhall never ceaſe 
e. wherefore there is an ethereal Splendor co exiſtent - 
ul» with him, which had no beginning neither, but was 
4 generated by him, ſbining aut before him. 
But couching the third Hy poſta ſis call'd Saul, it may 
de 0u-81on'd by ſome, whether Plato held the Eternity 
iter no; becauſe in his Time, tho he acknow- 
ſeclgd it to be ſenior to the World, yet does he ſeem to 
Attribute a temporary : Generation or Nativity to it. 
Veverthelels it is no way probable, that Plato's third 
P;inciple of all things, in his Epiſtle to Dionyſius; and 
that P/3ch2 or Soul of his, which is the only God, and 
which in his Tenth de Legibus he goes about to prove 
204inſt Atheiſts, ſhould ever not have been; and there- 
ore it is maſt reaſonable to compound this buſineſs thus, 
ſoppoſing with Plotinw and others, that Plato held 
2 double Soul, one tyudopior Or mundane, which is as it 
were che concrete Form of this corporeal World, and 
«hereby this World is properly made an Animal and a 
uon or created God ; another ph, ſupre mundane 
or ſeparate, and which is not fo much the Form, as the 
Artificer of the World. The firſt of which two is 
term'd by Piotiam the Heavenly Venus, + « certain 
ſckar ate Subſtance which does not at all partake of Matter, 
« the Fable intimated, when it call'd it Motherleſs; and 
„gain he ſays of it, That 2% Soul can never fall, it 
reirg much more cloſely united and connetted with that: 
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immovable Mind or Inteleft, from which it was bepy:. 
ten, than that Light which is circumfus d about the Sup 
i connected with the San. But the ſecond heterms þ 
lower Venw, or that which in the Fable is ſaid to hae 
been begotten from Jupiter himſelf, the ſuperior Soul 
of the World, and Diose a wateriſh Nymph. Where. 
fore we conclude that tho this fower mundane Soul might, 
according to Plato, have a temporary Production to- 
gether with the World or before it; yet that other 
ſuperior and moſt divine Soul, which Plotings calls the 
Heavenly Venus and Love, the Sow of Chronos or Mind, 
without « Mother, and which was truly the third Hypo- 
ſtaſis of Pleto's Trinity, was eternal and without be 
ginning. But to conclude this Head, touching the 
Eternity of the three Hypoſtaſes, I ſhall only add two 
more general Teſtimonys concerning it: the firſt is of 
Plato himſelf, in his ſecond Epiſtle to Dionyſias; where 
after he had mention'd his Firft, Second, and Third, 
that is, his Trinity of Divine Hypoſtaſes, immediately 
lubjoins theſe Words:“ The Mind of Man, as par- 
* turient, has always a great deſire to know what thele 
* things are, and to that end does it look upon chings 
* cognate to it, which are all inſufficient, imperfect 
* and heterogeneous. f But in that King of all things, 
* andin the other ſecond and third, which I ſpake of, 
there is nothing of this kind; that is, nothing like 
to theſe created things. The other Teſtimony is 
this of Athanaſius, who affirms concerning the Pla- 
topicks, that tho they deriv'd the ſecond. Hypoſtaſis of 
their Trinity from the firſt, and the third from the 
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ſecond, ver they ſoppos d both their ſecond and third 
11\19/1+/cs to be uncreated; and therefore does he ſend 
be 41:25 to School thither, who becauſe there is but 
012 los, one ſelf- originated Being, would unskil- 
fully conclude, that the Word or Son of God muſt 
chereforc needs be a Creature. Thus in his Book con- 
ccrning che Decrees of the Wicene Conncil, The 
Aung, lays he, borrowing the word 'ayiwiles from 
the Pagans, who acknpwledg only one ſuch, make 
© that « pretence to rank the Word or Son of God, 
+ who is the Creator of all, amongſt Creatures or 
« Things made. Whereas they ought to have learn'd 
+ the right ſignification of that word A), from 
* thoſe very — who gave it them, and 
ho, tho acknowledging their ſecond Hypoſtaſis of 
Mind or Intellect to be deriv'd from the firſt call'd 
on, or the Good, and their third Hy poſtaſis 


* 


raſbꝗ Soul from the ſecond, nevertheleſs doubt not to 


 afhrm them both to be * Ai or uncreated, knows 
© ing well that hereby they detract nothing from the 
„Majo of the firſt, from whom theſe two are de- 
"714d, Wherefore the Arians ought ſo to ſpeak as 
* che Platomiſts do, or elſe to ſay nothing at all con- 
© cerning theſe things, of which they are ignorant. 

i he ſecond incommunicable Attribute apply'd to the 
rec Hypoſtaſes, and which therefore proves em to 
hut one God, is neceſſary Exiſtence. Now to this pur- 
pole the Platoniſts aſſert that che firſt Hypoſtaſis can no 
072 exiſt without the ſecond, nor the firſt and ſecond 
withciut the third, than original Light can exiſt without 
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its Splendor, Coruſcation, and Effalgency : according 
/ by this Compariſon do they moſt frequeatly illaft 
this Doctrine; the firſt Hy poſtaſis being like the 8 
the Fountain of Light; the ſecond being like io that rad) 
Effulgency, which immediately encompaſſing them is 
held together with them, and, as the Aſtronomers tell 
augments their apparent Diameter, and makes it big 
than the true, as they are beheld thio Teleſc 


: . . Opes, cutty 
off their luxuriant and circumambient Rays; thee 


being reſembl'd to the remoter and more diſtant Splexidp 
which circling, ſtill gradually decreaſes.” Thus Pia 
concerning the firſ# and ſecond Hypoſtaſis : * How; Wt 
he, ſhould we conſider this ſecond Hypoſtaſis orbermiſe, thas 
as 4 confus d Splendor, which encompaſſeth the Body of 3 
Sun, and from that always remaining, is perpetially pou 
rated anww? and of the third he ſays, that it is; what 
which moveth about Mind or Intellef?, the Light of 
Eftulgency thereof, and its Print or Signature, which ul 
ways depends non it ard acts according to it. Which 
kind of Similitudes, as ſenſibly making for the Belief: of 
a Trinity in Unity, were frequently us'd by the antient 
Fathers of the Chriſtian C huren. 
But thirdly I fay, that as the three Divine aſt 
were held by the Platoniſis to be eternal and inecelſlari 
exiſtent, io are they plainly ſuppos'd by em to be #n> 
verſal, which is ſuch an Epithet, as can agree to none 
but the one ſupreme God: 10aſmuch as I here underſtind 
by it, chat they being both infinite and omnipotent, did 
both make and do till rule over all things, and con- 
tain or gomprehend the whole World under em 
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thus are they expreſly ſtil'd in general, * Principles, 


5, and Opificers of the World; they being, accor- 


to the genuine and moſt antient P/atonick Doc- 


4 as Ficinus more than once declares the Te- 


hereof; and before him Proclw, .|| Al things, ſays 
lepend upon the firſt One by Mind and Soul. Again 
articular, that the Platoniſts held their firſ# Hy- 
ſis to be a Principle and Governour of all things, 
nqueſtionable ; and as to the ſecond, this they 
times term, as our Goſpel does, A6yor, Reaſon or 
d, as well as wy or Mind, and likewiſe the Son 
e firſt, and affirm'd it to be the Artificer and Cauſe 
le whole World; this, as Proclus tells us, was com- 
ly meant by Plato, that ** the Opsficer. was In- 
: and we find him himſelf declaring io bis 


Again, it is affirm'd by Amelius in the place 
e-mention'd, that this [||| wes the NV or Word, 
hom all things were made; and that whatſoever was 
, was Life and Being in him. Agreeably to this 
Auſtin writes concerning a. Platoniſt in his time 
„as Simplicianus, afterwards Biſhop of Milan, ba 

him, affirm'd (4) that the Beginning of St. John's 
el deſerv'd to be writ in Letters of Gold, and ſet 
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the Joint - Creators of all things beſides tbem- 


ebus, that ff Mind always rules over the whole Uni- 


it Epiſcopus, audire folebamuss aureis Literis conſcribendum. & 
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up in all the moſt eminent places throughout the Chriſ: 
tian Churches. Likewile Origen tells us that the ſecond 
Hypoſtaſis or So» of God was plainly ſpoken of by 
Plato in his Epiſtle to Hermias and Coriſcus, and there 
call'd by him“ rhe God of the whole Univerſe, and th, 
Prince of all things both preſent and future. © 
Moreover, as to the third Platonick Hypoſtaſis this 
alſo is often call'd by Amelius, Plotinus, and other 
Platoniſts, the Artifſcer or Opificer of the while 
World: likewiſe Plato himſelf ſpeaking of it in his 
Cratylus, beſtows the name of zeds, that is, of the 
ſupreme God upon it, and etymologizes the ſame from 
Gy, and adds theſe Words concerning it, that there i. 
nothing, which is more the Cauſe of Life to us and ul 
other Animals, than this Prince and King of all things; 
and that therefore God was call d by the Greeks zebs, be- 
cauſe it is by him that all Animals live. And that all 
this was meant properly by him of the third Hypoſtsfis of 
his Trinity call'd Saal, is manifeſt from thoſe words of 
his that follow, where he expounding the Poetick 
Mythology, makes zi; to be the Son of xe60; : || I; 
is agreeable, lays he, to Reaſon that its ſhould be the 
Progeny or Off-(pring of a certain great Mind, that is, 
of the ſecond ee and again he expreſly calls it 
the Inſpirer of all Life, and Creator of all Souls. 
Thus we find ſuch Characters apply'd to the three 
Platonick Hypoſtaſes, as being incommunicable, do 
plainly prove em to be but one God. To which it 
may be further added, that when God is fo often 
fpoken of in Plato ſingulatly, the word is not always 


to be underſtood of the fir ft. Hypoſtaſis only, but many 
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times of the firſt, ſecond, and third altogether,. ox that 
whole o or Divinity, which conſiſts or is made up 
of theſe three Hypoſtales. Which will more plainly 
appear from hence, that when the whole World is (aid 
in Plato to be the Image of the eternal Gods, as allo by 
Plotinus, of a firſt, ſecond, and third, by whim it is 
always produc d a nem, as the Image in a Glaſs; this is 
not to be underſtood, as if the World being tripartite, 
cach third part thereof was feverally produc'd or cre- 
ated by one of thoſe three; nor can it be conceiv'd 
how there ſhou'd be three really diſtin Creations 
of one and the ſame thing. Wherefore the World 
having but one Creation, and yet being created by 
thoſe three Divine Hy poſtaſes, it follows that they are 
all three really but owe Creator and ove God. Thus 
when both in Plato and Plotinus the Lives and Souls 
of all Animals, as Stars, Demons, and Men, are at- 
tributed to the third Hypoſtaſis, the higher and great Soul, 
as their Fountain and Cauſe, after a ecial Manner, ac- 
cording as in the Nicene Creed the Holy Ghoſt is ſtild 
the Lord and Giver of Life; this is not ſo ti be under- 
ſtood as if therefore the figlt and ſecond Hypoſtaſes were 
to be excluded from having any Cauſality therein. For 
the firſt is ſtil'd by Plato alſo * the Cauſe of «ll god 
things, and therefore. doubtleſs chiefly of Souls; and 
the ſecond is call'd by him. and others too, as we 
have before obſery'd, the f Cauſe, aud Artificer- of the 
whole World. Whence we conclude that Souls bein 

created by the joint Concurrence and Influence of theſe 
three Hypoſtaſes ſubordinate, they are all really but one 
and the ſame God: and thus it is expreſly affirm'd 
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by Porphyriw in St, Cyril, that the Eſſence of the Divi- 
nity proceeds or propagates it ſelf, by way of Veſast 
downwards, unto three Hypoſtaſes or Subſittences. The 
highe# God is T «ya90v, or the ſupreme Good; the ſecond” 
next after him is the Architect or Maker of the World; 
and the Soul of the World is the third: for the Divinity 
extendeth ſo far as to this Soul. And thus St. Cyril him. 
ſelf owns that the Platoniſts * ſuppoſing three Hhnoltaſes 
which have the nature of Principles in the Univerſe, to 
extend the Eſſence of the Godhead to em; and by conſe. 
quence conceive *em to be but one God. 

But after all perhaps *cwill be demanded what kind 
of Unity of the three Hypoſtaſes the Platoniſts meant, 
whether a ſpecifical or numerical? As to which I anſwer, 
that the true Plaronick Philoſophers have not expreſly 
declar*d their Minds touching either of theſe Unitys, but 
however they may be very probably concluded to have 
underſtood a numerical Unity : becauſe this alone would 
ſute with their main Hypotheſis of a firff Principle of 
all other Sings, and their ſteady Belief of one God. 
And accordingly I add, that if, as ſome think, they 
meant a ſpecifical Unity of the Divine Hypoſtaſes, then 
all I have been. ſaying is in vain, and to no purpoſe; 
it having been my principal drift to prove that the 
Trinity of Hypoltaſes, according to the Platoniſts, does 
not imply a Tritheiſm : Whereas if the Unity of em be 
but only fpecifical, it plainly infers a Tritheiſm or three 
Gods; which Inference, and therefore, I may fay, 
the Premiſe to it, Dr. Cudworth very truly, tho not 
conſiſtently with himſelf, affirms that the Platozifs 
were abhorrent from. Firſt, I ſay, that he affirms 
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this very truly, where having mention'd that the 
platoniſis held a Dependence and Subordination of the 
cond and third Hypoſtaſes, he intimates that other- 
wiſe they would have concluded *em to be three co-ordi- 
„e Gods, © having, fays he, only a generical or ſpe- 
« cifical Identity, and ſo no more one than three 
« Men are one Man; a thing which the Platonick 
« Theology is utterly abhorrent from, as that which 
« js inconſiſtent with the perfect Monarchy of the 
« Univerſe, and highly A from the Honour of 
« the ſupreme God and firſt Cauſe. In which words 
it is moſt plain that the Platoniſts, according to him, 
in no wiſe admitting of three co-ordinate Gods, both 
muſt and do therefore deny a ſpecifical Unity of their 
three Divine Hypoſtaſes.* . Wherefore this, I fay, he 
affirms very truly, tho as it appears afterwards, not 
conſiſtently with himſelf; becauſe elſewhere he plaialy 
affirms, T That © the Platoniſts dream'd of no ſuch 
& thing at all as one and the ſame numerical Eſſence or 
e Subſtance of the three Divine Hypoſtaſes. Here he 
unſays what was juſt before ſaid, and declaring the 
Platoniſts to deny a numerical, muſt needs "ſuppoſe 
em to have held a ſpecifical Unity of the Godhead. 
But this he does in a way not uſual to him, without 
citing one Authority; the reaſon of which is, becauſe 
I think there is none for it, the Plztonifts having not, 
as I before hinted, expreſly declar'd their minds: touch- 
ing either Unity: wherefore ic muſt be only from their 
Silence that the Doctor concludes em to have never 
dream?d of the fame numerical Eſſence of the three 
Divine Hy poſtaſes; while notwithſtanding upon bet- 
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ter grounds he might much rather have concluded the | 
contrary, The Platoniſts might have dreamed ot 
thought of this Unity, tho they never expreſiy de. 
clar'd their Thoughts; and I make no queſtion but 
that if the ſenſe of the Terms be rightly. ſtated, they 
much leſs dream'd of a ſpecifical Unity of the God. 
head, agd that the Doctor himſelf would not in earneſt 
deny that they did ſo. Accordingly again we find 
him compounding the matter * elſewhere ; in that he 
admits, © That the genuine Platoniſis ſuppoling.the 
&* three Hypoſtaſes of their Trinity to be all of them 
not only God, but alſo one God or one entire Divinity, 
upon this latter account the whole may be ſaid, that 
eis, truly ſaid alſo by them to have one ſingular or 
numerical Eſſence. But them be preſently flies off 
again, and adds this other Self- inconſiſtency, “ f That 
the Platoniſts no where ſuppoſe each of theſe thiee 
« Hy poſtaſes to be numerical the very ſame, or to 
« have no diſtin ſingular Eſſences of their own, 
ce this being in their Apprehenſions, directly contra: 
« dictory to their very Hypotheſis it ſelf, and all one 
« as if they ſhould affirm them indeed not to he 
three Hypoſtaſes but only one. According to which 
Words, if the three Hypoſtaſes do numerically differ, 
the Unity of em in the Godhead can be but ſpecifical; 
and this is that which he afterwards contends | for. By 
conſequence herein he again in truth infers em, ac- 
cording to his own ſenſe of the Term before-meation'd, 
to hold three Gods ; which yer in the -Sequel of the 
ſame || Paſſage he abſolutely denies in words that they 
ever did. Now what ſhall we ſay to all this? Were 
either the thoughtful Platoniſts, or the Learned Doctor 
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in giving an account of *em, guilty of a downright 
Cootradiction, in ſaying that the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes had one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, and 
that they had not; but only the ſame ſpecifical one? 
Or that they had only the ſame ſpecifical Eſſence, and 
that they had not; but alſo the ſame numerical one? 
Theſe Extremes are plainly contradictory, and cannot 
at once be truly affirm'd of the ſame thing, in the ſame 
reſpect, and after the ſame manner. How then ſhall we 
bring off the Platoniſts and the Doctor (ſuppoſing that 
they really fluctuated in this Point, as he does in his 
Account of *em) from the Imputation of this ſeeming 
Abſurdity and appearance of Falſhoodꝰ . 
Now this, I think, cannot otherwiſe be attempted, 
than by clearing the Ambiguity of the Terms, Speci- 
fecal and Numerical; which being made uſe of ſome- 
times in one ſenſe, ſometimes in another, have occa- 
ſion'd theſe ſeeming Contradictions and Self-inconſiſten- 
cys. Touching the former, namely rhe word Speciffcal, 
the Doctor in the Paſſage firſt cited, where he aſſerts, 
that according to the Platoniſts, the Admiſſion of a 
Generical or Specifical Unity only of the three Hypoſtaſes, 
would infer three co-ordinate Gods; à thing, lays he, 
which the Platonick Theology 5: utterly abhorrent from. 
The Doctor, I fay, in this Paſſage, underſtands the 
Term Sprcifical in a true Logical Senſe, as ſignifying 
that which is predicable of more that are under it, au- 
merically differing from each other, that i, of more Indi- 
viduals : according to which Senſe of the word, were 
the Unity of the Divine Hypoſtaſes only Specifical, 
then would God himſelf be a Subſtantia ſecunda, like 
Homo or Man in reference to the Individuals of Human 
kind ; and the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, three Individual 


Gods, ſubjected to an univerſal Godhead, as the — 
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of them : but this he very well ſays that the Placa 


were abhorrent from. | . M4 

Again I add as touching the word Numerical; wii 
he ſays “ that the genuine Platoniſts holding the this 
Hypoſtaſes of their Trinity to be all of em not only Ga 
but alſo one God or an entire Divinity; upon this arcauy 
the whole may be ſaid alſo by them to have one ſingular; 
numerical Eſſence. Here he alſo takes the word Ne 
merical in a true Logical Senſe, as denoting the Godheal 
to be a Subſtantia prima, which is wot affirm'd. of 
Subject, or is not predicable of any Inferiors, differing 
Eſſentia, that is, of whom it can be ſaid that the BE 
ſence of one is not alſo that of another: and in ui 
ſenſe, according to him, the Platoniſts might ſay, that 
the three Divine Hypoſtaſes (tho otherwiſe diltins 
guiſh'd amongſt themſelves) have one and the fame 
numerical Eſſence, But whereas he again ſeems. 
contradict this in ſaying elſewhere, that the Plata 
never dream d of any 7 thing as one and the ſame was 
merical Eſſence or Subſtance of the three Divine Hyjw: 
ſtaſes; and that they no where ſuppoſe the three Di 
Hppoſtaſes to have no diſtinct ſingular Eſſences of thei 
own, &c F. becauſe this would be in effe# to affirm "emis 
be not three Hypoſt «ſes but only one; and therefore would 
needs have it, that they muſt have held only a ſpecifical 
Identity of the Hypoſtaſes. Here I perceive him coke 
under a Miſtake, at leaſt of Terms, in fi ſt making no" 
diſtinction between Divine Hypoſtaſes and Individuals; 
the latter of which do differ zamero, that is, have their 
_ diſtin ſingular Eſſences, and are ſubjected to the ſame: 

Species; but the former as ung in the Divige 
Eſſence neither can be nor were ſuppos'd even by 
the Platoniſis to differ numero, or to have their 
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inct ſingular Eſſences, but only their diſtinct Perſo- 
ys, that is ſore certain Notes or Propertys, a 
were individuating Circumſtances, by which they 
xAively differ amongſt themſelves, ſo 45 not 70 be 
and the ſame Hypoſiaſis, tho, abſolutely ſpeaking, 
have one and the ſame numerical. Eſſence, and are 
ced one God. But this Divine Eſſence, becaule it is 
mon to and predicable of the three Divine Hypo- 
es (not three Individuals) the Doctor agreeably to 
former Miſtake does again illogically confound 
h ſpeciſical; I ſay illogically, becauſe tho the word 
mon be indeed very applicable in this caſe, yet the 
rd Specifical, if apply'd by the Doctor to the God- 
ad, in reference to the three Hypoſtaſes, according to 
> true logical or metaphyſical Senſe of it, would at once 
zue him to contradiQ what he had before faid ®, and, 
have already noted, would infer the Platoniſts to be 
itheiſts; neither of which can T believe that he did 
good earneſt, he being undoubtedly a Perſon of too 
uch judgment to be guilty of the former, and it 
ing his main driſt to diſprove the latter. Wherefore 
anting his inward Meaning to have been uniform and 
ght, I muſt needs beg leave to ſay that he was too 
ſe and unwary in the Uſage of Terms; and that had 
but ſtuck, in his Account of the Platoniſts, to the 
mer Diſtinction, which he I ſaid was made by them, 
at gcla, Eſſence or Subſtance, differs from bree, as 
xn from To na9' ear, that which i common and 
neral, from that which is proper and ſingular; ne 
iglit have ſet all at rights ia few words, and talk'd 
ore conſiſtently, without incurring the Suſpicion of 
eing a Tritheiſt himſelf, or of repreſenting the Pla- 
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ronifts as ſuch ; and withal might have ſav'd himſcis 
the great pains he has taken from p. 60 f. to almoſt the 
end of his fourth Chapter, to prove that the antient 
Fathers of the Chriſt ian Church were generaily of the 
ſame Perſuaſion, in that they alſo aſſerted no other 
than a ſpecifical Unity of three Divine Hypoſtaſes. Por 
tho it be granted, which is all that his Quotations and 
Realonings amount to, that they did i» words aſſeit 
only a ſpecifical Unity of the Divine Hypoſtaies; yer 
while they meant no more by ſpecifical, as is very fully 
ſhewn in the Introduction, than common or general, 
and held that the three Divine Hypoſtaſes, tho having 
a kind of Ind ividuatiou and Marks of a real Diſtinction 
between themſelves, yet were not abſolutely three In- 
dividuals, as they mult be, were they ſubje& or inte- 
rior to the Godhead as a Species, I cannot but look upon 
the whole of this Debate to be a mere Logomachy, or 
Contention about Words: becauſeI fay, it being plain, 
that the Fathers underſtood no more by ſpecifical than 
general or common, in apply ing it to the Unity of the 
three Divine Hy poſtaſes, or the Identity of the God. 
head as predicable of them, it does in no wile follow, 
that they hereby meant to exclude it from being what 
the Schoolmen and the preſent Church do generally 
hold, that the Divine Eſſence, tho ſomewhat looſly 
rerm'd Specifical in that ſenſe, yer is at once in a true 
and proper ſenſe the ſame numerical and ſfinguley 
Eſſence : ſeeing it may very well be ſuch in it ſelf, tho 
ic be withal common, and ſo as it were ſpecifical, in 
reference to the three Hypoſtaſes which ſubſiſt in it, 
and of which it is predicable. And thus alſo accor- 
dingly may the three Hypoſtsſes be & it were three Indi- 
viduals, in that they are ſubjeFed to the "Godhead, and 
have {ome ſpecial Notes of Diſtinction between them: 


ſelves, 


Chap. 5. of Atheiſm confuted. 339 
res. tho, abſolutely ſpeaking, they do not differ 
„annere, lo as not to have one and the ſame real Eſſence. 
They come as near to it indeed as is poſſible, in that 
their different Perſonalitys may be number'd, and ſo 
hey may be ſaid (which is all that the Fathers meant) 
0 difler ftomewhat like Individuals, tho not in exactly 
the very ſame manner. | 
4nd no more than this can, I think, be juſtly charg'd 
uber upon the Platoniſts or Fathers, without inferring 
'zn: to have been Tritheiſts; which even Dr. Cadmorth 
wilt not explicitly admit touching either of em; ar 
en {which makes for my preſent purpoſe) tho in the 
ficſt place he affirms em both alike to have held no 
other than only a ſpecifical Unity of the Godhead, and 
aſter that attempts to vindicate the former, if in the 
wrong, by the unanimous Conſent of the latter; yet 
again having drawn in ſome more eſpecially of the an- 
tient Fathers, as verbally aſſerting this in a plainer 
manner thanthe reſt, he then ſomewhat unfairly infers 
the Concluſion, as if the Premiſe had been underſtood 
by vm in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, and as when apply'd 
Gccared things, ſay ing that this Trinity of theirs 
* plainly ſeems to be no other than 4 kind of Tritheiſm, and 
that of Gods independent and co-ordinate too. But till, 
| {2y (which makes for my NN he does not thus 
rigidly interpret the Meaning of the Platoniſts, tho he 
ad before introduc'd 'em, as uttering the ſame. in 
words, namely, f that they no where ſuppoſe each of the 
three Hypoſtaſes to be numerically the very ſame Eſſence, or 
10 have no diſtinct ſingular Eſſences of their own, and by 
con'-quence that they held the nature of the Godhead 
n reference to its Predicability of them to be only ſpe- 
citical, However he now leaves the Fathers in the 
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looks on the Platonifts as exempred from this Chains 
and upon this very occaſion lays, * * That ſome woula 


therefore think that che antient and genuine Ply 


N 
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nick Trinity taken with all its Faults, is to beprefer'y 
before the Trinity of St. C and St, Gregory Mien 
and ſeveral other reputed Orthodox Fathers; ang te 
be more agreeable to the Principles both of Chiti. 
« enity and Reaſon. And again, ſeeming to recal 
what he had before in effect imputed to the Plaroniy, 
namely, that they aſſerted the Divine Hypoſtaſes to 
differ numerically, and conlequently not to agree in one 
and the ſame numerical, but only ſpecifical Eſſence of 
the Godhead (without which Imputation however, 
all his Apology for 'em from the Fathers would be an 
unpardonable Digreſſion, and not at all to the purpoſe) 
he ſays of them in another place; “ Whether this were 
* a Fault or no in em, that they did not Tuppoſe their 
Hypoſtaſes to be three Individuals under the fame 
ultimate Species, we leave others to judgÞ; where. 
dy he' implies it to have been a fault in the Fathers 
that they did ſo. But in what ſenſe the Fathers were 
chargeable with this J have more ſeaſonably and fully 
ſtated in the Introduction; and at preſent" laying bold 
of the latter Conceſſions of the Dodtor touching the 
Platoniſts, as making for my purpoſe, tho ſeemingly 
partial and inco2H[tent with what he ſaid of em before, 
I do from his own mouth, beſides the reaſons J urg'd for 
it before, conclude that the Piatoniſts, howtver they 
Paganically or according to Cuftom, or for want of a 
detter word, ſometimes call'd the three Divine Hypo- 
ſtaſes three Gods, and thereby imply'd 'em to be as it 
werc three Individuals, yet in earneſt underſtood em, 
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Chap. 5. of Atheiſm confuted. ., 34 
c relgectively difſtinguiſh'd among themſelves, to be 
ur one and the ſame numerical Eſſence, that is, one un- 
created God. © 7E 

Thy: upon the whole T have made it appear, that 
1c P2715 univerſally afferted one unmade ſupreme Deity ; 
«rd 114, as Irenaus ſpeaks, * they ſo ſerv'd the Crea- 
ec 114 thoſe who are wot Gods, rather than the Creator, 
that nor :thitanding they attributed the firſt place of the 
Deity io one certain ſupreme God, the Maler of this 
©n;Jcr/c: and in particular I have ſhewn that the Triad 
geuber of the ſpurious nor the genuine Platonifts does 
en wile imply a Tritheiſm, or three eternal, uncre- 
ned Cods, In making out which, as J have been üb- 
lig gro ate the reſpektive Accounts of this Triad, fo 
hercia by the way have I given the Reader to under- 
tand, that however ſome Perſons, even under the 
guaſhins of Chriſtianity, do queſtion this great Article 
of 2 Prinity in Unity, as if implying a Contradiction 
and Repugnancy to Reaſon; yet here we have a Set 
of Men, especially the true and genuine Plafoniffs, 
who making indeed the utmoſt ule of natural Reaſon, 
yet having no other Guide but that, even in this dark 
and difficult Point, excepting only a faint Tradition 
trom the Hebrews, have aſſerted, if not orthodoxly, yet -i 
very near the matter fo, this grand Myſtery of three | 
e1cr:112] Hypoſtaſes as the one Principle and Original of 
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the whole World. If they did not always ſpeak exactly 
of {> abſiruſe àa Subject, I do not much wonder, but do 
much rather wonder that, they ſhould think fo well, 
and apprehend ſo much of this incomprehenſibe Article, 
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242 The Reaſon and Philoſophy f 
without a ſpecial Revelation from above; and that, 1 
St. Cyril ſpeaks, * Plato (and by conſequence his ge. 
nuine Followers) was not altogether ignorant of [th 
Truth, but that he had the knowledg of the only begotten - 
Son of God, as likewiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, als by bim 
Whereupon I cannot but here ako anne the won- 
derful Providence of Almighty God on two accounts: 


Firft, that this Doctrine of a Trinity of Divine Hypo. 
ſtaſes ſhould find ſuch Admittance_ and . Entertainment 
in the Pagan World, and be receiv'd by the wileſt of 
all their Philoſophers, before the times of Chriftianity ; 
thereby to prepare a more _ for the Reception 
of Chriſtianity amongſt the Learned Pagans: which, 

that it prov'd ſucceſsful accordingly, is undeniably 
evident from the Monuments of Antiquity. And ſe. 
condly, that beſides this Advantage from the antient 
Pagan Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, as admitting a Tri. 
nity into their Theology, ia like manner as Chriſtianity 
does, there is another Advantage of the ſame extending 
even to this preſent time, probably not unintended 
alſo by the Divine Wiſdom; that whereas bold and 
conceited Wits, raſhly condemning the Doctrine of 
the Trinity for Nonſenſe, ablolute Repugnancy to 
human Faculcys, and utter Impoſſibility, have there- 
upon ſome of 'em quite ſhaken of Chriſtianity and 
all reveal'd Religion, profeſſing only Theiſm or Deiſm: 
others have fruſtrated the Deſign thereof by Pagani. 
Zing it into Creature - Worſhip or Idolatry: This ig. 
norant and conceited Confidence of both may be re- 
tunded and confuted from hence, becauſe the moſt 
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Chap. 5- of * N 20 
noentous and acute of all tbe agan Nt ) ophers» 
Not hapareage and Platoniſts, who had no Byaſs 
it all upon them, nor any Scripture Revelation, that 
wight ber to impoſe upon their Facultys, but follow d 
the free 5: 1ciments and DiQates of their .own Minds, 
did no; withſtanding not only entertain this Trinity 
of Divine Hypoſtaſes, eternal and uncreated, but 
-re allo fond of the Hypotheſis, and made it a 
miin Fundamental of their Theology. But of this 


only by the way 1 ” Noth 
Thus far I have declar'd in the fourth and this fifth 


Chapter what the Idea of God is, namely « perfect 


under ſtar ding Nature, neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent, and the 
Cue of al, other things. And as there is nothing un- 
wnceivatle or contradittious in this Idea, ſo bave I 
hew's chat theſe confounded Atheiſts do not only at 
the fame time, when they verbally deny an Idea of 
God, implicitly acknowledg and confeſs it; foraſmuch 
4 otherwiſe, denying his Exiſtence, they would deny 
the Exiitence of they know not what: but alſo that 
they agrec with Theiſts in this very Idea, it being 
the only thing which Atheiſts contend for, that the 
firſt Original and Head of all things is no perfect un- 
derſtanding Nature, but that all ſprung from Thobon 
ard Below, or dark and ſenſleſs Matter fortuitouſly 
nord. Moreover, I have not only thus declar'd 
the Idea of God, but alſo largely prov'd and made 
it clearly evident that the generality of Mankind 
in all Ages have had a Prolepſis or Anticipation 
iu their Minds concerning the real and actual Ex- 
iſtence of ſuch a Being. The Pagans themſelves, 
belides their many other Gods, which were under- 
ſznding Beings ſuperiour to Men, acknowledging 


one Hie, and ſovereign Deity, the Maker of _ 
| all, 
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all, and of the whole World. From Wherice it pling 
appears, that thoſe few Avhaiſts, who formerly lay 
been, and Hf are here and there up and down in d 
World, ave no other than the Agomalys 2nd Monde, 
of Human kind: and this alone might be fafficeny 
repel the firſt Atheiſtick Aſſault made aꝑa inſt the lia 
of God. But becauſe it may be, that after this fr 
Blow, the Atheiſts will pretend to reinforve then 
ſelves, and then to attack us again in this Omer, 
ſhall in the next Chapter particularly declare all ther 
other moſt colourable peer. the Idea a God 
and then ſhew the Folly and Irvalidiry of them *. 


* A-much larger, tho ſonewhat-confus'd Account, firſt of the Pleue o-Platonig 
ſecondly of the true Platonick Trinity; raget her with a long Digreſſin touching th 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the latter with the Chriftien Trinity, am peri 

Larly its Conformity to the Belief of the antient Rethers of the Oburch, my U 
feen in Dr. Cud worth True Intel. Syſt. fron p. 546. to p. 632, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, written originally in 
Italian by the Marquiſs of Pian Ta, for the benefit of the 


Court of Savoy. To which is preſm d ſome Account of the Au- 
thor, & C. : ' 


A Thankſgiving Sermon preach'd at Richmond in Surry, Dec. 3. 1502, 
for the late Succeſſes vouchſaf d to hex Majeſty s Forces 2 
by Sea and Land. 


Acbitophel, or the true Picture of a wicked Politician z written 
abont 80 Years ago by Dr. Nath, Carpenter, C__ to Archbiſhop 
ber; now revis'd, improv'd, and the Stile adapted to the pre- 
ſem Time All three by T. Wiſe, B. D. 
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CHAP. VI. 


ſiather Examination of all the other moſt colourable 
Pretences againſt the Idea of God ; with which are 


Exiſtence of God againſt Atheiſts and Scepticks. 


againſt the Idea of God: Firſt, that we have 


B. 


iſtence of any thing, but from the ſame. Secondly, that 


Jcn{ib1z, he may from thence be infer'd to be a Non · entity. 


Fourchly, that Theology is an arbitrarious Compilement 


Fiction and Impoſture of Politicians. 


Yy I. 


intermingl d ſome „ and to it are ſubjoin d | 
{ome Phenomena extraordinary, together with many 
other Metaphyſical Reaſonings, invincibly proving the- 


Eyond what has been hitherto objected, it 
may be the Atheiſts will urge theſe Pretences - 


20 Idea nor Thought of any thing not ſubject 
to cor-oreal Senſe; nor the leaſt Evidence of the Ex- 


Theiſis themſelves acknowledging God to be zncompre- - 


Thirdly, that the Theiſts Idea of God including Infinity 
in ic, is therefore abſolutely unconceivable and impoſſible. 


of incanſiſtent and contradictious Not ions. And laſtly, . 
that the Idea and Exiſtence of God is wholly owing - 
either to the confounded Nonſenſe of aſftoniſh'd Minds, 
that is, to Fear or Ignorance of Cauſes; or elſe to the 
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I begin with the firſt, That we can have no Idea, Con- 
tion or Thonght of any thing not ſubject to corporeal Senſe: 
nor the leaſt evidence of the Exiſtence of any thi * 
from the ſame. Whence it is infer'd, that wharſvere, 
15 not ſenſible and imaginable, is utterly unconceivable 
and to us Nothing; and in particular, that there b. 
ing no corporeal Senle of a Deity, there can be »; 
Evidence at all of its Exiſtence, As to which I hh 
that this i to contound Idea with Image, and plainiy 
to betray the Dulneſs of a Soul, which is not advancy 
above the Power of Fancy. To which purpoſe, & f 
a very learned Perſoop, © i conceive that cafe in thi: 
* to be alike, as if whilſt two Men are looking at 

Jupiter, one with his naked Eyes, the other with a 
* Teleſcope, the former ſhould avow that Fupiter had 
no Aticadants, and that it were impoſſibſe he ſhould 
have any. The reaſon why Mr. H»bbes denies im. 
material Brings, wiiltt other Men apprehend them, 

is, for that he looks at them with his Fancy, they 
with their Mind. And I believe it is nothing elle 
but want of Meditation, together with a fond and. 
ſottiſh Dutage upon cor poreal Senſe, that has fo far im- 
pos'd upon ſome, as to make 'em aſſert that they 
have not the leaſt Cogitation of any thing not ſub- 
jet to it. For did they but attend to the Prin- 
ciples even of their own Atomical Philoſophy, the 
molt fayourable of all to Atheiſm, they could not but 
ingenuouily own with Y Democritus, that beſides that 
Knowledg which is by the Senſes, there is alſo another 
which is by the Mind; and that the Soul of Man has 
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[nit ſuch Ideas as are not foreign and advent itious, and 
nere raſve Impreſſions upon it from without, but 
4nmeiticl or actively exerted from it ſelf, without any 
bagtalcus or bodily Appearances. Whoſoever doubts 
this, may eaſily be convine'd and ſatisfy'd by read- 


ng 211: Sentence or two that he underſtands, in any 


20k ilmoit that ſhall come next to his hand, and 
:4icly examining himſelf, Whether he have a 
213:2m or ſenſible Image beſides the Sound or Letters 
»2!00712g to every Word or no, as for inftance, to the 
word Lranguem at” the beginning of Tals Offices. 
4d 1 affirm of the Words expreſſing this Idea or 
PJ.riptioa of God: ASnbſtance abſolutely perfect, in- 
initely wiſe, goad and powerful, neceſſarily ſelf-exiſtent, 
in ih: Cauſe of all other things; that neither of them 
is 10171 ciligible; to him that has any Underſtanding 
in um; and yet I conſeſs that no conſiderate, inge- 
1102 Perſon can pretend, that he has a ſenſibſe Phan- 
ſm, anſwer ing to any one of them. But again, who- 
eber will have it, that what does not fall under exter- 
nal Senſe, is therefore unconceivable and not hing, muſt 
nce's affirm Life and Cogitation it ſelf, Knowledg and 
Unicriandingy. Reaſon and Memory, Volition and 
Appelle, things of the greateſt moment and reality, 
o be nothing but mere Words, without any ſignifi- 
ation. Nay Fancy and Seoſe it ſelf, upon this Hypo- 
theſis, would hardly ſcape ſrom becoming Non- 
enges too; foraſmuch as neither Fancy nor Senſe falls 
under Senſe, but only the Objects of them; we neither 
ling Viſſon, nor feeling Taclion, nor hearing Audition, 
much lels hearing Sight, or ſeeing Taft, or the like. 
Whcrefore tho God ſhould be never ſo much corporeal, 
3 ſome Theiſts have conceiv'd him to be; yet ſinee 
the chief of his Eſſence, * as it were his Inſide, muſt 
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by them be acknowledg'd to conſiſt in Mind, Wiſlm 
and Underſtanding, he could not poſſibly, as to this 
tall under corporeal Sewſe (Sight or Touch) any more 

than Thosght can. | 
I grant indeed that the Evidence of patticular Body; 
exiſt ing hie & nunc without us, does neceſſarily depend 
upon the Information of Senſe: yet nevertheleſs the 
Certainty of this very Evidence is not ſtom Senſe alone 
but from a Complication of Reaſon and Under|l anding 
together with it. Were Senſe the only Evidence of 
things, there could be no abſolute Truth and Falſhooe, 
nor Certainty at all of any thing; Senſe as ſuch being 
only relative to particular Perſons, only ſeeming and 
pbantaſtical, and obnoxious to much Delution. For if 
our Nerves and Brain be inwardly fo mov'd and affect. 
ed, as they would be by ſuch an Object preſent, when 
indeed it is abſent, and no other Motion or Senſation 
ia the mean time,, prevail againſt it and obliterate it, 
then muſt that Object of neceſſity ſeem to us preſent. 
Moreover, thoſe Imaginations, which ſpring and bub- 
ble from the Soul it ſelf, are commonly taken for Sen. 
{ations by us when aſleep, and ſometimes in fanciful 
and melancholick Perſons alſo, when awake, Again, 
that Atheiſtick Principle, that there is no Evidence at 
all of any thing as exiſting but only from corporeal 
Senſe, is plainly contradicted by the Atomick Atheiſts 
themſelves, hen they aſſert A and Vacuum to be 
the Principles of all things, and the evi Images of 
Bodys to be the Cauſe both of Senſe and Cogitation: 
for ſingle Atoms and thoſe exuviow Images were never 
{zen nor felt; and Vacaam or empty Space is ſo far from 
being ſenſible, that theſe Atheiſts themſelves allow it 
ro be the only Incorporeal. Wherefore they muſt here 
go beyond the Ken of Senſe, and appeal to Reaſon on'y 
Or 


Chap. 6. of Atheiſm conſited. 349 
Mr the Exiſtence of theſe Principles, as Protagoras one 
em in Plato profeſſedly does: * Have 4 care that 
one of the profane and uninitiated in the Myſterys over- 
leg 1645 by the Profane I mean thoſe, lays he, who think 
vn;hing toexiſt, but what they can feel with their Fingers, 
uni cxilnde all that ij inuiſible out of the rank of Being. 
ware Exiſtence allow'd to nothing which does not fall 
under corporeal Senic, then muſt. we deny the Ex- 
ente of Soul and Mind in our ſelves and others, be- 
clue we can neither ſee nor feel any ſuch thing. 
Whereas WES are certain of the Exiſtence of our own 
90% „ partly from an inward Conſciouſneſs of our 
dun Osgitatione, and partly from that Principle of 
Realon, that Nothing cannot aff. And the Exiſtence 
of oder individual Souls is manifeſt to us, from their 
A upon their reſpective Bodys, their Motions, 
Ac ions and Diſcourſe. Wherefore ſince the Atheiſts. 
cannot deny the Exiſtence of Soul or Mind in Men, 
tho no ſuch thing fall under external Senſe, they have 
25 !'tt's reaſon to deny the Exiſtence of a perfect Mind: 
prolid ing over the Univerſe, without which. it cannot 
> concery'd whence our imperfect ones ſhould be de- 
i The Exiſtence of that God, whom no Eye 
bach {een nor can fee, 1s plainly proved by Reaſon, 
tom his Effects in the viſible Phenomena of the Uni- 
ve:'-, and from what we are conſcious of within our 
ſelves. e eee, 
The ſecond Pretence of Atheiſts againſt the Idea of 
od and conſequently bis Exiſtence, is becauſe Theiſts 
themiclyes acknowledging God to be Tncomprebenſuble, 
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by them be ackaowledg'd to conſiſt in Mind, 22 
and Underſtanding, he could not poſſibly, as to this 
fall under corporeal Senſe (Sight or Touch) any more 
than Tho»ght can. | e e 

. 1 grant indeed that the Evidence of particular Bedys 
exiſting hie & nunc without us, does neceſſarily depend 
upon the Information of Senſe: yet nevertheleſs the 
Certainty of this very Evidence is not from Senſe alone, 
but from a Complication of Reaſon and Underſtanding 
together with it. Were Senſe the only Evidence of 
things, there could be no abſolute Truth and Falſhoos, 
nor Certainty at all of any m_ ; Senſe as ſuch being 
only relative to particular Perſons, only ſeeming and 
pbantaſtical, and obnoxious to much Deſuſion. For if 
our Nerves and Brain be inwardly fo mov'd and affect. 
ed, as they would be by ſuch an Object preſenr, when 
indeed it is abſent, and no other Motion or Senſation 
ia the mean time prevail againſt it and obliterate it, 
then muſt that Object of neceſſity ſeem to us preſeot. 
Moreover, thoſe Imaginations, which ſpring and bub- 
ble from the Soul it ſelf, are commonly taken for Sen- 
ſat ions by us when aſleep, and ſometimes in fanciful 
and melancholick Perſons alſo, when awake, Again, 
that Atheiſtick Principle, that there is no Evidence at 
all- of any thing as exiſting but only from corporeal 
Senſe, is plainly contrad icted by the Atomick Atheiſts 
themſelves, When they aſſert t and Vacuum to be 
the Principles of all things, and the en viονα Images of 
Bodys to be the Cauſe both of Senſe und Cegitation: 
for ſingle Atoms and thoſe exaviow Images were never 
{een nor felt; and Vacaam or gmpty Space is ſo far from 
being ſenſible, that theſe Atheiſts themſelves allow it 
ro be the only Incorporesl. Wherefore they muſt here 
go beyond the Ken of Senſe, and appeal to Reaſos only 


for 
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vr thc Exiſtence of theſe Principles, as Protagoras one 
rm in Plato. profeſſedly does: * Have 4 care that 
yore of the profane and uninitiated in the Myſterys over- 
ler 1043 by the Profane I mean thoſe, lays he, who think 
ohne to exiſt, but what they can feel with their Fingers, 
111 cxxclnde all that c inviſible out of the rank of Being. 
ware Exiſtence allow'd to nothing which does not fall 
node corporeal Senſe, then muſt we deny the Ex- 
enteo Soul add Mind in our ſelves and others, be- 
cauſe we can neither ſee nor feel any ſuch thing.. 
\Wh:-c43 we are certain of the Exiſtence of our on 
90% „ partly from an inward. Conſciouſneſs of our 
dun Cogitarions,” and partly from that Principle of 
Reaſon, that Nothing cannot act. And the Exiſtence 
of 0: her individual Souls. is manifeſt to us, from their 
Es upon their reſpective Bodys, their Motions, 
Ations and Diſcourſe. Wherefore ſince the Atheiſts. 
cannot deny the Exiſtence of Soul or Mind in Men, 
tho no ſuch thing fall under external Senſe, they have 
25 ttle reaſon to deny the Exiſtence of a perfect Mind 
pre(iding over the Univerſe, without which. it cannot 
> concery'd whence our imperfect ones ſhould be de- 
iu The Exiſtence of that God, whom no Eye 
bath {een nor can fee, is plainly prov'd by Reaſon, 
tom his Effects in the viſible Phenomena of the Uni- 
ve: +, and from what we are conſcious of within our 
ſelves. e wil # 
The ſecond Pretence of Atheiſts againſt the Idea of 
God and conſequently bis Exiſtence, is becauſe Theiſts. 
themſelves acknowledging God to be Incomprebenſible, 
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it may be from thence iafer'd that he is a Von. 
Entity. Which Argumentation of the Atheiſts ſup. 
poles theſe two things: Firſt, that what is incompre- 
henſible is altogether anconceivable ; And then, that 
What is @pconcervable is nothing. The latter of which 
two may perhaps be granted em, that what is ſo ur. 
terly unconceivable, as that no Man can frame an 

manner of Idea or Conception of it, is therefore either 
in it ſelf, or at leaſt to us, nothing; agreeably to this 
of Ariſtotle, that * the rational Soul or Mind i in 4 
manner all things, it being able to frame ſome Idea 
and Conception or other of whatſoever is in the ga- 
ture of thiogs, and hath any actual or poſſible Ex 
iſtence from the very higheſt to the loweſt. . Mind or 
Under ſtanding is as it were a Diaphanous and Chr;Ral- 
line Globe, or a kind of gotiogal World, which has 
ſome reflex Image, and correſpondent Ray or Repre- 
ſentat ion in it, to whatſoever is in the true and real 
World of Being; and upon this account may it be 
ſaid chat whatſoever is in its own nature abſolutely 


anconceivable is indeed 2 Non- Entity. But the former 


thiog ſuppos' d in this Atheiſtick Argument is flatly 
deny*d by ns, that whatſoever 5s incomprehenſible is an- 
conceivable; and therefore when we affirm that God is 
incomprehenſible, our meaning is only this, that our 
impertect Minds cannot have ſuch a Conception. of his 
Nature, as does perfectly maſter, conquer and ſubdue 
that vaſt Object under it; or at leaſt is ſo fully ade- 
quate and commenſurate to the ſame, as that it docs 
every way match and equalize it. Now it does not at 

all follow-trom hence, that becauſe God is thus incom- 
prehenſible to our finite and narrow Underftandiogs, 
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chap . _ of Atheiſm confuted. 351 
chat he is utterly unconceivable by them, ſo that-they 
cannot frame any Idea at all of him, and he may 
therefore be concluded to be a Non- Entity. To ſay 
that we know nothing at all of God, becaũſe we do 
not entirely know, and have not an adequate Con- 
cepricn of him, is to the full, as abſurd, as if a N. 
vg {mould affirm that be knows nothing at all of the 
Sea, {-:1uſe he does not fathom the utmoſt Depths of it. 
{t is certain that we cannot fully comprehend: our 
(lc, and that we have not ſuch. an adequate and 
complicit Kaowledg of the Eſſence of any ſubſtantial 
thing, as that we can perfectly maſter and conquer it. 
I was a Truth, tho abus'd by the Scepticks , that 
theres ſomething incomprehenſible in the Eſſence even 
of ihc loweſt Subſtances. For Body it ſelf, which the 
Acheilts think themſelves ſo well acquainted with, 
becauſe chey can feel it with their Fingers, and which 
the only Subſtance that they acknowledg either in 
tem{lves or the Univerſe, has ſuch puzzling Diffi- 
cultus and Entanglements in the Speculation, of it, as 
they can never be able to extricate themſelves from. 
We m:ghr alſo, inſtance in ſome. accidental things, as 
Time and Motion. Truth is bigger than our Minds, 
and we are. not the ſame with it, but have a lower 
Par::c1pation only of the intellectual Mature, and are 
father Apprehenders than Comprehenders of it. This 15 
iudecd one Badg of our creaturely State, that we have 
got a pertec.ly comprehenſive Knowledg, or ſuch as 
ade qbate and commenſurate to the Eſſences of things: 
from whence we ought to be led to this Acknowledg- 
ment, that there is another perfect Mind or under- 
/anding Being above us in the Uaiverſe, from which 
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351 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
our imperfect Minds were deriv'd, and upon Whg 
they do depend. Wherefore if we can have no 14 
or Conception of any thing, whereof we have not , 
full and perfect Comprehenfion, then can we no 
have an Idea or Conception of the Nature of any Sub- 
ſtance. But certainly tho we do not comprehend al) 
Truth, as if our Mind were above it or Maſter of 
it; and we cannot penetrate into and look quite thrg 
the Nature of every thing; yet may rational Soul 
frame certain Ideas and Conceptions of whatfoeyer i; 
in the Orb of Being, proportionate to their own gi. 
ture and fufficient for their purpoſe. And tho we 
cannot fully comprehend the Deity, nor exhauſt the 
Infinity of its Perfections, yet may we have an Idea 
or Conception of a Being abſolutely perfect, ſuch a one 
as is noſtro modulo conformis, agreeable and proportio- 
nate to our Meaſure and Scantling ; as we may ap- 
proach near to a Mountain, and touch it with our 
bands, tho we cannot encompaſs it all round nor en- 
claſp it within our Am. 
It is true indeed; that the Deity is more incompre- 
henfible to us, than any thing elſe whatſoever; which 
proceeds from the Falneſs of its Being and Perfection, 
and from the Tranſcendency of its Brightneſs : but 
for the very fame reaſon may it alſo be (aid in ſome 
ſenſe, that it is more kuowable and conceivable than 
any thing. As the Sun, tho by reaſon of its exceſſive 
Brightneſs it dazzles our weak Sight, yet is norwith- 
ſanding far more viſible allo than any of the Sell 
_"-Nebuloſz, the ſmall miſty Stars. Where there is more 
of Light, there is there more of Viſibility ; and bo 
where there is mote of Entity, Reality and Perfect. 
on, there is there more of Conceptibility and Cognol- 
cibility, ſuch an Object filling up the Mind more, = 
„% -Þ | acting 
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dog more ſtrongly upon it. Nevertheleſs, becauſe 
dur weak and imperfect Minds are loſt in the vaſt 
Immenfiry and Redundancy of the Deity, and over- 
came with its tranſcendent Light and dazzling Bright- 
gal, therefore has it to us an appearance of Darkneſs, 
1 that it is incomprehenſible; as the unbounded Ex- 
inſon of Light in the clear tranſparent Æther has to 
the appearance of an Azure Obſcurity ; which yet is 
gor any ablolute thing in it ſelf, but only relative to 
dur Senſe, and a mere Fancy in us. 

ia ort, Nature it ſelf plainly intimates to us, 
that there is fome ſuch abſolutely perfect Being, 
(which tho not inconcteivabie, yet is incomprehenſible to 
dan eite Underſtandings) by certain Paſſions, which 
i: 123 mplanted in us, and which otherwiſe would 
Want 2 fir Object to diſplay themſelves upon: namely, 
th:\. © devour. Veneration, Adoration, and Admi- 
„ together with a kind of Extaſy and pleaſing 
Horror; which in the filent Language of Nature 
G>ms 12 ſpeak thus much to us, that there is ſome Ob- 
ct 12 the world ſo much bigger and vaſter than our 
Min! and Thought, that it is the very ſame to them, 
thar the Ocean is to narrow Veſſels; ſo that when 
they have taken into themſelves as much thereof as 
they can by Contemplation, and fill'd up all their 
Capacity, there is ſtill an Immenſity of it left without, 
which cannot enter in for want of room to receive it, 
and therefore muſt be apprehended after ſome other 
franze and more myſterious manner, namely, by 
their being as it were plung'd into it and ſwallow'd 
up or loſt in it. 

| come now to the third Atheiſtick Argument, that 
becauſe Infinity, which according to Theology is in- 
ciuded in the Idea of God, and pervadeth all his At- 
22 tributes, 
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terly anconceivable, (there being no Phay 


e Deity ir ſelf, as a modern WIäIpgee 
cfore an Impoſſibility and Non m 
„the word Infinite hgnifys nothiag 
locall'd, there being no ſuch thing really 
nly the Inability of mens Minds, topethes f 
ſtick Aſtoniſhment and Admiration, tom 
ſe another Welk-wiſher to Atheiſm ai: 
e who calls any thing infinite, d 
ntelligivle Name to 4 thing unconceivag 
ception is finite, and it is impoſſible v0 cons i 
7 that bath no Bounas or Limits. But thu 
ben for infinite, is nothing but 4 cf 
lind, or an unſhapen Embryo of T, 
ing on further and further, and making @ 
greſs, without ſeeing any end before M 
th quite weary and tir'd out with this thei 
y, do ſit down and call the thing by this nd 
ible Name, Infinite. Whence he alſo i» 
auſe we can have no Idea of Infinite, wi 
hing in that which is ſo call'd, we the 
oſſibly have germanam Dei Ideam, any tres © 
Votion of God; of which they, who un" 
Language of Atheiſts, do very well know 
to be this, that there is indeed no ſuch ij 
at he is a Nom-entity, Now ſeeing this 
ainſt the Idea of God, and conſequently 
is made not only by the antient, but allo 
Atheiſts, I think it not amiſs to make t 
firſt place, how the latter do herein dis 
mer, and conſequently how inconſiſteg 
everal Ages have been with one another, 
ice ſhe ws how far they have been from 
m bottom oſ Truth to go upon. 8 
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ap. 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 355 
Vhcreas the modern Atheiſts. would have this 
ght a ſufficient Confutation of a Deity, that there 
be nothing infinite, it is certain that the antient 
oſophick Atheiſts were ſo far from being of this 
baſion, that ſome of em, particularly Auaximanden, 
feſly made & Or Infinite, that is, infinitely extend- 
yd eternal Matter, devoid of all Life and Under ſtand · 
to be the Principle of all things. Alſo after him, 
ocritus,, Epicurms, and many others of that Athe+ 
k Gang, heretofore "aſſerted likewiſe a numerical 
nity of Worlds, and therefore much more an In- 
ty of Atoms or Particles of Matter. And tho 
numerical Infinity of theirs was alſo axconceivable 

| impoſſible, yet does it ſufficiently appear from 
ce, that theſe antient Philoſophick Atheiſts were 
ar ſrom being abhorrent from Jafizity, as a thing 
poſſible and a Nomentity, that they were on the con- 

y very fond thereof; and therefore never went 
ut to diſprove a Deity after this manner, becauſe 
re can be nothing infinite. But now in the next 
ce I ſhall make it manifeſt, ; that the modern A- | 
iſts do no leſs, contradict plain Reaſon and their "x79 
y ſelves alſo, than they do theit Predeceſſors in that 
piety, when they.go thus about to diſprove the 
iſtence of a God, becauſe there can be nothing in- 
ite either in Duration or in Power, or any other 
pard. For firſt, tho it ſhould be doubted, whether 
re be a God or no, yet muſt it needs be acknow- 
g'd to be as indubitable as any thing in all Geo-» 
try, that there was ſomething or other infinite in 
ration, or eternal and without beginning: becauſe 
there had been once nothing at all, there could never 
ve been any thing, that common Notion or Prin- 
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Atheiſts, thus to impugn a Deity from the Impoſſidility 
of infinite Duration and wnhout beginning; for this 
they mult needs grant to be poſſible, or elle, which 1 
can hardly conceive 'em ſo ſtupid as to do, they muſt 
hold that once there was nothing at all, and that aſter- 
wards ſexſleſs Matter happen'd, no body knows how, 
to come into being, from whence all other things were 
derivd. According to which Hypotheſis it would 
likewiſe follow, that Matter might as well ſome time 
or other happen again to ceaſe to be, and fo all things 
might vaniſh into #o:hing. Wherefore in ſhort, either 
the Atheiſts are extremely ſottiſn and ſtupid, in ac. 
knowledging neither God nor Matter, nor any other 
thing to have exiſted for an infinite Duration or eter- 
zally : or elſe they are moſt impudent, in making that 
an Argument 2 the Exiſtence of a God, which 
themſelves do afcribe to Matter, that is, a Pre-eternity, 

or infinite Paſt- durat ion. N 
However I ſhall readily comply with the modern 
Atheiſts ſo far, as to grant em theſe two following 
things: Firſt, that we can have no proper and genuine 
Phantaſm of any Infinite whatſoever, becauſe we never 
had a corporeal Senſe of any, whether of jufizite 
Namber or infinite Magnitude, and much lefs of infinite 
Time or Duration, or of infinite Power ; theſe two latter 
things, Time and Power, themſelves not falling under 
corporeal Senſe. Secondly, that as we have no Phan- 
taſm of any Infinite, ſo neither is Infinity fully compre- 
benfible by our human Underſtandings, which — 
. * ; 
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no Thing could ever come from nothing. Now if there b 
were never Nothing, but always Something, then myſt t 
there of neceſſity be ſomething invite in Duration, 9 1 
eternal. Wherefore it cannot be accounted leſs than | 
extreme Sottiſhneſs and Stupidity of Mind in the i 

| 
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but faire. But ſince it is certain even to Mathema- 
tical Evidence, that there was ſomething infinite in 
Duration or without Beginning, inſomuch that no 
intelligent Atheiſt upon mature Conſideration will ever 
venture to contradict it, I ſhall here again extort from 
theſe Atheiſts an Acknowledgment of the Falſeneſs of 
theſe two Theorems of theirs before-mention'd, that 
whatſoever we have no Phantaſm or ſenſible Idea of, 
as alſo whatſoever is not fully comprehenſible hy us, 
is therefore a pure Non-entity or Nothing, -Nay I 
will go further in compliance with em, and indeed 
own, that as for thoſe Iafinitys aſcrib'd to Number, 
corporeal Magaitude, and'Time or ſucceſſive Duration, 
we have not only no Phanraſm nor full intellectual 
Comprehenſion of 'em, but alſo no manner of intelligible 
Ide, Notion, or Conception there being actually no 
ſuch thing. That no Number is actually infinite is 
plain, becauſe none is ſo great, but that one or more may 
ſtillbe added to it. Again, there can be no Infinity of 
corporeal Magnitude, not only becauſe if there were, 
the Parts thereof muſt needs be infigite in Number; but 
alſo becauſe as no Number can be ſo great, but that 
ſtill more may be added to it, ſo neither can any 
Body or Magnitude be ever ſo vaſt, but that more Body 
or Magnitude may be fuppos'd ſtill further and fur- 
ther, this Addition of Finites never making up 1;- 
finite. In deed infinite Space beyond the finite World, 
is a thing which has been much talk'd of; but this 
implies no more than a potential Infinity or indefinite 
Increaſableneſs of the Matter of the World, which, 
tho it were never ſo much vaſter, than according to 
the Suppoſition of vulgar Aſtronomers, who make the 
ſtarry Sphere the utmoſt Wall thereof, yet is not abſo- 
lutely infinite, or ſuch as has really no Bounds or 


Limits at all, or to which there could be added no- 
| thing 
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thing more even by Divine Power ; it bein impoſſ | 
that God himſelf ſhould make a World fo — 
that his own Omnipotence could not make ity 
greater. And laſtly, Laffirm concerning Time or 5 
ceſſive Duration, that there can be no Inhaity.@ 
Eternity of that neither: and that not only bee 
there would then be an af Inffnity, and more this 
an Infinity of Number; bur allo becauſe | upon thi 
ſuppoſition, there would always have been an Iaff 
nity of Time paſt, and conſequently an Infinity.al 
Time paſt, which was never preſent. _ Whereas all 
the Moments of paſt Time muſt needs have beet 
once preſent; and if ſo, then all of them, at leaf 
{ave one, muſt needs be future too: from _ whenge 
it will follow, that there was a firſt Moment 
Beginning of Time. And thus does Reaſon concluds 
neither the World nor Time it ſelf to have been inks 
nite in their paſt Duration, or eternal and withoug 
beginning. 5 \. 
But here it may be the Atheiſt will preſeatly thinks 
that he has got a mighty Advantage to diſprove.the Bus 
iſtence of God: Do not they, hell ſay, who thus de 
Eternity of the World, at the ſame time deſtroy 


deſtroy the, 
ſo the 
Eternity of the Creator? For if Time it ſelf were not 
eternal, then how could the Deity or any Thing be+ 
Jo? The Atheiſts ſecurely taking it for granted, that 
God himſelf could not be otherwiſe eternal, than by. 
a ſucceſſive Flux of infinite Time. But I ſay, that 
this on the corſtrary will afford us a plain Demon? 
ſtration of the Exiſtence of a Deity. For ſince the 
World and Time it ſelf were not infinite in their paſt 
Duration, but had a Beginning, therefore were theß 
both certainly made together by ſome other Being, 
which is in order of Nature ſenior to Time, and 60 


wit hout 
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thout Time and before Time, it being above that 
ceſſive Flux, and comprehending in the Stability 
/ immutable Perfection of irs own Being, its yeſter- 
and to day and for ever. Or thus, ſomething was 
nec:(ſity infinite in Duration and without begin- 
g: but neither the World, nor Motion, nor Time, 
t is, no ſucceſſive Being was ſuch ; therefore is 
re ſomething elſe, whoſe Being and Duration is 
t ſucceſſive and flowing but permanent, to which 
5 Infinity belongs. Here the Atheiſt can only grin 
wake faces, and ſhew his little Wit in quibling 
on Nuzc ff ans are a ſtanding nom of Eternity, as if 
it ſtanding Eternity of the Deity (which with ſo 
ch reaſon has been contended for by the antienc 
vice Theiſts) were nothing elſe, but a pitiful ſmall. 
oment of Time ſtanding ſtill, and as if the Dura- 
dn of all Beings whatſoever muſt needs be like our 
n. Wherezs the Duration of every thing mult of 
ceſhty be agreeable to its Nature; and therefore 
that, whoſe imperfeQ Nature is ever flowing like 
River, and conſiſts in continual Motion and Changes 
e after another, muſt needs accordingly. have a ſuc- 
ffive and flowing Duration, ſliding perpetually from 
eſent into paſt, and always poſting on towards a 
ture, expecting ſomething of it ſelf, which is not 
t in being, but to come: ſo mult that, whole per- 
Nature is eſſentially immutable and always the 
me and neceſſarily exiſtent, have a permanent Du- 
tion, never loſing any thing of it ſelf once preſent, 
ſliding away from it; nor yet cunning forwards 
d meet ſomething of it ſelf before, whigh is not yet 
being; and it is as contradiQious for it ever to. 
ave begun, as ever to ceaſe to be. Wherefore in 


gort haviog ſhewn with Mathematical Evidence and 
Certainty, 
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Ch 
Certainty, that there is really ſomething infinite in mot 
Duration or eternal (tho we have no Phantaſm of it) * 
by which therefore cannot be meant mens own I. me 


norance or the confounded Nonſenſe of their Devotion, ta 
nor yet the idle Progreſs of their Minds further and 
further indefinitely, which never reathes infinite; but 
a reality in the thing it ſelf, namely this, that it 


never was wot, nor had any Beginning : Moreover, 2 
having prov'd concerning this Infinity and Eternity, pr 
that it cannot poſlibly belong to any ſucceſſive Being - 
J conclude againſt theſe Atheiſts alſo, that it is not N 


Matter and Motion or this mundane Syſtem, but x K 
perfect immutable Nature of a permanent Duration, 
that is, a God, to whom it belongs; in a word, that 
therefore infinite and eternal ate not Words that ſignify 
nothing in the thing it ſelf, nor were Attributes of H. 
nour, Complement, and Flattery, that is, of devout and 
religious Nonſenſe, Error, and Falſbood, but Attributes 
belonging to the Deity, and to thar alone, of the moſt 
Philoſophick Truth and Reality; and that tho we 
being finite have no full Comprehenſion or adequate 
Underſtanding of this Infinity and Eternity, as nei- 
ther indeed of the Deity, yet can we not be without 
ſome Notion and Apprehenſion of it, fo long as we 
are able to demonſtrate concerning it, that it belongs 
to ſomething, and yet to nothing neither but a pe- 
fect, immutable Nature. But the Notion of this inf- 
nite Eternity will be yet further clear'd in the 
following Explanation and Vindication of - infinite 

Power. AR 0 7» 125 
For the Atheiſts principally quarrel with 7z»faite 
Power or Omnipotence, and pretend in like manner, 
that this is utterly unconceivable and impoſſible, and 
ſubjected in nothing. And here indeed have = 
| modern 
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nodera Atheiſts the Suffrage and Agteement of the 
.nticat Philoſophick Atheiſts, who, as I have for- 
merly obſerv'd, concern d themſelves in nothing more 
than in aſſerting all Power to be finite, and that 
0»1ipotence or infinite, Power belongs to nothing. 
firſt then it is here obſervable that this Omnipotence 
or infinite Power aſſerted by Theiſts, has been com- 
monly either ignorantly miſtaken or wilfully miſte- 
preſented by theſe Atheiſts, out of deſign to make it 
ſeem impoſſible and ridiculovs.: as namely, that it 
cap do what implies a Contradiction, or as one has 
ironically ſaid, that it can turn 4 Tree into 4 Syllogiſm; 
and as Des Cartes, tho otherwile an acute and ſmart 
Philoſopher, has childiſhly affiem'd, that all things 
- whatſoever, , even the Natures of, Good and Evil, 
Truth and Falſhood, do ſo depend upon the arbitrary 
Will and Power of God, as that, if he had pleas'd, 
twice two ſbould not hate been four, nor the three An- 
gles of a plain Triangle equal to two right ones, and the 
lite: he only adding that all theſe things not with-⸗ 
ſtanding, when they were once ſettl'd by the Divine 
Decree, became immutable, that is, I ſuppoſe,” not in 
themſelves or to God, but to us; ' than, which no 
Paradox of any, old Philoſopher was ever more abſurd 
and irrational. And certainly if any one delir'd to 
perſuade the World, that Des Cartes, notwithſtanding 
all his Pretences to demonſtrate a Deity, was yet in- 
deed but an hy pocritical Tbeiſt or a perſonated and 
diſguiz'd Atheiſt, | he could not have a fairer Pretence 
for it out of all his Writings than from hence; this 
being plainly to, deſtroy the Deity,” by making 
one Attribute thereof to , devour another, infinite 
Wil and Poner to ſwallow up infinite Unaderſtand- 
ing and Wiſdom, For to ſuppole God to under- 

"FO" Aa a 9 ſtand 
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| ſtand and be wiſe only by his Will, is all dne 

ſuppoſe him to have really no vnde = 
Wherefore I do not ſay that God is ſo een 6+ 
infinitely powerful, as that he is able to deſtroy 4: 
change the intelligible Natures of things at"pleaſyre 
this being all one as to affirm, that God is fo o 
potent and infinitely powerful, that he is able t0 de. 
ſtroy or to baſfle and befool his ' own Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding, which is the very Rule and Meaſure 
of his Power. Wherefore I ſay but thus much: that 
Omnipotence or infinite Power is that, Which can 
produce and do all, whatſoever is poſlible, that iz, 
whatſoever is conceivable and implies no manner of 
Contradiction, the very Efſence of Poſſibility being no 
other than Concepribility ; and thus has the Point been 
| Rated all along not only by Chriftian'Theifts, dur 

even the antient Pagan Theologers themſelves. Now 
infinite Power being nothing elſe, but a Power of doing 
wharſoever is conceivable, it is plainly abſurd to ay, 
that a power of doing nothing but what is conceivable, 
is unconceivable. A {308 DI ES 
But becauſe-the Atheiſts look Infinity as ſuch 
a terrible and frightful thing, we ſhall here render ir 
fomething more eaſy and agrreable, and take off that 
frightful Vizard from it, which makes it ſeem ſuch 2 
Mormo or Bugbear to them; and that by declaring in 
the net place, that Iasi is really nothing elſe but 
.. Perfeftiow. For infinite Underſtanding. or Kws is 

nothing elſe but perfec# Knowledg, that which has no 
defect or mixture of Ignorance with ir, or the N 
ledg of whatſoever is nom.. And thus in like 
mander iwfuite Power is nothing elſe but perfett Pager, 
that which has no Deſect or mixture of Imparency in 
it, a power of producing and doing all whatfocver 
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i; poſible, that is, whatſoever is conceivable even by 
isfnite Underſtanding, Conception being the meaſure. 
of all Power and its "Extent, and what is in it elf 
1nonccivable be ing therefore le. N 
Laſtly, alſo Infinity of Duration or Eternity is 
really nothing elſe but Perfection, as including neceſ- 
fry Exiſtence and Immutability in it: ſo that it is 
not only contradictious to ſuch a Being as is eudu d 
with this Attribute to ceaſe to be or exiſt, but alſo 
to have had a Newneſs or Beginning of Exiſtence, ot 
to have any Flux or Change therein, by dying to the 
preſent, and acquiring ſomething new to it ſelf, 
which was not before. 8 which, 
this Being comprehends the differences of Pa, Pre- 
ſent, and Faturr, or the ſucceſſiye Priority and Poſteri- 
wity of all temporary things. And becauſe Infniry- is 
Perfection, therefore cau nothiog, which jncludes any 
thing of Imperfection in the very Idea and Eſſence of 
it, de ever truly and properly infinite; as namely, 
Namber, « Magnitude or ſacceſſbve, Duration; 
all which can only e Infinit atem, counterfeit and 
imitate Infinity, in their having fore and more added 
to them ;ufiwerely, whereby not withſtandiag they ne- 
ver reach or overtake it. There is nothing truly 
infinite either in Kyowlede or in Power or Deration, 
= only one abſolately. perfet# Being, or the Holy 
ray I ²ĩ˙ w. ꝛ.nt, . 
But now that we have an Idea or Conception of 
jofeft Being, is evident from the Notion we have of 
«tion, ſo very familiar to us; Perfection being 
the Rule and Meaſure of Imperfei#ion, and not Im- _ 
perfection of Perfection; as a ſtreight Line is-the Rule 
and Meaſure of a crooked; and not a crooked Line f 
a ſtreight. So that Perfection is firſt conceivable in 
Aaaz- | Order 
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ſtand and be wiſe only by his Will, is all one 45 + 
ſuppoſe him to have * no Underſtanding — ke 
Wherefore I do not ſay that God is ſo ent o. 
infinitely powerful, as that he is able to deſtroy or 
change the intelligible Natures of thiogs at pleaſure 
this being all one as to affirm, that God is fo omy;. 
potent and infinitely powerful, that he is able to de- 
ſtroy or to baſfle and befool bis own Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding, which is the very Rule and Meaſure 
of his Power. Wherefore I ſay but thus much: that 
Omnipotence or infinite Power is that, which can 
produce and do all, whatſoever is poſſible, that is, 
whatſoever is conceivable and go gm no manner of 
ContradiQtion, the very Eſſence of Paſſibility being no 
other than Conceptibility ; and thus has the Point been 
ſtated all along not only by Chriftian Theiſts, but 
even the antient Pagan Theologers themſelves. _ Now 
infinite Power being nothing elſe, but a Power of doing 
whatſoever is conceivable, it is plainly abſurd to ſay, 
that a power of doing nothing but what is conceivable, 
is unconceivable. ns ISL {IBS . = 
But becauſe the Atheiſts look upon Infinity as ſuch 
a terrible and fright ful thing, we ſhall here render it 
fomething more eaſy and agreeable, and take off that 
frightful Vizard from it, which makes it ſeem ſuch a 
Mormo or Bugbear to them; and that by declaring in 
the next place, that Ini is really nothing elſe but 
Perfection. For infinite Underſtanding or 2 Is 
nothing elſe but perfect Kyowledg, that which has no 
defect or mixture of Ignorance with it, or the N 
g of whatſoever is knowable. And thus in like 
manger i»finite Power is nothing elſe but perſeſt Poser, 
that which has no DefeQ or mixture of Imparency in 
it, a power of producing and doing all whatſoever 
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is poſible, that is, whatſoever is conceivable even by 
infinite Underſtanding, Conception being the meaſure. 
of all Power and its Extent, and what is in it ſelf 
vnconceivable being therefore impoſſible, ; 

Laſtly, alſo Infinity of Duration or Eternity is 
really nothing elſe but Perfection, as including neceſ- 
fry Exiſtence and Immutability in it: fo that it is 
not only contradiQtious to ſuch a Being as is endu'd 
with this Attribute to ceaſe to be or exiſt, but alſo 
to have had a Newneſs or Beginning of Exiſtence, ot 
to have any Flux or Change therein, by dying to the 
preſent, and acquiring ſomething new to it ſelf, 
which was not before. Notwithſtanding which, 
this Being comprehends the differences of Paſt, Pre- 
| ſent, and Future, or the ſucceſſive Priority and Poſteri- 
ority of all temporary things. And becauſe Infiniry- is 
Perfection, therefore can nothiog, which includes any 
thing of Imperfection in the very Idea and Eſſence of 
it, de ever truly and properly infinite; as namely, 
Number, cor Magnitude or ſacceſſive, Duration; 
all which can only wentiri Tofinitatem, counterfeit and 
imitate Infinity, in their having more and more added 
to them infinitely, whereby notwithſtanding they ne- 
ver reach or overtake it, There is nothing truly 
infinite either in Kyowlede or in Power or Duration, 
= only one abſolutely. perfect Being, or the Holy 

rainy. SIS Vo | ; 

But now that we have an Idea or Concept ion of 
perfett Being, is evident from the Notion we have of 
Imperfettion, ſo very familiar to us; Perfection being 
the Rule and Meaſure of Imperfeition, and not In- 
perfection of Perfection; as a ſtreight Line is.the Rule 
and Meaſure of a crooked; and not a crooked Line of 
a ſtreight. So that Perfection is firſt conceivable in 
; Aaa 2 | Order 
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Order of Nature before Imperfeition, as Light ber. 
Darkneſs, and what 15 politive before A | 
Defect. For Perfection is not properly che want of 

Imperfection, but Imperfection of Perfection, Marg. 
over we perceive divers Degrees of Perfection in the 
Eſſences of things, and conſequently a Scale or Ladder 
of Perfections in Nature, one above another; as of 
living and animate things above ſenſleſs and inanimate, 
of rational things above ſenſitiye, &c., and this by 

reaſon of that Notion or Idea Which we firſt have of 
that which is abſolutely perfect as the Standard, with 
which by comparing and meaſuring things, we take 
notice of their approaching more or leſs thereunto. 
Nor indeed could theſe gradual Aſcents be infinite or 
without end, but they muſt come at laſt to that 
which is abſolutely perfect as the Top of them all, 
Ia ſhort, we could not conceive ImperfeFian in the 
Moſt perſect of all choſe things, which we ever had 
ſenſe or experience of in our Lives, had we not a 
Notion or Idea of that which is abſolutely perfeth, 
with which we ſecretly comparing the ſame do per- 
ceive it to come ſhort thereof: And indeed it is not 
conceivable, as * Boethiws well obſerves, - how. there 
ſhould be any leſſer Perfection exiſtent in any kind, 
were there not firſt ſomething perfect in that kind, 
from whence, it was deriv'd.. Wherefore ſince iak- 
nite is the ſame with abſolutely perſect, we having a 
Not ion or Idea of the latter, muſt have fo likewiſe 
of the former. From whence we alſo learn, that tho 
the word infinite be in the Form thereof negative, yet 
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* Omne quod imperfectum eſſe dicitur, id diminutione perlecli imper: 
ſectum eſſe perhibetur; quò fit ut fi in quolibet genere imperfectum quid 
eſſe videatur, in eo perfectum quoque aliquid eſſe neceſſe fit, &c. 
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the ſenſe of it, in thoſe things which are reallx 

capable of the ſame, poſitive, it being all one with 

abſolutely perfect; as like iſe the ſenſe of the word 

finite is negative, it being the ſame with imperfet? : ſo 

that finite is properly the Negation of infinite, as that | . 
which in order of Nature is before it; and not inf 
„ite the Negation of finite. However ia thoſe things, 
which are capable of no true Iafinity, becaule they 1 
are eſſentially finite, as Number, corporeal Magnitude; : | 
and Time; Infinity being there a mere imaginary thing 1 
and a Von entity, can only be conceiv'd by the We- 
gation of finite; as we allo conceive Nothing by the 1 
Negation of Something, that is, we can have no poſi- 1 
tive Conception at all of it. Wherefore upon the will: 
whole I ſum up this Concluſion, that to aſſert an infinite 1 
Being is nothing elſe but to aſſert a Being abſolutely per- 
fect, ſuch as never was not, or had go beginning, which 
can produce all things poſſible and conceivable, and upon 
which all ether things mult depend. And this is to aſ- 
ſert a God, one abſolutely perfect Being, the Original of 
all things; Gad and infinite and abſolutely perfect, being 
but different Names for one and the ſame thing. 

I come now to the fourth Atheiſtick Pretenſion, 
that Theology, or all the Diſcourſe and ſceming Know- 
ledg, of God, is nothing, but an arbitrarious Compile- 
ment of inconſiſtent and contradictious Not ions: as 
for inſtance, when we are told by it, that God is a 
Subſtance incorporeal, which, ſay the Atheiſts, - is an 
abſolute Impoſſibility, and as contradictory in Terms 
as to ſay an incorporeal Body (all Subſtance to them 
being corporeal) or that Nothing is Something. Not- 
withſtanding which, this Contradiction is only in the 
Weakneſs and Childiſhneſs of theſe mens Under 
{tandings, and. not in the thing it ſelf; it being de- 

| monſtrable, 
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monſtrable, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, that there. i; 
ſome other Subſtance beſides Body, according to the 
true and genuine Notion of it. But becauſe ſome 
Theiſts are of this opinion, the Atheiſt,” to diſtin. 
guiſh himſelf from them, culls our a Sample of a pe. 
culiar ſort of Contradictions, which he imputes to all 
Theology, namely, as we have it in the words of a mo. 
dern Writer, in that “ it ſuppoſes God to perceive things 
© ſenſible without any Organs of Senſe ;- to fee all 
things in the World, and yet to have no Eyes; to 
« hear all things, and yet to have no Ears; and to 
“ underſtand and be wiſe without any Brains. As to 
which I need only ſay with aſtoniſhment, O ye: brw- 
tiſh anong the People, when will ye underſtand'? Aud 
ye Fools, when will ye be wiſe ® He that planted the 
Ear, and gave man's Soul a power of hearing chere 
by, fbel not be, tho himſelf have no Ears, hear ? He 
that form d the Eye, and gave man's. Soul a power of 
ſeeing thereby, ſball not be, tho himſelf have no Eyes, 
ſee? And he that teacheth man Knowledg, or gave him 
an underftanding Mind beſides Brains, ſhalt not be, 
tho himſelf be without Brains, know and underſtand? 
But thus however the ſottiſn Atheiſt goes on to tell 
us, that © in like manner, whenever Religion or 
« Theology, which is indeed nothing elſe *but Civil 
« Law or an arbitrary Conſtitution, in that it conſiſts 
4 purely in obedience to Chriſt's Lieucenanes, and 
in giving God ſuch Honour both in Attributes and 
5 ed as they in their ſeveral Lieuvenancys ſhall 
-« ordain; whenever this, I ſay, is made Philoſophy, 
« and Men pretend to reaſon and diſpute about the 
matter, then is it all mere Jargon and inſignificant 
« Nonſenſe. Wherefore they tell us it is not good to 
« diſpute about the Nature, the Attributes and Actions 
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« of God, but to acquieſce in what is determin'd con- 
« cerning him by the Law of the Land. And indeed, I 
think, the Atheiſts do very nicely obſerve this Rule, in 
that they never attentively conſider this Object, and ſo no 
wonder if they continue in their Error, Whereas if 
they would but awake out of their ſottiſh Lethargy, 
znd give their Minds free Scope' to meditate bn the 
Nature and Ferfections of God, they'd preſently find 
the Idea of God, deſcrib'd by Theology, to be very 
far from contrad 

ſimple Idea, as that of a Triangle or a Square, of a 
Cube or a Sphere, can poſſibly be contradictious to 
ic ſelf; and therefore much leſs can the Idea of a 
perfect Being, which is the compendious Idea of God; 
it being more ſimple than any of that kind. Indeed 
this ſimple Idea of a perfect Being is pregnant of many 
Attributes, and therefore the Idea of God more fully 
declar d by them all may ſeem to be in this reſpect a 


compound d Idea, or one Idea and Conception made up 


of many; which, if they were really conttadictious, 
wou'd render the whole a Non-entity : as for exam- 
ple, an Idea of a plain Triangle, whoſe three Angles 


are greater than two. right ones, being contradictious 


and unconceivable, is therefore no true Idea, bur a 


Non- entity. But all, the genuine Attributes of the 
Deity, of which its entire Idea is made up, are things. 
as demonſtrable of a perfet? Being, as the Propertys of: 


a Triangle or a Square are of thoſe Ideas reſpectively, 


and therefore can they not poſſibly be contradictious 
either to it or to each other; becauſe thoſe things. 
which agree in one third, muſt needs agtee together 
amongſt themſelves, Nay moreover, the genuine 


Attributes of the Deity, namely fuch as are demon- 
ſtrable of an abſolutely perfect Being, are not only 


not. 


ictious. For it is certain that no 
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not contradictious, but alſo neceſſarily connected to. 
gether, and inſeparable from each other,. For there 
could not poſſibly be one thing infinite in Wiſdom only, 
another thing infinite in Power only, and another thi 
infinite in Duration only: but the very. ſame thing, 
which is infinite in Wiſdom, muſt $- be allo 
infinite in Power and Duration, and {0, wice- verſe, 
That which is infinite in any one Perſection, - muſt 
of neceſſity have all Perfections in it. Thus are all 
the genuine Attributes of the Deity. not only not 
contradictious, but alſo inſeparably  concatenate ; and 
the Idea of God no Congeries either of diſagreeing 
things, or elſe of ſuch as are unneceſſarily connected 
with one another. Ia trutb, all the ſeveral Attributes of 
the Deity are nothing elſe, but ſo many partial and ia- 
adequate Concept ĩons of one and the lame ſimple perſect 
Being, taken in as it were by piece-· meal, by reaſon of the 
Imper fection of our human Underſtandings, which 
cannot fully conceive it all at once; and therefore ate 
they really all but one thing, tho they have the 
Appearance of Multiplicity to ws as the one ſimple 
Light of the Sun diverſly refracted and reflected from 
a rorid Cloud, has to w the Appearance of the vatie- 
gated Colours of the Rainbow. Moreover, .I grant 
that by reaſon of the ImperfeQion of human. Minds 
there may be and are different Apprehenſions con- 
cerning the Idea of God. For as one that has a Con- 
ception*of a plain Triangle in general, does not there- 
fore know that it includes this Property in it, to have 
three Angles equal to two right ones; and one that 
has an Idea of a rectangular Triangle, does not there- 
fore preſently under ſtand that the Square of the Sub- 
tenſe is equal to the Squares of both the ſides; ſo 
neither does every one that has a Conception of a 


perfed 
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cluded in that Idea. To which it may be added, l 1 
that Men may eafily miſtake ſuch things for abſolute 1 
perfections as are not really ſuch: but this is no Ar. "a 
gument againſt the reality of theſe Perfections, nor l 


any way proves em to be; contradictious, any more 
than that whatever Men do not comprehend in other | 
matters is abſolutely; falſe, or that, becauſe, Philo- | 

| 


ſophers have contradictory Opinions about em, 

therefore they are altogether impoſſible and contra- | 

ditory in themſelves. Wherefore notwithſtanding I | 
vl 
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aid, that as there is nothiag in the genuine Idea of ; 
| God and his Attributes, but bat, is demonſtrahle of Will 
2 perfect Being, agd there canuor be, the leaſt either 100 
added toon detracted ſrom that Idea any, more than Wi" 
there can fromthe Idea of: a Triangle ora Square 5 ſo 
cannot there, poſſibly be any thing, either contradicti 
ous or arbitrarious in the Divine Idea j hut both it and $1 
the genuine Attribates ol it, rg of. necefſacy eat _ | 
Philolophick Truth 51 andoſughr95190; nat. galy. ſpral . I- 
the Piety, Devotion, (and; cRevergace of meps own N 
bebt ale kde ven nature of the thing ir W | 
elt. 277 TIS ai bas amber gv;8 I oamiibry * 
But having ſaid this by way of 

bear. what the ;Adheiſ !can;1plead, 
according ta him. tho idea of 
logers, be 1 focitious bundle c 
Uncontervabiles; pray \ what veaſo 
pretent-t60 -give how Men finſt come ro enteftai 
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Contradi i 
oable account does he 


n, this 
Idea, andiα have 10 generzl n per ſua gn of, ntl 
Exiſtenoe, and: gopſequent roi that, an 1n e 
Rdligion .in._all Ages and Places of the World? W 
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'em * here agree in aſcribing the Original of vhs 
to mens belts. Fear xe — — 5 
Events, or their good and evil Fortune e Teoondly, 40 
their Ignorance of the Cauſes both of thoſt Bent 
the Phenomena of Nature, together With their x 
oſity: and laſtly to the Riction of civil $overcigns 
Law- makers, and Politicians, who have thereby endes. 
vour d to keep Men in order and ſubjection. The Inva. 
tidity and Foolery of which Pretenoes for-ſolving this 
Phznomenon, I now proceed to manifeſt; ” Firſt then i 
ſay, that ſuch an Exceſs of Fear as make any obe Cn. 
ſtantly and obſtinately to believe tho Hiſtenee of chat, 
for which there is no manner of ground either from 
Senſe or Reaſon, which affo tends to the great di. 
quiet of mens oun Lives; ſuch an exceß of Fear, I ſiy, 
can't be reckon d any other'ithan 'v Rind ern 
or Diſtraction. Wherefore che Atheiſts whom fel ves de. 
knowledging the generality of Maukiad te be po- 
{efs'd with the Belief of a Deity, and wickialreſblvi 
this into ſuch an exceſs of Fear, do in vffect uſſet whe 
greateſt Number of men to be frighrel out G Ale 
wits, or craz d -and'diftemper'd in heir Brains} and 
that none but a fe Atheiſts, as being undaunted and 
undiſmay'd, have remain d ſober and in their right ſenſes, 
Whereas I affirm on the contrary, that all the Wp- 
os Courage, Stayedneſs and Sobricy of theſe Arhe- 
its is raff nothing elſe bu the dull and ſomiſh Stu- 
pidity of their Miads; nothing bur à dead and benb 
Incredulity, an earthly Diffidetice and Diftcuſt; indl- 
ning em to disbe lie ve all but What tliey can feel or ſee. 
And as to the Theiſts I add; that they have indeed a tell 
Sious Fear of God, which is conſequent from him, or 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm canfated | 371 
the Belief of him: but the Dcity it ſelf or the Belief 
g its Exiſtence was not created by an antecedent Fear, 
that is, by Fear concerning mens good and evil Fortune, 
3s the Atheiſts interpret it, it being moſt certaio that 
none are leſs ſolicitous about ſuch Events, than they 
who are molt truly religious. The reaſon; whereof is, 
becauſe theſe place their chiefgft Good in nothing that 
is M\cTgior, aliene or in another's power, and expos'd to 
the ſtrokes of Fortune; but in that which is, moſt truly 
their own, namely the right uſe of their 'own Will. 
While the Atheiſts on the other hand, muſt needs for 
this very reaſon be liable to Solicitudes. and Fears con- 
| cerning out ward Events, becauſe they place their Gaod 
| and Evil in the * Paſſion of Pleaſare and Pain; ocat.leaft 
they denying natural Honeſty, do acknowledg no other 
Good, but what belongs to the Animal Life only, and 
ſo. is under the Empire of Fortune. And that the 
Atheiſts are indeed generally timeroys and diſtruſtfut 
things, ſeems plainly to appear from, their building alt 
their Folitieke, their Civil Socierys and Tuſtice,, impro- 
perly ſo call'd, upon that only. Foundation of Fe and 
Suſpicion, , But here the grand Error of the Atheiſts is 
this, that they ſuppoſing the Deity, according to the 
ſcoſe of the generality of Mankind, to be nothing but a 
Mormo or Bug- bear, an affrightful, hurtful, and moſt 
undeſirable thing: whereas Men every where, , both 
wiſe and unwiſe, do inyoke.the Deity in their Straits 
and Difficultys for Aid and Aſſiſtance, loaking upon it 
as exorable and placable; and by their Truſt and Con- 
hdence in it do acknowledg us Benignity and Goodaels. 
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372 The Reaſon and Philoſophy : ld 
If amongſt the Pagans there were any W U ndern | 
that proverbial Speech ÞIoveeoy 75 dH in the worſt 
ſenſe, as if God Almighty were of an enviow ang 


4 ee, 4 Fnviow ang ſhite. 
ful nature, theſe were certainly but à few ill-yity-'4 


cording to their own Likeneſs. For the Proverb ig 
that ſenſe was diſclaim'd and cry'd down by all the 
wiſer Pagans, who voiverſally held the Deity to be 
| Lo0d, and that there is no manner f Envy in that which 
i good. But the true meaning of it ang of its being 
ſo ill-languag'd, ſeems at firſt to have been no other. than 
what beſides Heſjod, the Scripture it ſelf alſo attributes 
to God Almighty, that he affects to-abaſe and humble 
the Pride of Men, and to pull dowyq all towering and lol. 


4 
* 


ty thin s, whether noxious and hürtfül ro « e Men 


themſelves, of as in ſome ſenſe invidious to bim, and 
derogatory from his Honour, who alone ought to be 
exalted, and no Fleſb to glory before bim. And there 
has been ſo much Experience of uch a thing as this in 


* 


the world, that even the * Epicurean Pot .could not but 
confeſs, that there Was me hidden 'Force or Power, 
which ſeem'd to have a ſpite at all over! welliog, Great- 
neſs, and affect to caſt contempt and ſcorn upon the 
Pride of Men. In which Acknowledgment be either 
 teePdor ſtagger'd as to Atheiſm, of elle Was indeed 

Theiſt, but new it not; it being certain that there 
can be no ſuch, Force as this, in regno Atomorum, in 
the Reign or Empire of ſenſleſs Atoms, © erate 

Again I ſay, as to thoſe Chriſtians who make ſuch a 
horrid Repteſencation of God Almighty, as one who 
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* Uſque adeo res humanas Vis abdita quadam | 
| Obterit & pulchras faſces ſzvaſque ſecures, 
, N Proculcare ac lud ibrio ſibi habere videtur. 
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created far the greateſt p art of Mankind for no other 
end or deſign but only: nod that he might recreate 
and delight himſelf in their eternal Torments : they 
alſo do but tranſeribe or copy, out their own' i Natore, 
and then read 1t in the i 1 . declaring 
on the contrary that Gotl's "po adeed that 
Religion is often expreſs'd in Holy the Fear 
Goa, and Pear has been ſaid to be the 657 Meaſure 
of the Divinity in , 1 the firf Impreſſion that Re- 
ligioa makes upon u this ious and guilt 
State,” before we have art at the 1 Love of God, 
and a conſequent Habit of Righteobſheſs.” But then 
I ſay, that this religiow Frur is nor's Fear of God as a 
mere n Being, much le as a mif- 
chievous and hyrtful one (which conſd-nor*be*disjoiti'd 
ul Regard of him, ls 6ne 


from Harreu) but an af 
who is effentially juſt, and as Wel 'a Pttaifhier of Vite 


jor Wickednefs, 45 a Rewarder of Vertue and "Good: 


Reni inne UTS 70 
- this ri 17 G00 f is nbr. 2 Peer to 
Mankind in general, by rope rowth of 
Wickedneſs? 2 "in EY to 


thoſe very Perfois themſelves, religion 

7 c being e theth i boch 1 up 
mn Evil ane 1 the Exils of 01 1 ſhment 
ade n. This is the true and genuine 


Reg! Py, Ita ch when it degenerates to 4 
dark kind "of - Neale and ſuſpicious Pear” of” ; 
Almighty, either as a hurtſul or 2 mere arbit fa 
tyrannical Berng, then is it book d upon as the ie 
Vice or Extreme of Religion, and diſtioguiſh'd from 
it by that emphatical Greek word ο%jƷEu ii, which 
we commonly render Superſtition, and which. who- 


fever falls into muſt needs, as Plutarch well obſerves, 
; ; hate 
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Late God. as well 4 fear: him. Whereas tube tr f 
, God, as the Son of Syrach ſpeaks, 4 the Þ 7 — 
of his Love, and Faith is the Beginning of eleauing 10 
him. As if he ſhould have. ſaid, the firſt entrance 
into. Religion is an awful. Regard to God, as the Py. 
niſher of Vice; the ſecond forwards therein i; 
Faith or Confidence in God, whereby, Mea r upog 
him for Good, and cleave unto him :. and the Top and 
Perfection of all Religion is the Love af God above all, 
as the moſt amiable Being. Chriſtianity, the beſt of 
Religions, recommends Faith to. us, as the LatroduRian 
or Inlet into all true and ingenuous Piety; for || be 
that cometh to God muſt not only believe that he is, but 
alſo that he is 4 Rewarder of thoſe. that ſeek lim 
hich Faith is better defin'd in tbe Scriptare, than by 
any Schalsſtick, to be the Subſtance. of things. hoped. far, 
and the Evidence of things not ſeen; that is, a conh- 
deat Perſuaſion of things that fall not under Sigh 
becauſe they are either inviſible or future, and why 


& 


alſo are to be hd for. So that religious Fee conſiſts 
well with Faith, and Faith is near f kin 5 Hope, 
and the Reſult of both Faith and Hope is Love; 
whichFaith, Hope and Love do all ſuppole an. eſſential 
Goodneſs ia the Deity. God is ſuch a. Being, as if he 
were not, would be of all things whatſoever moſt to 
be wiſh'd for; it being indeed no way: defirable, as 
the noble Autaninas concluded, for a, Mau to live in 
the World, void of a God and Providence. He that 
believes a God, believes all that Good and Perfection in 
the Univerſe, which his Heart can poſſibly wiſh or 
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deſire. And it is the Intereſt of none, that there 
ſhould be no God, but only of ſuch wretched Fer 
1s have abandon'd their firſt and only true Intereſt, 
of being good and Friends to God, and are deſperately 

reſolud upon the ways of Wickednefs.: One great 
reaſon, I ſay, hy the Atheiſts do tims groſly miſtake 
the Notion of God, and conceive of him differentiy 
from the generality of Mankind, as a Being which is 
only to be fed and conſequentiy hured; is nothing 
elſe but their-own Vice and ILL. For firſt, their 
Vice ſo far blinding em, as to make em think that the 
moral Differences pf Gouu and Evil have nd foundation 
in Mature, hut oaly in Law or arbitrary Conſtitition, 
which Law is contrary to Nature, Nature implying 
Liberty, but Law Reſtraint; as they cannot hut hate 
that which hinders em from their me Liberty and 
chiefeſt God, ſomuſt they needs interpret the Sevr- 
rity of the Deity, W much fpoken oi aguinſt Wicked: 
nels and Vice, ro dc nothing elſe but arbittary . Tp- 
ranny and Craelty. Again, it is 4 vretehed all. aatur d 
Maxim 3 that there % urs! 
Charity, that all Benevolenee and Mi, r ariſes 
only from Imbecitlity and Fear ; that is, from 2 
noxtous to another's Power, or ſtanging in ared of His 
Help. So that all that is now calł Loveand Friend- 
ſhip amongſt Men, is, according to them, neally no- 
thing elſe but either a crouching under another's Power, 
whom they cannot refiſt,, or elſe Mercature gun 
Utilitatum; 4 ſort of trading for- Advantage. | Accor-- 
dingly alſo they conchude of 3 that upon 
the ſuppoſit ion of bis Exiftence, there could not be ſo 
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* Nulla naturalis Chariezs, ſed omnis Benevolentia otitut ex imbecitticate - 
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much as this ſpurious Love i or:'Benevblence in M 
towards any thing becauſe by reaſon of his abſolute 
and irreſiſtible Power, he would neither ſtand in need 
of any thing, nor be ſubject to any the leaſt Ff. 
Nay à late Pretender to Politicks, who thus diſcard; 
all-natural:Juftice and Charity goes {d.far as to deter- 
mine concerning God, that he h un uther Right of 
reigning over Men, and of puniſhing thaſe:who tranſgre/; 
his. Laws, but only his irrefifible. Power. Which in. 
deed is all one as to ſay, that God has d Night at all 
of ruling over Mankind, or of impohhag Obligations 
upan em; ſceing what be daes i this kid, Is aal 
by Force and Power: whereas: Night and Force. are 
two quite different things, there being no J ot Right 
without natural Juſt ice; {a that the word R is here 
only abus d. :Agreeably:to:this: ſhe: ſamel Writer {ut- 
ther adds, that G right of tummahding br i 
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an our Hope periſh ; that there ſhould be no Provi- 
dence over us, nor any kind and good-natur'd Being 
above to take care of us; there being nothing without 
us, but dead and ſenſleſs Matter. True indeed, there 
could be no ſpiteful Deſigns in ſenſleſs Atoms, or a 
dead inconſcious Nature: upon which account, Ply- 
zach would grant, that even this Atheiſtick Hypo- 
thelis, as bad as it is, were notwirhſtanding to be 
rreſer'd before that of an omniporent, ſpiteful, and 
malicious Being (if there can be ſuch an Hypotheſis 
as this) or a Monarchy of the Manichean evil Principle 
reigning all over the hole World, without any Cote 
rival, and having an undiſturb'd Empite. However 
it is no leſs true, that there could be no poſitive 
Faith or Hope in theſe ſenſleſs Aroms, both neceſſarily 
and fortuitouſly mov'd, any more than there conld be 
either Faith or Hope in a Whirlwind or tempeſtuous 
Sea, whoſe mercileſs. Waves are inexorable and deaf 
to all Crys and Supplications. For which reaſon Epi- 
turus himſelf confels'd, that it were better to give 
credit to the Fable of the Gods, as he calls it, than to 
{erve the Acheiſtick Fate or the material Neceſſity: of all 
things, introduc'd by - thoſe Atheiſtick Phyſiologers, 
Leucippus and Democritus; * becauſe, ſays he, there are 
hopes that the Gods may be prevail d with by Worſbip 
and Prayer; but the other, that ie, Neceſſity, is altoge- 
ther deaf and inexorable.” And tho he thought to mend 
the matter, and make the Atheiſtick Hypotheſis more 
tolerable, by introducing into it, contrary to the Te- 
nour of thoſe Principles, Liberty of | Will in Man; 
yer this being not a power over things that are with- 
In Epiſt. ad Men. 4 
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our us, but only our ſelves, could alter the Ciſe yer 

little. Accordingly he himſelf was in a panick fear | 
* left the Frame of Heaven ſhould ſometime on ; 
fadden crack and tumble about his Ears, ad this 
fortuitous Compilement of Atoms ſhould: be diffoly'4 
into a Chaos. And what Comfort could this Lale 
of Will then afford him, who plac'd all his Happige, 
in Security from external Evils ? The. Atheiſtich Deſign 
of ſboking off the Belief of 4 God, ſays f Plutarch, wa 
to be without fear; but by means hereof they fram's 
ſuch a Syſtem of things to themſelves, as under which 
they could not have the leaſt Hope, 'Faith, or Confidence. 
| Thus running from Fear, did they plunge. themſelves 
| into it; foraſmuch as they who are without Hope, 
| ; can never be free from Fear. Endleſs of neceſſity muſi 
the Fears and Anxietys of thoſe Men be, who ſhake 
off that one Fear of God, which alone would preſerye 
| em from Evil, and have no Faith or Hope: in him, 
Wherefore, methinks, we might conclude upon hettet 
4 grounds, than the Atheiſts do of ' Theiſas; that Atheiſm, 
3 which has no Foundation at all in Nature or Reg 

ſprings firſt from the Impoſture of Fear. For the 
Faith of Religion being the Subſtance of things to le 
bop 'd for, . beyond the reach of Senſe, Atheiſtick Inh- 
delity muſt needs on the contrary be 2 certain heavy 
Diffdence, Deſpondence, and. Miſgiving of Mind, or 
@ timorous Piſtruſt and Disbeliaf . Good to he. bop d 
for, beyond the reach of Senſe; namely, of an iavi- 
ſible omnipotent Being, which exerciſeth a juſt, kind, 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm cnfutel. © f 8 
ind gracious Providence over all thbſe, who cotnihir 
their ways to him, with an Endeayour to pleaſe him, 
both here in this Life and after Death. And Vice or 
the Love of lawleſs Liberty. prevailing over ſuch diſ- 
beliering Perſons, and rolling em on yet further, makes 
em by degrees more add he elirous that there 
ſhould be no God, that 1 is, no ſuch Hinderer of their 
Liberty; and to count it a appioel to be free from the 
fur of Him, ole laltics, e were, they muſt needs 
be obnoxious to t how, vainly do: they godeavour, 
to be ſo, and how very aroundlel is this Roaſt of, 
Lucretins — Nos exaguat itoria Calo? We how are 
Maſters of our ſelves, We ate under no Control, no 
laviſh Fears affright 1 us. no tetrible e four 
our Pleaſures 3 we may ao CHCA our ſelves withouc 


regard, and exult in that ecki And perfe Libeety, 
which we have attain'd. BY ; as *. one bas 
© well obſerv'd, is All a Sach ere ery Ig 8 
* For alas! the beg the qu we, | 


& rejoice in the feier 70 {oe mT, 115 
„Propoſſtion, of the Ts 
they cannot be alfur* 84255 the 4 3 2 
* themſelves, nox any of her ſbrt. of Men did ever 
* pretend co demonfirare' or affittm directly, chat there 
« is no God; that there is 10 cobſcious, falf-exiftent 
« Being, which made che Woeld in Wiſdom, and 
* preſerves it. by his Powet... Such a Notion is iucum- 
© ber'd with fo many Diffichltys, that we may ven- 
ture to fay; it f impoſſible for a Man ia his wits 
* to bring His Mind d.to a perfect Atquiefcence in it. 
That "s moſt wonderful Keel, ſhould be produc'd 
N © vichout a [rand aan that the moſt curious 
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380 The Reaſon and Phileſopb 7; 
4 Building, for Beauty, Proportion, aad Conſent. of 
« Parts, ſhould jumble by chance iato the moſt «x. 
cellent Order; that the Duſt in the freer by a 
certain Poſition, Site, and Motion of Parts, mz 
come to be ſenlible of Pleaſure and Pain, and capable 
6 of Thinking, Arts, and Policy. . Theſe things, and 
many other groſſer Conſequences: of that Opinion 
that there is. no God, are ſo abſurd, that we re. 
lu& againſt them, ihit we reje& them as it were 
by an; Anticipation of Mind; thoſe Jetminal Priq. 
ciples that are inſeparable from our Nature, reſiſt 
the Notioo. And therefore I ſay, that Atheiſtical 
Perſons do rather wiſh there was no God, than 
go about to prove it. They content themſelves 
with cavilling at the accounts that are given of 
the Nature and Providence of God and the Creation 
of the World, but ate very tender of aſſerting the 
Negative in Terms, or of owning the neceſſary 
Conſequences of that Opinion. And it has always. 
been obſery'd, that thoſe who have pretended-to be 
Atheiſts have diſcover'd the Diſtruſt of their Opi- 
nion, Whether they would or no; and that not only 
by Saetonius, of Caligula, but alſo by Tuch, and 
all that have writ upon the Queſtion, of all 
the Atheiſts they have ever known or heard of, 
« This therefore is no Principle of Peace, no Refuge 
* againſt the Fear of inviſible Powers, or the Danger 
*« of a future Account. For after a wicked Man has 
&* brought himſelf as near to an Atheiſt as he can, he 
« ſhall be as much tormented with the Diſtruſt of 
« his Principle, as he was before with his Fears of 
God, and of a future Judgment. The Evidence 
on one hand is fo very clear, and the Objections on 
other ſo inconſiderable, that methinks it is impoſſi- 


ble 


co 


Chap. 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 381 
ble ſor any man, Whatever he may wiſh, to bring. 
bis Miad fairly over even to a State of Scepticiſm or 
Doubt; or if he coulg do fo, yet would this never. 
ce him from the Uneaſineſs of Fear. For Doubting. 
is anxious in its Nature, becauſe it is the leaning of 
the judgment to both the ſides of the Propoſition. 
In a matter of leſſer Concernment it is very trouble- 
om; the Mind is diſtracted and upon the fret, ac- 
cording to the Value of the matter in debate, till it. 
comes to a Reſolution. But what ſhall we ſay, when 
the Queſtion is of no leſs importance, than an eternal 
Life cf Happineſs or Miſery? Surely nothing leſs than a. 
Security, which cannot poſſibly deceive us, will remove. 
our Fears of fo great a Danger. 
Having thus confuted and turn'd upon the Atheiſts 
themſelves their firſt Pretence to ſolve the Phzagmenon 
of Religion and the Belief of a God, ſo generally: 
entertain'd, from the Impoſture of Fear, I nau pro- 
ceed to the ſecond: namely, that it aroſe from the 
H norance of Cauſes alſo, or mens want. of Fhiloſophy, 
they being. prone by reaſon of their innate. Curioſity, 
where they find no..Caules, to make or feign em, 
and from their Fear. in the Abfence Wa natural and 
neceſſary Cauſes, to imagine ſupernatural and divine; 
this allo affording *em a handſom Pretext and Cover 
tor their nor ance. Accordingly Democrit us. gave this 
account of the Original of Theiſn or | Religion: thae 
when in old times Men obſeru'd ſtrange and affrightful 
things in the Meteors. and the Heavens, as Thunder, 
Lightning, Thunderbolts, and Eclipſes, they not kuoning 
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the Cauſes thereof, and being terrify'd there 


by, preſent! 
imputed them to the Gods. And Epicurus AN ak the, 
to have been the reaſon why he took ſuch great pains 


ia the Study of Phyſiology, that by finding — the 
natural and neceſſary Cauſes of things, he might be 
able to free both himſelf and others from the Terrot 
of a God, which would otherwiſe invade and aſſault 
dem: the Importunity of mens Minds, whenever t 

are at a loſs for natural Cauſes, urging em ſo much 
with the Fear, Suſpicion, and Jealouſy of a Deity, 
Thus the Atheiſts dabling in Phyſiology, and finding 


ont, as they conceive, material and mechanical Ca en 


for ſome of the Phenomena of Nature, and eſpecially 
for ſuch of them, as the unskilful Vulgar do ſometimes 
impute to God himſelf; when they can prove Eelipſes, 
for example, to be no Miracles, and render it probable, 
that Thander is not the Voice of God Almigliy him- 
lelf, as it were roaring above the Heavens, merely to 
affright and amaze, poor Mortals, and make em quake 
and tremble ; and that Thunderbolts are not there flung 
by his own hands, as the direful Meſſengers of his 


Wrath and Diſpleaſure, they preſently conclude tri- 


umphantly thereupon, concerning Nature or Matter, 
that * it does all things. alone of it ſelf without 4 God. 
But I ſhall make it appear in a few Inſtances, that it 


is not Ignorance, but the true Kjowleds of Cauſes, thar 
leads to God, and that Atheiſm is nothing but the Igno- 


rance of Cauſes and want of Philoſophy. For firſt, 


no Atheiſt, who derives all from ſenſſeſs Xroms or 


Matter, is able to aſſign any Cauſe at all of himſelf, or 


give any true account of the Original of his own Soul or 
Mind; it being utterly unconceivable and impoſſible, 


* Ipſe ſud per ſe ſponte omnia Dis agere expers. b 
55 that 


Chap 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 383 
chat Sou! and Mind, that Senſe, Reaſon, and Underftand- 
ing, ſhould ever. ariſe from irrational and ſenſleſs Matter, 
however modify'd ; or reſult from Atoms, devoid of 
all manner of Qualitys, that is, ſrom mere Magnitude, 
Figure, Site and Motion of Parts. And the Caſe will 
be the very ſame, both in the Anaximandrian_or Hylo- 
hian, and in the Stratonick or Hylozoick Atheiſm ; 
becauſe Senſe and conſcious Underſtanding could no 
more reſult either from thoſe Qualitys of Hear and 
Cold, Moiſt and Dry contemper'd together, or from 
the mere Organization of inanimatẽ and ſenſleſs Matter, 
than it could from the * Conconrſe, Motions, Order, 
Poſture, and Figures of Atoms devoid of all manner 
of Qualitys. Had there been once nothing elſe but 
ſenſleſs Matter ſortuitouſly mov*d, there could never 
have emerg'd into Being any Soul or Mind, Senſe or 
Vnderſtanding: becauſe no Effect can poſſibly tranſcend 
the Perfection of its Cauſe. Wherefore Atheiſts ſup- 
poling themſalues and all Saus and Minds to have 
ſprung from ſtupid and ſenſleſs Matter, and all that 
Wiſdom, which is any where in the world, both Po- 
litical and Philoſophical, to be the Reſult of mere 
Fortune and Chance, muſt needs be concluded to be 
grolly ignorant of thoſe Canſes, which had they not 
been, even. they themſelves could: not have been A- 
theiſts. So that gane of Cauſes is the Seed, not of 
Theiſm but Atheiſm ; true Philoſophy, and in particular 
the Knowledg of the Cauſe of our ſelves, leading us 
neceſſarily to the Apprehenſion of a Deity. * 
Again J add, that Atheiſts are alſo ignorant of the 
Cauſe of Motion in Bodys, by which notwithſtanding 
they ſuppoſe all things to be done ; that is, they are 
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234 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
never able to ſolve this Phznomenon, ſo long as the 

are Atheiſts, and acknowledg no other Subſtance belides 
Matter or Body. For firſt it is undeniably certain 

that Motion is not eſſential to all Body as ſuch, be. 
cauſe then no Particles of Matter could ever teſt, and 
conſequently there could have been no Generation, and 
no ſuch mundane Syſtem produc'd as this is, which 


requires a certain proportionate Commixture of Motion 


and Reſt : no Sun, no Moon, no Earth, or Bodys of A. 


nimals; ſince there could be no coherent Conſiſtency of 


any thing, when all things flutter'd and were in conti- 
nual Separation and Divulſion from one another. For 
in ſhort, as a moſt excellent * Philoſopher has obſery d, 
this Motion being ſuppos'd to be natural and eſſen- 
<« tial to the Matter, is'alike every where in it, and 
c therefore has looſen'd every Atom of it to the ut- 
moſt Capacity : ſo that every Particle is alike, and 
mov'd alike. And therefore there being no Preys. 
lency at all in one Atom above another in Bu 
or Motion, it is manifeſt that this ##iverſal Matter, 
to which Motion is ſo eſſential and intrinſeca), wil 
be ineffectual for the producing of any Variety of Ap 
pearances in Nature; and ſo no Suns, nor Stars, nor 
Earths, nor Vortices can ever ariſe out of this infinite- 
ly thin Matter ; which muſt thus erernally remain 
e unperceptible to any of our Senſes, were our Sen- 
ſes ten thouſand millions of times more ſubtile 
than they are: nay, indeed there could not be any 
« ſuch thing as Man or Senſe in the world. But if 
Motion be not eſſential to Matter as ſuch, and the 
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* Dy. More in his Antidote againſt Atheiſm, p. 38. LEY 


Atheiſts, at leaſt the“ Atomical ones will not ſay 
that it can move it ſelf ſpontaneouſly or freely, but 
chat all its Mot ion is unguided and fortuitous ; what 
have they to aſſign for the Original of this? Why 
the Democriticks, as Ariſtotle obſerves, do not pretend 
to trace the Beginning or firſt Cauſe of it, but how- 
ever think to ſolve the matter thus: that ane Body 
vod another from Eternity infinitely; ſo that there 
was NO rgdre wir, NO firſt unmov'd Mover ever to be 
found, becauſe there is no Beginning nor Firſt in Erer- 
nity. From wheace probably that Doctrine of ſome 
Atheiſtick Stoicks in Alexander Apbrvdiſſu was deriy'd, 
+ that there is no Firſt in the Rank and Order of Cauſes; 
in whoſe footſteeps a modern Writer ſeems to have trod- 
den, declaring himſelf in this manner; If apy one 
will from whatſoever 6 aſcend upward 'to_its imme- 
diate Cauſe, and from t hence to « remoter, and fo ouwr 
perpetually in his Ratiocination; yet ſhall he never be 
able to hold on thro all Eternity, but at length being 
quite tir d out with his Journy, be fore d to deſiſt or 
give over. As if he ſhould have ſaid, one thing mov'd 
or caus'd another infinitely from Eternity, in which 
there being no Beginning, there is conſequently no fitſt 
Mover or Cauſe to be reach'd unto, But this Infinite 
Progreſs of theſe Democriticks in the Order of Cauſes, 
and their ſhifting off the Cauſe of Motion from 
one thing to another, without End or Beginning, 
was rightly underſtood by Ariſtotle to be indeed the 
aſſigning of no Cauſe of Motion at all; they acknowledg- 
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downwards by an occult Quality, be either. betaking 
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ing, * ſays he, no firſt Mover according to Nate, mf 
needs make an idle Progreſs infinitely ; that is, in the 
Language of this Philoſopher, they aſſig | 


a no 
at all of Motion. Wherefore Epicuras, to En 
matter, tho according to the Priaciples of the Atomic 


Phyſiology he diſcarded all other Quality, yer a; 
notwithandiog admit this one Quality of . 
Ponderoſity in Atoms, preſſing them contiaualiy 4g. 
wards in infinite Space: than which, tbat is, to make 
upwards and downwards in infinite Space, or a Gravity 
rending to no Center or place of Reſt, as nothing 
could be more abſurd or. unphilofophical, ſo did he 
not aſſign any Cauſe of Motion neither; but only in 
effect affirm, that the Aroms therefore tended dowy- 
ward, becauſe they did ſo ; a Quality of Gravity fg. 
nifying only an Endeavour to tend downward, hy 
why or . wherefore no body knows. And it is 1 
s if Epicurus ſhould have ſaid, that Atom mov d 


one as 1 


himſelf to this, as a Sanctuary or Refuge for his Ie. 
norante, or elſe indeed more abſurdly making his 
very Ignorance it ſelf, diſguis d under. that name of 
a Quality, to be the Caule of Motion, * This, asa 
very Þ Learned Perſon bas remark d, is ſo ſhamelub 
n piece of Beggery, that P. Gaſſendus doth more 
* than once diſelaim it; and in his Diſcourſe of Motion 
« doth prove an Impollibility of Moridn in an inf- 
© nite empty Space. Might not Epicuras then, ſays he, 
have ſav'd his Credit better, by ſitting down with 


th. 
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+ Bp Stillingfleet' Orig. Sacræ, Book 3. ch. 2. where morc may be ſeen to thi 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm. confuted. 387 
« the Opinions of his Fore-fathers, than thus to go a 
« begging for ſuch Hypotheſes, which none, who are 
« got reſolv'd to be ignorant, will be.rcady to grant 
« him? Thus we find that the Aneximaendrien. and 
Democritick Atheiſts univerſally afſign'd nd Cauſe at 
all of Motion: and as to the Stratonick or Hylozoick 
Atheiſts, who to avoid incorporesd! Subſtance, have 
ventur'd to attribute perfect Under landing, Appetite 
or Will, and ſe/f-moving Power to all ſenfleſs Matter 
whatſoever, them I ſhall hereafter ſhew to have 
herein aſſign'd a wrong ane, what they aſſert being 
abſolutely falſe. Wherefore if Matter or Body cannot 
move it ſelf, either the Motion of all Bodys muſt 
have no manner of Cauſe, or elſe muſt there of ne- 
ceſſity be ſome other Subſtance beſides Body, ſuch as 
is ſelf-aQtive, and has a natural power of ruling over 
Matter. Upon which latter account Plato rightly 
determin'd, that Cogitation, which is Self. activity, 
was in Tp of Nats 13 N of 
Body, which proceeds from ſomething elſe. Tho Mo- 
tien conſider? pain, in Bodys, or taken for their 
Tranſlation or Change of Diſtance and Place, be indeed 
a corporeal thing, or a Mode of thoſe Bodys them- 
ſelves moving; yet as it is conſider d s#ively in refe- 
rence to the Vu 'wovers, or that active Force which 
cauſes this Tranflation or Change of Place, it is an 
incorporeal thing, that is, the Energy of a ſelf-aFive 
Subſtance upon the ſluggiſh Matter or Body, which 
cannot at all move ir ſelf. Wherefore in the Bodys of 
Animals, the true and. proper Cauſe of Motion, or 
the Determination thereof at leaſt, is not the Matter 
it ſelf organiz d, but the Soul either as cogitative or 
plaſtickly ſelf. active, vitally united thereunto, and 


naturally ruling over it. But in the whole World. it 
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a power of moving Matter regylarly, according t 


388 The Reaſon and Philoſophy Jas) 
is either God himſelf, originally impreſſing d bettzit 


uantity of Motion upon the Marrer of the Univer 
900 ne conſerving the ſame, according * 
of the Seripture; in him we live and move; which 
alſo ſeems to have been the ſenſe” of that noble 
Agrigentine Poet before cited, when he tells us, that 
God is a pure and holy Mind, that with ſoif Thooght, 
moves the whole World: or elle it is in rumengally 
an inferior created Spirit, Soul, or Life of Natüte 
that is, a ſubordinate Hylarehical Pritciple, Which "hat 


the Direction of a ſuperior perfett Mind. And dh 
do we ſee again that Ignorance of Caſes is the Seed 
of Atheiſm and not of Theiſm ; no Atheiſts 4s ſuch 
being able to aſſign a true Cauſe of ' Motjon, the 
Knowledg whereof E leads to a Gd. 
Furthermore, thoſe Atheiſts who acknqwledg "no 
other Principle of things, but ſenſleſs Matter fortul- 
touſly mov'd, muft needs be ignorant alſo f che C 
of that grand Phenomenon, calld by Ari the +: $i 
A, the Well and Fit in Natare; that 18, of" 
moſt artificial Frame of the whole mundane Syſtem 
in general, and of the Bodys of Animals ia particular, 
together with the conſpiring Harmony of all. For they 
who boaſted themſelves able to ſhew the natfiral 
Cauſes of all things whatſoever without a God, "tan 
ſhew no other Cauſe at all of this Pbænome los, put 


only that the World happen'd by Chance to be made 
thus as it is. Now they who make Fortune and 


Cbante to be the only Cauſe of this ſo admirable 
Phanumenon, the moſt regular and artificial Frame 
and Harmony of the Univerſe, do either make the 
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Chap- 6. of Atheiſm confuted. | 389 
mere abſence and want of a Cauſe to be a Cauſe, For. 
„nne and Chance being nothing elſe but the abſence 
or want of an intending Cauſe ; or elſe they make 
their own Ignorance of a Cauſe and they know not how, 
to be a Cauſe ; or they affirm againſt all reaſon one 
Contrary to be the Cauſe of another, as Confuſion to 
be the Cauſe of Order, Beauty and Harmony ; Chance 
and Fortune to be the Cauſe of Art and Skill; Folly 
and Nonſenſe the Cauſe of the moſt regular and wiſe 
Contrivance © or laſtly they deny it to have any Cauſe 
at all, ſince they deny an intending Canſe; whereas there 
cannot poſſibly be any other Cauſe of Artificialneſs and 
conſpiring Harmony, than Mind and Wiſdom, Counſel 
and Contrivance. But becauſe the Atheiſts, it may be, 
will deny my Suppofition, that the World is thus 
wiſely and artificially fram'd, and ſo would bring 
themſelves off from the Imputat ion of Inorance; 1 
ſhall not conceal their Pretences-to this purpoſe, but 
bring dem all to light; that ſo we may do em the juſtice 
they'll be apt to demand, and at once diſcover their 
Folly and Weakneſs... + N. 
Firſt then tlley pretend, that the World is not ſo 
artificially and wil made, but that it might have been 
made much better, and that there are many Faults and 
Flaws to be found therein: whence they Would infer, 
that it was not made by a God, he being ſuppos'd by 
Theifts to be no Bangler, but a petfect Mind, or a Being 
infinitely good and wiſe, who therefore ſhould have 
made all things for the bef. - As to which I now fay, 
that having ſet down this by it ſelf as a twelfth Athe- 
iſtick Odjection againſt a Deity, I muſt reſerve the 
Confutation of it for its proper place. Only thus much 
I ſhall here obſerve by the way; that thoſe Theiſts of 
later times, who either becauſe they fancy a mere arbi- 
travy; 
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trary Deity, or becauſe their Faith in the Divine Good. 
neſs is but weak, or becauſe they judg of things ac. 
| cording to their own private Appetites and {elf 
Paſſions, and not with a free and uncaptivated Univer- 
ſality of Mind, and an impartial regard to the Good 
of the Whole, or becauſe they look only upon the pres 
ſent Scene of things, and take not the future into 


Conſideration, nor have a compreheaſive' View of the 
whole Plot of Divine Providence to 


gether ; or laftly 
becauſe we Mortals do all of us ſtand upon too by 
ground, to take a commanding Proſpe& upon the 


whole Frame of things, and our ſballow Underſtand- 
ings are not able to fathom the Depths of the Divine 
Wiſdom, nor trace all the Methods and Deſigns of 
Providence: becauſe of this, I ſay, grant that qhg 
World might have been made much better than now 

it is, which indeed is all one as to ſay that it is got 
well made, yet do theſe Neoterick Chriſtians ſeem heres 
by to give àa much greater Advantage ta the Atheiſts, 
than even the Pagan Theiſts have heretofare done; 
who ſtood their ground, and generouſly; maintain 
againſt em, that Mind being the Maker of all things, 
and not Fortune or Chance, not erbitraty Self will nor 
irrational Humour omni potent, the 73 piXiger,'that which 
is abſolutely beſt in every caſe, ſo far as the neceſſity 
of things would admit, and it might be conſiſtent 
with the Good of the Whole, was the Rule and 
Meaſure both of Nature and Providence. BE: 

But again, the Atomick Atheiſts alledg, that thothere 
be indeed many things in the World which ſerve very 
well for Uſes, yet does it not thence follow, that they 
were made intentianally and defignedly for thoſe Uſes. 
Becauſe tho things happen by Chance to be ſo or fo 
made, yet may they ſerve for ſomething or other 


after- 
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ifrerward, and have their ſeveral Uſes conſequent. 
Accordingly ſay they, all the ſeveral things of Nature 
happen'd by Chance to be ſo made as they are, and the 
ſeveral Uſes of em follow'd thereupon. This account 
do they give of the ſeveral Parts of * human Body, and 
al the moſt ſeemingly elaborate Artifice in the whole 
World. To which I reply, that tho a thing which 
happens accidentally to be ſo or ſo made, may after- 
wards notwithſtanding often prove ſerviceable for 
ſome Uſe or other; yet when any thing conſiſts of many 
Parts, which are all artificially proportioned together, 
and with much Curioſity accommodated one to another; 
any one of which Parts having been wanting, or in 
the leaſt plac'd and diſpos'd of any otherwiſe than it. is, 
would have render'd the Whole altogether inept or 
unfit for ſuch an Vſe >.then may we well conclude it 
not to have been made by Chance, but by Coanſel and 
Deſign, intentionally for Ules. As for ample the 
Eye, whoſe Structure and Fabrick conſiſting of many 
Parts, Humours, and Membranes, is {0 artificially com- 
pos'd, that no reaſonable Perſon, who conſiders the 
whole Anatomy thereof, and the Curioſity of its Male, 
can think otherwiſe of it, than that it was made out 
of deſign for the Vſe of Seeing, can't therefore be ſaid to 
have happen'd accidentally to be fo made; and then, as 
Lucretius would have it, the Uſe of Seeing follow'd. To 
which Iadd, that for a Man to think that not only E 
happen'd to be ſo made, and. the Uſe of Seeing, tho 
unintended, follow'd ; but alſo that Ears happen'd to 
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be ſo made too, and the Uſe of Hearing follow dem: 
and a Mouth and Tongne in Animals happet'd to he 
ſo made likewiſe, and the Uſe of Eating, and in Men 
of Speaking, was alſo accidentally conſequent there. 
upon: and that Feet and Hands were made by Chance; 
and Walking, with the many other Vfes depending upon 
'em,follow*dafterwards; beſides innumerable other Part; 
of the Body both ſimilar and organical; none of which 
could have been wanting, without rendring the 
Whole inept or fooliſh: I ſay, to think that all theſe 
things ſhould happen by Chance to be thus made in 
every one and the ſame Animal, and not defign'd by 
Mind or Counſel, that they might jointly concur and 
contribute to the Good of the Whole, argues the greateſt 
Icfenfibility of Mind imaginable. © But this abfurt 
and ridiculous Conceit has been long fince fo induftri- 
ouſly confured, and the Folly thereof ſo fully mani. 
feſted 0 Learned Heathen Philoſopher and Phy: 
ſician Galen, in his Book of the Uſe of Parts, and (itfee 
him by many others in Treatiſes of Anatomy, Plyfiv- 
logy, or expreſly againſt Atheiſm, that ic *would.be 
altogether ſuperfluous to inſiſt any more upon it; 

Moreover, as the former was one, ſo alſo, as * 4riftotle 
tells us, this was another of the Democritick Dotages; 
that nothing in the Clouds and Meteors was intended 
for the good of this habitable Earth, within whoſe 
Atmoſphere they are contain'd, but all proceeded 
from material and mechanical Necifſity. In favour of 
which Conceit, tho Des Cartes ſeems to have writ” his 
whole Book of Meteors, he beginning it with a Deriſion of 
thoſe, © who ſear God in the Clouds, and imagine his 
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« Hands to be employ'd in opening and ſhutting 
« the Cloyſters of the Winds, in ſprinkling the Flow- 
« ers with Dews, and Thunder-ſtriking the Tops of 
Mountains: and cloſing his Diſcourſe with this 
Boaſt, © that he had now made it manifeſt that there 
« was no need to fly to Miracles, that is, to bring in a 
God upon the ſtage to ſolve thoſe Phænomena : Yet were 
it eaſy enough to demonſtrate the DefeQiveneſs of thoſe 
his mechanical Undertakings in ſundry particulars, 
and to evince that all thoſe things could not be carry d 
on, with ſuch conſtant Regularity, by mere fortuitous 
Mechaniſm, and without a ſuperior Principle to guide 
and ſteer them. However I acknowledg that God and 
Nature do things every where in the. moſt frugal and 
compendious way, and with the leaſt Operoſeneſs, and 
therefore that the mechanick Powers are not rejected, 
but taken in, ſo far as they can ſerviceably comply with 
the intellectual Model and Platform; yet ſtill fo, as 
that all is ſupervis'd by one ander ſtanding and intend- 
ing Cauſe, and nothing paſſes without its Approbation; 
which, when either thoſe mechanick Powers fall ſhort, 
or the ſtubborn Neceſſity of Matter proves incom- 
pliant, does oyer-rule the ſame, and ſupply the Defects 
thereof by that which is vital, and that without ſet- 
ting his own Hands to every Work too, there being a 
ſubſervient Miniſter under him, an artificial Nature, 
which as an Archew of the whole World, governs 
the luQuating Mechaniſm thereof, and does all things 
Gy for ends and purpoſes intended by its Di- 
rector. 

But our Atomick Atheiſts do further alledg, that 


tho it might well ſeem ſtrange that Matter fortuitonſly 
nov d ſhould at the very firſt jump fall into ſuch-a regu- 


lar Frame as this, having ſo many Aptitudes for Uſes, 
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ſo many Correſpondencys bet ween ſeveral things ang 
ſuch an agreeing Harmony in the Whole : yet oupht ir 
not to ſeem a jot ſtrange, if Atoms, by Motion mak. 
ing all poſſible Combinations and Contextures, ang 
trying all manner of Concluſions and Experiments 
ſhould after innumerable other Freaks and difcongrugy, 
Forms produc'd, in length of time fall into ſuch , 
Syſtem as this. Wherefore they affirm, that this 
Earth of ours at firſt brought forth divers monſro; 
and irregular Shapes of Animals, * ſome withour Fee, 
ſome without Hands, ſome without « Mouth and Fate, 
ſome wanting fit Muſcles and Nerves for the Motion of 
their Members, And the old Philoſophick Atheiſts 
were ſo frank and laviſh herein, that they ſtuck not to 
afficm, that amongſt thoſe monſtrous Shapes of Ani. 
mals there were once produc'd Centaurs, Seylle's, and 
Chimera's. But of this Epicyrwe indeed being a little 
aſham'd, gravely declares his Mind againſt it, tho the 
reaſon he gives, plainly overthrows his own Prinei- 
ples : namely, Þ becauſe things by à certain Covenant of 
Nature, do always keep up their ſpecifick Differences, 
without being confounded together. For what Covenant 
of Nature can there be in infinite Chance ? - or what 
Law can there be ſet to the abſolutely fortuitow Mo- 
tions of Atoms, to circumſeribe them by? Wherefore 
it muſt be acknowledgꝰd, that according to the ge- 
nuine Hypotheſis of the Atomick Atheiſm, all ima- 
ginable Forms of inanimate Bodys, Plants, and 451. 
mals, are producible by the fortuitous Motions of Mutter, 
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Mulra fine Ore etiam, fine Voltu cæca reperta. Lucret. I. 5. 
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and there is nothing to hinder 'em from being «e&u- 
ally produc'd. But they pretend, as * Ariſtotle from 
Empedocles, and TLucretius from Epicurus tell us, that theſe 
mon{trous irregular Shapes of Animals are not therefore 
now to be found, becauſe by reaſon of their inept Fabrick, 
they could not propagate their Kind by Generation, as 


neither indeed preſerve their own Individuals. 


Moreover, the antient Atheiſts both Anaximanari- 
in and Democritick concluded, that beſides this one 
World of ours, there were other infinite Worlds; they 
conceiving it as abſurd to think, that there ſhould be 
but only one World in infinite Space, as that in a vaſt 
plow'd and ſow'd Field, there ſhould grow up onl 
one Exr of Corn and no more ; and they 90 
have us believe, that among(t thoſe infinite Worlds, 
all of 'em fortuitouſly made, there is not one of a 
thouſand, or perhaps of ten thouſand, that has ſuch 
a Regularity, Concinnity, and Harmony in it, as this 


World, in which we chanc'd to emerge. 
be thought ſtrange, as they. ſy 
nite Worlds, one or two 


Now it can't 
le, if amongſt infi- 
hance to fall ioto 


ſome Rezularity. They would alſo confidently aſſure 
us, that the preſent Syſtem of things in this World of 
ours, ſhall not long continue ſuch as it is, || but grade- 
ally decay, and after a while fall into Confuſion and Diſ- 


order again. But becauſe Men may be puzzPd with 
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6 Quoniam Natura abſterruit auctum, 

Nec potuere cupitum Ætatis tangere Florem, 

Nec reperire Cibum, nec jungi per Veneris res. Lucret. I. 5. 
Mundi natura totius tas 
Mutat, & ex alio Terram ſtatus excipit alter, 


Quod potuit nequeat, poſſit 


t 


quod non tulit arite, Lucret. 
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the Univerſality and Conſtancy of this Regularity, ang 
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its long Continuance thro ſo many Ages, and tha 
there are no Records at all of the contrary any where 
to be found, the Atomick Atheiſt further adds, that 
the ſenſleſs Atoms playing and toying up and down 
without any Care or Thought, and from Erernicy 
trying all manner of Tricks, Concluſions, and Exper; 
ments, were at length, they know not how, taught, 
and by the Neceſſity of things themſelves as it were 
driven to a certain kind of Trade of Artificialneſs ot 
Met hodicalneſs So that tho their Motions were at 
firſt all caſual and fortuitow, yet in length of time 
they became artificial, and orderly, and govern'd by 
a certain Law, they contracting as it were upon them. 
ſelves, by long Practice and Experience, a kind of 
Habit, as * Epicurus tells us, of moving regularh, or 
elſe being by the mere Neceſſity of things, at length 
forc'd ſo to move, as they ſhould have done, had Art 
and Wiſdom directed 'em. 5 

To all which Atheiſtick Pretences J now reply: 
and firſt that it is but an idle Dream, or rather impu- 
dent Forgery of the Atheiſts, that heretofore there were 
in this World of ours all manner of monſtrous and irre- 
gular Shapes of Animals produc'd, and indeed at firſt none 
elſe but ſuch, there not appearing the leaſt Foor-ſtep 
of any ſuch thing in all the Monuments of Antiquity; 
and Traditions of former times: and theſe Athei 
being not able to give any manner of reaſon, why 
there ſhould not be ſuch produc'd as well as at this 
prefent time, however the Individuals themſelves 
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-quld not continue long, nor propagate by Generation; - 
or at leaſt why it ſhould not happen, that in ſome 
dees or Countrys there were either all Audrogyna of 
born Sexes, or elle no Animal but of one Sex, Male 
or Female only; or laſtly, none of any Sex at all. 
Neither is there any more reaſon to give credit to 
theſe Atheiſts, when, tho otherwiſe Enemys to Divi- 
vation, they would propheſy concerning future times, 
that in this World of ours things gradually decay, 
2nd will all ſometime fall into Confuſion and Non- 
ſenſe again. Indeed I won't deny but that the Opi- 
gion of the World's Seneſcence and drawing towards a 
Diſſolution has been often entertain'd by many well- 
meaning Perſons, who did not conſider the Tllneſs of it 
in it ſelf, nor the dangerous Conſequence of it; name- 
ly, in that it very much reflects upon the. conſerving 
Providence of God, who as he firſt made, fo ſtill ſup- 
ports all things with the ſame even hand; and would 
make way for the Epicurean Suppoſit ion, that all things 
ſubſiſt and go on at random without the Preſervation 
and Steerage of a Deity ; which notwithſtanding diſ- 
plays its Omnipotence as well in maintaining, as it 
did in firſt making the Frame of the Univerſe, and to 
ſhew that it is the only Maſter, as well as the Author 
of Nature, will not ſuffer any conſiderable Change to 
be made in the Laws it firſt ſettled among natural 
things, till at length its infinite Wiſdom ſhall think 
fic to paſs the Almighty Fiat, for a ſudden Conflagra- 
tion of the World. This being well conſider*d. by the 
very learned and ingenious Dr. Hakewill, gave occaſion 
to this noble Undertaking of his, namely to oppoſe 
the common Prejudice 'of the World's growing old ; 
of which how well he has acquitted himſelf, is abun- 
dantly manifeſt in his unanſwerable Apology or Declas 
vai 10% 


ſerted by the Atheiſts: as this is an abſolute Impoſſ. 


affirm, that the fortuitowe Motions of ſenſleſs Atoms, 
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ration of the Power and Providence of God, in: 
vernment of the World. | he Gy 


Again I ſay, touching the Infinity of Worlds xx. 


bility; ſo to their bold and confident Aſſertion cob. 
cerning thoſe ſuppos'd other Worlds, as if they ha 
travel'd over them all, that amongſt ten thouſand « 
'em there is hardly one, that has ſo much Regularit 
in it, as this World of ours; it might be reply 
with equal Confidence, and much more probability of 
Reaſon, that were every Planet about this Sun of ours 
a habitable Earth, and every fix'd Star a San, havi 

likewile its ſeveral Planets or habitable Earths movi 

round about it, and not any one of theſe deſart or 
uninhabited, but all peopl'd with Animals; I ſay, 
were this ſo extravagant Suppolition true, that not- 
withſtanding there would not be found any one tidi 
culous of inept Syſtem amongſt them all: but that the 
Divine Art and Wiſdom, which being infinite, can ne- 
ver be de fective nor any where idle, would exerciſe its 
Dominion upon all, and 9 where impreſs the Sculp- 
tures and Signatures of it ſelf. In the next place I 


trying never ſo many Experiments and Concluſions, 
and making never ſo many Combinations and aggregate 
Forms of things, could never be able to produce fo 
much as the Form or Syſtem of one compleat Animal, 
with all the organick Parts thereof fo artificial! 


order'd, each of theſe being as it were a little World, 
much leſs the Syſtem of this great World, with that 
Variety of Animals in it; and leaſt of all by this 
means could that Regslarity and Artifcialneſs, which 
are every where vilible, conſtantly continue. For 
that the fortuitous Motions of irrational, ieee, = 
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Matter, ſhould in length of time grow artificial, 
pra a Habit of acting as regularly and me- 
thodically, as if Art or Wiſdom had directed 'em, this 
i; the moſt prodigious Nonſenſe imaginable, and can 
be accounted no other than Atheiftick Fanaticiſm. It is 
no more poſſible, that the fortuitous Motion of dead 
and ſenſleſs Matter, ſhould ever from it ſelf be taught 
and necelſitated ro produce ſuch an „ and regular 
Syſtem, as the Frame of this whole World is, together 
with the Bodys of Animals, and conſtantly to continue 
the ame; than that a Man perfectly illiterate, and 
able neither to write nor read, taking up a Pen into 
his hand, and making all manner of Scerawls with Ink 
upon Paper, ſhould at length be taught and neceſſitated 
by the thing it ſelf, to write a. whole Quire of Paper 

together, in ſuch Characters, as being decypher'd b 
a certain Key, would all prove coherent Phoſophi 
Senſe. Wherefore I conclude with Ariſfotle, that * it 
is abſolutely impoſſible, that things ſhould have come to 
paſs, after this manner ; that is, by mere Fortune and 
Chance, and without the Direction of any Mind or God. 
The Divine Wiſdom has ſo printed its Seal or Signa- 
ture upon the Matter of the whole corporeal World, 
as that Fortune and Chance could never poſſibly have 
counterfeited the fame, | 
But notwithſtanding this the antient Atheiſts would, 
by their wonderful Skill in Logick, undertake to de- 
monſtrate, that the Frame of Nature could not poſſibly 
be made by any intending Cauſe, and for the ſake of 
Ends ind Uſes : as for example, that Eyes could not 
be firſt of all made intent ionaly for the Uſe of Seeing, nor 
Ears intentionally for the Uſe of Hearing, and ſo for 
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the reſt : becauſe, forſooth, theſe things were all d 
'em in order of Time and Nature before their ſevery 
Uſes. For this * Lucretius ſeriouſly argues, and + x. 
tempts to clear it by ſundry Inflances, telling yy 
« that Darts were made for the ſake of Fighting, bu 
„that Fighting was before Darts, or elſe they. hag 
« never been invented; that Bucklers were devig; 
for the keeping off of Blowy, and Strokes, but the 
«© declining of Strokes was before Bucklers ; that Regs 
« were contriv'd for the ſake of reſting and lleeping 
« but reſting and ſleeping were older than Beds, and 
gave occaſion for the Invention of %em ; that Cu 
„ were delign'd for the ſake of drinking, which they 

« would not have been, had there not been drinking 
<« before. 

According to the Force of which Inſtances, the Poet 
would infer, that whoſoever affirms Eyes to have been 
made for the ſake of Seeing, muſt ſuppoſe in like man- 
ner, that there was ſome kind of Seezng or other before 
Eyes. But ſince there was no Seeing at all before 
Eyes, therefore could not Eyes be made for the ſake of 
Seeing; and this is the Atheiſts pretended Demonſtra. 
tion, that the Parts of mens Bodys and other things of 
Nature, could not be made by any intending Cauſe, for 
the ſake of Ends and UV/es, But it is evident that this 
Logick of theirs is different from that of any other 
Mortals ; according to which the End, or that for 
which any thing is made, is only in Intention before 


Nec fuit ante, videre, oculorum Lumina nata, Oc. 
— — & omnia denique membra 
Ante fuere, ut opinor, corum quam fuir ufũs. 
Haud igitur potuere utendi creſcere cauſa. 
f At contra conferre manu Certamina pugnæ 
— Cc. 


Ante fuit multò quam lucida Tela v , 
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the Means, or that which is made for it; but in Time 
and Execution, after it. And thus was rhe more ef- 
ſellual way of Fighting and doing Execution, for whoſe 
(ke Darts were invented, in Time after Darts, and 
only in Intent ion before them. It is true indeed, 
that Fgbting in general was before Darts and other 
warlike Weapons, Sleeping before Beds, and Drinking 
before Cups; and thence did men take occaſion to think 
of Means for the more effe#u«l Fighting, and the more 
commodious Sleeping and Drinking ; they being excited 
in theſe, as well as other caſes, from the Experience 


ol things, and the ſenſe of their needs and wants, to 


invent and provide fit Means and Remedys. But does 
it hence follow, that the Maker of the World could 
cot at once have before-hand a preventive Nnomledg, 
of whatſoever would be z ſeful and for the Good of 
Animals, and ſo make them intentionally for thoſe 
V/es ? No, this is what the Theiſts do with good reaſon 
aſſert; and therefore if the Atheiſts would herein oppoſe 
our Suppolition, they ſhould have frany'd: their Argu- 
ment thus: What ſoever any thing is made for, as the 
End, that muſt needs be in the K nowledg and Intention 
of the Maker, before the Exiſtence of that, which is 
made for it; and therefore if Eyes were made for the 
end or ſake of Seeing, Seeing mult of neceſſity be in the 
Kynowledg and Intention of the Maker of Eyes, before 
there were any Eyes actually exiſting ; but there could 
be no Kwowleag of Seeing before there were any Eyes, 
any more than Spectacles could be known or made for 
the ſake of Eyes, before there were any Eyes; where- 
tore Eyes could not be made for the ſake of Seeing. So 
that the Controverſy. is at laſt wholly reſolv'd into 
this: whether or no all Kxowlede and Underſtanding 
as ſuch, univerſally, ariſes from things antecedently 

Frf exiſting. 
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exiſting without the M, tr. Which bei afertes 
by Atheiſts, they conclude from — the 

things of the World could not be made by the 
Connſel, Contrivante, and Intent ius of any un h 
Deity, but that they all blunder'd out themſelves, one af, 
ter another, nocording to the Train or Sequel of the for. 
tarts Motions of Matter : fad thar from thence, 
Kyowledg and Under tending, Counſel and Ietemion 
ſprung up afterward, as junior to Things and the 
World. But this amounting to what I propos d, 6 
the eleventh Atheiſtick aguiaſt a Deity; 
namely, that all Kpowledg ana mental Conception is the 
Information of the things themſrturs knows, exiſting 
before and without the Ræoner, and « Paſſion from them: 
and rherefore that the World muſt needs be before any 
K,nowleat or Conception, and n Kaowledg or Conmrin 
before the World its Cauſe : I {hall refermy Anſwer 
w its proper place; where I ſhall plaialy demonfirace, 
h or Vaderſtamding is not in its own 
nature — Archer yal, and that it is older than 
the World, and is the Mater of - all things. Ouly be. 
fore I diſimiſs this Head, I canner but take notice of 
what à very curious Interpreter of Nature has faid of 
that noble Part of the Body, the He, which the 4. 
_ theiſts have dard to fingle out as a Subject of Cavil, 
* + That this is ſo little fEtred for almoſt 
* Uſe in the Body, and is ſo exquiſite 
tte Uſe of Seeing, and that Ute is ſo 
the Welfare of the Animal, char 
* doubted, whether any confadering can really 
think, chat it was not deftinared to that Uſe. Thr 
. © fix or ſeven Muſcles, that move the whole Bulbe of 
*  * Mr, Boyle in bis Diſqudſition aboult the Final Cauſes of Natural Things, 
D. 146, T47, Oc. | y | 7 ch 
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« the Eye upwards, downwards, to the right hand, 
« to the left, and to various oblique Poſitions ; and 
« the ſeveral Coats and Humours, that make up the 
« Senſory, have not only their Bignefs, Shape, Cane 
« ſiſtence, Situation, and Connexion admirably adap- 
« ted to that end; but the Tranſparegcy of the Cor- 
« xs, and the Humours, the Qpacity of the Urra, 
« and the Semi-opacity of the Retina, and the ſeveral 
« Motions of the Parts of the Eye, being requiſite 
« to receive, tranſmit, refraQt and diſpoſe the viſive 
« Beams that come from the Object, aſter the manuer 
« requiſite to make the livelieſt Picture of it in the 
bottom of the Eye, do no leſs concutr to compleat 
« this matchleſs Organ of Viſion: Which is © rarely 
« contriv?d in order to that Uſe, and comparatively ſo 
« little to any other, that it is ao more raſhnelſs to 

« (ay, that an Eye, than that a Teleſcope, was made 
for an Inſtrument to ſee with; that is, to diſcover 
« the Colours, Magnitudes, Shapes, and Motions of 
« diſtant Objects. Ang in that admirable Perforation 
4 of the VUvea, which we call the Pupil, Nature has 
« much outdone Art. For whereas we are fain to 
apply to the Object-Glaſſes of Teleſcopes, opacous 
« Bodys with ſeveral circular Apertures, that ſome 
« may let in leſs Light and others more, according 3s 
« the Objects are more or leſs. bright or enlighten'd; 
that part of the Uvea that hangy in the aqueous 
„Humour is an Aperture, as the Artiſts call it, that 
© narrows and opens it ſelf in a rice, according to the 
« Exigency ef the Objects we look on; which if they 
be {o conſtituted or plac'd, that they reflect but a 
„dim Light, the Curtain is preſently drawn open, 
and the Pupil circularly widen'd, to let in the more 


„Beams of Light: and the contrary happens, as often 
: Fif 2 —_ 
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* as the Object being too luminous or illuſtrates 
would offend the Organ or diſturb the Sight, if the 
Contraction of the Pupil did not ſhut out ſome of 
its Beams, But as for the Uſes of the ſeveral Parts 
of the Eye, I ſhall refer you to the induſtrious Teſyir 
Scheiner*s Oculus, and Des Cartes's excellent op- 
tricks; where you will eaſily perceive; that in 
framing the Eye, Nature did not only a& with 
deſign, but with ſo much Skill in Opeicts, that x 
more than ordinary Inlight into that Science is ne- 
ceſſary to underſtand the Wiſdom of the Contri. 
vances; and perhaps no degree of Skill in it could 
enable a man to alter 'em for the better. *Twere 
tedious, ſays he, to mention the other Parts.of the 
Body, that manifeſtly appear to have been pre- 
ordain'd to certain Uſes. The Books of Anatomiſts 
are full of Paſſages applicable to this purpoſe, &. 
But the Atheiſts urge yet further, againſt the prov. 
ing of a God, from the regular Frame of the whole 
World in general, and the artificial Structure of the 
Bodys of Animals, that it is altogether unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that there ſhould be no Cauſe in Nature 
for the Phænomena thereof, eſpecially for thoſe 
things which are daily generated, as the Bodys of Ant- 
mals: but, as was done by the Tragick Poets, a God 
muſt be introduc'd as it were from 4 Machine, forci- 
bly to ſolve em. Whereas on the contrary, why, 
ſay they, may we not ſuppoſe, that andeſgning, in- 
conſcious Nature is the Cauſe of all Productions, and 
that, as a modern Author writes, the Univerſe, 4 ont 
Aggregate of things natural, hath no Intention belonging 
to it? To which I reply, that there are indeed two 
Extremes here to be avoided: the one, of thoſe who 
derive all things from the fortuitou Motions of ſenſlels 


Matter, 
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Matter, which is the Extreme of the Aromick Atheiſts ; 
the other of bigottical Religtonsſts, who will needs 
have God & H «male, to do all things himſelf im- 
mediately, as if all in Nature were Miracle. But there 
is a Middle betwixt both theſe Extremes; namely, to 
ſuppoſe that beſides God, and in ſubordination to him, 
there is a Nature, not fartuitous, but artificial. and me- 
;hodical, which governing the Motion of Matter, and 
bringing it into Regularity, is a ſecondary or inferior 
Cauſe of Generations. Now this ertificial Nature, tho 
it ſelf indeed da not underſtand the reaſon of what it 
doth, nor properly intend the Ends thereof, yet may 
well be conceiv'd to act regularly for the ſake of Exas, 
underſtood and intended by that perfet# Mind, upon 
which it depends: as the manuary Opificers underſtand - 
not the Deſigns of the Architect, but only drudgiogly per- 
form their ſeveral Tasks impos'd by him ; and as Types or 
Forms of Letters compos d together do print coherent and 
philoſophick Senſe, which themſelves underſtand nothing 
of. And thus neither are all things perform'd imme- 
diately and miraculouſly by God. himſelf, nor are they 
all done temerariauſiy and fortuitouſly, but regularly and 
net hodically for the ſake of Ends, tho not underſtood 
by Mature it ſelf, but by that higher Mind, which is 
the Cauſe of it, and does as it were continually in- 
ſpire it. But the Atheiſt here tells us, that the Opi- 
nion of intending or Final Cauſality in Nature, can be ac- 
counted no other than an Idolum Specus, as they affect to 
phraſe it, an Idol of the Cave or Den, that is, a Pre- 
judice of mens Minds, when they apply their own 
Propertys to things without em, and think that be- 
cauſe they themſelves intend and act for Exds, there · 
fore Nature does the like. Touching which in- 

deed I own, that ſome have unskilfully attributed their 
| | | own 
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own Propertys or Animal Idiopsthys tO inanimate , 
when — , ug that Matter deſires Forms, as is 
does the Female, and that heavy Bodys deſcend down 
by Appetite towards the Center, that ſo they may reſt 
there; and that they ſometimes again aſcend in prin 
of Diſcretion, to avoid a Vacuum: and thus 1 
with the Advancer of Learning, that it u incredill, 
how many Errors have been transfus d into Philoſophy from 
this one Deluſion, of reducing natural Actions tothe male 
human, or of thinking that Nature acts as « Man doth. 
after all I ſay inthe preſent cafe, that it is no Idolum Sprcw, 
no Prejudice or Fallacy impos d upon our ſelves, from the 
attributing our own Azimaliſh Propertys to things with. 
out us, to think that * wg Sy _ of the whole 
World was contriv'd by a perfe# « anding | 
or Mind, now allo preſiding over the ſame, iich e 
every where printed the Signatures of its own Wiſdom 
upon the Matter : As alfo that tho Nature it ſelf do not 
properly intend, yet it acts according to an Tatellefts- 
4 Platform, preicrib'd to it, as being the . 
ficer of the Divine Architectonict Art, or this Art it 
telf cransfas'd as it were into the Matter, and embody d 
in it: which, as Ball in Cicero tells us, u wot 4 Forte 
ung vided by Reaſon exciting neceſſary Motions in Boch: 
temer ar ioaſiy; but ſach a Force as partakes of Order, and 
proceeds as it were methodically ; whoſe Cunning or Lo- 
genioſity u Art or human Opificer cam poſſobly reach 10 
by Imitation. For it 1s altogether unconceivable how 
we our ſelves ſhoyld have Mind and Intention in vs, 
were there done in the Univerſe, or in that higheſt 
Principle, from which all proceeds. 
Moreover, it was truly affirm'd by Ariſfotle, that 
there is much more of Art in fome of the things of 
Natare, than there is in any thing artificially made 


by 
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„y Men; and therefore Iztentios or final and mental = 
(us/ality can no more be ſecluded from the Conſide- 
ation of natural, than it can from that of artificial 
things. Now it is plain, that things artificial, as a 
Clock or Houſe, can neither be- underſtood, nor any 
true Cauſe of em aflign'd, without Defign or Intention 
for Ends and Good. For to ſay that a Houſe is Stones, 
Timber, Mortar, Iron, Glaſs, Lead, Gr. all put to- 
gether, is not to give a Definition of it, or to tell hat 
indeed it is, it being ſuch an apt Diſpoſition of all choſe 
Materials, as may make the Whole ſit for the Habi- 
zation and Uſes of Men. Wherefore neither is this 
ſufficiently to aſſign the Cauſe of a Houle, to declare 
out of what Quarry the Stones were dug, or in what 
Woods or Foreſts the Timber was fell'd, and the like; 
oor, as Ariflotle adds, * if any ence fh go abont thus to 
bite as account of a Hoaſe from material Neceſſity, as the 
Atheiſtick Philoſophers then did of the World and the 
Bodys of Animals, that the beavirr things being carried 
unward of their own accord, and the lighter apm. 
therefare the Stones and Foandation ley at the bottom, 
ad the Earth for the Walls being lighter, was ler; 
ad the Timber 22 lig her, higher thas that ; but 
the Straw or Thatch all, it being the lightef® of add. 
Nor laftly, if, as the ſame Arifoite elſe where alſo ſug- 
gefts, one ſhould further that the Houſe was 
therefore made ſuch, merely becauſe the Hands of te 
Labourers, - and the Axes, and Hammers, and Troveds, 

aui other Inſiraments chunt d all to: be mov's fo ; 
[ fay, that none of all cheſs would be to alliga he 
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true Cauſe of a Houſe, without declaring that the 4 
chitect firſt fram'd in his Mind a Model or Platform cf 
ſuch a thing, to be made out of thoſe Materials ſo aptly 
diſpos'd, into a Foundation, Walls, Roof, Doors. 
Rooms, Stairs, Chimnys, Windows, &. as might ren: 
der the whole fit for Habiration, and other human Uſe, 
And no more certainly can the things of Nature, in 
whoſe very Eſſence final Cauſality is as much included, 
be either rightly underſtood, or the Cauſes of em 
aſſign'd, merely from Matter and Mecheniſm, or the 
neceſſary and unguided Motion thereof, without Deſyy 
or Intention for Ends and Good. Wherefore to lay, 
that the Bodys of Animals became ſuch, merely be- 
cauſe the Plaid Seed, by Motion happen'd to make ſuch 
Traces and beget ſuch Stamina or Lineaments, as out 
of which the Compages of the whole reſulted, is not to 
aſſign a Cauſe of em; but to diſſemble, ſmother, 
and conceal their true efficient Cauſe, which is the Wil. 
dom and Contrivance of that Divine Architect and Geo- 
meter, making em every way fit for the Inhabitation 
and Uſes of their reſpective Souls. Neither indeed 
can we baniſh all fal or mental Cauſality from Philo- 
ſophy or the Conſiderat ion of Nature, without baniſh- 
ing at the ſame time Reaſon and Under ſtanding from 
our ſelves, and looking upon the things of Nature with 
no other Eyes, than Brutes do. However none of the 
Antients would ever undertake to aſſign neceſſary Cauſes, 
for all the Parts of the Bodys of Animals, and their 
rmation from mere Matter, Motion, and Mecha- 
niſm. Thoſe ſmall and pitiful Attempts in order 
thereunto, which have been made by ſome of em in a 
few Inſtances, as namely that the Spins Dorſi came 
from the Flexure of the Bodys of Animals, when they 


firſt ſprung out of the Earth; the Inreftines from the 
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open by the Eruption of Breath; theſe Attempts, I 
ay, only betraying the Unfeiſableneſs and Impoſſibilit 
thereof. And therefore Demorritus indeed was ſo wise 


15 never to pretend to give an account, io this way, of 


the Formation of the Fætæ; he looking upon it as a 
thing abſolutely deſperate : nor would he venture to 
fy any more concerning it, as v7 informs us, 
* han that it always ſo cometh to paſs of neceſſity ; but 
top'd all further Inquiry concerning it, after this man- 
ner, F that to demand about any of theſe things, for what 
reaſon it was thus, was to demand à beginning of Infinite. 


As if all the Motions from Eternity had an infloence 


upon, and contribution ro, wharſoever corporeal thing 
was now produc'd.” And Lycretizs, notwithſtanding 
all his ſwaggering and boaſting, that Epicerws and he 
were able to aſſign natural and neceſſary Cauſes for every 
thing, wichout a God, 1 has no where ſo much as 
one word concerning it. "Wherefore I conclude that 
Ariſtotle's Judgment concerning Final Cauſes in Philo- 
ſophy is much to be prefer'd before that of Democritas - 
|| that both kind of Cauſes, material and final, ought to 
be declar d by 4 Phyſiologer, but eſpecially the final; the 
End being the Cauſe of the Matter, but the Matter not the 
Cauſe of the End. And thus do we plainly ſee, that 


the Atomick Atheiſts are utterly ignorant of the Cauſe 


of the regular and arteficial Frame of the things in Ne- 


tare, and conſequently of the whole mundane Syſtem, 
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lor of Humours, excavating a crooked and winding. 
Channel for it ſelf ; and that the Noſtrils were broken 
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the true Knowledg whereof - neceſſarily. leads 0 
But having herein ſeenthe Ignorance and Sottiſhneſz 
of ſome profeſs d, eſpecially entient Atheiſts, fer 
ſurprizʒ d to find em juſtify'd by ſome of the Moderns 
who yet have not generally come under that Cha. 
rater. Whoſe Sentiments notwithſtanding, becauſe 
they ſo plainly favour Acheiſm (whether deſignedly ot 
no I will not ſay) muſt, here come under an Exami. 
nation, Now theſe men allo atomiæing in their Phy 
ology, would fain perſuade us in like manner, that th; 
whole mundane Syſtem, together with Plants and Ani. 
mals, was deriv'd merely from the neceſſary and un. 
guided Motion of the ſmall Particles of Matter, at firſt 
either jumbl'd all together in a Chaos, or elſe turm d 
round in a Vortex, without any Intention for Ends and 
Good, that is, without the Direction of any Md; 
God in the mean time ſtanding by,. only as an idle 
tator of this Luſus Atomorum, this ſportſul Dance of A. 
roms, and of the. various Reſults thereof. Nay, theſe 
mechanick Phyſiologers have here quite out · ſtripꝰd aud 
out-done the Atamicł Atheiſts themſelves, they being 
much more immodeſt and extravagant, than ever thoſe 
were. For the profeſs'd Atheiſts durſt never venture 
to affirm, that this regular Syſtem of things reſulted 
from tlie fortuitows Motions of Atoms at the very firſt, 
before they had, for a long time together, producd 
many other znept Combinations or, Aggregate Forms of 
particular things, and nonſenſical Syſtems of the Whole. 
And they alſo ſ{uppos'd, that the Regularity of things 
here in this World, would not always continue ſuch 
neither, but that ſometime or-other Confuſion and. Diſ- 
order would break in again. Moreover, that beſides 
this World of ours, there are at this Inſtant innume- 
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table other irregular Worlds, and that there is but use 
of a thouſand. or ten thouſand; amongſt the infinire 
Worlds, that has ſuch Regularity in it. The reaſon of 
all which is, becauſe it was generally taken for gran- 
ted, and look'd upon as a common Notion, that, as 
Ariſtotle expreſſes it, & none: of thoſe things," which are 
from Fortune or Chance, do come to paſs conſtantly am 
always alike. But our new mechanick Philoſophers 
will have it, that their Atoms have never ſa much as 
once fumbl'd in theſe their fortuitom Motions, nor 
produc'd any inept Syſtem or incongraois Forms at all: 
but from the very firſt all _ have taken up their 
places, and rang'd themſelves ſo orderly,” met hadicaly, 
and diſcreetly, as that they could nat poſſibly have done 
it better, had they been directed by the moſt perfect 
Wiſdom. By which Suppoſition they utterly. evacuate 
that grand Argument for a God, taken from the Phe 
nome non of the artificial. Frame of things, which has 
been ſo much inſiſted on in all Ages, and which com- 
monly makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion of any other upon 
the Minds of men; they leaving only certain meta- 
phyſical Arguments for a Deity, which tho never ſo 
good, yet by reaſon of their Sabtiliy, can do but little 
execution upon the minds of the. Generality, and even 
amongſt the Learned do often beget more of danbf 
Diſput ation and Scepticiſm, than of clear Convittion 
and Satisfaction. io envi abo: hoe io vio! 
But before I-diſmiſs theſe preſumptupus World- 
makers, of whom I have made ſome. Diſtinction; 
either thoſe who ſuppoſe all the, Matter of the: Univerſe. 
to have been firſt jumbl'd together in a fluid Chaos ; 
or thoſe-who- ſuppos d ĩt to have been turn'd round 
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in a Vortex or Vortices ; and in either caſe to have 
moved without the immediate Direction of Mind or 
Wiſdom: to each of theſe I ſay I ſhall ſpeak a few 

words apart by themſelves. To the former, as falling 

in almoſt with the old Democritick Syſtem, I only urge 
what has been of late ſubſtantially * prov*d: 1. That by 
common Motion, without Attraction, the diſſever'd 
Particles of the Chaos could never make the World, 
could never convene into ſuch great compact Maſſes, as 
the Planets now are, nor either acquire or continue 
ſuch Motions, as the Planets now have. 29. That 
ſuch a mutual Gravitation or ſpontanedus Attraction, 


can neither be inherent and eſſential to Matter, nor 
eyer ſupervene to it, unleſs impreſs'd and infus'd into 
it by a Divine Power. 3. That tho we ſhould allow 


ſuch Attraction tobe natural and effential to all Matter; 
yet the Atoms of the Chaos could never fo convene by 
it, as to form the preſent Syſtem: or if they could 
form it, it could neither acquite ſuch Motions, nor 
continue permanent in this State, without the Power 
and Providence of a Divine Being. 
But next I come to ſpeak of thoſe other NVeaterici 
Atomiſts, who go a little further than the Epicureens, 
and ſuppoſe indeed the Matter of the Univerſe to 


have been firſt turn'd round in a Vortex or Vortices, 
by the hand of God: but then that without any fur. 


ther Direction of a ſuperintending 'Wiſdow, the or- 


derly Courſe and Productions of Nature have been 
contini?d. Now in the firſt place this Hypotheſis | 
may be eaſily overturn*d by ſhe wing that this Theory of 


Vor tits ĩs abſolutely falſe. To which purpoſe it is ob- 
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ſery'd by Mr. Keil *, that the great Philoſopher of this 


Age, the moſt ingenious and incomparable Mr. New- 


ton, by his great and deep Skill in Geometry, has 
ſhew'd that the periodical times of all Bodys, which 
ſwim in a Vortex, muſt be directly as the Squares of 
their Diſtances from the Center of the Vortex. But it 
is evident from Obſervations, that the Planets in 
turniag round the Sun, obſerve quite another ſort of 
a Law than this; for the Squares of their periodical 
times, are always as the Cubes of their Diſtances ; 
and therefore (ſince they do not obſerve that Law, 
which of neceſſity they muſt, if they ſwim in a'Vortex, 
it is a Demonſtration that there are no Vortices, in 
which the Planets are carry'd round the Sun. Beſides, 
if the Earth were carry'd in a Vortex, it muſt neceſſa- 
rily move faſter, when it is in the beginning of Virgo, 
where the Fluid is in a narrow Space (and by conſequence 
moves ſo much the ſwifter) than it would do, when it 
is in the beginning of Piſces, and that in the Proportion 
of three to two; which notwithſtanding is directly a- 
gainſt Experience and Obſervation. Wherefore that the 
Earth and other Plagets ſhould move in a Vortex, it is 
impoſſible upon this and many other accounts, as Mr. 
Newton has ſhewn in his Principles : wherein, tho 
indeed there are few, as f Mr. Lock well obſerves, 
« that have Mathematicks enough to underſtand his 
* Demonſtrations; yet the moſt accurate Mathema- 
* ticians, who have examin'd them, allowing them 
© to be ſuch,, his Book will deſerve to be read, and give 
no ſmall light and pleaſure to thoſe, who willing to 


* underſtand the Motions, Propertys, and Operations- 
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** of the great Maſſes of Matter, in this our Solar, 
*.Syſtem, will but carefully mind his Concluſions 
2 deer may be depended on, as Propoſitions well 
* prov'd. . 1 
Fo this I add, with the * Learned Dr. More, that 
c jt is ſhrewdly to be ſuſpected, if there were no 
«© Superintendent over the Motions of thoſe Æthereal 
* Whirl-pools, which the French Philoſophy ſuppoſes, 
e that the Form of the Sun and the reſt of the Stars 
« would be oblong, not round, becauſe the Matter re- 
„ cedes all along the Axis of a Vortex, as well as from 
te the Center; and therefore naturally the Space, that 
« js left, for the fineſt and ſubtileſt Element of all, of 
* which the Sun and Stars are to conſiſt, will be long, 
« not round. Wherefore this round Figure we lee 
* them in, muſt proceed from ſome higher Principle, 
et han the mere Agitation of the Matter. HT 30 


KR „ 


But further we may argue with Mr. Des Cartes 44 
homi nem, and overturn his Vortices upon his oẽn Prin- 
ciples after this manner: 1ſt, Let us ſuppoſe this grand 
Principle of his, that whatſoever Body moves in a 


Round, continually ſtrives to remove it ſelf from the 


Center of its Motion, and of the Circle which it de. 


ſcribes: From which univerſal Principle there imme- 


diately followsthis particular C onſequence : that ina 
Vortex, where the Matters of the firſt, the ſecond, and 


the third Element are movd round, they all three of 
em endeavour to get at what diſtance they can from 
the Center of the Vortex. Alſo 3y, from the ſame 
Principle will follow this other Concluſion, that in the 
common Effort and Struggle, made by ſeveral Bodys 
ſo mov'd and confounded together, to remove them- 


— 
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ſelves from the Center of their Motion, thoſe which 
are moſt of all agitated and moſt fit for Motion, muſt 
needs get ground of the others, and ſeat themſelves 
in the Circumference of the. Circle, deſerib'd by the 
Vortex; and by conſequence force thoſe, which are 
not ſo much agitated, and are leſs fit for Motion, to de- 
ſcend towards the Center. Were there not a neceſſary 
and plain ConneQion between this Concluſion and the 
Principle I draw it from, as indeed there is, yet might 
I notwithſtanding apply it in this caſe to the purpoſe I 
drive at, becauſe it is Mr. Des Cartes's own, as appears 
from many places of his Writings, and eſpecially 
the fourth Part of his Principles, Numb. 23. where 
by this very Propoſition he eadeavours to account for 
the Gravitation-of Bodys towards the Center of the 
Earth: that it is purely becauſe in the Vortex of the - 
Earth, the terreſtrial Bodys are below the Air, and the 
Air below the celeſtial Matter. To which I add 41, 
what Mr. Des Cartes often repeats, eſpecially in the 
third and fourth Part of his Principles, and in the eighth 
Chapter of his Treatiſe of Light ; namely, that the firſt 
and ſecond Elements are much more agitated and more 
proper and fit for Motion, than' the third Element, 
whoſe Partsare ramous and branchy, and of a very 
irregular Figure. All this being r let us grapt 
Mr. Des Cartes, that Matter having been created ſuch 
as be deſcribes it, God might divide it, and impreſs 
Motion upon it, nay that in effect he has done ſo. Let 
us fix our Imagination' and Thought upon this grear 
Portion of Matter, or this Vortex, in the Center of 
which the Polar Star is plac d. Let us conceive that 
this Portion of Matter, made up of innumerable ſmall, 
inſenſible Parts, is turn'd round, and at once that 
theſe little Parts do alſo move round their own proper 


Ceater. 
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Center. From this Motion muſt ariſe the three Ele- 


ments: namely, the moſt ſubtile Matter, or as it were 


Duſt of the firſt Element; the Globules of the 
ſecond ; and the ramous Parts of the third, which are 
all of 'em Parts of the univerſal Matter, no otherwiſe 
differing from each other, than by their Figure and 
Bulk. Whether the third Element be form'd at the 
{ſame time with the two others, as Mr. Des Cartes 


ſeems, methinks, to ſuppoſe in his Treatiſe of Light; 


or it be form'd by the Conjunction of ſeveral Parts of 
the firſt Elements ſticking cloſe together, as he ſeems 
to teach in his Book of Principles : this Philoſopher 
pretends, that in this Agitation of the Matter, after 
that it has laſted ſo long, as to break off the Angles 
of moſt of thoſe Parts, that are in motion, the Matter of 


the firſt Element muſt needs have two principal places: 


the firſt in; the whole Space of the Vortex, wherein it 
muſt be ſpread, that it may exactly fill all the Inter- 
vals and Gaps, that are between the Globules of the 
ſecond Elemeat, of which the whole Body of the Vor- 
tex or Heaven is made up; and the ſecond, in the 
Center, whereinto it muſt be forc'd to deſcend by the 
Globules of the ſecond Element, that there it may 
make a ſpherical and fluid Body, that is indeed a 
Star; which by the circular Motion of its Matter, 
and its Endeavour to get off from the Center of its 
Vortex, puſhes the Globules of the ſecond Element, 
which it has above it, in all imaginable Points, and 
communicating by their means this Impre ſſion to our 
Eyes, does there produce the Senſation of Light. This 
is the Doctrine of Des Cartes on this Subject. And 
now I undertake to demonſtrate from his own Prin- 
ciples, that it is not the Matter of tlie firſt Element, 


but of the third, that muſt neceſſarily make the Ceater 
0 


of the Vortex: and that ſo neither the Stars nor Sun 
could be luminous, but muſt needs all of em bs opacous 
Bodys, like the Planets, and Earth, and hard Maſſes, 
conſiſting of Parts of the third Element, entangl'd to- 
gether, and hanging cloſe to each other, with hardly 

any Motion at all. 1 | bY 
When ſeveral Bodys or Parts of Matter do move 
circularly rogether, thoſe which are leaſt agitated, and 
leaſt fit for Motion, have leaſt Porce to get off at a 
diſtance from the Center. And on the contrary, thoſe 
which are moſt agitated and moſt proper for Motion, 
have moſt Force to remove themſelves from the Center, 
and do conſtrain the others to deſcend towards the Cen- 
ter. This 1s the third Principle, which I have laid 
down agreeably to the mind of Des Cartes himſelf. 
But the Matter of the firſt and the ſecond, are much 
more agitated and fit for Motion, than that of the 
third; which is my fourth Principle, and every where 
ſuppos'd by Des Cartes. Therefore the Matter of the 
third Element, and not that of the firſt, muſt needs 
occupy the Center of, the Vortex; which was 
the Propoſition to be proy'd againſt that of Des 
Cartes, upon which he builds his whole Syſtem of 
Light. Whence it will follow, that the Sun and Stars 
are not luminous, but opacous Bodys. But here again 
| would ask Des Cartes, by what Principle of his, 
when he knows not what to do with the Fragments of 
the Solar Spots, nor what Uſe to apply 'em to either 
in or near the Center of the Vortex, where they are 
torm'd and broken, he ſuppoſes em as branchy and un- 
ht for Motion as they are, to be driven notwithſtand- 
ing and puſh'd a great way towards the Circumference, 
and there to make a kind of Air, which, according to 
him, is extended as far and farther than the Sphere of 
H hh Mercury ? 
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Mercury ? How is it that the firſt or ſecond Element 
which axe either in or near the Center, or immediately 
below rheſe broken Parts, do thus as it were give up 
their Right, which they have by virtye of their great 
Agitation, to the place, which they take up towards 
the Circumference? And if once this Diſorder, as op- 
poſite as it is to thoſe Laws, which Mr. Des Cartes 
hath eſtabliſh'd in his Syſtem, be tolerated towards the 
Sun, why then ſhould a Stone thrown/ up into the 
Air near our Earth, be forc'd to fall down with vio- 
lence towards the Center, by the Matter of the ſecond 
Element which 1s below it, under pretence that this 
Stone has ſeiz d upon a place which does not belong 
to it, but to the Matter, which it has diſplac'd, by 
reaſon of its great Motion? It would be eaſy upon 
many other accounts to ſtrike at the main Foundation 
of the Carteſian Vortices ; and particularly, I thiak, 
theſe two ways: firſt by Owing that his manner of 
explaining Light is no way conſiſtent with that, ac- 
cording to which he diſpoſes, I need not ſay, his Ele- 
ments in his Vortices, but the Vortices themſelves a- 
mongſt each other. And ſecondly by ſhewing that 
according to the Principles of Des Cartes, neither the 
Earth nor the other Planets can have a proper Vortex 
in the Vortex of the Sun. Which being once. prov'd, 
all the Carteſian Aſtronomy is ſtraitway overturn'd, 
and the whole Oeconomy of his terreſtrial World is 
abſolutely ruin'd. But this alſo being fubſtantially 
done by the ingenious Author of Voyage du Monde de 
Deſcartes from p. 273, to avoid Tediouſneſs, I refer the 
WARE: 55 - ITE 
However before I take leave of this mechanical Hy- 
pothefis, beſides what I have oppos'd againſt it in ge- 
neral, I ſhall ſingle out a few particular Phznomena, 


of 
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of which it cannot give any tolerable account, without 
the Preſidency and Concernment of a God; they being 
partly above the Force of all mechanick Powers, and 
partly contrary to the ſame, and therefore not to be 
ſolv'd without Fiaal Cauſes and ſome vital Principle. 
As firſt for example, the Syſtole and Diaſtole, or Pulſe 
of che Heart, ſo abſolutely needful to the Animal Life. 
Now this Des Cartes aſcribes to an Ebullition and 
ſudden Expanſion of the Blood in the Ventricles, after 
the manner of Milk, which being heated to ſuch a. 
degree, does ſuddenly, and as it were all at o 
fluſh up and run over the Veſſel. Whether this Ebul- 
lition be caus'd by a nitro- ſulphureous Ferment, 
lodg'd eſpecially .in_the left Ventricte of the Heart, 
which miogling with the Blood, excites ſuch an Ebul- 
lition, as we ſer made by the mixture of ſome chy- 
mical Liquors, namely, Oil of Vitriol and. deliquated 
Salt of Tartar; or by: the vital Flame warming and 
beiling the Blood. But this Conceit of his, as Mr. 
Ray well obſerves, is contrary both to Reaſon and Ex- 
perience : for firſt, it is alrogether unreaſonable to 
imagin and affirm, that the cool yenal Blood ſhould 
be heated to ſo high a degree, in ſo ſhort a time, as 
the Interval of two Pulſes, which is leſs than the 
fxth part of a minute. Secondly, in cold Animals, as 
for example Eels, the Heart will beat for many hours, 
after it is taken out of the Body, even tho the Ven- 
tricle be open'd, and all the Blood ſqueez d out. 
Thirdly, the contrary appears from this Experiment 
of the Learned Dr. * Lower: He drew out of the 
* jugular Vein of a Dog about half of his Blood away, 
injecting by turns into the crural Vein, a like Quan- 


— 
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« tity of Beer mix'd with a little Wine; and this he 
“repeated alternatively ſo often, till inſtead of Blood 
{© there flow*d out of the Vein only a paler Tincture like 
Water; and yet the Heart in the mean time remi:« 
ted but a little of its former Pulſation. And the 
* like appears from this Obſervation, which he had 
“from a Phyſician worthy of Credit: A Youth about 
* ſixteen Years old continuing bleeding for two days 
together, his Friends and thoſe that waited on him 
gave him good ſtore of Broth, to keep up and recruit 
* his Spirits; which he ſwallowing down greedily, 
* his bleeding was now and then increas'd thereby ; 
“ ſo that at length having pour'd forth almoſt the 
* whole Maſs of his Blood, that which now run our, 
« was dilute and pale, neither of the nature nor co. 
“ lour of Blood, but liker the Broth he had drunk fo 
% much of: and this kind of Flux continu'd 'a day or 
© two (the Heart the mean while retaining its Pul- 
e ſation) till at length being ſtopr, the Youth was re- 
« ſtor'd by degrees to entire Health, and grew to a 
* robuſt and luſty Fellow, This Experiment and 
« Obfervation, T ſay, do make it apparent that the 
« Motion of the Heart depends not on the Ebullition 
© or Accenſion of the Blood; for then, when in the 
* firſt the Beer and Wine, in the ſecond the Broth 
e flow'd into its Ventricles inſtead of Blood, its Mo- 
„tion muſt either have been more notably alter'd, 
« or rather have quite ceas'd ; theſe Liquors being 
« fo far remote from the nature of Blood, eſpecially 
« the Broth. Thus the ingenious * Dr. Gibſon. But 
ethers mechanically inclin'd will perhaps tell us, that 
this comes to paſs by reaſon of the Animal Spirits con- 
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vey'd thro the Nerves: but that the Origin of this 
Motion cannot be thus accounted for, appears in the 
firſt place; becauſe the Heart moves in the Embryo, 
beſore either Brain or Nerves are ſo perfectly form'd, 
that the Animal Spirits can be elaborated out of the 
Blood by the former, or tranſmitted to the Heart by 
the latter: nay, ſeeing they are made of arterial Blood, 
that mult be ſent to the Brain by the Pulſation of the 
Heart, before they can be generated. And ſecondly, 
becauſe thoſe muſcular Mot ions, which depend on the 
Influx of the Animal Spirits, are voluntary, which this 
of the Heart is not; for we can neither ſtop it, nor 
haſten it at our pleaſure, but it is continu'd and carry'd 
on even without our knowledg or notice. And thirdly, 
becauſe the Heart of living Fetus's, as of young Pup- 
pys and of Eels, being cut out of the Body and from 
all the Nerves, by which any Animal Spirits ſhould flow 
into it, will continue beating as long as *ris warm: nay, 
when it has ceas'd beating, if one throw warm Blood, 
or but warm Water upon it, it will recover ſome kind 
of Pulſation again. Which may ſerve again to convict 
the former Opinion of Error ; for if its Motion de- 
pended only on the Dilatation of the Blood, it would 
ceaſe ſo long as the Blood flows no longer into its Ven- 
tricles. Laſtly, it may be ask'd, if the Animal Spi- 
rits are the prime Cauſe of this reciprocal Motion of 
the Heart, then how comes it ro be ſo regular? © If, 
&« ſays * Mr. Ray, that Site, which the Heart and its 
* Fibres have in the Diaſtole, be inoſt natural to them, 
as it ſeems to be, why doth it again contract it ſelf, 
« and not reſt in that poſture ? If it be once contracted 
in a Syſfole by the Influx of the Spirits, why, the 
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& Spirits continually flowing in without let or hin- 
* drance, doth it not always remain ſo? Foraſmuch 
as the Sy/tole ſeems to reſemble the forcible bending 
of a Spring, and the Diaſtole its flying out again to 
its natural Site. What directs and moderates the 
Motions of the Spirits? They being but ſtupid and 
ſenſleſs Matter, cannot of themſelves continue any 
regular and conſtant Motion, without the guidance 
and regulation of ſome intelligent Being. If any 
natural or mechanical Reaſon could be given, of the 
Spring and principal Efficient of this Reciprocation ; 
this, in * Dr. Gibſon's judgment, would ſeem the moſt 
probable : namely, © that the Blood diſtilling into the 
% Ventricles of the Heart, is in them accended and 
rarify'd, and wanting more room, expands or bears 
againſt their ſides: and then the Parenchyme of 
rhe Heart being moleſted by that Expanſion, 
calls ia the Animal Spirits for help, which comi 
in in convenient plenty, contract the muſcular Fibres, 
that make up the Parenchyms of the Heart, and ſo 
by ſtraitaing its Veatricles, drive forth the Blood 
contain'd ia them into the Arterys. But we had 
rather, ſays he, ingenuouſly confeſs our Ignorance 
of the reaſon of ſoadmirable an Action, and profeſs 
with Dr. Lower, that it is too hard for man to con- 
ceive of, and that it is the Prerogative of God only, 
who ſearches the Secrets of the Heart, to know the 
“ reaſon of its Motion alſo. A notable Confeſſion of 
two eminent Phyſicians, making for our pupoſe, in 
that it implies the aforeſaid Phænomenon not to be re- 
ducible by us to mere mechanical Cauſes ; and there- 
fore it is reaſonable for us to refer the firſt Spring of 
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that Motion to the great firſt Mover of all things; that 
ſo he who gave man's Heart a Pulſe and Action, and 
kindI'd in it a vital Flame, may be acknowledg'd in 
this Work of his hands, and the Glory. of it may be 
aſcrib'd not wholly to the Creatures and the things of 
Nature, but originally and principally to the Creator. 
The next Phznomenon | ſhall ment ion, as exceeding 
all the Powers of Mechaniſm, is this of a grand ins- 
nimate Body; namely, the Interſection of the Plains. of 
the Equator and the Ecliptick, or the Earth's diurnal 
Motion, upon an Axis not parallel with that of the 
Ecliptick, nor perpendicular to the Plaia thereof. For 
tho Des Cartes would needs imagia this Earth of ours 
to have been once a San, and (© it ſelf the Center of 
a leſſer Vortex, whole Axis was then directed after 
this manner, and which therefore ill kept the ſame 
Site or Poſture, by reaſon of the ffriate Particles, find- 
ing no fit Pores or Traces for their Paſſages thro ir, but 
only in this Direction; yet does he himſelf confeſs, 
that becauſe theſe two Motions: of the Earth, the 
Annual and Diurnal, would be much more conveniently 
made upon Parallel Axes, therefore according to the 
Laws of Mechaniſm, they ſhould be perpetually 
brought nearer and nearer together, till at length the 
Equator and the Ecliptickcome to have their Axes pa- 
rallel to one another. Which as it has not yet come 
to paſs, ſo neither has there been for theſe laſt two 
thouſand Years, according to the beſt Obſervations and 
Judgments of Aſtronomers, any nearer Approact-made 
of them to one another. Wherefore the Continuation 
of theſe two Motions of the Earth, the A#xual and Di- 
urual, upon Axes different or not parallel, is reſolvable 
into nothing, but a final and mental Cauſe, or the 73 
ids ]; becauſe it was beſt it ſhould be ſo, the _— 
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of the Seaſons of the Year depending hereupon. To 
theſe Inſtances might be added many others, as namely 
Gravity, or the Tendency of Bodys downward, the Mo- 
tion of the Diaphragma in Reſpiration, with innume- 
rable other Phænomena, not explicable according to 
the Laws of Mechaniſm ; but eſpecially that of the 
Organization and Formation of the Bodys of Animals, 
conſiſting of ſuch Variety and Curiolity ; which theſe 
Mechanick Phyſiologers —_ no way able to give an ac- 
count of, from the neceflary Motion of Matter, un- 
guided by Mind for Ends, do therefore cunningly break 
off their Syſtem there, when they ſhould come to 
Animals, and ſo leave it altogether untouch'd. I ac- 
kaowledg indeed, that there is a poſthumous Piece 
extant, imputed to Des Cartes, and entitPd de J For- 
mation du Fætus, wherein there is ſome pretence made 
to ſolve all this by fortuitous Mechaniſm. But as the 
Theory thereof is wholly built upon a falſe Suppoſi- 
tion, ſufficiently confuted by the Learned Harvey in his 
Book of Generation, that the Seed materially enters into the 
Compoſition of the Egg; ſo is it all along precarious and 
except ionable; nor does it extend at all to the diffe- 
rences that are in ſeveral Animals, or offer the leaſt 
reaſon, why an Animal of one Species or Mind might 
not be form'd out of the Seed of another. To which 
may be added what a very * ingenious and learned 
Prelate has ſaid to this purpoſe, that Galen in his Book 
de Formatione Fetiis, takes notice that there are in a hu- 
man Body above 600 ſeveral Muſcles, and that there are 
at leaſt ten ſeveral Intentions or due Qualifications to 
be obſerv'd id each of theſe; proper Figure, juſt Mag- 
nitude, right Diſpoſition of its ſeveral Ends, upper 


* Bp Wilkins of the Principles and Dutys of Natural Religion, p. 81, * 
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Chap. 6, of Atheiſm confuted. 425 
and lower Poſition of the Whole, the Inſertion. of its 
proper Nerves, Veins, and Arterys, which are each of 
'em to be duly plac'd; ſo that about the Muſcles alone 
no leſs than 6000 ſeveral Ends or Aims are to be at- 
tended to. The Bones are reckon'd: to be 284 ; the 
diſtinct Scopes or Intentions in each of theſe are above 
forty ; in all about 100000. And thus is it in ſome 
proportion with all the other Parts, the Skin, Liga- 
ments, Veſſels, Glandules, Humors; but more eſpe- 
cially with the ſeveral Members of the Body, which do 
in regard of the great variety and multitude of thoſe 
ſeveral Intentions requir?d to them, very much exceed 
the homogeneous Parts. And the. failing in any one 
of theſe would cauſe an Irregularity in the Body, and 
in many of them ſuch as would be very notorious. 
And thus likewiſe is it in proportion with all other 
kinds of Beings : Minerals, Vegetables, and elpecially 
ſuch as are ſenſitive, Iuſects, Eiben Birds, Beaſts; and 
in theſe particularly as to thoſe Organs and Facultys, 
which concern Senſation ;. but molt of all as to that kind 
of Frame, which relates to our ander ſtanding Power, 
whereby we are able to correct the Errors of our Senſes 
and Imaginations, to call before us things paſt and 
future, and to behold things that are inviſible to Seuſe. 
Now, ſays he, to imagin that all theſe things, accor- 
ding to their ſeveral kinds, could be brought into this 
regular Frame and Order, to which ſuch an infinite 
Number of Intentions are requir'd, without the Con- 
trivance of ſome wiſe Agent, muſt needs be irrational 
in the higheſt degree. Much more may be ſeen to this 
purpoſe in Mr. Boyles Diſquiſition about the Final Cauſes 
of natural things, oppos d as well againſt the Carteſian, 
as the Epicurean Hypotheſis ; in Biſhop Parker's Ten- 
tamina Phyſico-Theologica K Deo, particularly ia Chap- 

1 111 ters 
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ters the 24, zd, and 40h; in Biſhop ; lng fleets 071. 


gines Sacre, whete from p. 437. 4to Edition, the Car. 
teſien _ is briefly exarnin'd, to the end of Book 
the 3d, Chapter the 24; in Voyage du Monde de Des 
Cartes, and Snite da We au Monde Des Cartes, &c. by 
the ſame Author; both which Tracts do, 1 think 
notably ruin the Carteſſan Sy ſtem in general, and par: 
ticularly the latter does very well explode the mere 
Mechaniſm of Brutes ; in Dr. Moze's Enthiridion Meta- 
hyſitum, the chief Scope whereof from p. 42. is to 
prove the Being and Concerument of incorporeal Sub. 
ſtance, or God in the Oeconomy of the World, and 
that the Phænomena of Natute cannot be ſolv%d withour 
it, by the bare Laws of Mechaniſm, oppos'd againſt 
Hobbs, Nc. and particularly Des Cartes, upon which 
latter account the Learned * Huet ius ſays of the Doctor, 
that Malleum Carreſtanorum meritb appelles ; alſo in his 
Antidote af ainft Aiheiſm, particularly Book 2. the main 
drift whercof is to demonſtrate the Being and Provi- 
dence of God, from the Order and Beauty of the Parts 
of the Univerſe ; ih Diſſertariont ſur PExiſtence de 
Dies, per Mr. Jaquelot, Diſſert. 2. Chap. 4, 5,6. In 
Dr. Scots Chriſtian Life, Part 1. Vol. 2. Chap. 4. b. 2. 
In Mr. Ray's Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the Works of 
Creation, & c. 3 
But ftill, it may be, the Carrefias Mechaniſt will 
ſhelter himſelf under a Veil of Humilicy, and tell us 
after all, I that Final Cauſes ought not co be of any 
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* In Cenſur. Philoſoph. Carteſ. p. 156. * n 
* Atquie ob auc unicam rationem totum illad Cauſarum genus, quod a 


fine peri ſolet, in rebus phyſicis nullum uſum habere exiltimo z non enim 


abſque temeritate me puto inveſtigare poſſe ſines Dei. Curteſ. in Heditat.. 
Metaphyſ. Nullas unquam rationes cicea res haturales, a fie, quem Deus 
aut Natura in iis faciendis ſibi propoſuit, admittimus; quia non tantum nobis 
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regard to a Philoſopher, 'becauſe we ſhould not arro- 
gate to our ſelves to be as wiſe as God Almighty is, or 
to be privy to his Secrets ; nay in ſhort, that none of 
God's ends in his corporeal Works are more manifeſt 
than others, but that all of em lie equally hid in the 
Abyſs of the Divine Wiſdom. | iy 
As to which Janſwer firft with the Honourable* Mr. 
Boyle, that there are ewovery differing ways, where- 
in a Man may pretend to know the Ends of God in 
« his viſible Works: for he may either pretend to 
« know only ſome of God's Ends ia ſome of his 
„Works, or he may pretend to know all his Ends. 
« He that arrogates to himſelf to diſcover God's Ends 
« in this latter ſenſe, will ſcarce be excus'd from a 
« high Preſumptian and no leſs Folly : but to pretend 
© to know Gad's Ends in the former ſenſe, is not a 
« Preſumpticn, {but rather to take notice of them is a 
« Duty. For chere are ſame things in Nature ſo curi- 
« oufly contriv'd, and fo exquiſitely fitted for certain 
„Operations and Uſes, that it ſeems little leſs than 
« blindneſs in him, that acknowledges with the Car- 
© teſians a iqaſt wile Author of things, not to conclude, 
* that tho they may bave been detign?d for others, 
yet they may have been deſigu'd for abi Ule. The 
Queſtion, ſays Dr. Cudworth, is not whether we can 
always reachito the Ends of God Almighty, and know 
what is abſolutely beft in every caſe, and according- 


* 


debemus arrogare, ut ejus Gonſiliorum participes eſſe poſſimus. Carteſ. in 
Princip. Phil. Nec fingi poteſt aliquos Dei fines, mags quam alios in 
propatulo efle ; -omnes enim in imperſerutabili eius Sapientiæ abyſſo ſunt 
eodem modo teconditi. Reſp. Quart. ad Objeft. Gaſſendi. 

* Afr. Boyle Diſquiſ. about Final Cauſes, p. 15, 16. 
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ly make Concluſions, that therefore the thing is or 
ought to be ſo; but whether any thing at all were 
made by God for Eads and Good, otherwiſe than would 
of it ſelf  have-reſalted from the fortuitous Motion of 
Matter. And here again I would demand of thoſe; 
that will not allow us to think that any natural things 
are directed to Ends knowable by Men; whether, if 
the Divine Author of them had really deſign'd them 
for ſuch Ends, the things themſelves are not ſo fram'd 
and directed, as in that caſe they ſhould have been? 
And whether the Fabrick and Management of natural 
things do really countenance or contradict our Suppo- 
ſition ? © For my part I ſee no reaſon at all, why it 


« ſhould be thought Preſumption or Intruſion into the 


Secrets of God Almighty, to affirm that Eyes, for 
« inſtance, were made by him for the end of Seeing; 
« ſince, upon the Anatomical” Diſſection and the 
« optical Coalideration of. this Part, we ſee tis as ex- 
* gquiſitely fitted to be an Organ of Sight, as the beſt 
% Artificer in the world could have fram'd a little En- 
a gine, purpoſely and mainly deſign'd for the: Uſe of 
e that an Artificer, who is too intelligent either to do 
<* things by Chance, or to make a curious piece of Work- 
« manſhip, without knowing what Uſes tis fit for, 
«* ſhould not. deſigni it for an Uſe, to which it is molt 
* fit. To this purpoſe Arifotle: juſtly reprehended 
Anaxagoras for that abſurd Aphoriſm of his : that 
Man was therefore the wiſeſt or moſt ſolert of all 
Animals, becauſe be chanc'd to have Hands ; he not 
doubt ing to affirm on the contrary, that * it was far 
more reaſonable to think, that becauſe May was the wiſeſt or 
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Seeing; and 'tis very harſn and incongguous to fay, | 
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moſt ſolert and active of all Animals, therefore he bad 
Hands given him. For Nature, lays he, diſtributes, 4 
4 wiſe Man does, what is ſuitable- to every one; and it 1 
more proper to give Pipes to one that hath. Majical Skill, 
than to him that hath Pipes to give Muſucal Skill; © (hn 

But theſe mechanick Phy ſiologers will tell us fur- 
ther, that it is below the Dignity of God Almighty to 
condeſcend to all thoſe mean and trivial Offices, and 
to do the things of Nature himſelf immediately; as 


Defects thereof were every where to be ſupply'd by 
Miracle. To which the Reply is eaſy; that tho the 
Divine Wiſdom ie ſelf contriv*d the Syſtem of the whole 
World for End- and Good, yet Nature, as an inferior 
Miniſter, immediately executes the ſame; I mean not a 
dead fortuitous and merely mechanical, but a vital, orderly, 
and artificial Nature, of which I have largely treated 
towards the end of the third Chapter, and ſhall here 


that it in the laſt of all thoſe Cauſes, which frame this 
corporeal and -ſenfible World, and the utmoſt Bound of in- 
corporeal Subſtances \, which being full of Reaſons and 
Powers, orders and preſides over all mandane Affairs; it 
proceeding, according to the Magick Oratles, from the Di- 
vine Wiſdom mhith u the Fountain of all Life, as. mr 
intellectual as that which # concrete with Matter: Which 
Wiſdom this Nature always eſſentially depending upon, 
paſſes thro all things-unhinderably ; by means whereof even 
inanimate things partake of a kind of Life; and things. 
corruptible remain eternal in their Species, they being con- 
tain'd by its ſtanding Forms or Ideas, . their Cauſes... 
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alſo that it would be but a borch in Nature, if the 


only add concerning it this a= — Proclus: 
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To which I add, that theſe mechanicul-Philoſophers are 
again counterbalancd by the FHylezoiſls, who- are 
unqueſtionably conviac'd that Opers Mature ſunt Opera 


Intelligentiæ, the Works of Nature are Works of 'Under- © 


ſtanding ; and that the Original of theſe corpareal 
things was not dead and ſtupid Matter fortaitauſh 
mov?d ; upon which account Strato derided Democri- 
tas's rough and ſmooth, crooked and hooky Atoms, as 
mere Dreams and Dotages. But cheſe not withſtanding, 
becauſe they would not admit of any other Subſtance 
belides Matter, ſuppoſe Life and Perception eſſentially 
to belong to all Matter as ſuch ; whereby it has a per. 
fect Knowledg of whatſoever it ſelf could do or ſuffer, 
tho without Animal Conſciouſneſs, and can form it 
ſelf to the beſt Advantage; ſometimes improving it 
ſelf by Organization, to Sew/e in Brutes, and to Reaſn 
and reflexive Underſtanding in Men. Wherefore, ac- 
cording to the Principles of theſe Hylozoifts, there is 
no need of a God at all, that is, of ane perfaiF Mind 
or underſtanding Being, preſiding ouer the Whale 
World, they accordingly concluding the Opinion af 2 
God to be only. a miſtaking of the inadequate Concep- 
tion of Matter in general, its Liſe and energetick Na- 
ture taken alone abſtractly, for a compleat Subſtance 
by it ſelf. Nevertheleſs theſe loroiſts are no way 
able by this Hy potheſis of theirs neither to ſolve that 
Phenomenon of the Regularity and Harmony of the 
whole Univerſe; becauſe every Part of Matter, being 


according to them a diſtin Percipzent by it felf, whole = 


Knowledg extends only to its own Concerament, and 
there being no one thing preſiding over all the things 
of the whole World, * in which all things are co- or- 
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der'd, could never bave fallen into one ſach agreeing 
and conſpiring Harmony. And as for thoſe other 


Colſmo-plaſtick Arheifts, who ſuppoſe - the © whole 


World to be as it were but one huge Plant, Tree, or 
Vegetable, or to have one ſpermatich, plaſtiet, and arti- 
feial Mature, orderly and methodically diſpoſing the 
Whole, but withont Senfe and Underſtanding ; theſe 
can no way do the buſineſs neither, nor ſolve the afore- 
ſaid Phxnomenon 3 it being utterly impoſſible, that 
there ſhould be any ſuch arrificial and regular Nature, 
otherwiſe than as deriv'd from and depending upon a 
ee OTE NG 

But beſides the Phznomena of Cogitation, or Saut 
and Mind in Animals, Local Motion in Bodys, and the 
artificial Frame of things for Ends and Vſes, together 


with the conſpiring Harmony of the Whole, which. 


can no way be ſolv'd without a Deity ; I might here 
further add, that the forrultous, that is, the Andi 


mandrian and Demoeritick Atheiſts, who univerſally 
alerted the Novity of the mundane Syſtem, were not 
able to give any. tolerable account neither of the firft 


Beginning.of Man and thole greater Animals, which 
are lo otherwiſe begotten, than in the way of Gene- 
ration, by the Commixture of Males and Females. 
Ariſtotle tells us, that they who pretend to account 
for this, without the Suppoſal of their being eternal, 
or made in time by the hand of God, muft, as he 
conceives, do it one or t'other of theſe ways: either 
ſaying that they were generated out of * Patrefattion, 
or from Eggs; and this by the fortaitow Motion of 
Matter, without the Providence or Direction of a 


Deity. And it was the Semiment of Epicarus, that 
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the firſt Men and other Animals were form'd in_certain 
*. Wombs or Bags growing out of the Earth, But, a; 
to this I ſay, that if Men had been at firſt form'd ia 
this manner, either in Wombs or be, growing out of 


the Earth, or generated out of Putrefaction by Chance, 
then could there be no reãſon imaginable, why it ſhould 
not ſometimes ſo happen now, the Motions of Atoms 
being as brisk and vigorous as ever they were. Nor 
is there any the leaſt ground for that precarious Fan- 
cy and Pretence of Epicurus, that the Earth, as a Child. 
bearing Woman, growing old, became at length effete 
and barren. To expoſe which Abſurdity, it may allo 
be added, that Men thus at firſt excluded out of Bags, 
Wombs, or Egg: ſbells, or generated out of Putrefaction, 
were ſuppos'd by theſe Atheiſts themſelves to have 
been produc d, not in a mature and adult, but an infant- 
like, weak, and tender ſtate, juſt ſuch as they are 
now born in the world; in which Condition they 
could neither be able to feed and nouriſh, nor to de- 


fend themſelves from Harms and Injurys. Whereas 
ſurely *cis not poſſible, ©* + that an Infant, which cannot 


© be kept alive one moment ſine Calore Uterino, 
„ ſhauld be preſerv'd in Bladders adhering to the, cold 
« Earth; nor that a Babe, which by the very Courſe 
& of Nature, cannot be ſupported without the Care 
« and Overſight of others for many Months, nay Years 
after its Birth, ſhould be able to preſerve. it ſelf in 
© the cold and open Air. And who ever heard of 
thoſe milky Veias ariſing in the Earth, and yielding 
a ſutable Nutrimentato the new-born Ferw? As 
well might Epicarws feign the Earth to have Breaſts 
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Chap. 6. of. Atheiſm confuted. 433 
and Nipples too, as Wombs and Milk: (and then what 
ſhould hinder, but that ſhe might have Arms and 
Hands alſo, and ſwadling Clothes to boot?) as pretend 
that the Earth, which had been ſo fruitful a Mother, 
became afterward by Chance too, as tender and indulgent 
a Nurſe. of this her own Progeny, and ſent forth 
Streams or Rivers of Milk after them, out of thoſe 
Gaps of her wounded Surface, from which they had a 
little before burſt out. Moreover, how precariouſly 
does the ſame Atheiſtick Philoſopher add, that in this 
imaginary ſtart of the new. born World, there was for 
2 long time neither any immoderate Heat nor Cold, nor 
any rude and churliſh Blaſts of Wind; the leaſt to 
annoy or injure thoſe tender earth-bore Infants and 
Nurſlings? All which being conſider' d, Anaximander 
ſeems of the two to have concluded more wiſely: that 
Men, becauſe they require a longer time than other 
Animals to be hatch'd up, were at firſt generated in 
the Bellys of Fiſhes, and there nouriſh'd for a good 
while, till they were at length able to defend- aud 
ſhiſt for themſelves, and then were diſgorg'd, and caſt 
up upon dry Land. Thus do we fee, that there is 
nothing in the World ſo monſtrous or prodigiouſly 
abſurd, which Men atheiſtically inclin'd, will not rather 
imagine and ſwallow down, than entertain the Notion 

of a God. Fc ail B 
But ſuppoſing after all, we ſhould grant the Athe- 
iſts that the Earth at firſt brought forth all manner of 
Animals as well as Plants, and among the reſt, Men 
and Women; yet then I would know of 'em, how 
there came to be ſuch a ſeemingly prudent Diſtinction 
of Sexes, as was at firſt needful to propagate the Spe- 
cies; and conſtantly ſuch a duE numerical Proportion 
of Males and Females, as was ever ſince needful to con- 
| ; KK k tinue 
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tinue it? What is there imaginable in the Parts cr 
Matter, that ſhould make it neceſſarily fall e 
Structure of ſo much as an Animal, and much leſs chat 
ſhould make ſo diſcreet a Proviſion for perpetuatins 
the Kind by a difference of Sees? What can be — 


plain, than that the Contrivance of Male and Female 


in living Creatures is a genuine effect of Wiſdom and 
Counſel? Foraſmuch as it is notoriouſly obvious, that 
theſe are made one for the other, and both for the Con- 


tinuation of the Species. Surely did all this depend 


upon fortuitous Mechaniſm, it cannot well be conteiy%g, 


but that in ſome Ages or other there ſhould happen to 


be either all Males or all Females, and ſo the Species 
fail : whereas to continue this, I ſay, there is not only 


a due numerical Proportion, but to make a yet furthet 
Diſcovery of a Providence herein, there is alſo a mani- 


feſt regard had in this caſe to ſome particular Exigen- 
cys of civil Life; for to this purpoſe it is remark'd by 
the very learned and pious. Judg f Hale, that ſuch as 
have curiouſly obſerv'd the Regiſters and Caleula- 


tions of Births and Burials, have found ſome Exceſs 
indeed of Males: above Females, namely as fourteen to 


thirteen, or thereabouts in moſt places; which doubt- 


leſs, fays he, is a ſignal Act of God's Providence, in 
bringing the Number of each Sex to ſo near a Parity, 
yet allowing a Redundance to the Males, to ſupply 
thoſe many Caſualtys, ro which they are ſubject above 


Females, by reaſon of Wars, Navigations, and many 


other Occurrences. All which Circumſtances being 
put together, it plainly appears, that this whole. 


Phenomenon ſurpaſſes not only the mechanical, but 
Ret LEST 2 * 4 — 8 * a | 


„ See Dr. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm, Book 2. ch. 9. 
+ In Orig. of Mankind. . a 
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alſo the plaſtick Powers, there being much of Diſcre- 
tion in it, which the latter of theſe cannot arrive to 
neither, they always acting fatally and | neceſſarily. 
Wherefore to account for all this, we muſt have re- 
courſe to the Moſaick Hiſtory, and. admit of Sd dns 
lues, 4 God out of 4 Machine ; that is, an extraordi- 
nary Manifeſtation of the Deity in contriviag and 
working theſa Effects. : 
But beſides theſe Phyſiological, I might add to the 

former many other Phænomena no leſs real, which the 
Atheiſts can no way ſolve. :.'as foriigftance, that of na- 
tural Juſtice and Honeſty, Duty and Obligation, the 
true Foundation both of Ethicks aod Politicks ;. and the 
1. d. Liberty of Wil, properly ſo call d, and nat 
that of fortuitaus Determigation,, when there is a per- 
ſect Equality or Indifferency. of | Eligibility in Objects: 
but that whereby Men deſerve Commendation and - 
Blame, Rewards and Puaiſhmeats, and, ſo become fit 
Objects for Remunerative Juſtice to diſplay it ſelf _ upon; 
a main Hinge on which Religion turns . But let it ſufe 
fice to have nam'd.this only; ic plaialy appearing from 
what has been . hitherto mare e lakhs on, that 
no Atheiſts whatſoever. can ſolve the Phænomena of 
Nature, and particularly this of the regular Frame and 
Harmony of the Univerſe; and that the true Philo- 
ſophy or Knowledg of Cauſes neceſſarily leads to a God. 
And if God be thus difcoverable by the Uſage of Rea- 
ſon, . and the Conſideration of the things of Nature, 
with what face can the Atheiſt pretend yer further chat 

this Conceit of outs is awing to the Fiction and Im- 
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+ See either By Cumberland, By Parker, or Ar. Tyrrel concerning the Law of 
Nature, per totum. Abbadie's Veritè de la Reliz..Chrer. 5. 177. and Dr. 
Scot in his Chriſtian Life, Part 2. Vol. 1. ch. 1. $.'1, 2. 
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436 De Reafon and Philoſophy 3 "5 7 
poſture of Politicians ? In that he tells us 3 that thy 
the Infirmitys of human Nature, mens Fear: and 46. 
norant Credulity, do much diſpoſe and incline em Af 
the Belief ofa God, orelle of a Rankof Beings ſuperior 
to Men, whether viſible or invifible, commonly. calbd 
by the Pagans, Gods; yet would not this be generally 
entertain'd as it is, eſpecially that of one | ſupreme Di. 
ity, the firſt Original of all things, and Monarch of the 
Univerſe, * had it not been for the Fraud and Fjttion 
of Law-makers and Civil Soveretgns, Who the bet. 
ter to keep Men in Peace and Subje&ion under em 
and in a kind of religious and ſuperſtitious Obſeryance 
of their Laws, devis'd this Notion of a God, and then 
poſſeſod the Minds of men with a' BelieF of his Ex- 
4 iſtence, and a Dread of his Power and Juſticte. 

| But as to this in the firſt-place,” What will the 
4 Atheiſt ſay to it, if I overturn his Suppofitiob, by 
| making it appear to him, that the Belief of a*God 
4 | has been eſtabliſh'd even in thoſe Countrys, where 
1 yet there has been no ſenſe of him as a Rewurder 
[ or Puziſher, and conſequently where that bare Belief 
of him could not ſerve the Ends of Policy, nor 
j therefore be pretended to have been the Product of 
it? Now we are credibly inform'd, that, not to men- 
tion the Sect of the Saauces, there have been and 
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Tus Cotta in Cicero inſanuates that there were not 4 few: du a; 

-roram de Diis Immortalibus Opinionem fictam eſle ab 8 
Reipublicæ cauſa, ut quos Ratio non poſſet, eos ad officium Religio duceret. 
Z. 1. de Nat. Deor. And Seneca to the ſame purpoſe : Ad coercendos Animos 
imperitorum, fapientiſſimi Viri indicaverunt inevitabilem metum. ut ſupra 
nos aliquid rimeremus, Utile erat in tantà Audacià ſcelerum aliquid eſſe 
ad verſus quod nemo ſibi ſatis potens videretur; ad conterendos igitur eos, 
quibus Tanocentia, niſi metu, non placet, poſiiere ſuper Caput vindicem & 


quidem armatum. Sen. J. 2. Nat. Quæſt. c. 42. And too ö 
pray be ſeen in ſome Moderhs, * *. * FR io Fo regee 
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Chap 6. of Atheiſm confuced@ 437 
fill are ſome whole Nations, as particularly the 
* Mexicans, and the Tapuiz or Tapuiones of Antritt, 
that have indeed held the Exiſtence of a God, but yet 
without any Thought or. Notion of him as a Diſpenſer 
of future Rewards and Paniſbments. Secondly I 
ſay, that whoſoever affirms the Belief of à God to have 
heen the Invention of Stateſmen, and that for the bet- 
ter ordering of human Society, for the inſtilling into 
the People a Principle of Fear, and thence of Obedi- 
ence to Laws ;' whoſoever, "ſay, affirms this, either 
does not in earneſt think hat he ſays, or if be does; yet 
will he farther appear to think without Reaſon or 
Ground. Por did he really think, that Religion, tho 
it be a mere Cheat, yet is thus beneficial and uſeful to 
the State he is in; ſurelythen, ar leaſt, for his own, if 
not the common Saſety, he would net diſcover it nor 
prevent the good Effect, Which it might have upon 
the People: or ſuppoſing that he really does think ſo, 
and at once is ſo weak as t6 diſcover his Thought; yet 
I ſay again that he thinks without Reaſon and Ground. 
Alas! he looks Ooly at the Surſace; anch does Hot dive 
into the Bottom of the Matter; and ſo no wonder, if 
pretending to account for it, he fall into Error and 
Miſtake. He fees indeed that Religion does tend to 
the ſupport of the Community, and that Politicians 
employ it for that End: but how will be account for 
the Go and Riſe, ' the Univerſality and Perpetuity 
of it in the World? Let him tell me, © if he can, how 
it was firſt planted, and ſo come to be of this mighty 
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' * Mexicanis nulla quidem ſolicieudo-alerius-eſt virz; c- Poſſum idem 
de aliis quibuſdam ejuſce Ipdiz Gentibus dicere, . ſed qmnium inſtar fuerint, 
quæ de Religione I apuiarum perſcripſit nobis Chriſtophorus Arciſſe uski Po- 
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418 The Reaſon and Philoſophy — 1 
' Uſe ? Did ever any Stateſmen pretend to lay the fr 
Ground of. it, and did they not find that'alr 
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to their Hand ? A general Bent to that Duty, * 
ſpe& to God and each other, which keeps up 
Society, has in all Times and Places appear d in all 
Men that bave us'd their Reaſon; this, Politicians 
whether Good or Evil have obſerv'd, and touching the 
particular Exerciſe of it, have indeed afterwards; cun- 
ningly turn'd it to their own Purpoſes, and made i is. 
ſervient to their ſecular Deſigns : But as to the Original 
of this firſt, this general Inclination, whence can it be 
.deriv'd, but from that infinite Wiſdom,” which firſt 
eontriv'd our Nature, and ſo placd us ia the World, 
as that without it we cannot ſubſiſt? To which pur- 
pole a late æ Writer has not unfitly made this compari 


ari- 
ſon: “ That as he who firſt of all invented Mills, did 
« not produce that Force which ſets theſe great Ma- 
* chinesa work, but only ſuppos'd it in Wind and Wa· 
“e ter, the Motion whereof he iageniouſly directed: 80 
« map it be ſaid, that Policy ſes and does not 
«© make that Kno wledg of God, which is a Bridlei to 
* retain the People in their Duty. And; indeed to ar · 

gue, that Meo have no natural ſenſe of God or Religi- 


on, becauſe Stateſmen, it is granted, do make the Ac- 


know ledgment of theſe to ſerve their Political Ends, is, 
as another Learned Man well obſerves, to the full as ir- 
rational, as to contend, 4 That there is not naturally 


« any Self. Love, Love of Wiſe and Childrem Deſire 


of Liberty, Riches or Honour, but what Politici- 
* ans and Stateſmen have convey'd into the Hearts of 
Men: becauſe by apply ing themſelves skilfully to 
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cups. © of Alt ee ago +, 
« theſe Affections, they carry and wind about the Wild 110 
people as they pleaſe ; and by the inflaming of their 1470 
« Spirits by their plauſible Orat ions, hurry them many 
times into a hazard of loſing the very Capacity 
« of the Enjoyment of thoſe Hopes, that they fo fair- 
« ly and uy ſpread out before them. It is in yain'to 
object againſt the Univerſality of this Principle, that 
ſome particular Perſons, nay and whole Nations have 
been without the Knowledg of a God: for touching 
the former, I can return theſe Anſwers, 7 
Firſt, That many more have been branded with the 
Character of Atheiſts, eſpecially under Paganiſin, than re- 
ah were ſo, and that merely becauſe they oppos'd and 
ridicul'd the Gentile Polyrheiſar,and National Superſtiti- 
on: * Such were Anaxazoras, Claromenius, Theodotus 
Cyrenaicus, Bion Boriftheniter, Diagor as Melt, Eube- 
merus, Prot agor ar, Lucian, &c. nay and Sotyates Hitnfelf 
was ſet down in that Catalogue. 
Secondly, Others there have been, whoſe Tenets in- 
deed in other reſpects have made for Atbriſin, albelt in 
Words they expreſly difavow'd it; as Epicur and” o- 
thers, who deny*d che Providence, while not with. 
ſtanding r to aſſert the Exiſtence of God; 
and indeed deny'd the former out of a lee ngly "pious 
Principle, becauſe they thought it beneath ſb great a 
Majeſty, poſſeſs*d of fo great Happiness, to concern ix 
ſelf with the Affaits here belo xp. 
Thirdly, Others there have been, wlio led by Iate- 
reſt or Affectation, have been ſo hardy às in Words to 
deny and to argue againſt the Being of a God: bur 
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* See with others both Antients and Modernt, Vigand. de Deo, Merle. in 
Geneſ. Col. 669, Oe. Spizel. in Scrikid, Atheifini. Biſhop Fockerby Athe: 
omaſtix, p. 69, Cc. and Biſhop Parker's Tentam. Phy ico-Theolog: cap. 1. 
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449 The Reaſon and Philoſopblßß 
none of this Number (as the impartial; Reader * 
conclude from this Treatiſe) have been any 2 
only Scepticks in Religion; while they have not deli. 
berately and knowingly deny'd the Being and: Proyi. 
dence of God; or at leaſt, whatever they raſhly and 
hardily ſaid, could not produce... ſuch ..Grougds : of 
their Denial, as were ſufficient for their Minds to ac. 
quieſce in, and to weigh down the Scale againſt. the 


oppoſite Perſuaſion. Accordingly ſooner or later, moſt = 
of theſe Pretenders, unleſs they have been perſectiy le 
ſtupify'd or had no Interval for Thought, have eſpeci- Ke 
ally in the view of Death or Danger bettay d the Diſ- a 
cruſt of their Opinion, and that becauſe they, never 1 
had a full and binding Conviction upon their Mind; 7 
and therefore, * as Seneca tells us, They lie, who ſay. " 
that they believe there is no God ; for tha. they may profe(s. A 


"hes Jonenbet epnfu tes in the er Heme, mhev6bez. os 
in Company, yet in the Night and alone, they have doubt- 
ful Thoughts about it: ĩnlomuch that they can't be con- 
cluded plainly to disbelieve, but only to wiſh the Non- 
exiſtence of a Deity. . And I darelay; that in the ſenſe 

before-mention'd, there never was a downright, Atheiſt. 

upon Principles; nor, I may add, ever can be: So that 

here this Term, as Tuli ſpeaks, is Nomen ot ioſum; be · 

cauſe, not to mention that whatſoever, he can urge for 

his Purpoſe is much gut-balanc'd by the contrary, Evi- 

. dences, moreover he has this Bar in his Way, which he 

can never paſs, the proof of a pure Negative. Now, 

ſays an eminent Divine t, all Men are agreed, that 
tis a very hard thing to prove a Negative; but to prove. 


* Mentiuntur, qui dicunt ſe non ſentire efſe Deum, nam etſi tibi affirmem 
interdiu, noctu tamen & ſibi dubitant. | b 
+ Dr, Scot Chriſtin Life, Par. 2. Vol. 1. c. 3. Set. 2. 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 44 
a pure Negative is impaſſible, unleſs the Exiſtence of the 
Thing, which it denys, implys an expreſs Contradic- 
tion. Tis true, where a Thing viſibly exiſts, fo that 
we can perceive as well how it doth nt exiſt, as how 
it doth, we may with as good Evidence deny as affirm ; 
but as for pure Negatives, which deny the very Exiſtence 
of ſuch things as may poſſebly exiſt, it is impoſſible to 
be certain of them without an infinite Underſtanding, 
For before we can be ſure that what is not in our Un- 
derſtanding, is not in Nature, we muſt be ſure that 
whatſoever is in Nature, is in our Vaderſtanding; other- 
wiſe a thouſand things may be, tho we do not under- 
ſtand chem. So that after all that can be ſaid againſt a 
Thing, this will ſtill be true, that many Things poſh- 
bly are, which we know not of, and that many Things 
more may be, than are. For unleſs our Underſtanding 
were extended to the whole Compals of Nature, there 
may be, for all we know, ten thouſand Things in Na- 
ture, which are not in our Vnderſtanding. So that con- 
cerning pure Negatives we can never be certain, un- 
leſsrhe Things, which they deny, be abſolutely im- 
poſſible, and imply in the very Notion of their Ex- 
iſtence, a plain Contradiftion, which cannot be ſaid of 
the Exiſtence of God. For by God we mean nothing 
but a Being endow'd with all poſſible Perfeions ; and to 
ſay that it is impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch 
Being, as is endow'd' with all the Perfection, that tis 
poſſible for a Being to be endow?*d with, is to aſſert Poſſi- 
bilitys impoſſible, which is a ContradiQion in Terms. 

| Fourthly, I ſay, that granting ſome particular 
Perſons to have been deliberate and reſolute Atheiſts in 
the ſenſe before-mention'd, yer the * Number and 
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Character of ſuch as have been reputedly ſo, are Very 
inconſiderable. And it may be ſaid, © That as there 
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have been always ſome Monſters amongſt Men in 
reſpect of their Bodys, ſo may there be likewiſe in 
reſpect of their Minds; and this no Prejudice to 
the ſtanding Laws of Nature. If the Generality of 
the moſt wiſe and rational Perſons ſo unanimouſly 
aſſent to the Being of a God, ſhall it be argu'd that 
this Aſſent is not Univerſal, nor conſequently Natu- 

ral; becauſe ſome few diſſolute Perſons, who have 
beſotted their Judgments, do queſtion this Truth? 
As well might it be argu'd that Honey is not naturally 
ſweet to our Taft, becauſe a lick Palate does not judg 
it to beſo. Surely, ſays Lactantius, There u no May 
that dares prefer the fooliſh Opinion of Diagoras and 
Theodorus before the Authority of thoſe Seven, that are 
call d the wiſe Men : no nor yet of Pythagoras, or Socra- 
tes, or Plato, or the reſt of the Philoſophers who have 
all of them confeſs'd and acknowledg'd 4 Divine Pro- 
vidence. 2 1 Weg | 

But again, whereas it is pretended yet further, that 
ſome whole Nations have been Atheiſts, as particularly 
the antient + Callaici, a rude and ſavage People of 
Spain, and the || Ethiopians mention'd by Strabo as 
Atheiſts; as allo the Cannibals of America, the Inha- 
bitants of So/danie and others, noted as ſuch by ſome 
late Travellers: touching the former of theſe, the 
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* Non eſt enim quiſquam, qui Diagoræ Theodorique ſententiam præ- 
ferre audear, vel Authoritati illorum ſeptem priorum, qui ſunt appellati Sa- 
pientes; vel Pythagorz, vel Socratis, vel Platonis, catexorumque ſummorum 
Philoſophorum, qui eſſe Providentiam judicaverunt. La. de Ira Dei, c. io. 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 443 
Learned J. G. Vaſius thinks, that Strabo may he ſuſ- 
Red to have given this account of one and t'other, Fe LINN! 
* becauſe they had no Images in their Temples ; and to this 110 | 
purpole it is obſerv'd by + Biſhop Forherby, in relation | Wt! 
to the Callaici, that Strabo does not affirm this of them "nn 
himſelf, nor yet tells us who they were that did ſo, nor 7 
ſo much as ſubſeribes to their Affirmation, but leaves 1160 
all in the Uncertainty of Evo pxsi, ſore ſay 3 and in- 1400 
deed if any did affirm, or Strabo himſelf ſuſpected em to 
be Atheiſts ; it is probable that one or rother did fo, 
merely upon this account, becauſe the Callaici did not 
uſe ſuch a Way of Worſhip, as he or they approv'd of; 
in like manner, as Chriſtians themſelves have been 
ſtigmatiz d by Heathens with the Brand of Atheiſts, - 
becauſe they would not conform to their Polytheiſm and 
Iaolatry. Again, I add as touching the latter, who 
have been of late repreſented as Atheiſts, that it may 
be the Reports are not true, thoſe Travellers who gave 
them our, havingnot tarry'd long enough to know the 
Language, or obſerve the Cuſtoms of the Savages ; 
and this one may the rather gueſs, becanſe' they Haye 
been contradicted by others, who have pretended to 
be curious in underſtanding their Ways: Or ſecondly, 
1 fay, that if theſe People were void of all Religion, 
it was merely becauſe they did not uſe their Reaſon, | 
which neither were they obſerv'd to do any more in 
matters relating to Civil Life; and ſo might be rec- 
kon'd Anomalys or Monſters of Mankind, and asbeing 
no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd from Brutes than by theit 
Shape; and thus can they not properly be brought In 


* Suſpicrilicear hoe inde lle, quis null haberens finulachrs in Tem- 
plis. Voſſ. de Or. & Prog. Idol. in Adadend. I. 1. p. 1. in 4t0 Ed. | 
T Artheomaſtix, p. 20. , 
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* The Reaſon and Philoſophy / 
as Inſtances either of Atheiſts or Theiſts, they got 
coming under either Denomination ; becauſe they ge. 
ver thought directly on one fide or t'other, nor there. 
fore can be ſaid explicitly, either to believe or disbelieye 
a a God. Wherefore, notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming 
Exceptions, it muſt needs be own'd, that the Idea ang 
Acknowledgment of God is Univerlal, and that; I add 
notonly as to Place but Time. Now certainly, ſays the 
Theiſt in Sextus , it is altogether irrational to think 
that all Men ſhould by chance light upon the ſame Proper- 
tys in the Idea of God, without being naturally moved 
thereunto. And ſurely, ſays Seneca t, were Religion i 
pure Fiction, all the World would never have conſpir'd 1 
call upon deaf and idle Gods, that is to ſay, mere No- 
things. Since Religion obtains ſo univerſally every 
where, it is not conceivable how Civil Sovereign 
throughout the World, ſome of whcm are fo diſtant, 
and have fo little correſpondence with one another, 
ſhould notwithſtanding all of em ſo well agree, in this 
one cheating Myſtery of Government, or piece of 
Stgte-Cozenege; nor if they could, how they ſhould be 
abſe ſo effectually to poſſeſs the Generality of Mankind, 
as || well the Wiſe as Uawiſe, with ſuch a conſtant 
Fear, Awe and Dread, of a mere counterfeic Thing 
and an i»viſible Nothing: and which has not only no 
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manner of Foundation neither in ſenſe or reaſon, but 
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Non in hunc Furorem omnes mortales conſenſiſſent alloquendi ſurda 
numina & ineſſicaces Deos. De Bene fic. . 4 e. _ | 

Quæ tanta Felicitas mentiendi, ut non tantummodo indoctos, ſed Plato- 
nem quoque & Socratem fallerent? & Pythagoram, Tenonem, Ariſtotelem, 
maximarum ſectarum Princip es, tam facile deluderent ? La#ant, de Ira Dei, 
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Chap. 6. f Atheiſm confuted. 445 
alſo, as the Atheiſts ſuppoſe, tends to their on great 
Terror and Diſquietude, and ſo brings them under a 
miſerable Vaſſalage at once of Mind and Body: eſpe- 
cially ſince Men are not generally ſo apt to thiak, that 
to how much greater Power and Dignity any are ad- 
vanc'd, ſo much the more Wiſdom: muſt they have a- 
bove others; and therefore do they commonly pry into 
the management, and often arraign the Conduct of 
ſuch, and do ſeldom implicitly obey their Commands. 
Is it not then ſtrang”, that the World ſhould not all. 
this while have ſuſpected: or diſcover'd this Cheat and 
Juggle of Policicians, nor ſmelt out a Plot upon them- 
ſelves in the Fiction of Religion, to take away their 
Liberty, and enthral them under Bondage: nay and 
that ſo many even of theſe Politicians and Sovereigns 
themſelves ſhould have been unacquainted herewith, 
and as ſimply aw'd with the Fear of this inviſible No- 
thing, as any Others that are ſubject to em? All otber 
Cheats and Jugg les, as Cicero * obſerves, come quickly to 
an end, as Flowers ſhatter d by the Wind; and when 
once they are never ſo little detected, they are preſently 
thereupon quite-.daſh'd out of countenance, and have 
never any more the confidence to obtrude themſelves 
upon the World. But tho the Atheiſts have been, for 
above theſe two thouſand Vears paſt, continually buz- 
Zing it into Mens Ears, that Religion is nothing bur a 
mere State-Juggle and Political Impoſture ; yet has not 
the Credit thereof been the leaſt impair'd thereby, 
nor its Power and Dominion over the Minds of Men 
abated. From whence it may be concluded, that it 
is no counterfeit or fictitious things but what is deep- 
ly rooted in the intellectual Nature of Man, a Thing 
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* Fifta omnia celeriter, tanquam Floſculi, decidunt. Cic. JI. 2. Off. 0 | 
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ſolid at the Bottom, and ſupported by its own Strength, 
Which does very fully and particularly appear in the 
Chriſtian Religion, a Religion plainly, not founded 
in human Poti nor tending to promote any world. 
ly Intereſt or Deſign; which yet by its own Force 
has prevail'd over the Power and Policy, the Rage 
and Madneſs of all Civil States, Jewiſh and Pagan, 
and has conquer'd under it ſo great a part of the 
perſecuting World, and that not by reſiſting or oppo. 
fing Force, but by ſuffering Deaths' and Martyrdoms, 
in way of Adherence to this Principle, that z & bet- 
ter to obey God than Man; which thing was thus pre. 
fignify'd in the Prophet ick Scripture: © Why do the 
«* Heathen rage, and the People imagine a vain thing? 
« The Kings of the Earth ſet themſelves, and the 
& Rulers take Counſel together againſt the Lord and 
« apainſt his Chriſt, &c. He that ſitteth in the 
6 Heavens ſhall laugh, the Lord ſhall have them in 
« deriſion. Then ſhall he ſpeak unto them in his 
& Wrath, Cc. Yet have I ſet my King upon my Ho- 
„iy Hill of Sion. I will give thee the Heathen 
< for thine Inheritance, and the uttermoſt Parts of the 
* Earth for thy poſſeſſion. -Be wiſe now therefore, O 
“ ye Kings, &c. | | 6a 
But to prove that Religion is no Figment of Po- 
liticians, I further add : that as the Religion of an 
Oath is a neceſſary Bond of Civil Society; fo Obli- 
gation in Conſcience, reſpecting the Deity as its Ori- 
ginal, and as the Puniſher of the Violation thereof, 
is the very Foundation of all Civil Sovereignty. ' For 
Pact, and Covenants, into which ſome would reſolve 
all Civil Power, without this Obligation in Conſci- 
ence, are nothing but mere Words and Breath; and the 
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Laws and Commands of Civil Sovereigns do not _ 
| Obli- 


Chap:6. = of Atheiſm ae. 4% 
0bligation, but preſuppoſe it, as a; thing ia order of 
Nature before them, and without which they would 
de invalid. This is a Truth ſo evident, that the 
+ Writer de Cive could not diſſemble it, tho indeed 
he did not rightly underſtand this natural Obligation; 
becauſe he ſuppoſes that previaw Obligation to Civil 
Obedience, mult needs be deriv'd from mens private 
Utility only; and if ſo, every man being Judg of this 
for bimſelf, it would then be lawful for any Subject 
to rebel againſt his Sovereign Prince, and to poiſon 
or ſtab him, whenſoever he could reaſonably: perſuade 
himſelf that it would tend to his own Advantage, 
or that he ſhould thereby procute the Sovereignty. 
In ſhort, were the Obligation to Civil Obedience 
only by mens private Utility, it would then be as 
calily diſſolv'd by the ſame, Wherefore it remains, 
that Conſcience and religious Obligation to Duty is 
the only Baſi and eſſential Foundation of a Common- 
wealth or Polity, without which there could be no 
Right or Authority of Commanding in any Sovereign, 
nor Validity in any Laws. And accordingly I ſay that 
religious Obligation cannot be thought to be the Fiction 
or Impoſture of Civil Sovereig us, unleſs Civil Savereignty 
it lelf be accounted ſuch; nor a thing, which has no Foun- 
dation in Nature, but is either wholly artificial or violent. 
Moreover, had a religious Regard to the Deity been 
a mere Figment or Invention of Politicians, to pro- 
mote their own Eads and keep Men in Obedience and: 
Subject ion under em, then would they doubtleſs have ſo 
fram'd and contriv'd it, as that it would have been every 
way flexible and compliant: namely by perſuading the 
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+ Niſi prids obligentur Cives ad obediendum, hoc eſt ad non rebellandum, 
omnis Lex invalida eft, Imper. c. 14. S. 21, 
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World, that whatſoever was commanded by them! 


ſelves, was agreeable to the Divine Will, and whit. 
ſoever was forbidden by their Laws, was difpleaſi 
to God Almighty, «and would be puniſh'd by him; 
God ruling over the World no other wile, than by and 
in theſe Civil Sovereigns, as his Vicegerents, and as 
the only Prophets and Interpreters of bis Will to Men. 
So that the Civil Law of every Country, and the 
Arbitrary Will of Sovereigns, ſnould be acknowledged 


to be the only meaſure of Juſt and Unjuft, (there 


being nothing naturally ſuch) and the only Rule of 
Conſcience and Religion. For from Religion thus mo. 
del'd, Civil Soveftigns might think id have an 4b. 
ſolute Power or an infinite Right of doing or com- 
manding whatſoever they pleas'd without exception, 
nothing being unlawful to them, and their Subject; 


being always oblig'd in Conſcience, without the leaſt 


Scruple to obey : and this is the only Religion that 
can be call'd a Political Figment. But the generality 
of Mankind could never yet be pei ſuaded, that the arb- 


trary Will of Civil Sovereigns was the only Rule of 
Fuſtice and Conſcience; and that God Almighty could 


command nothing, nor any otherwiſereveal his Will 
concerning Religion to Mankind, than by theſe, as 
his Prophets and Interpreters. True Religion and Con- 
ſcience are no ſuch waxen things, ſervilely addicted to 
the arbitrary Wills of Men: but immorigerous, ſtiff, 
and inflexible, they reſpecting the Deity only, his 
eternal or everlaſting Laws, and his reveaPd Will; 
with which whenſcever human Laws claſh (a thing 
not impoſſible) they conclude that then God ought t6 


be obey d and not Men. For which reaſon the * profa ne 


* Much to this purpoſe in My, Hobbes Leviathan, P. 8, 168, 238, and 373 
and in De Cive, c. 12. $2. ; 
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oliticians declare open War againſt this Religion, as 

g thing utterly inconſiſtent with Civil. Sorels guy! 
becauſe it introduces a Fear, greater than the Fear of 
the Leviathan, namely that of Him, who can infli& 
ternal Puniſhments | after Death; as alſo becauſe it 
claſhes with that:monſtrous, infinite; and unlimited 
Power of theirs, which is ſuch a thing, as is not at- 
tributed by genuine Theiſts to God Almighty: himſelf, 
2 power of making their mere arbitrary Mill the 
Rule of Juſtice, and not Jaſſice the Rule of their 
ill. Wherefore, ſince Theiſm and true Religion are 
thus plainly diſown'd and diſclaim'd by theſe Poli - 

ticians, as altogether inconſiſtent with their Deſigus, 
they cannot be ſuppos d to have been the Figments 
of Civil Sovereigns, nor the mete Creatures of Po- 
litical Ant. „ 089, 1 ite Sidon beet itt nr 
Again, if the Idea and Notion of a: God were the 
Invention of Politicians; tho they did invent, yet how 
could they igſtil it iato the Minds of the People? 
Why, ſay the Atheiſts, the firſt Inventer of it cloth q it 
with ſutable Words, and ſo ſounding it into Mens E 
convey'd it to their Vsderſtandings, and thus has it 
been propagated and tranſmitted: to Foſterity by Oral 
Tradition. But how incredible is it, that this prima» 
val Juggler, who liv'd before all Accounts and Reconis 
of Time, ſhould caſt a miſt upon the HRyes of all 
Mankind, and tell his Tale in ſuch 4 fortunate Hour, 
as by it to beguile the whale World, and that for ever 
after ! But to give a little more Colour to this Shify, 
perhaps they Il tell me, that I miſtake their Suppo- 
ſition, they not underſtaadiag this to have been done 
by the Head of one ſiagle Stateſman, but hy the uni- 
ted Compact and Agreement of ſeveral. Which Eva; 
ſion I (till think as groundleſs as the former; and in: 
17%. M m m deed 
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450 The Reaſon and Philoſophy > 61 
deed it ſhews the deplorable Obſtinacy of the Athiza 
who will believe any thing rather than the Truth 
For how incredible is it, that Men of all the mo 
diſtant Parts of the World, (which muſt be here ſup. 
pos'd, ſeeing Religion is univerſal) of the moſt dit. 
ferent Tempers and Inclinations as to all other thing: 
ſhould meet together and form, and unanimouſly 
jump and agree in the Sentiment of a Deity, and effec. 
tually convey down. the ſame go; all future Genera. 
tions? When, or where, or by whoſe Order was this 
general Aſſembly'convend? And how came thoſe Na. 

tions, which have no Commerce with any others, 
nor have heard what paſſes in em, yet ſhould agree 
with em in this Acknowledgment of a Deity ? Theſe 
and many other Difficultys I might urge to the Atheiſt 
on this Head, touching which I can expect ao 80. 
lution from him, but only à perverſe and obſtinate 
Silence; which plainly ſhews, that however the cleareſt 
Light of Reaſon ſhines brightly upon him, yet he being 
kd by his inordinate Will, reſolves to abide in the 
Darkneſs of ' Atheiſm. - But notwithſtanding, when 
beat out of this, he takes up Arms in another Quartes, 
and” makes this further Declaration againſt Theiſ : 
{aying, that there is a feigning Power in the Soul of 
Man, which by compounding, or elſe by ampliating, 
and increaſing the Ideas of things beyond what they 
really are, can frame Conceptions of ſuch Objects as 
never were nor will be, as of a Centaur or a Golden 
Mountain, and ſo likewiſe of a God or a Being infi- 
" Hitely- perfect, tho indeed there is no ſuch thing; 
That Politicians exerting this Power in themſelves, 
and obſerving the. ſame in others, do apply and turn 

it to their purpoſe, while they themſelves are fo diſ- 
cerning, as to know it to be but a mere Deception and 


Fallacy, 
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Chap. 6. 4 of Atheiſm confuted. : 45 
Fallacy, and yet can impoſe it on the People as a 
Truth. But touching the former of theſe, indeed I 
will not deny, but that the human Soul has a Power of 
compounding Ideas and Things together, which exiſt ſe- 
verally and apart in Nature, but never were nor will 
be in that Conjunction ; . and. this indeed is all the 
feigning Power which it has. For the Mind cannot 
make any new Cagitat ion, which was not before, but 
only compound that which is: As the Painter-cannot 
feign Colours, but muſt uſe ſuch as exiſt in Nature 3 on- 
ly he can varioufly compound fem together, and by his 
Pencil draw the Figures and Lineaments of - ſuch 
Things, as no where really are; thus can he add to 
the Head and Face of a Man, the Neck, Shoulders, 
and Body of a Horſe. And in like manner that more 
ſubtle Painter or Limner, the Mind and Imagination of 
Man, can frame compounded Ideas of Things, which no 
where exiſt, but yet his ſimple Colours not withſtand- 
ing muſt be real; he cannot feign any Cagitat ion, which 
was not in Nature, nor make a politive Conception of 
that, which is abſolutely. Nothing; ſeeing} this would 
be no leſs, than to make Nothing to be Something, or 
create Something out of Nothing. And tho the Whole 
of theſe fititions Ideas,” as of a golden Mount ain, or 
the like, does not any where actually exiſt; yer for- 
aſmuch as it does not imply a Contradiction for it ſo 
to do, therefore has it alſo a poſſible Entity too, and o- 
ther wiſe indeed it could not be conceivable at all. As a 
Triangular Square, ſor example, being a contradiũt ious 
Thing, has not fo much as a poſſible Entity, and there - 
fore is not conceivable as ſuch (tho both a Triangle 
and a Square ſeverally be conceivable) it being mere 
Nonſenſe, Nothing, and no Ides at all. But the Idea of 
God is not a Compilement or Aggregation of Things, 
M m m 2 which 
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which exiſt ſcatteredly and apart in the World for then 


what every one pleas'd, one adding more Things te 
ther, another fewer; but each of them writing che 
Name or Title of God, like bungling Painters, Under 
theſe their ſeveral Figments : Whereas I have already 
prov'd, that the Idea of God is one moſt-Gimple: Iden 


of an abſolutely perfect Being, tho having ſeveral partial 
and inadequate Conceptions : ſo that nothing can be 


added to it, nor detracted from it, there being dothin 
included therein, but what is demonſtrable of a perf 

Being, and therefore nothing at all -arbitrarious, 
Moreover, many of thoſe partial Conceptions con- 
tain'd in the entire Idea of God, are no where elſe to 
be found in the whole World, exiſting ſingly and a+ 
part; and therefore if there be no God, they muſt 
needs be abſolute Non-· entity: as Immmnt ability; nece 


Exiſtence, Infinity, Perfection, &. ſo that the Painter - 


that makes this Idea, muſt here feign. Colours them+ 
ſelves, or create new Cogitation or Conception out of 
Nothing, upon the Atheiſftick Suppoſtion. '  » 11) 
To which Tadd, that if there be no God now ex- 
iſting, it is impoſſible that there ever ſhould be any, 
and ſo the whole Idea of God would be an Idea of that 
which has no poſſible Entity neither: whereas thoſe 
other ffctit ious Ideas, made by the Mind of Man, tho 
they be of ſuch things, as have no actual Exiſtence, 
| ble Entity, as was before ſaid; 
and therefore the Idea of God, were there not indeed 
fuch a Being, would exceed even this fergning 


which are not, by compounding thoſe of ſuch Thi 


as are. But ſecondly, what ſhall we ſay as to the other 
exerciſe of this feignidg Power, when by ampliating 
__ I | and 


| Power 
of the Soul, which frames complex. Ideas of Things 


* of Atheiſm confuted. 

where elſe to be found, ariſing, ſay the Atheiſts, * from 
a Tranſition and gradual Proceſſion from Men, in way of 
Amplification, Augmentation and Improvement ; And 
when for inſtance, * Juſt as by increaſing a Man of an 
ordinary Stature in our Imagination, we fidtitzouſly 
make the Phantaſm of a Cyclops ; ſo by beholding a hap» 
) Man that aboundeth with all good Things, we intend, 
and as it were ſwell, the ſame in our Minds higher 
and higher, and ſo arrive at length to the Idea of 4 Being 
abſolutely happy, that is, 4 God? As to which Tanſwer, 
that according to the Principles of the Atheiſts them- 
ſelves, there could not poſſibly be any ſuch amplifying 
and feigning Power of the Soul, as whereby it could 
make more than i:; becauſe they ſuppoſe it to have no 
active Power at all, but all our Concept ions to be no- 
thing but mere Paſſions from the Objects without; 
according to that of Protagoras, in Plato's Thærtetu Þ : 
It is neither poſſible for a Man to conceive that whith is 
not, or any more or otherwiſe than he ſaffers. And a- 


gain, as Sextus the Philoſopher alſo intimates, the 


Atheiſts are here plainly guilty of that Fallacy or Er- 
ror in Ratiocination, which is © ly calPd a Cir- 
cle: for whereas they could not other wiſe judg the 
greateſt Perfection and Happinels, which ever they 
had experience of in Men, to be imperſect, than by 
an anticipated Idea of Perfetion and Happineſs, with 
which it was compar'd in their Minds; = 
which Idea likewiſe it comes to paſs, that they are able 
to amplify thoſe leffer Perfet#ions of Men further and 
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further, and can take occaſion from imperfett Things, 
to think of that which is ab/olately perfect: that is, ig 
ſhort, whereas theſe Atheiſts themſelves do firſt mage 
the Idea of Imperfaction from Perfection; yet ſtill they 
not attending to this, do again go about to make up 
the Notion or Idea of that, which. is abſolutely penal, 
by way of Amplification, from that which is aperfed, 
But that Men have a Notion of abſolute. Perfeftion in 
them, by which, as the Rule or Meaſute, they com- 
paring other things with it, judg them to be imperfed; 
and which is therefore in order of. Nature firſt, may 
appear from hence, becauſe all Theologers, a8 well 
Pagan as Chriſtian, do give this direction for the con- 
ceiving of God, that it ſhould priacipally be done per 
44 | viam Remot ions, * by way of Remotion or Abiraition 
[1B | of all Imperfection from him. Laſtly,” I add, that Finite 
1 Thiogs put together, can never make up infinite ; and 
therefore were there no infinitely perfeẽ Being in Na- 
ture, the Idea thereof could never be made up by any 
bo amplifying Power of the Soul, or by the addition of 
—_  - Finites. Nor is that of any moment, which Gaſſen- 
by ds ſo much objects to the contrary, that tho there were 
'q no God:or inſinite Being, yet might the Idea of him be 
.-= as well teign'd by; the Mind, as that of infnite Worlds, 
if] or of infinite Matter, was by ſame Philoſophers. For 
1 | infinite Worlds and infinite Matter are but Words ill put 
1 together; Infinity being a real Thing in Nature, and 
| no Fiction of the Mind, as well as the World or Mas- 
ter; but yet proper to the Deity only. But it is no 
1 Vonder, if they, Who deny'd a God, yet retaining 
1 this Notion of Infinity, ſhould miſapply the ſame, as 
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they did alſo other Propertys of the Deity, to Matter. 
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la ſhort, I then ſay, that dur human Soul cannot 
feign or create any new Cogitariow or Conception, 
which was not before, but only variouſly compound 
that which is; nor can it ever make a poſitive Idea of 
an abſolute Non- entity, that is, of ſuch as hath neither 
atual nor poſſible Exiſtence. Much leſs could our imper- 
fect Beings create the Extity of fo vaſt à Thought, as 
that of an infinitely perfect Being out of Nothing, this 
being indeed more, than for God Almighty or à perfect 
Being, to create a real World our of Nothing: becauſe 
there is ng Repugnancy at all in the latter, as indeed 
there is in the former. And therefore 1 affirm, that 
were there no God, the Idea of an' abſolutely or infinite- 
ly perfect Being, could never have been made or feign*d 
either by Politicians, Poets, ' Philoſophers, or any Men 
whatever. Which may be accounted another Argu- 
ment for a Deitʒ. E 

But laſtly, perhaps it may be faid, and indeed we 
find the People too apt to fancy, that Religion has no 
real Bottom, but is only what a' Libertine defines it, 
* a ſort of #'Peverential or ſeemingly Holy "Worſhip, in- 
troduced by the Mag iſtrate among the Subjects, to keep the 
Community in order; and that, becauſe: it is too plain 
that Politiciams, thoſę who are Maſters of Eccleſiaſᷣ- 
tick or Civil Prudence, and privy to the Iatrigues of 
Church or State; ho ſeem to ſit at the Helm of 
Religion, and to direct the Courſe of others, are com - 
monly obſerv'd to have the leaſt ſhare in that Piety, 
which they take upon em to deal out to their Ioferi- 
ours; and that they are generally found to be either 
Profane, or at leaſt Diſſemblers. Ia anſwer to which, 
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* Religio eſt cultus ſacer in cœ tum ſubditorum a Mapiſtratu introductus ad 
ſervandum Rei · publicæ ſtarum. Cited by Spizclius in Scrutinio Atheiſmi. 
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Country- Prieſt, perceiving indeed how mightily Re. 


to talk of it irreverently, and to boaſt how much they a 
awe the poor People by this means; on t' other, hav- 
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I have thought fit to make the following Remark - ind 
that not only for the ſake of the People, but alſo Pali, 


ticians themſel ves. Now does this come to paß, wy - 


the too eredulous Vulgar, too ſervile Imitators 


may 


imagine, becauſe as the Wiſdom of Superiors aud RU 
lers is proportion'd. to their, Great neſs, they can fm 


and give out thoſe Laws to others, which yet they ſee 
no Ground for obſerving themſelves? No, far frot itz 
the main reaſon of it ſeems: to me to be this; Pęrſom 
in a ſtate of Superiority, even from a Sovereign Prince 

to a leading Pariſhoner, from a chief Pyelate ton 


ligion conduces to the Good of Society; but on ont 
hand, being us'd in Converſation with theit:Equak, 


ing been very early puſh'd on into Hurry and Buſineß, 
and either thro want of a Rational Catechiſm in theit 
Minority, or of Leiſute· Intervals in their Manhood, 


not able to form clear Ideas of the Grounds of Ralggi- 


on, nor to examine the Reafons and Doctrines, how. 
ever skilful they may be, as to the out ward Manage 
ment of it, they ſeem, as appears by their Behaviour 


to have fallen inſenſibly into ag implicite Perſuaſion, | 


that Religion, according to its whole Deſign, is only a 
Politick Bridle, by which ſuch wiſe Directors, as they 
fancy themſelves to be, do prettily ſteer and govern 


Fools. But alas poor Men! let *em not hug themſelves 


nor laugh in their Sleeves upon this Conceit; ſince it ĩs 


eafy to decide in this Caſe, which are the greater Cul - 


lys, either they or the People; for tho herein they may 
indeed deceive the People, yet are they more groſly de- 
ceiv'd themſelves. I grant em indeed that Religion in 


their Hands is a very uſeful Inſtrument; yer, as * | 
| FR alt 
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aid before, they never form d, but only were ſo luck 7 
as to find it, and ſo to r pe of the Peoples Ia· 
clinations: but ſtill it is obvious to etermine, whether 
they by diſcarding all Religios, as thinking it entirely 
of their own Preſeription; or they who embrace and 
hold it in the groſs, tho built upon and cumber'd with 
ſome of their Inventions, are moſt, in the wrong? 
Since Religion, to omit other Proofs of its. Truth, is 
preſuppos'd by their very Policy, as the prime Founda- 
tion upon which ĩt ſtands, and thoſe Maxims of Rigb- 
;conſneſs, on which Government depends, are plainly 
found to be of as early a Date, as our Nature, and 

therefore not to have been firſt; invented by Men, but 
implanted in us by God; and if ſo, it then follows, 
that they are of an univerſal. and, neceſſary Obligation, 
and that they bind Politicians. themſelves, . as. Well as 
thoſe, over whom they preſide; and whether they 
conſider it or not, they ate the main Baſis of: all their 
Civil Wiſdom. In ſhort, let it be obſerv'd, that the 
primary Maxims of Religion, which are and which a- 
lone cap be immediately uſeſul to Government, are 
Juſtice and mutual K jndpefs, grounded on a ſerious Fear 
of God: and what elſe are theſe, but merely the Reſults 
of human Mature, and the Need, we find it has, of be- 
ing ſociable ? By conſequence what: are they, but the 
Las of him, who made us, and deſigns our Happi- 
nefs ? So that whereas it is experienc'd, that they are 
pollen for this Ead, they ought oa that very ſcore to 
be looked on allo as Moral Goods, and ſuch as righe 
Reaſon might have preſcrib'd antecedently to an Expe- 
riment of em: Since whatever Rules may be -judg'd 
to promote the true Intereſt of us, and of the State, 
which by” Nature we are in, muſt needs be regarded 
as the Ordinances of him, who made and plac'd us in 
\ Nun that 
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Now touching Apparitions;' 


, * PrimiNoriales nulla Doftrinz Schola, Ratione aut Lege; ſed ſuo guilg; 


* 
% * 


the 


i 8 


ſenſe", 
who is to be adot'd, ſtarted up in em either by mere. 
Inſtinct, or the Conſideration of the Things, which 
he has made, whether, 5 be ſuch ordinary Phenomey, 
2s Thave before. mention d, and which we fird Can fe 
way betolv*d without the ſappolalof a God; or ſöche 
other Phanomen extraordiniry, ' which I. all now 
mention, as either immediately 'proving.a God and Ps. 
vidence, or elſe that there is a rank 'of "underſtanding 


may be afterwards iofet' d; aud Tuch e 
theſe, namely, Apparition;, Mirazles and 'Propheys'; 
each of Which T ſhall diſtinktiy treat of, lud Heft bt 
Apperitions; to which may de firly"fubjoin'd' the Phe 
womens of Magitians' or Iced, of Encheumbdi or 
Denmobiahs + HHH + 5 70 e , , 9 1 


Beings inviſible, fuperionr to Men, from whence iDeily 
ecially" are 
it 


= 


212 
faite Spirits, by ſenſible Tokens amongſt Men, tho I. 
grant there is much Fabuloſity in relations of theſe Mat- 


ters, and that a great number of em are falſe; yet can 
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ingenio numina coluerunt. Genial. Djer. I. 6. c. 26. 
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Chap. 6. f Atheiſm confuted.@ av? 
it not thence, be reaſonably iofer'd, that none of e 

ate true, eſpecially ſuch ac have been aver'd and dtteſted 
in all Ages by Perſons of unqueſtionable Prudence and 

voſuſpeQed Veracity, and who could in no wiſe befup- 
pos'd, either thro Ignorance or Deſign, to relate or give 
Teſtimony toa Palthood., and efpectally again if the 
Matters they relate, have been at once obfery?d by 
many Eye-Wirneſſes, and, to Thew em yer ſurther to 
be real, there have afterwards remain'd fome ſenſible 
Marks and Footſteps of em; *fortheſe merhinks-are 
ſo clear and dythentick Proofs of the Truth of em 
that no one can believe ar even ſuſpect, but cin only 
em to be falſe, Hôw extravagant then is it for 
Men to rant and [waPper, ,and, as if they thought them- 
ſelves to be the. higheſt rank of Bejnps,”-to' deny in 
groſs, that there are ot ve Been fuch Things a8 Ab- 
ritions Of Spiritual Powers; Which,” upon oceafion;care 
ſometimes viſible, or otherwiſe perteivable to N 
Eſpecially conſideriog, that for *rhe Atheiſt to aſſert 
that there have been no Apparitions,' is in effett to aſſert 

(and ſo indeed he ſeems to mean) ther it 45: impoſſible | 
there ſhould be any; fbr if it be poile' there 
ſhould be any, unleſs he will pretend to know 
whatever is or has been, how can he deny that they 


actually have been? But for him to aſſert᷑ that Appari- 
tions are impoſſible, muſt ſuppoſe him to pretend that 


he knows not Ol) All that & or he bet, Bur ſikkwile 
all that. is poſſible to be; orelſe that an Ain im- 
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tatis, quiq; ertc flit i gν, pit ) ut nullæ huja Narrationes ſint 
verz,. D, More in Enchirid. Metaph. p. 336. Where, 1 5 Is folllbing 
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plys a Contradiction: neither of which Preteueg - 
he have the leaſt Colour of Reaſon for.” When” 
as it cannot be any ground of Reefon, it enn ben, 
other than a Motive of Intereſt, that inclines Men t 
deny or doubt of theſe thiags ;. they are not willing to 
believe that there are Spirits of a lower Order, but ſu. 
perior to Men, leſt they ſhould thus make way for the 
Admiſſion of a ſapreme Spirit or God, a SpeQator and 
Judg of their evil Deeds; whom the ſenſe of their for. 
mer Guilt, and their Deſire to increaſe ir, obliges em, 
what they can, to baniſh from their Thoughts. Bux 
for this end, what ſeeming Reaſon or Evalion have 
they in the roles Caſe? Why they impute the Oriph 
nal of thele Things to Mens miſtaking both their 
Dreams and their waking Fancys for real Viſions and 
Senſations. But herein I tell em that they plainly con- 
tradict one fundamental Principle of their own Philo- 
ſophy, that Senſe is the only Ground of Certainty, and 
the Criterion of all Truth: for if prudent and intelli- 
gent Perſons may be ſo frequently miſtaken in con- 
founding their own Dreams and Fancys with Senſations, 
how can there be any Certainty of X led; at all from 
Senſe? For this Reaſon ſome of the Atheiſts, being ap: . 
prehenſive of this Inconvenience, of denying ſo many 
\ ſenſible Appearances, and Teſtimonys and Relations of 
Fact, have choſe rather to acknowledg the reality of 
Apparitions, concluding em nevertheleſs to be either 
Idols, or certain finer Concretiont of Atoms, that is a 
kind of Aereal or Ethereal Animals, corruptible and 
mort al, and ſo in no danger of introducing the Belief 
of a God (as Democritus did) or elſe Things cant d 
and criated by the Power of Imagination only 3. as if 


u ase. hard fire nels tnavdCor adde ASt, Bic: Fray 
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Chap. 6. of Alete cf! 4% 
the Strength of Imagination were ſuch, that it could 
got only create Fauceys, but alſo rc ſenſibie Objetts ; 
and that at a diſtance from the Imaginers, ſuch as 
whereby the ſenſe of others ſhall be for the time affec- 
ted, tho they quickly vaniſh away again. From which 
prodigious Paradox we may take notice that there is 
nothing ſo monſtrouſly abſurd, which Men infected 
with Arheiſtick Incredulity, will not rather entertain 
into their Belief, than admit of any thing that ſhall in 
the leaſt hazard or endanger the Exiſtence of a God; 
if, think they, we once acknowledg” inviſible Ghoſts or 
Spirits, as permanent Things, it will not be eaſy to 
ive a reaſon, hy there may not alſo be dne ſupreme 8 
Ghoſt, preſiding over them and the World. But the "= 
reality of thele things might be further confirm'd by - 
the Phznomena of Magicians or Witzerds, Energumeni 
or Demoniacks ; both of theſe proving alſo the real Ex- 
iſtence at leaſt of evil Spirits, and that they are not 
mere Faxcys, or imaginary Inhabitants of Mens Brains 
only, but real Inhabitants of the World. By Magici- 
ans or Wizzards I mean ſuch Perſons as do aſſociate 
and confederate themſelves in a peculiar manner with 
evil Spirits, for the grat ification oſ their own Reveoge, 
Luſt, Ambition and other Paſſions; and to theſe, be- 
fides what the Scripture ſays of em, there bave been 
ſo full Atteſtat ions given by Perſons unconcern d in all 
Ages, that thoſe our ſo confident Exploders of them ir 
this preſent Age, can hardly eſeape e ſuſpicion of 
Atheiſm or ſome; other ſiniſter Deſign, it being not o- 
ther wiſe conceivable how they ſhould be led by fo very 
* See the great Abjurdity of this and of other Attempes of bei 16 de die 
Things, . 2 A png Soap in r 8 
Atheiſm, lib. 3. c. 16. in Enchrid. Met. c. 20. in Merſen. celeberrimæ — 


in Genei.m, from Cal. 477. to 338. and in Templers — Lebiach. 
jrom pag, 319. fo 337. N . © A, 2h . 
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462 The Reaſon md Philoſophy 0 Apr.) 
weak and inconchuſwe Reaſonings, as the Sreczeſt 
Champions among em cou'd produce. Again, Ladd, 
as to Energumeni, Dæmoniacks, or Perſons, Wb 
Bodys are poſſeſs'd and "infeſted by the Devil, that 
theſe do allo prove the real Exiſtence of evil: Spirit; 
and that there have been ſuch, Joſephus tells us, that 
the Phariſaick Jews were generally perſuaded; Lage 
ſhew that this was not a mere Form of Speech amo 
em, to denote.thoſewho were any way ill- affected ot 
barely diſtempet' d initheir Bodys (as.a late Atheiſtick 
Writer would have it) Joſephus tells us % That they 
were the Spiritsor Souls of ,wicked Men: deceaſed, getting 
into the Bodys of the Living: Which Opinion, ;whis 
ther it were altogether true or not, yet however. this 
Account that the Phariſees held it, ſhe ws at makes 
enough fot my purpoſe, that they. bel ĩiev d Things red 
and extraordinary-:to: be ſometimes effectediin human 
Conſtitution by the Energy and \AQion of evil Spirits, 
Accordingly neither the Object nor the Power to work 
on it in this Caſe was deny d to our Saviour by the 
Jes, nor were they at all ſurpriz d that as he had fre- 
quent Opportunitys, he actually caſt out Devils; it be- 
ing uſual for ch alſo, as the ſame + Writer tells us, 
to exorciſe the ſame, the! Art of doing which they pre- 
:tentled ta have! learnt from Solomon. Moreover, not 
only the Jem heretofure, but alſo the Gretis and other 
Gentiles w ere per ſuadedof this Agency of Demons and 
-Sparits:in:dr apm the Bodys of Men, as appears from 
- Apollonizs Han ems Giring a: laughing Deamoniack tat 
Athens, he e jett ing from him au evil Spirit, as the - 
fait natink inn onion ans” | | YT SAY 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm confatid. » 46x 
ſaid at its N to/ have tumbled down: a Royal 

Porch in the City with great noiſe; as alſo from his 

freeing, as Heathen Authors report, the City of "Ephe- 
ſus from the, Plague) by ſtonias an did ragged Beggar, 
ſaid by ARR to have" been rhe'Pl2gee, © which ap- 
pear'd to be a Demon, by bis chadging hienſelf into 

the Form of a ſhagged Dog. And again, that there 

have been real. Inſtances of this Nature ſince the 

times of Chriſtianity) is plain from the Records of 
credible Writers: Pfellas avers of à terrains Masi 
Woman, that tho ſhekdew/ none but her own Mother 
Tongue; yet when a Stranger, Who was an Arne, 
was brought into the Room to her, ſhe ſpake to him 
preſently the Armenian Language; at which; ſays he, 
we all fo & . But furifer, he adds concerning 
the ſame Per fon, that ſhe foretold esta in future Events, 
which happen'd ſhortly after to himſelf! She lvokina aps 
on me, he tells us, ſaid,” Thou ſpalt ſuffer wonderful 
Pains and Torments in thy Body; for the Detions are ex- 
tremely angr 7 with thee, for oppoſing their' Service' and 
Worſhip ;" and they will Ines great Evils upon thee,” out 
of which thou: ſbult not be" able to eſcape; unleſs 4 Power 
greater than that 'of Demons,” exempt thee from them. 
All which Things, \ays he, happen d ſhortly after to me, 
and I was brought very low, even near to Death by them 3 
bur was by mp Suit wonder ful/ů deliver? d Where 
vpon Pelle concludes: * hen, r that con- 
{ders this Oracle or Prediction, vill infer as fame Phy- 
ei ant ub, all kind of Mad peſſes to be nothing but the e. 
orbit ant Motion of ie Malter or Humors, and not the 

Tragitt Paſſions of 'rhe-Demons * Mofcbver, that not 
RENE Wy WT) Id} Sd POE VR! 27 AE SRI. ab 
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464  The\Reaſon and Philoſophy ß 
only formerly, but alſo at this very Day, evil Sn 
Daene do Paige really a upon human feln | 
and inflict or augment Diſeaſes and Diſtempers, ha 
been the Judgment of two very-experienC'd Phyſician; 
Sennertus and Fernelins : The former of whom tell 
us, That tho the Devil may, by Divine Permiſſnon, pol. 
ſeſs Men without any morbid Diſpoſition, yet does he uſu- 
ally intermingle himſelf with bodily Diſeaſer, 4d eſpe 
cially thoſe of Melancholy; and perhaps, lays he, this 
comes to paſs oftner, than is. commonly believed or 

ot- 


pected. The latter alſo having attributed real 
upon the Bodys of Men, to Witchcraft and Enchag 
ment, adds: Neither c do: theſe wicked Magicians on 
inſlict Diſeaſes upon Mens. Bodys, but alſo fend Devil. 
into them; by means whereof they appear diſforted with 
kind of Fury and Madneſs, which yet differs from « fin- 
ple Maaneſs, or the Diſeaſe fo call'd, in this, that they 
ſpeak of very high and difficult matters, declare Things 
paſt unknown, and diſcover the ſecrets of thoſe that kh, 
Of which he ſubjoins two notable Inſtances, one where: 
of was in the Caſe of a young Man of a noble Family, 
who was ſtrangely convuls'd ia his Body, having ſome. 
times one Member, ſometimes another violently agi- 
tated, inſomuch that four ſeveral Perſons were ſcarce 
able to hold them; and this at firſt, without any Dik - 
temper at all in his Head, or C ech his Brain, 
To whom Fernelius with other skilful Phyſicians being 
calfd, apply dall manger of Remedys; Bliſters, Pur- 
gations, Cupping - Glaſſes, Fomentations, Uoctions, 
laiſters, and ſtrengthening Medicines, but all in vain, 
The reaſon whereof is thus given by the fame Ferneli- 
us Betanſe, ſays he, me were all far from the Knowledg 
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Chap. 6. / Hibviſm cope. 4563 

of the Truth; for is the third Month it mas frſt plain 

diſcover'd to us, that it ma 4 certain Damom, ue 'was 

the Author of all this Miſchief ; he manifeſting himſelf 

by Speech, and by unuſual” Words and Semtenitts,” both in 

Greek and Latin, tho the Patient were altogether ignorant 

of the Greek Tongue, and y his revealing many ſecrets 

of thoſe who flood by; tſpetially of the Phyſitians, whom 

aiſo he derided for tormenting the Patient in that manner 

with their fruſtrancoum Remedy Now upon all this, 

| lay, that when Maniatal Perſons do not only diſcover 

Secrets, and deelare Things paſt but future alſo; and 

belides this, ſpeak in Latiguages, which they had ne- 

ver learnt, this puts it out of all Doubt and Queſtion, 

that they are not mere Madmen, but Demonlac t; or 

Perſons poſſes by evil Spirits. Wherefore to this 

purpoſe Fernelins coneludes his Diſcourſe: Theſe Things 

do I produte; to mate it manifeſt, that evil Demons of 

Devils ddsſometimes enter into "the very Bodys' of Meng 

efliting aud tormeitting em iter an unheard of manner; 

but that at other times, tho they do not enter into; and 
poſſeſs their whole Body, yet partly by exagitating,” and dif-, 
 turbing the profitable Humonrs thereof, - parth by true 

the Noxious into the principal Parts,” or elſe by obſirutting 

the Veins and other Paſſages with them, or difordering the - 
' trufture of the Members they cauſe invumerable Diſciſes % 
There are many other unexceptionabſe Taſtances of 
this Kind, tecorded by modern Writers, of Perſons 


(this plaidty Apbearkdg from Yherr diſcover ing Sectors! 
and ſpeaking Fr agusges, Which they never Tearncy or 
? affected and infefted by them, "as to 


elſe other w iſ ffecte teck by 2 
have certain unuſual and ſupernatural Symptoms, and 
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either Wholly Demonidcil. and peſſefF Aby evib Spirits > 


| ſuch as cannot be reduc'd. to proper Claſſes in 


the Exiſtence of Spirits and Dæmons be ſo plaial 
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Catalogue of human Diſeaſes; which for 
I omit. 


But upon the whole 


1 


perhaps it may be axk'g, 


viac'd by matters of Fact, by the undoubted Une 
ces and Operation of them in way of Witcheraft 4 
Poſſeſſion, how then comes it to pals, notwithſtandi 
all this, that ſo many do diſclaim and disbelieve *%m 
Why firſt I fay in general, that que reaſon of it is 
frequent Impoſture and Illuſion of che Romaniſts in 
their Exorciſms and pretended Miracles. A ſecond 
may be the too great Credulity of ſome, who A 
bure all that to the Agency of Spirits, and make 
every thing to be Witchcraft or een, which they 
do not underſtand, and are not able to account foes 
when the Whole notwithſtanding might be the mere 
Product of ordinary Cauſes, A third reaſon, parti 
larly in reference to W:tchcreft, may be, that perhapy 
thro the Ignorance of ſome Judges and Jurys, it_may 


| have come to pals, that ſome filly melancholy People 


have been condemn'd, either upon their own Cone 
feſſion, or other {lender and inſufficient Proofs. And 
fourthly, ſome ſeem to be incredulous to all theſe 
things, becauſe we cannot explain the manner how 
they come to pals, nor anſwer all their Querys about! 
em. But the Truth of theſe Premiſes being granted, 
will it not be unreaſonable ro argue thus from em, 
that becauſe there have been Cheats in the World, bes - 
cauſe ſome have been too credulous to things of this 
nature, and particularly ſome, either thro their own 
Weakaelſs or the Ignorance of others, have been con- 
demn'd and ſuffer d Death for Witchcraft, when in- 
deed they were not guilty of it, and becauſe ſome. 
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hap. 6. of "4theiſm confuted. 467 
articulars relating to the Mods of theſe things are not 
plicable by us; therefore all Men are Deceivers of 
ceiv'd, and there is no reality in any of theſe mat - 
rs? As well might they argue as to other points, 
at becauſe many Hiſtorians, either out of Deſign or 
ere Credulity and Ignorance, have written fabulous 
ccounts of things, therefore none of em are to be 


fer'd as Criminals, who were not ſo, therefore there 
have been or are no Criminals at all; and that all the 


ot comprehend, are mere Figm 
et theſe however we may find to be the gi 


itions, Wizzards, and Demeniatks ; and thus childifhly 
lo they argue not only in Company but Books, from 
ome particular negetive Premiſes to ad univerſal ney «- 
ive a as wo is o * inconcl e a 
ay of reaſoning, that every unbiaſs'd impartial 

* but think, that has rather wiſh, = 
thorowly convinc'd of the Falſhood of theſe matters. 
Ic is obſervable, that moſt of the Saducean Order are 
ſtrongly prejudic'd, and refolv'd beforehand to be Scep- 
ticks or dowaright Uabelievers in theſe Points; and 
therefore will they not examine and ſearch em with 
that Candor and Indifferency, which they ſhew in 
other caſes : and what can be the reafon of this ſtrong 
Prepoſſeſſion, this obſtinate Doubt ing or Infidelity, 
but 4 ſecret Athe iſm, or rather an Inclination to it, 
lurking at the bottom? They dread to own ſuch 
things as finite Spirits, left this ſhould induce the Be- 
lief and Thought of an infinite Spirit or God; whom 
tho many of the modern Saducrs do perhaps in words 


000 2 


uſted, none are authentick and true; that ſome have 
hænomena in Nature, the reaſons'whereof we do 
ents and Deluſions. 


en generally go upon againſt the Truth of 4 


conſeſs, yet is it remarkable of em again, * 
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468 The Reaſon and Thilo .S qui} 
their Works they deny him, and /rlierblore take ++ 
their great Concern to baniſh him out of thei tei 

and not to haue bim in all their Theugiit. it Muſt be 
ſome ſuch Biaſs as this that ſeduces mens Judgnients, 

and carrys em to the wrong ſide; which makes me, 
whenever I reflect upon the unſpeakable Danger of, ang 
the little ground they have for one and tber, elpe. 
cially conſidering the oppoſite Evidences ; I ſaß, this 
makes me, whenever 1: reflect upon it, almoſt apt td 
think, thar more than this, tbe Devil himſelf, cho 
bid behind the Curtain, bas no ſmall hand in the 
Conclufion, he ſecretly working in thoſe very Children 
of Diſobedience, who deny his Exiſtence, and thereby 
making em either 4yowing ty. or unknowingly tonbe fe 
viceable to himſelf: and that becauſe now; Ma ho 
may be ſuppas'd more effeſtually to compaſs his ma- 
Iicious Deſigns by concealing himſelf, as if there was 
no ſuch Being, than hy appearing and apenly acting; 
for thus without queſtien does he moſt ſuoceſs fully 
draw Mankind into Miſchief and Perditiop, even 
when they leaſt think of him, or ſuſpect his Con- 
cernment and Agency about em. Indeed it muſt bè. 
own'd,. that in times of groſs Ignorance, when Men 
had not the Know ledg of the true God, or at leaſt not 
of the meat of drawing near to him and obtaining 
his Favour, che Devil had then a fair oppottuaity ot 
rivalling the Deity, of ſetting up himſelf for a God 
amongſt the People, and frightning them into the 
Worſhip of him; and that becauſe: ſeeing themſelves 
to be ſubject to his Power, and therefore in « 
from his Diſpleaſure, yet they knew not Where to take 
Sanctuary from it, as having no plain Dire ion or 
Rule for addreſſing themſelves to, and finding Refuge 
in the one great God. But now, ſince that Chriſt Jeſus 
* Was 
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Chap. 6. Conf Miche, er ap 
was manifeſt in the \Fliſh"20' deftroy'vhe: ork: of the 
Devil, and has brought Life and Immortality to Lage, 
ad made the way to Salvation plain bra h 4 
this curſed Fiend being accordingly ſenſible, that hit 
{rmcr Wiles ate Hereby confounded, atid bis Hands 
-:remely ſnortenid, does now betake himſtif te at 
another Part, and is glad to diſplay his, 'Artifice and 
Spite in a new wand different. method. He very: well 
Hos, that now, at leaſt whereſoever the Goſpel has 
reli unded, the Rule of Life and Salvation is plain be- 
fore mens Eyes; aud that thetefore tis but for em 
to attend to this Rule, and then they are in a ſute 
way to Happiqeſs. But whereas this Attention is an 
Act of the Vaderſtanding, which the generality do 
much ſeldomer uſe than their Imagiadtionand Senſes; 
this Rule. is tos often di ſregarded, and ſo hecomes of 
no advantage to em); elpecially if when they do 
chance to think of it, yet they are unable, as tod fre- 
quently. Men are, to demonſtrate the grouad on Which 
ic ſtands, that is, to prove he Divine Aut hotity and 
Truth of the Scriptures, and withal art ſway d by 
their Laſts and Vices, by ill Examples, Cuſtoms, and 
the like, to disbelieve em, even berauſe they plainly 
declare againſt all Vngoulineſs, and would per ſuade 
Men to h, godly, righreoufly, un. ſaberiy in this pre: 
ſent World; The Caſe, A ſay; being 16; What do 
men do in this \unlucky; IJunctute, but yield to theſe 
lemptations, and imprudenthy teject the Rule ef theit 
va? In the mean while the grand Enemy of 
50uls-@aningly ems the Fide, and opportunely Halls 
'n- with this Bent 20 Tafidelity: but ther what he 
mainly endeaboüts, is to confirm. and increaſę mens 
Ptepoſſeſſion agaiaſt chat Goſpel, which he knows- 
contains the Words of eternal Lite; n 
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Ungodlineſs, and laſtly. the Reinſorcememt 
with-the inviſible Workings and Suggeſtions 


Devil, they are made pet more averſe Top 


ſtraints of Chriſtianity, and would fain linve 
an Impoſture ; and under that Stupidity: and 
neſs of Spirit, which muſt needs follow the 
Vaſſallage to Sin and Satan, as they are nd 
uſe their Underftanding to make enquirys inte 
matters, or to raiſe their Souls to any: bigher 
than the Acts of Fancy and Senſation they 
want ſomething extraordinary to be objeQted 't6 


latter, they only want the viſible Appearance 


Spirit or Devil, to convince em that there is 
and that the Religion, which ſo often mention 


has very frequent References to em, is true, 
upon the Devil now thinks it for his purpoſe 
ſhouldaſh 


unſeen, leſt by openly appearing, he | 
way turn Perſons thus affected ro the Rule 
before em; left when they have had their 
Proof of his Exiſtence, they ſhould then "be 
think of God and a furure Judgment, and ſo 
their Calling and Election "ſure. : This, I ſay, n 
argu'd in point of mere Reaſon, when we conſi 
Danger men' incur, the Weakneſs of-the groum 
go upon, the Evidence they, oppoſe in deny in 
rits, and withal the Intereſt the Devil may be « 
to propoſe to himſelf in their doing {6, that 


à a hand in fo abſurd à Concluſion. - And this 


reaſonable in it ſelf - to be ſuppoy'd, makes 
rather credit this Fact related by Marin 
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p. 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 471 5 
god Witchcraft, and died a Penitent for it, he pro- 
cing out of his Pocket a written Covenant made 
ich Satan, and owning that his Share. of the Devil's 


ice was to preach and perſuade the P that 
— or wichen and erſons NN in 


gue with the Devil, were filly. deluded. Melan- 
aliſts, and that therefore their Confeſſions were no 
roof againſt em. And for. the reaſons aforeſaid it 
much to be ſuſpected, that the Devil now aRuates 
ot only the Tongues, but alſo the Pens of thoſe, 
ho either deny his Exiſtence, or at leaſt. his Con- 
roment With Mankind. Thus to ſingle out one 
r two of 'em, that have lately made moſt noiſe, as 


ng, Plauſibility of Speech, Stock of Aſſurance and 
ogue in the World, &c. as were ſufficient to puz- 
zle the Truth, at leaſt among the ignorant and un- 
hinking ſort, and to amuſe thoſe who have never 
ade Enquirys, but being prejudic'd by inward Ia- 
clination, deſire the Falſhood of theſe matters, and are 
well enough fatisfy'd even with the very Title of a 
Book that denys and pretends to explode em: what 
elſe can be thought of a late Dach Writer, but that 
he himſelf, was infatuated by Satan, while among 
many other Impertineacys he tells us, that to believe 
a Devil, or at leaſt his Concerament with w here 
on Earth, is for us to be Dit leiſs, and with Manes 
to believe two Gods: * It « now lool d on, ſays he, 
Ne; "BM + ——— ͤ— . — ——_— 
* ö 
ern, by Eicheln better, S.. E. ant Procter de Agde. 36 
this Book anſwer d by Mr. Binet in Traite Hiſtorique dei Dicux & des Demons 
2 avec quelques Remarques Critiques Tur le Syſteme de Mr. 


aving ſuch a Fund of natural Parts, Shew of Learn- ; 
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a s point of Godlineſs, for -Mew"truly" #6 fen Gig 
* 4 once to — . pers guy without 5 40 
Fear a Man - paſſes for a Atbeiſt, or ont who Gelious 
no God at % Keefe forſooth he believes add My | 
one good and another evil: but ſuch as Up this; he gcc, 
may in my opinion be juſtly term d Ditbeiſpi, or Belle. 
vers of two Gods. To this J add the menti6n-of aue. 
ther late plauſible, but very looſe Writer, of when 
J ſhould not have taken any notice, but that ſome 
Well-wiſhers to Atheiſm have ſaid, that he urg'd the 
ſtrongeſt Arguments they had met with againſt "Ap. 
paritions, Wirchcrafe, and the like; which therefore 
J ſhall juſt ſet in view, to expoſe the Weakneſs both 
of his and their Judgments, and to this I need add but 
little other Confutation. nn 


1. He tells us that to aſſert ſuch things is 4. 
lutely to deny the Omnipotence of God: as if betavſe 
God allow'd ſome derivative Power to the Creatures, 
therefore he himſelf could not ſtill be Almighty. - © 

2. That this Belief ſpeaks a want of Religion, Senſe, 
and Wiſdom: for which however he gives no reaſon; 
and therefore I have the more reaſon to think, that 
he himſelf is wanting in theſe Characters: but as he 
is willing to have the. Credit of 'em, tho really in- 
conſiſtent with his other Principle, he is ſo bold as to 
deny that they conſiſt with the oppoſite Perſuaſion. 

3. That done but Europeans tan credit Storys of 
this nature: this, I ſay, is a mere ſtory of his; or 
were it nat yet would. ĩt -e hard to account, how 
among theſe moſt reaſonable People of the World, 
there ſhovld be ſo univetfal a Fame and Fear of that, 


- oy 


which never was, is, nor can be. NAY Tit eee 

4. That the Devil muff be ſuppos d to promiſe good 
things to thoſe Miſcreants, Who entruſt themſelves to 
a | him : 


Chap. 6. me Hike . - 


him: but in fakt it is "ſeen'that he does at's 
to nor enrich em, but ſuffer#%m al to be 
and poor, nay and ſome of em to be hang'd and bares.” 
He miſtakes the Notion we have of the Devil; we 
ſuppoſe him to be a Deceiver and a Liar, and that 
whatever he promiſes, yet it is not in his nature, 
beyond what may ſerve his own malicious Purpoſes, 
to be either juſt or kind, 

5. That it is incredible, tho he docs not tell us 
why, that God "bould avi the Devil with 4 power To 
ſeduce poor Mortals by falſe Promiſes, which he c 
not do without authorizing Lies. As to which I fay, 
that the Devil by Nature, and in the Rank that 
God made him, is ſuperior to Men; Ind ante 555 
(urdiry is it for God 5 it him to j 2 
ther abuſe his Power? = if he 00 by lying 
or deceiving, yet how is hi us any more chargeab 
upon God, than it can be affirmd, that 'becauſe he 
made Men capable of ſinning, therefore wheneyer they 
commit Sin, he himſelf is the Author of S 48"; 

6. That for God to arm the Devil gainſt Mankind, | 
would be repugnant to his Wiſdow. not ſay, that 


1 
ns 75 any new Weapon into the Devil's hand, 

may permit him in ſome | meaſure to uſe Thax | 
* Which he firſt gave him, for the Tryal ot 


Puni ment of free Agemts; and for? him to do this, 
does in no wile comträdict, but rather ſpeak his in- 
finite Wiſdom : but this Man, J find; wane teach 
God à ne way of governing his Creatures. 

7. That none bet” Fools and Bigotts do eptertgis the 

1 e of the Devil as an Frticle of Faith. _ 
hover him that neither do I know of Bl ru: 
Fools or Bigotts, and believe they are only in h ram. 
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474 The Reaſon aud Pbilgfophy . a4 
8. That becauſe, the Fire-Eater at Puri and ont; 
reputed Sorcerers have not been really: ſo, therefore 
there never have been any; and that becauſe. Py; 
for the ſake of Gain, have ſometimes feign'd; ſuch 
things, therefore none are true; Whereas I:{thould 14. 
ther have thought on the other hand, that ſeeing 
hereby they cungingly endeavour'd. to fall in with 
the Facultys of Men, as they knew *em to be ealy xo 
liſten to and allow of, ſuch; things, their very Im- 
poſtures, unleſs theſe Facultys be vain, do ſuppoſe 
the Reality of ſome; juſt as men's coigiag ol fall 
Mony ſuppoſes there is Oe which, Fa for true. 
9. That it cannot be imagin'd that Men would 
give away their Souls for, the Pleaſure of poiſoning 
Cartel, blaſting Corn with Storms and Hail, and che 
being enabl'd to; do other the like mſchiefs: He did 
not reflect on what we id fact experience, the great 
Corruption of human Nature, nor its mighty prone- 
neſs to Malice and Revenge; and that Men do only 
want what they often deſire, a Power to execute the 
Ruin of each other; and this ſome Wretches may ven- 
ture to purchaſe, at once upon other fair Promiſes, even 
with their on Souls : not that they or their Infernal 
Maſter has ſo often a, power over mens Perſons, as they 
have to diſorder the Elements and Things of Nature, and 
inconvenience their out ward Eſtate. . 
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10. That the Devil has not 4 power. to appear, with 
before aur Ezes, &c. "ſuch a Suppoſition being tnconſaſtent 

with the Goodneſs of God, who does not lay. Snaxes, for 
men, that. are already apt to. g aftray.. To which I lay, 
that God himſelf does not lay them; but in his. Wil 
dom, as he rules Mankind according to,theis Nat 
and in that they are endu'd with a liberty of acting, 
are capable of Vertue or Vice, and ſo re wardab 07 
BY 5 r 


Choice. . Has WN nt dab EAN 

11. That &hereas uαν N ſignify'd originally and 
anticntly only geod Genius or Angel; the Evangeliſts 
perverted the ſenſe of: it by adding! toy it 'Kano, Which 
has ſince given occalion to a Suppoſſtion bf real evil 


Spirits, and their Concernment with Men. Bot this, 1 


lay, is juſt as if the Holy Spirit. which guided their Pens 


and Expreſſion. were guilty of an Error, and wanted 


laſtruction in Propriety of Speech from his impious 
Pretengetel? ad: % ile enn enugent e oipt 
12, That it is abſurd ta ſuppoſe, that the Devil, 4 
Sorcerer or Magician, tramsfurms himſelf. into 4 Maſtiff, 
«Cat, or a Wolf, &c. IL k nom not fiat he means by 
transforming ; I do not underſtaad that one of the 
Subſtances aforeſaid is tranſmuted or turnꝰd into ano- 
ther; but I think it not abſurd to ſuppo 
the Spirit of a Man or Woman, when ſeparated from 
its Body, as tis poſſible it may be without immediate 
Death, may inſinuate it: ſelf inte and actuate various 
bodily Shapes; or elſe it 


Perſons are in theſe Apperances cover d with a Vehicle, 


which by a certain Diſpoſal of the Rays coming from 
it, may deceive the Eyes by the ſame Impreſſidns that 
come from the true Sight uf ſuch or ſuch thing. 
- 13. He tells — — Cbuntrys which he bad 
en i he never. fa be hard any 'thine' ages a- 
even tho-he hadi ſought and ge e oat 
craſſing Quebec Church yard abo d hundred times at mid- 
. , | + ks | night, 


_—_ 
their good or evil; Deeds, hei may ſuffer: Temptations. 
or Snares to be laid in their ay, and that by a Power 
ſuperior to them zi but i ſtill. what by their own Light 
and Ability; What hy the Helps of Grace, and God 
who ſrengthens em lben may be more t has Conquerors, © 
and it is [till their on fault, if they make a wrong 


ſc; that either 


may be daid that their real 
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| 476 | The Reaſon and Philoſop by + Jn 
nigbt, dec. Ia this there is no Argument; an ng 
it may be ſaid, that things of this nature do feen 
appear to thoſe, who on want this Demonſtration 
of a God and Religion, and are not convinc d by N. 
by Moſes, the Prophets, nor the Gaſpe.. 


» 
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14. However upon theſe Preſumptions he ſwajpers 
Iv and bids defiance to Apparitions and Spirits, because n 
=$ the molt he ſuppoſing em to be no other thau Shadow 
and Vapour, does not imagin they could hurt him; 
and accordingly hereupon he utters this ' notorious 
Falſhood, that i» theſe caſes we never hear of the wounds 
ing or killing of any body: I ſay this notorious Fal 
3 | for in many Inſtances there have been ſuch EffeQts from 
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. a Hand inviſble, or not otherwiſe viſble indeed; than 
+40 | by a Shadow or Vapour. | mts fs, + 


15. He imputes mens Belief of theſe things tos 
Prejudice taken up from their Infancy, without giving 
themſelves the trouble to enquire into the Poſſibility of 
their Exiſtence. But hered would ask him, does bepits 
: tend to prove the Impoſſ#bility of them? This I deſy 
. him or any Man to do; and on the contrary will 
>. Ancertake to prove the Paſibiiiry of them: and truly 

ad ng | as I cannot ſuppoſe that Mas, or a Compound of Boch 
and Sprit, is the higheſt of the Creatures; but rather, 
as there are many Scales of ſeparate Bodys below him, 
ſo there may be alſo as many of ſeparate Spirits above 
him; and further, as I cannot deny that there altu- 

ally are ſuch Beings as finite Spirits: ſo neither can 1 
think it more abſurd that they ſhould be concern d 

either mediately or immediately with Beings > that 
are below em, than that we ſhould be concern d 
with thoſe below ; nor alſo that in order to 
Commerce with Bodys, they, as well as the rational 
Souls of Men, ſhould aſſume and be united to Bodys; 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm confuted, 47 
:nd ſo Under various Forms make a viſible Appea- 
-ance. But enough of this“ foreign Trifler, whom for 
che ſake of others I have thus long diſcours d with, and 
heard the Subſtance of what he had ro fax. 

I come now to ſpeak a word with another here at 
home; who denies the Reality of Witches and Demo- 
wiacks, telling us that to grant theſe is to. aſcribe ro 
the Devil a kind of Omaipotence; as if becauſe he is 
thereby ſuppos'd to be able to do more than Men can 
do, therefore he can alſo do whatever God himſelf can, 

that is to ſay, all things. And particularly in refe- 
rence to the former, namely Witches, he-tells us, and 
takes much pains to prove that the Bodys of Women, 
ſuppos d to be Wirches,. cannot be turd into Dog, 

Cats, Hates, & c. and becauſe many Hiſtorys of Witch- 

craft are falſe, and the Witches have no Witneſſes to 

atteſt their making 4 viſible Leagitt' with Satan, t hat 
therefore there is no_ſuch thing. To alt which it may 

be anſwer's : 1f. That toafcribe'to the Devil a power 

ſuperior to and ſometimes irreſiſtibſe by Men, bur 

fill ſubject to and governable by the Power of God, 

is in no wile to aſtribe Orniotence to him. 29. 
That we, who hold the Reality of Witches, and that | 
they appear in the Shapes of various Animals, do not 

therefore ſuppoſe, that the Subſtance of their Bodys 

is converted or tranſubſtantiated into that of 'rhoſe 
Animals, bur either, as I have before rematk d, rhat + 
there is a Deception of our Sight,” chroa preternaturak 
Change of the Medium, or ſuddea Indiſpoſition'of the 
viſive Ocgaa 3 or elſe that the Spirit or Soul of the 

Witch leaves its own Body, and really inſinuates it 
ſelf iato that of another living Creature, and ſo be- 
comes an Ming Form to the Body of a Dog, a Cat, 
EC ²˙ . Oc. "Vol. 3. Þ. 238, 259, O® 
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or the like: and this the moſt accurate Phileſophem ag 
ſuppoſe not impoſſible to be done, without- immediate 
Death to the reſpective Body, which is for. a While 
deſerted by its informing Soul; provided only that 
the vital Spirits, which make the Body a, fit Recep. 
tacle for it, be well preſerv'd by Ointments-or the 
like, which ſerve to cover and - cloſe the Pores, kill 
the Return of its Gueſt. Or, laſtly I coofels that I K 


men may be enabl'd to do ſtrange. things in various 
Shapes; and withal, I tell my Opponent, that when: 
matters of Fact do plainly prove, that this or that 


thing 4, it is not the leaſt Argumene, againſtcirs Ex- 


iſtenoe, that we do not know os cannot explairt hom it 

1: for if ſo, I make- no queſt ion, but that I could) 
bring in parallel Querzs and Daubts to. diſprove ithe 
Reality of every thiag, either above ot in Nature, 
and of Whatever is objected to our Senſes. 30 1 
ſay, that tho many Storys, as I have .own'd, are falſe, 
yet does it, not thence; follow chat none ate true; and 
I; would urge my Antagoniſt here to prove the uni: 
verſal Negative, which: no Mag yet has, or I. think 
can do. 4%. I ſay, that methinks the Confeſſion of 
Witches themſelves may; be thought more valid in 
this caſe, eſpecially, ſeeing it is with the Loſs of their 


own Lives, when it is probable, . that their deceitful 
Maſter leayes em, and eſpecially more valid than Mr. 
Webſter's bare Doubts and Sulpicions, without the leaſt 
Proof of the contraty. In ſhort then I ſay. obghis 
hole * Writing with a very Learned + Mag, that it 
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i; 4 weal impertinent Piece. However I do nat much on- 
der that a * late infamous Writer complements ehis Man 
with the Title of Learned; he being at much an equal 
pitch of Learning, and of the like; Atheiſtical nelinat ion 
with bimſelf; for the. diſplaying whereof in thelr 
ſeveral ways, they had indeed both of em ſuch. a 
ſmattering in Philoſophy, made ſuch an Appearance 
of Learning in their Pomp of Quotat ions, and us'd 
ſuch a tolerable way of Eupreſſion, as upon the Sup- 
poſition that men are here in a ſtate of Trial, Theiſts 
may conceive to, be permitted by God , this being 
enough to give ſome ſpecious colour to Falſhood, and 
to obſcure and caſt; a miſt; upon the Light of Truth, 


at leaſt in the Minds of the Ignorant and the Preju- 
dic'd, who are either unable or un willing to diſpel or 
keep it off. Ia ſhort, theſe two Perſons are ſo near 


the fame ſize of Underſtanding, eſpecially, in matters 
of Pneumatology, that in truth I compaiꝰ *em in my 


Mind, aſter having read Mr. Webſter, before I got 


ſo far in Second Thoughts, as to the aforeſaid. Cha- 


racter. .T hope, as their Calling requir'd, they have 


better Skill in Phyſiology or the Science of natural Bodys, 
than in matters relating to Spirits; and indeed I will 
not deny it to be probable, that they may hoth of em 


excel in the former, as well becauſe I find that when. 


they occaſionally tend that way, they commonly feem 


to reaſon well enough, as alſo beeauſe I am apt ta be- 


lieve, that they have ſo mueli d welt and por id upon the 
Subject of Bodys, ut non receſſerint ab Arte ſui; being 


chiefly employ?d about things material, however they 


might make ſome little Efforts upward, yet eouſd 
they not raiſe their Thoughts {a high, as to conceive 

* | © + 14 * eln * 4 wes 3% JEEVES ORE OE 
* Author of Second Thoughts concerning human Soul, f. o. 
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and reaſon juſtly of things immaterial. Nom having 
here mention'd the Author of Second Thoughts, Ie 
hence take occaſion in oppoſition to him, and at bog 

to confirm what I have before argu'd for, | namely 

the real Exiſtence of finite Spirits; and wiki bam? 
to aſſert the Soul's Mortality, is not unjuſtly-thought 
by ſome to oppoſe my main Drift, and accordingly 
+ Atheiſts do ſometimes lay hold of this Topick 10 
diſprove the Exiſtence of & God. I ſay, becauſe of 
all this, I might here take an opportunity to prove 
that the human Soul is purely fpiritual and therefore 
immortal: but-confideriag what has been, and will be 
hereafter occaſionally rs rec: thas poſe in this 
Treatiſe, and alſo what | many others have writes of 
it, particularly thoſe who have lately reply'd to Setand 
Thoaghts, I (hall, at leaſt for the preſent, ware ches 
Undertaking: Only 1 tell this Man, that I Would 

not have him, as he ſeems to do, both in "Szcopd 
Thoughts and Grand Eſſay, aſſume to bimſelf the He 
nor of undeceiving Mankind, and of diſcovering hid. 
den Truths; becauſe not to mention how far he is" from 
advrancivg Truths, he cannot ſay, that much of what 
he offers direAly to his purpoſe was diſcover'd' by 
him; for excepting 'what is here and there glean'd 
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_ divelli ac diſſociari ut nullo modo nec poſſint nec fas fir; Dei Religio, Dei 
1 Animæ noſtræ Immaortalitas. Lud. Viv. de Verit, Fid. in Operib. 
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+ I Merſennus's Queſtiones celeberrimæ in Geneſim; where , ſee thut am- 
futed, and the contrary prov'd from Col, 363 to 380, and at Col. 391, Of. 
See alſo the Spirituality, and conſequently Immortality of the Soul prov'd en 
jointly with the Being of 4 God, in Abbadie's De ln Verit. de la Rel. Chrts, 
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he drives at, namely, a Proof of the Materiality and 


which, I am apt to gueſs not only from ſome mat- 
ters but words, that this Writer had ſeen, tho he is 
got, I think, ſo candid, as to name it, but. propoſes 
the Whole as his own Second Thoughts. - | 
But again, I might evince the Exiſtence of Spirits, 
or at lealt of Beings ſuperior. to Men, from ſuch Effects, 
as tho they do not require'an infinite Power to work 
them, nor are in that ſeaſe ſeper natural, yet do ex- 
ceed the utmoſt haman Power; and theſe we term 
Prodigys or Wonders, as being extraordigary to , and. 
proving the Exiſtence of ſometbiag above us. Now 
hat ſuch things may be, and have been done, by Devils 
and deceiving Perſons actuated by them, is not only 
atteſted by the Holy Scriptures, but frequently alſo 
by Profane Hiſtorvs: as what, for iaſtance, Apuleins 
terms Miraculum Cotes, the Miracle of the Whetſtone, 
gone by Actius Nævius, hen at his Command it was, 
divided into two with a Razor. The crediting of 
which, and many the like Facts univerſally among the 
Pagans, does at once make it probable, that they were 
"naturally inclin'd to believe ſuch things; which is 
another Argument, that there realy may be and have 
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*. Man wholly mortal, or a Treatiſe, wherein tis prov'd both Theologi- 
cally and Philoſophically, that as whole Man ſinned, fo whole Man died; 
contrary to that common Diſtinction of Soul and Body; and that the pre- 
lent going of the Soul into Heaven or Hell is a mere Fiction; and that at the 
heſurrection is the beginning of our Immortality; and then actual Condem- 
natidn and Salvation, and not before: with Doubts and Objections anſwer d 
and reſoly'd both by Scripture and Reaſon, &'c. By R. O. Ed, ad. Lond; 
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from antient and modern Epicareone, W 


Mortality of human oul, as pertinently attempted in 
212 of 130 Pages, publiſh'd aboye 50 | Yearsago-; | 


been ſuch: for other wiſe *twould be hard to account 
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Prediction and Forcknowledg of future Events, which 


4812 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
for this general Inclination io credit em 
And once more, the like might be prov'd 'from'the 


tho they did not ſuppole an infinite Underſtanding, 
yet to Men were naturally untoreknowable, and 00 
therefore demonſtrate, that there is ſome more perf 
Underſtanding or Kaowledg in the world than that of 
Men: this Maxim, in the Judgment of the Pagan 
Theiſts, being unqueſtionably true, Si Divinatio ef 
Dii ſunt ; if there be Divination or Preſenſion of future 
Events, undiſcoverable by Men, then are there God . 
which in their Language was no more than to ſay, 
Beings ſuperior to Men, created Spirits, whether An- 
gels or Dzmons. Which being ſuppos'd not only to 
have clearer Underſtandings than Men, and a greater 
Iaſight into Nature, but alſo by reaſon of their Agi- 
lity and Inviſibility, Opportunity of knowing things 
remotely diſtant, and of being privy to men's ſecret 
Machinations and Conſultations; it is eaſily conceiva- 
ble, that many future Bvents nigh at hand, which 
cannot be foreknown by Men, may be probably at 
leaſt foreſeen by them; and that without any mira- 
culous Divine Revelation, foraſmuch as the Caſes of 


theſe things were actually i» being. And accordingly, 


that there have been ſuch Predictions as theſe, even 
* Democritus, tho otherwiſe an Atheiſt, ingenuouſly 
own'd. The reaſon whereof was, ſays Dr. Cudworthy 
becauſe he ſuppos'd certain Underſtanding Beings 
ſuperior to Men, call'd by him Idols, which having a 
larger Comprehenſion of things, and other Advan- 
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* Plucimis locis, gravis Autor Democritus, Fræſenſionem rerum ſutu · 


tarum comprobat. Cic. de Div. J. T7. 


: t True Intel. Syſt. p. 710, 
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tages of Knowledg, could therefore foretel many fu- - 


ture Events, which Men were ignorant of. But be- 
cauſe this Acknowledgment does not come quite up to 
what I drive at, that is, to prove the Exiſtence of 
created Spirits, according to the true Notion of em, 
we may further obſerve what Cicero ſays of this in 
the name of all the Heathen World. Firſt, he tells 
us, „that this is an old Opinion, deriv'd down all 
along from the Heroick Times or the Mythical Age; 


« and not only entertaind among the Romans, but alſo 


«* confirm'd by the Conſent. of all Nations, * that 
& there is ſuch a thing as Divination, and Preſenſion 
« or Foreknowledg ot future Eyents, Secondly, from 
this he rightly concludes eſſe here in the Perſon of 
Balbus, Þ that tho Epicurw deride nothing more 
« than the Prediction of future things, yer does this 
© ſeem to me to be a great, Confirmation of the Provi- 


% dence of the Gods, that is, as I have ſaid, of under- 


« ſtanding, Beings ſuperior to Men, over human Af 


fairs. And that the Augurs themſelves: were ſome- 


times not unaſſiſted by certain officious Genii or Spirits, 
is plain from that of Adi Nevin, as the Circum- 
ſtances thereof are related by Hiſtorians. When Ter- 
quiniu Priſcw, having a mind to tty what there was in 
the Skill of Augary, told Næuius, that he thought of 
* ſomething, and would know of him whether it 
could be done or no: Nævim having perſorm'd his 
© augurating ..Ceremonys, reply'd, that the thing 
„ might be done. Whereupon Priſcus declar'd what 
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484 The Reaſon and Philoſophy a. 
„ his Thought was, namely that a Whetſtone iet 
ebe cut in two with a Razor. Neviws wills thimy 
* make trial: wherefore a Whetſtone being brouphe 
« immediately into the Court, it was in the fil 
© of the King and all the People divided with'a Razor. 
Likewiſe there are ſome Inſtances of Events remotely 
diſtant, and not knowable by men, that hade been 
foretold under Paganiſm + ſuch was that : intimated 
by Cicero in his Book of Divinatibn, where he declates 
the Doctrine of Diodorus concerning Neceſſity and Con- 
tingency, that it was not neceſſary Cypſelus the Tyrant 
ſhould reign at Corinth, tho that were a thing foretold 
by Apollo's Oracle a thouſand Tears before. And ayain, 
this recorded by Varro, of Vectius Valens an Augur in 
the time of Romulus, who when Rome was a building. 
from the flying of twelve Vulrurs, preſag'd that the 
Continuance of that City would be for twelve hun. 
dred Years : which ſeems to have been accordingly 
fulfill'd in the Year of our Lord four hundred fifty 
and five, immediately after the Death. of the third 
Valentinian (whom ſome make to be the laſt real 
Emperor of the Weſt or Rome) when Genſerit the 
Vandal took the City the ſecond time, 'and fir'd it. 
But to omit theſe latter kinds of Argumentation for 
the real Exiſtence of finite Spirits, and thence of 'a 
God, this being already ſufficiently prov'd, I paſs on 
from the Phænomenon of Apparit ions, &c. to that 
other extraordinary one of real Miracles, which alſo 
demonſtrates the Being of a Gad, theſe being in effect 
the Productions of Something out of Nothing (and 
th- fore ſuppoſing an infinite Power) either as to the 
z it ſelf, or the manner of doing it: as to the 
thing it ſelf, hen it cannot be effected by any ordi- 
nary or ſecond Cauſe; as the Reſurrection of the 
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« Alcary and afcer wards Hiſiog'vp his Hand? co tobch 
„is Eyes therewith ;' all this being done Jccordingly, 
„he recover'd his Sight, the People all _applauding, 
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been done by Apollonia, in oppoſition to that 'very : 
Faith, which was uſher'd in and recommended ets 
queſtionable Miracles; albeit indeed ja the beginnings 

Devil to connterplot' rhe” Dehn 
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true Miracles) by the Inſtrumentality of the aforeſgiq 
Archimago + becauſe of this, I fay, I ſhall not rely 
upon the Pagan Miracles for proving the Exiſtence 
and Agency of a God, nor ſhall in this Argument 
make any other advantage of em, than that where 
true Miracles are done, it is agreeable to the common 
ſenſe of Mankind to conclude, that the Perſon who 
does em is attended by a Divine Power. This there. 
fore we may take to be ſufficiently evidenc'd by the 
unqueſtionable Accounts we have of ſuch Miracles as 


- theſe, both more in number, and of a far higher natute 


than thoſe which are reported to have been done under 
Paganiſm ; as namely thoſe of Moſes, and elpecially 
of our Saviour Chriſt and his Apoſtles: I fay, the un- 
queſtionable Account we have of theſe, that they were 
really done; which is moſt evident from the Sin- 
&© cerity of the primitive Believers,” who were Eye- 
« witneſſes of theſe Miracles, and the Recorders of 
«© dem; and who laid down their Lives, not only to 
give Sanction to the Doctrine of Jeſus, but to atteſt 
© the Truth of his Miracles, by which it was con- 
« firm'd. The Relations of theſe Perſons mult be 
« afſuredly true, ſince they could propoſe no other In- 
© tereſt to themſelves, but the Propagation of the 
* Truth. All other ſiniſter Aims were diſappointed 
« by their Deaths, and their Reward was only to be 
« hop'd for in that glorious future State, of which 
they diſcours'd ſo much. Add to this, that the firſt 
« Profeſſors of Chriſtianity always appeal'd to Mira- 


4 cles, and challeng'd the Heatheas to bring their fan- 


“ cy'd Deitys, aſſuring em, that they ſhould be all 

«- miraculouſly ſtruck dumb by the God of the Chriſ- 

« tians ; otherwiſe they offer*d themſelves to death, as 

* 'Enemys of the — Religion of the 9 
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Chap 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 487 
« The greateſt Oppoſers of Chriſtianity could 'not deny 
© (0 evident a matter, as the Miracles wrought by 
© Chriſtand his Apoſtles, Even Lucian, that great 
« Ridiculer of Religion, ſreely owns it: for he, as 
« * one obſerves, whom he blaſphemoully ſtiles in his 
« + Ariſton, Tov cx Tis Hag ins oepigy, is undoubted- 
« ]y our Saviour; this Jewiſþ Sophiſter, be tells us, 
« caſt out Devils, heal'd the Sick, rais'd the Dead. 
But here perhaps it may be ask d, why are there no 
Miracles done now-adays, to demonſtrate the Being 
and Power of God ? 0 which I ſay, that theſe are 
ſo plainly to be ſeen by thethings which he has made, 
that God has never thought fit directiy to prove em 
by Miracles, albeit in the Conſequence they have been ſo 


prov'd: as when he was pleas d to ſtamp a newly reveal d 


Doctrine with his Seal of Approbation, and ſo to make 
it paſs current in the world; which he abundantly. did 
heretofore, in order to propagate the Goſpel. But when 
it was hereby ſufficiently evidenc'd, that Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles were ſeat from God, and acted by a Divine 
Commiſſion, as there was no further occaſion for this 
extraordinary way of working, ſo may we ſuppoſe it 


after that to have ceas'd. And thoſe who ſay it has 


not, but to make way for their own Innovations 
and Hereſys, pretend a Succeſhon of new 'Mira- 
cles, have, methinks, among ſuch as are not wil- 


ling or able to examine the reaſans of. theſe things, 


not a little diſcredited the old ones. Becauſe when 
finding theſe pretended modern Miracles to be but 


mere Cheats, they are apt to ſuſpect that all the 


former were ſuch. But in anſwer to this, and at 
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438 The Reaſon and Philoſophy > +43 
once to reinforce my main Argument, I ſay ia 
ſhort, that to deny and disbelieve all Miracles, is ei- 
ther to deny all Certainty of Senſe, which would be 
indeed to make Senſation it ſelf wiraculom ; or elſe 
monſtrouſly and unreaſonably to derogate from human 
Teſtimonys and Hiſtorys. Certainly the Jews would 
never have ſo ſtiffly and obſtinately adher'd to the 
Ceremonial Law of Moſes, had they not all along be- 
liev'd it to have been unqueſtionably confirm'd by 
Miracles; and indeed that the Gentiles ſhould at fitſt 
have entertain'd the Faith of Chriſt without Miracles, 
would it ſelf have been the greateſt of Miracles xk. 
But moreover, as the Being of God is evinc'd from 
the Doing of things extraordinary and ſupernatural, 
that is, not only exceeding the Power of Men, but 
of all other finite Agents: ſo likewile is the ſame to 
be infer'd from Predictions and Prophecys, or the fore 
telling of ſuch future Events, as were not only un- 
foreknowable by Men, but likewiſe all other Beings 
whatever leſs than infinite. To this purpoſe. ue 
might perhaps inſtance in the Sybilline Prophecyz, which, 
if real, muſt needs have had ſome higher Original, 
than the natural preſaging Faculty of Demons ; and 
for ought we know, ſays Dr. Cadworth, the Sybils 
might be as well aſſiſted ſupernararally ro preditt our 
Saviour Chriſt amongſt the Pagans in the Weſt, as Ba- 
laam was in the Eaſt. But not to depend on the Cer- 
tainty of this, here the Holy Scripture triumpheth 


— 
_—_— 
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* See more of this Argument, that is, the Being of a Cod, prov'd from ' 
Miracles, ds namely the Raiſing of the Dead, Healing of Diſeaſes, &c. and 
the ObjeFions of Atheiſtick Perſons anſwer d, in Merſennus's Quzſtiones cele- 
herrimæ in Geneſim, Cc. from Col. 542 to Col. 654+ A 
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imputed to nothing but the ſupernatural Know ledg 


and Omniſcience of God Almighty, as being alſo fu- 


ture contingent things, and not depending on neceſ- 
ſary but free Agents. As for example, thoſe concern- 
ing the Meſſiah or our Saviour Chriſt, deliver'd by 
Jacob, Moſes, David, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, and 
moſt of the Prophets; foretelling ſundry particular 
Circumſtances of his Coming, and that grand Event 


which follow'd after, of the Gentiles or Pagans fo - 


general Reception and Entertainment of Chriltianity, 
that is, the Belief of the Meſſiah promis'd to the Fews, 


together with the ſhaking off of their Gods and Idols. 


Amongſt which Scripture-Prophecys concerning our 
Szviour Chriſt, we muſt reckon for one, and that none 
of the leaſt conſiderable neither, that of Daniel's 
Weeks, or of 490 Years, to commence from the going 


forth of the Word or the Decree made by Artexerxes . 


the Son of Xerxes, in the ſevengh Year of his Reign, 
for the Return of the People of Iſrael, of the Prieſts 


and Levites to Jeruſalem ; and to terminate in the 


Death of the Meſſiah, and the Preaching of the Goſpel 


to the Jews only. Now that theſe Prophecys concern- 


ing our Saviour Chriſt, could have no other Original, 
than the immediate ſupernatural Revelation of God 
Almighty, is evident from the thing it ſelf, it being 
ſuch as depended on no natura! Cauſes, much leſs upon 


thoſe Conſtellations of the Aſtrological Atheiſts, but 


only upon his own ſectet Will and Counſel x. But 


— 


* See Dan. 9. and an excelent Wyſtration 5 his Prophecy of the Neſſiah, in 
Derodon / Tra# de Exiſtcmia Dei, p. 54s Or. 5 
— . R rr " beſides 
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over Paganiſm, over all its Oracles and Divinations, 
there being containꝰd in it fo many unqueſtionable Pre. © 
lictions of Events to follow after, and ſuch as can be 
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490 The Reaſon and Philoſopby > 
beſides theſe Prophecys concerning our Saviour Chris 
there are others alſo contain'd in the Scripture, con. 
cerning the Fates and Succeſſions of the chief King. 
doms, Empires, and Politys of the World; as ofs che 
Riſe of the Perſian Monarchy, of its. Fall and Conquet 
by the Macedonian Alexander ; of the quadripartite Di. 
viſion of this Greekiſþh Empire after Alexander's Death: 
of the Succeſſion ot the Selexcide and Lapide ; a Pro. 
phetick Hiſtory ſo agreeavle with the Events, that it 
was pretended by Porphyrius to have been written after 
them; and laſtly of the Riſe and Continuance of the 
Roman Empire. For notwithſtanding the Endeayours 
of ſome to pervert all thoſe Seripture-Prophecys, 
which extend to the preſent times, it is clearly de- 
monſtrable that this was Daniel's fourth ten-horg'4 
Beaſt, or the Legs and Toes of Nebuchadnezzar's Statue, 
that fourth Empire, as ſtrong as Iron, which came at 
length to be broken or divided into ten, or many Prin- 
cipalitys, call'd in the Prophetick Language, and ac- 
. cording to the Eichon, Horns. Among which was to 
art up another Horn with Eyes, ſpeaking great Word: 
againſt the Moſt High, and making War with the Saint,, 
and prevailing againſt em for a Time, Times, and half 
Time. Which Prophecy of Daniel's is the Ground- 
work of St. Jobn's Apocalypſe, it being there further in- 
ſiſted on, fill'd up, and enlarg'd with the Addition of 
ſeveral Particulars; fo that both Daniel and Jobn have 
each of em, from their reſpective Ages, ſet down a 
Prophetick Calendar of Times in a continu'd Series, the 
former more compendiouſly and generally, the latter 


more copiouſly and particularly, to the very End of the 
World *. yy Thus 


See Dan. 2. and ag ain this particular Prophecy excellently insel in 
Derodon de Exiſtentia Lei. In which Treatiſe this whole Argument fer God's 


Exiſtence 


— 


\ 


evince a Deity; neither can theſe poſſibly be imputed 
by Atheiſts, as other things have been, to mens Fear 
and Fancy only, nor yet to the Fiftion of Politicians. 
Nor do they only evince a Deity, but confirm Chriſ- 
tianity alſo, partly as predicted by them in its ſeveral 


Circumſtances, a grand one whereof was the Gentiles 
Reception of it; and partly as it ſelf predicting future 


Events: this Spirit of Prophecy being the Teſtimony 
of Jeſus. Both which Scripture-Prophecys, of Chriſt 


in the Old Teftament, and from' him .in- the New, are 


of equal, if not greater Force to us in this preſent 
Age, for the Confirmation of our Faith, than eved the 
Miracles recorded in the Scripture, we having . now 


certain Knowledg our ſelves of many of thoſe Events, - 


and being no way able to ſuſpect, but that the Pro- 


phecys were written long before. Upon the whole 1 


then ſay, that all the aforeſaid Phenomena extraordinary, 


of Apparitions, Witchcraft,”  Poſſeſſions, Miracles, ald 


Prophecys, do evince that Spit its, Angels, or Dæmons, 


tho inviſible to us, yet are no-\Fepcys, but real and 


ſubſtantial Inhabitants of the World: which does in the 


conſequence make way for the Belief of àa God; and 


indeed ſome of 'em, as the higher kind of Miracles 
and Prediſt ions, do immediately enforce: this Belief: I 
mean, of a Being ſuperior to Nature, which therefore 
can check and control. it, and which comprehending 
the Whole, foreknows the moſt remot 
.contingent Events. "RIES 8; 


Exiſtence from Prophecy is admirably urg'd, be introditeing it thus: Datus verbum 
Dei, ergo datur Deus ; which Antecedent he proves from #he Inſtance of Pxc- 
Phecy, or the Firetelling of ſuch future contingent thing s, as could nos babe fallen 
under any created Under ſtanding. Alſo pon the Whole - ſee Sxill. Orig. Sacra, 
B. 2. c. 5, 6. | = | 42, 
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Thus we plainly ſee that the Scripture-Propheeys - 
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492 The Reaſon and Philoſophy ß 
But after all that has been ſaid touching the Idea of 
| God, and other reaſons for his Exiftence, I grant, ſome - 
antient Theiſts themſelves, as“ Alexander Apbrodifuu, 
+ Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. have affirm'd, that there 
could be no Demonſtration of a God. But let not the 
" Atheiſt think to take an advantage from theſe words 
of theirs; foraſmuch as they only meant by it, thar 
the Exiſtence of a God could not be. demonſtrated .c | 
priori, himſelf being the firſt Cauſe of all things; which, 
I grant, is true. Nevertheleſs it does not thence fol. 
low, that there can be no Certainty at all had of the 
Exiſtence of a God, but only a'conjeQural Probability ; 
no Kyowledg, but Faith and Opinion only. For we may 
have a certain Knowledg of things, the $571 whereof 
cannot be demonſtrated 4 priori, or from antecedent 
neceſſary Cauſes : as for example, that there was ſome- 
thing eternal of it ſelf and without beginning, is not 
at all demonſtrable by any antecedent Cauſe, it being 
contradictious to ſuch a thing to have a Cauſe. - How. 
ever upon ſuppoſition only that Something does: exiſt, 
which no man can poſſibly make any doubt of, we ma 
not only have an Opinion, but alſo certain Knowledg, 
from the neceflity of irrefragable Reaſon, that there 
was never Nothing, but ſomething or other did always 
exiſt from Eternity and without beginning. In like 
manner, tho the Exiſtence of a God or perfet? Being 
cannot be demonſtrated 4 priori, yet may we notwith- - 
ſtanding from our very ſelves, whoſe Exiſtence we 


— 
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own Minas, or otherwiſe conſequent from him, by un- 
deniable Principles of Reaſon, neceſſarily infer his Ex- 


iſtence. And wbenſoever any thing is thus neceſſa- 


rily infer'd from what is ungeniable and indubitable, 
this is a Demonſtration, tho not of the ιαν, yet of the 
zn of it: that the thing , tho not why it & ; and 
many of the Geometrical Demonſtrations are no other. 
Again, a late eminent Philoſopher hath aſſerted, that 
there is no poſſible Certainty to be had of any thing, 


before we be certain of the Exiſtence of a God eſſen- 


rally Good; becauſe we can never otherwiſe free our 
Minds from the Importunity of that Suſpicion, which 


with irreſiſtible Force may aſſault them, that our felves. 
might poſſibly be ſo made, either by Chance or Fate, 
or by the-Pleaſure of ſome evil Demon, or at leaſt of 


an arbitrary Deity, as that we ſhould be deceiv'd in all 
our moſt clear and evident Perceptions ; and therefore in 


Geometrical. Theorems themſelves, and even in our 


common Notions. As to which I ſay, that tho there 
be indeed a plauſibility of Piety in this Doctrine, as 
making the Knowledg of a God eſſentially good, ſo 


neceſſary a Precognitum to all other Science, that there 


can be no Certainty of Truth at all without it; yet 


does this very Suppoſition, that our underſtanding 
Facultys might poſſibly be ſo made, as to deceive us in 
all our cleareſt Perceptions, whereſoever it is admitted, 
render it utterly. impoſſible ever to arrive to any Cer- 
tainty concerning the Exiſtence of a God eſſentialà 
good, and who therefore cannot deceive : whilſt this 
Exiſteace of a God is in the mean time it ſelf no 
otherwiſe prov*d, than by our underſtanding Facultys. 
Which is at once to prove the Truth of God's Ex- 
iſtence from our Facultys of Reaſon and Underſtanding, 
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and again to prove the Truth of thoſe Facultys from 
the Exiſtence of a God eſſentially good; and this, 1 ſay, 
is plainly to move round in a Circle, and to prove no. 
thing at all; a groſs Overſight, of which the foremen- 
tion'd Philoſopher ſeems plainly guilty. Wherefore 
according to this Hypotheſis we are of neceſſity con. 
demn'd to eternal 'Scepticiſm, both concerning the Ex- 
tence of a God, when after all our Arguments for it, 
we muſt at length gratify the Atheiſts with this Con- 
feſſion in the concluſion, that it is poſſible not with. 
ſtanding, there may be none; and at once concerning 
all other things, the Certainty whereof is fuppos'd to 
depend upon the Certainty of the Exiſtence of ſuch 
a God as cannot deceive. So that if we will pretend 
to. any Certainty at all concerning the Exiſtence of « 


God, we muſt of neceſlity explode this new Sceptical 


c 
Hypotheſis, of the Poſſibility of our Underſtandin x ive 
ing ſo made, as to deceive us in all our cleareſt Percep- 
tions, by means whereof we can be certain of the 
Truth of nothing; and-uſe our utmoſt Endeavours'to 
remove the ſame. * eee e ein 

In the firſt place then we affirm, that no Power how 
great ſoever, and therefore not Omnipotente it (elf, can 
make any thing to be indifferently either true or falſe; 
this being plainly to take away the nature of Trath - 
and Falſbood, or to make them nothing but Words with» 
out any ſignification. Truth is not Factisious, not a 
thing which can be arbitrarily ade, but which 5. 
The Divine Will and Omnipotence it ſelf, now ſuppos'd 
by us, has no Imperium upon the Divine Under ſtanding; 
for if God underſtood only by Will, he would not under- 

n . 

In the next place we add, that tho the Truth of 

ſingular contingent Propoſitions depends upon the things 
N | 3 exiſting 
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exiſting without, as the Meaſure and Archetype there- 
of; yet as to the univerſal and abſtract Theorems of 
Science, the Terms whereof are thoſe reaſons of things 


which exiſt no where, but only in the, Mind it ſelf, 


whoſe Noemata and Ideas they are, the Meaſure and 
Rule of Truth concerning them can be no foreign or 
extraneous thing without the Mind, but muſt be native 
and domeſtick to it, or contain'd within the Mind it 
{elf, and therefore no other but its diſtinct and clear 


Perception. la thele intelligible Ideas of the Mind, 


whatſoever is clearly perceiv'd to be, is; or which is all 
one, # true. Every diffind and clear Perception is an 
Entity or Truth; as that which is repugnant to Con- 
ception is a Nom entity or Falſbood. Nay the very Eſ- 
ſence of Truth here, is this clear Perceptibility and In- 
teligibility, and therefore can there not be any clear or 
diſtinQ Perception of Fa{fbood ; as muſt. be acknow- 
ledg'd by all thoſe, who tho granting falſe Opinions, 
yet agree in this, that there can be no falle Kynowleadg. 
For the Knowledg of theſe univerſal abſtract Truths is 
nothing but the clear and: diſtin. Perception of the 
ſeveral Ideas of the Mind, and their neceſſary Rela- 
tions to one another. Wherefore to ſay. that there 
can be no falſe Knowleag, is all one as to ſay, that there 
can be no clear and diſtini# Perceptions of the Ideas of 
the Mind, falſe. In falſe Opinions the Perception of 
the underſtanding Power it ſelf is not falſe, buggonly 
obſcure. It is not the under ſtanding Power or Nature in 
us that errẽth; but it is we our ſelves who err, when 
we raſhly and unwarily aſſent to things not clearly 
perceiv'd by it. The Upſhot of all is this, that ſince 
no Power how great ſoever can make any thing indit- 
ferently to be true, and ſince the Eſſence of Truth in 
antuer ſal ahſtract things is nothing but clear Peroeptibility ; 
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19 The Reaſon and Philoſopbß 
it follows that Omnipotence cannot make any thing 
which is falſe to be clearly perceiv'd to be, or <teate 
ſuch Minds and under ſtanding Facultys, as ſhall have 
fuch clear Conceptions of Falſboads, that is, of Noy. 
ontitys, as they have of Truths or Entitys. For ex- 
ample, no rational underſtanding Being, that knows 
what a Part is, what a Whole, what a Cauſe, and what 
an Effect, could poſſibly be ſo made, as clearly to con- 
ceive the Part to be greater than the Whole; or the 
Effect to be before the Casſe, or the like. Whereſore 
I preſume with Reverence to ſay, that there could not 
poſſibly be a World of rational Creatures made by God, 
either in the Moon, or ſome other Planer, or elſ- 
where, that ſhould clearly and diſtinctly conceive all 
things, quite contrary to what they are clearly con- 
ceiv'd to be by ws nor could our human Facultys have 
been ſo made, as that we ſhould have as clear Concep- 
tions of Falſboods as of Truths. Mind or underſtand- 
ing Facultys may be made more or leſs weak, imper- 
fect and obſcure ; but they could not be made falſe, or 
ſuch as ſhould have clear and diſtin Conceptions of 
that which i not; becauſe every clear Conception is an 
Eztity : and tho Omnipotence can make Somerhing out 
of Nothing, yet can it not make Something to be Mo- 
thing, nor Nothing Something. All which is no more 
than is generally acknowledg'd by Theologers, when 
they firm that God Almighty himſelf cannot do things 
contradictious; there being no other reaſon for this 
Aſſertion but only this, that ContradiQtiouſneſs is re- 
pugnant to Conception. 50 that Conception and 
Kyowleds are hereby made to be the Meaſure of all 
Power, even Omnipotence or infinite Power it (elf being 
determin'd thereby ; from whence it follows, that 
Power has no dominion over Underſtanding, * 
| a 


— 
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and K nowlede, nor can infinite Power make every thing 
whatſoever to be clearly conceivable : for could it make 


contradiQious things clearly conceivable, then would it 
ſelf be able to do them, becauſe whatſoever can be 


clearly conceiv d by any, may unqueſtionably be done 
by infinite Power. TEF: ILL e 
It is true indeed that Senſe alone, conſider'd by it 
ſelf, does not reach to the Abſoluteneſs, either of the 
Natures or of the Exiſtence of things without us, it 
beiag as ſuch nothing but Seemingneſs, Appearance and 
' Fancy but as for Kyopledg, this reaches beyond Appes- 
rance to the Abſoluteneſrof Truth. For, as it has been 
already declar'd, whatſoever is clearly and diſtiaQly 


perceiv'd in things ebſtrai# and untuerſal, by any one 


rational Being in the whole World, is not a private 
thing, and true to himſelf only that perceives it, but 
it is, as ſome Stoicks have call'd it, a * publick, catho- 
lick, or univerſal Truth; which obtains every where, 
and, as Empedocles ſang of natural Juſtice, is f extended 


throughout the vaſt ther, and thro infinite Light 


or Space: and were there indeed: infinite Worlds, 
all chickly peopPd with rational Animals, it would 
be alike true to = one of them. But in all proba- 


bility, becauſe Senſe is indeed but ſeeming, phancefical, 


and relative, this is the reaſon that ſome have been fo 
prone and inchinable to ſuſpec the like of Underſtanding 
and all wental Perception too, that ibis alſo is but ſeem 
ing aud relative; and that therefore mens Minds or Us- 
ler ſtandings might have been ſo made by an arbitrary 
omnipotent Deity, as clearly and diſtiactly to perceive 
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498 The Reaſon and Philoſophy * IR 
every thiog that is falſe. But if not withſtanding (x1 
that has been ſaid, any will ſtill ſing over the old Son 
again, that all this, which has been hitherto declar'g 
is indeed true, if our human Facultys be true, but be 
can go no further than our Facultys; and whether theſe 
be true or not, no Mancan ever be certain: as to which 
only add at preſent, that tho we were not certain of 
the Truth of our Facultys, yet being as lirtle certain of 
the Falſhood of 'em, in going againſt what Reaſon 
dictates, and turning to the contrary fide, we do at 
once incur a very great hazard, without any Proba- 
bility, if indeed Poſſibility of Safery in ſo doing; 


which betrays in men an over-ſtiff and heavy Adhe. / 


rence to a Prejudice of their own Minds, that not 
only Senſe, bur alſo Reaſon and Underſtanding, and all 
human Perception is merely ſeeming or phantaſtical, 
and relative to the Facultys only, but not reaching to 
the Abloluteneſs of any Truth; and that the human 
Mind hath no Criterion at all of Truth within it 
ſelf. es e 

But here perhaps it will be further objected, that it 


is too great an Arr8gance for created Beings to pretend - 


to an abſolute Certainty of any thing, it being the ſole 
Privilege and Prerogative of God Almighty to be in- 


fallible, who is therefore ſtil'd in * Scripture the onh 


Wiſe. To which I anſwer, that the Deity is the firſt 
original Fountain of Truth and Wiſdom, which is (aid 


to be the Brightneſs of the everlaſting Light, the un- 


ſpotted Mirror of the Power of God, and the Image of 
his _— The Divine Word is the Archetypal 
Pattern of all Truth; it is ignorant of nothing, and 


— 


knoweth all things infallibly. Created Beings have 
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but a derivative Participation hereof, their Underſtand- 
ings being obſcure, erring in many things, and ig- 
norant of more. And it ſeems to be no Derogation 
from Almighty God to ſuppoſe, that created Minds by a 
participation of the Divine Mind ſhould be able to. 
know certainly, that two and two make four; that 
Equals added to Equals will make Equals; that the 
Whole is greater than the Part, and the Cauſe before 
the Effett; and that nothing can be made without a 
Caule; and ſuch like other common Notions, which 
are the Principles from whence all their Knowledg is 
derived. And indeed were rational Creatures never 
able to be certain of any ſuch thing as this at all, hat 
would their Life be but a mere Dream or Shadow, 
and themſelves but a ridiculous and pompous piece of 
Vanity? Beſides, it is no way congruous to think, 
that God Almighty ſhould make rational Creatures fo, 
as to be in an utter Impoſſibility of ever atraining to- 
any Certainty of his Exiltence, or of having morethan an 
Hy pothetical Aſſurance thereof; as that if our Facultys 
be true (which poſſibly may be otherwiſe) then there 
is a God. I ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe againſt the 
Carteſian Scepticiſm with this of Origen : *'Knowledg is 
the only thing in the world which Creatures have, that is in 
its own nature firm: they having here ſomething of Cer- 
tainty, but no where elſe. Wherefore we now ha7ing 
what Archimedes requit'd, that is, ſome firm ground and 
footing to ſtand upon, ſuch a Certainty of Truth in our 
common Notions, às that they cannot poſſibly be falſe, - 
without which nothing at all could be prov'd by Reaſon; 
we having this, I ſay, ſhall in the next place endea- 
vour not to ſhake or diſſettle any thing thereby, which 
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500 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
was the Undertaking of that Geometrician, but to con. 
firm and eftabliſh the Truth of God's Exiſtence; and 
that from the very Idea of him, hitherto made good 
and defended againſt all the Aſſaults of Atheiſts, 
It is well known that Des Cartes has lately pretended 
to do this with Mathematical Evidence and Certainty 
and he diſpatches the buſineſs briefly after this man- 
ner: God or a perfect Being includeth neceſſary Ex. 
iſtence in his very Idea; and therefore he 3. But tho 
the Inventor of this Argument, or rather the Reviver 
of that which had been before us'd by ſome Stho- 
laſticts, affirms it to be as good a Demonſtration for 
the Exiſtence of a God from his Idea, as that in Geo- 
metry, for a Triangle's having three Angles equal to 
two right, is from the Idea of a Triangle; yet never. 
theleſs it is certain, that by one means or other this 
Argument has not hitherto prov'd fo fortunate and fuc- 
ceſsful, there being many who can't be made ſenſible 
of any Efficacy therein, and not a few who'condemn 
it for a mere Sophiſm; ſaying, that it is no Probation 
at all of a Deity, but only an Affirmation of the 
thing in diſpute, and a mere begging of the Queſtion: 
that therefore God , becauſe he 4 and cannot but be 
Wherefore we ſhall endeavour to make out an Argu- 
ment or Demonſtration of God's Exiſtence from his 
Idea, as including neceſſary Exiſtence, ſome other 
: Tho it will not follow from hence, becauſe we can 
frame an Idea of any thing in our Minds, that there- 
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fore ſuch a thing really exiſts; yet nevertheleſs what- 
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| Argument for God's Exiſtence from his Idea, in Cudworth's True Intel. Syſt. 
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Chap. 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 501 
ſoever we can frame an Idea of, implying no manner 
of ContradiQion in its Conception, we may certainly 
conclude thus much of ir, that ſuch a thing was not 
impoſſible to be ; there being nothing to us 1 
but what is contradictious and repugnant ta Conception. 
Now the Idea of a God, or a perfect Being, can imply 
no manner of Contradiction in it, becauſe it is only the 
Idea of ſuch a thing as hath all pofible and conceivable 
Perfections in it, that is, all Perfefions which are hei- 
ther contradictious in themſelves, nor to one another. 
And they who will not allow of this Conſequence, from 
the Idea of a perfect Being, including Neceſſity of Ex- 
iſtence in it, that it does therefore aFeally exiſt, yer 
cannot deny, but that this at leaſt will follow from its 
implying no manner of Contradiction in it, that it is 
therefore a thing poſſible, . or not impoſſible to be. For 
thus much being true of all other contingent. things, 
whoſe Idea implies no Contradiction, that they are 
therefore poſſible, it muſt needs be granted of that, 
whoſe very Idea and Eſſence contains a Neceſſity of 
Exiſtence in it, which the Eſſence of nothing elſe but 
a perfect Being doth. And in the next place, as this 
particular Idea of that which is poſſible includes Ne- 
ceſſity of Exiſtence : from theſe two things put to · 
gether, at leaſt the Poſſibility of ſuch a Being and its 
neceſſary Exiſtence (if not from the latter alone) will 
it according to Reaſon follow, that he ai#uely is. If 
God or a perfect Being, in whoſe Eſſence is contain'd ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence, be poſſible, or no way impaſſib/e to 
have been, then he i:; becauſe upon ſuppoſition of his 
Non-exiftence, it would be abſolutely 5 „that he 
ſhould ever —_ been. —_ not thus follow con- 
cerning imperfect Beings, which are contingent poſſoble, 
that if they be not, it was therefore impaſibie for them 
erer 
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501 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
ever to have been; for that which is contingent, tho it 
be not, yet might for all that poſſibly have been. Bur 
a perfect neceſſarily exiſtent Being, upon the bare ſup- 
poſition of its Non- exiſtence, could no more poſſibl 
have been, than it could poſſibly hereafter be ;. becauſe 
if it might have been, tho it be ot, then would it 
not be a neceſſary exiſtent Being. The Sum of all 
is this, A neceſſary exiſtent Being, if it be poſſible, is; 
becauſe upon ſuppoſition of its Noa- exiſtence, it would 
be impoſſible for it ever to have been. Wherefore God 
is either impoſſible to have been, or elſe he is; for if God 
were poſſible and yet be not, then he is not a neceſſary, but 


contingent Being, which is contrary tothe Hy potheſis. 


2. To this I add what is yet more plain: What: 
ſoever we can frame an Idea of in our Minds, im- 
plying no manner of Contradiction, either actually ig, 


or elſe if it be not, it is poſſible for it to be. But if God 


be not, he is not poſſible hereaftet to be, therefore he i,. 
The Reaſon and Neceſſity of the Minor is evident; 
becauſe if God be not, and yet poſſible hereafter 20 be, 
then would he not be an eternal and neceſſary exiſtent 
Being, which is contradictious to his Idea. And the 


ground of the Major, upon which all the weight lies, 


has been already declar'd ; where we prov'd before, 
that if there were no God or perfect Being, we could 
never have had any Conception or Ides of him in our 
Minds; becauſe there can be no poſitive Conception of 
an abſolute Nothing, of that which has neither 4c 
nor poſſible Exiſtence. Here the poſture of the Argu- 
ment is only inverted; becauſe we have an Idea of God 
or a perfect Being, implying no manner of Contradiction 
in it, therefore muſt ic needs have ſome kind of Entity 


or other, either an ad or poſſible one: but God, if he 
be not, is not poſſible to be, therefore he doth 
exiſt. | | Hut 


«tually 


3. 


Chap 6. of Atheiſm confuted. 503 
z. But thirdly, I argue yet more plainly ſtill for the 
Being of a God, ffom the Idea of him, as including 
neceſſary Exiſtence in it. Firſt let it be premig'd, that 
unqueltionably ſomething or other did exiſt from all 
Eternity without beginning. For it is certain that 
every thing could not be made, becauſe Nothing could 
come from Nothing, or be made by it felt ; and 
therefore if once there had been Nothing, there could 
never have been any Thing. Whence it is undeniable, 
that there was always Something nnmade, which ex- 
iſted of it ſelf from all Eternity. Now all the Queſ- 
tion is, and indeed this 1s the only Queſtion between 
Theiſts and Atheiſts ; ſince Something did certainly 
exiſt of it ſelf rom all Eternity, what that thing is, 
whether it be a perfect or an imperfe# Being? The 
former of theſe is aſſerted by the Theiſts, the latter by 
the Atheiſts. As to which I ſay firſt in behalf of the 
Theiſts, that whatſoever exiſted of it ſelf from Eter- 
nity and without beginning, contains neceſſary and 
eternal Self=exiſtence in its own nature. Now there is 
nothing which contains neceſſary and eternal Self- 
exiſtence in its own Nature or Eſſence, but only an 
abſolutely perfect Being; all other imperſect things being 
in their nature contingently poſſible, either to be or not be. 
Wherefore ſince ſomething or other muſt and doth 
exift of it ſelf naturally and neceſſarily, from Eternity 
unmade ; and nothing could do this, but what included 
neceſſary Self-exiſtence in its own Natere or Eſſence; 
it is certain that it was a perfect Being or God, who 
exiſted of himſelf from Eternity, and nothing elſe : 
all other imperfe# things, which have no neceſſary 
| Self-exiſtence in their nature, deriving their Being 
from him; and all leſſer Perfections gradually deſcend- 
ing from the one moſt perfect Being, till at laſt they 
. end. 


not acknowledg that which containeth independent Self- 


—— 
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end in ſenſleſs Matter or inenimate Body. Accordingly 
1 whe add, as a further Confirmation of in . 
gument, what has been already prov'd, that no n- 
porary fuccelſive Bring, whoſe Duration is in à conti- 
nual Flux, as if it were every moment generated 
a-new, and therefore neither our own Soul, nor the 


| World, nor Matter moving, could poſſibly have exiſted 


from Eternity, and independently upon any other 
thing; but muſt have had a Beginning, and been 
caus'd by ſomething elſe, namely by an abſolutely per- 
fe# Being, whoſe Duration therefore is permanent, 
and without any ſucceſſive Generation or Flux. 

But here on t other hand I ſay, that the Atheiſts are 
infinitely abſurd and unreaſonable, when they will 


exiſtence or Neceſſity of Exiſtence (which indeed is the 
ſame with an Impoſſibility of Non-exiſtence) in its 
Nature and Eſſence, that is a perfect Being, ſo much 
as to exiſt at all; and yet in the mean time aſſert that, 
which has no Neceſſity of Exiſtence in its nature, the 
moſt imperfett of all Beings, inanimate Body and Matter, 
to have exiſted of it ſelf zeceſſarily from all -Erernity, 
and to have been the Cauſe ot all other things; and 
conſequently that all higher Degrees of Perfections 

which are in the World, climb'd up or emerg'd by wa 

of Aſcent from | thence, as namely that Life, Seaſs 


Underſtanding, and Reaſon aroſe from that which is 
_ altogether deed, ſenſleſs, and irrational. Whereas tho 
on one hand it be-undeniably evident, t 
fettions may natiitally deſcend from greater, or at leaſt 


hat leſſer Per- 


from that Which is abſolutely per felt, and which vir- 
tually contains all: yet on the other, is it utterly im- 

poſſible, that greater Perfection, and higher Degrees 
of Being ſhould aſcend and ariſe out of leſſer and 


— 


— 
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ſo as that what is the moſt imperf 


be the firſt Fountain and Original of all; ſince no Reet 
can poſſibly tranſcend the Power of its Cauſe, . Where- 
fore it is certain, that in the Univerſe things did not 


thus aſcend and mount, or climb up from lower. Per- 


ſection to hig ber; but on the contrary, deſcended aue 


flided down from higher to lower : ſo that the firſt 


Original of all things was not the moſt imperfi 
but the moſt” perfect Being. To which I add more 
particularly, that notwithſtanding all the Preten- 


705 


43 of all tiags, houd 


ets, : 


ces of Lecretiu and other Atheiſts or Semi-Acheifts. 


to the contrary, Life and Senſe could never poſſibly 


ſpring out of dead and ſenfleſs Matter, as its: only Ori- 


oinal, either in the way of Atoms (no Compoſition 


of Mag nitudes, Figures, Sites, and Motions being ever 
able to produce Cogitat ion) or in the way of Qualitys; 
ſiace Le and Perception can no more reſult from any 


mixture of Elements or Combination of Quealitys, of 
Heat and, Cold, Moiſt and Dry, &c. than from - 


qualify'd Atoms this being clearly demonſtrable from 


that very Principle of Reaſon, Which the Atheiſts ate 


ſo fond of, but, chro a m̃iſunderſtaading of it, abuſe, 


(as ſhall be ſhewn hereaſter) that Nothing can tome 


from Mot hing. And much jeſs could Vadis ſfanding 
and Reaſas id men have ever 'emerg'd out af , 
Matter, devoid of all manner of Le. Wherefore I 
muſt needs here freely declare againſt the Darkneſs of 
that Philoſophy, Which has been ſometimes unwarily 


1 


entertain'd, even by, ſuch as were no Atheiſts: 'thas 


Senſe may rife from a certain Modificationg: Miatart, or 
4 Matter, and allo that | 


Organization of died and ſenfleſ; 

be el 

plaia Conſequence ot both which is, that ſonſleſs 

Matter may prove 8 of all things, * 
31 t t 
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the only Namen or God. e ee en 
hut this Controverſy bet wint Theis and Ari; 
may be yet more particularly ſtated from the Idea . 
God, as eſſentially including in it Mind or Underſtang. 

ing: namely thus, whether Mind be eternal and unmide, 
as being the Maker of all; or elſe whether all Mind 
were made or generated, and that out of /enfleſs_ Mat. 
ter? And the Controverſy, as thus ſtated, may be % 
ſatisfactorily and. clearly decided. For firſt, as it was 
before ſaid, if there had been once nothing at ul, ther: 
could never have been any thing; ſo is it true likewiſe, 
that if once there had been no Life ia the whole Uni. 
verſe, but all had been dead, then could there never 
have been any Life or Motion in it; and if once there 


had been no Mind, Under ſtanding, or Knowleds, then 
: could there never have been any Mind or Underſtaniling 


produc'd. Becauſe to ſuppoſe Life and Underſtanding 
to riſe and ſpring up out of that which is altogether 
dead and ſenſieſs, as its only Original, is plafaly to 


ſuppoſe Something to come out of Nothing. It cannot 


be ſaid ſo of other things, as of the corporeal World 
and Matter, that if once they had not been, they 
could nevet poſſibly have been; becauſe tho there had 


been no World or Matter, yet might theſe have been 


produc d from a perfect, p omnipotent, incor portal Being, 


Which ia it ſelf eminently containeth all things. Deal 


and ſenſleſs Matter could never have created or gene · 


rated Mind and Underſtanding; but a perfect omniporent 


Mini could create Marrer. "Wherefore becauſe there is 


find, We are certain that there was ſome Mind or 


bechuſe chere is Body, that the refore Body Ox Matter Was 


from Eteraity e. Theſe imperfet? Mind of ours 
wete by no means eternal or without beginning, but 
92 8 "2F-Þ*H? from 


Chap. 6. oY of 'dtheiſm conſuted. * | 07 | 
from an antecedent Nomexiſtence: brought ſarth into 
Being; and ſince no Mind could ſpring out of den and 
{cnſleſs Matter, and all Mindt could not poſſibly be 
made, nor one produc'd from another infinitely; there 
muſt of neceſſity be an eternal unmade Mind, from 
whence thoſe imperfet# Minds of ours were deriv'd, 
which perfect omnipotent Mind was as well the Cauſe 
of all other things, as of human Souls. 


o 


But here the Atheiſts daringly object, that the 
World could not be made by Knowledg: and Taderſtand- 
ing, becauſe there could be no K nowledg or Under ftand- 
ing of the World, or of any: thing in it before it was 
made; for according to them, Things made” Kyowlede, 
and not Kynowledg Things; they meaning by  Thisgs 
here, ſuch only as are ſenſible and corporeal. Sq that 
Mind and Underſtanding could not be the Creator of the 
World and of theſe ſenſible things, it ſelf being the 
mere Creature of them, a ſecondary derivative Reſult 
from them, or a phantaſtick Image of them, the 
youngeſt and moſt creatureiy thing in the whole World. 
Whence it follows, that to ſuppoſas Mind and Under 
ſtanding to be the Maker of all thiags, would be no 
better ſenſe,” than if one ſhould ſuppoſe the Images in 
Ponds and Rivers to be the Makers of the San, Mon, 
and Stars, and other things repreſented in them And 
upon ſuch a ground as this, does a modern Wri- 
ter preſume, to determine, that K,nowledg and Under. - 
ſtanding are not to be attributed to God Almighty, be- 
cauſe they imply Imperfedtin and Dependence upon 
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5o8 The Rtaſon and Philoſophy ß 
corporeal things without; it being nothing but à T0. 
mult rais'd by the Motions and Preſſures of them. Ac. 
cording to which Doctrine he muſt alſo needs deny 
the firſt Principle of all things to be any knowing an 
fanding Nature; unleſs he had aſſerted ſome other 
kind of Knowledg diſtinct from that of Men, and 
clearly attributed the ſame to God Almighty. As to 
which Atheiſtick Doctrine, I ſhall at the preſent only 
ſo far = concern my ſelf in confuting it, as to lay a 
Foundation for demonſtrating the contrary, (T having 
reſerv*d another place for a fuller Coufutation of it) 
namely the Exiſtence of a God, or a Mind before the 
World, from the Nature of Knowledg and Underſtanding, 
Firſt then I ſay, it is a ſottiſh Conceit of theſe Atheiſts, 
proceeding from their not attending to their own Cogi- 
tations, that not only Sexfe, bur allo Kyowledg"and ' 
Under ſtanding in Men, is but a Tumult raigd from 
corporeal things without, preſſing upon the Organs of 
their Bodys; or elſe, as they declare themfelyes more 
diſtinctly, nothing but the Activity of fenſible Objects 
upon them, and their Paſſon from them. For if this 
were true, then would every thing that /e and 
_ reatted Motion, eſpecially polite Bodys, as Looking- 
Glaſfes and the like, have ſomething both of Senſe and 
of Underſtanding in them. It is plain that there 
comes nothing to us from Bodys without us, but only 
local Motion and Preſſure. Neither is Senſe it felf the 
mere Paſſion of thoſe Mot ions; but the Perception of 
the Paſſions in way of Faxcy. But fenſible things 
themſelves, as for example Light and Colours, are not 
known or under ſtood either by the Paſſion or Fancy. of 
Sexfe, nor by any thing merely. foreign and adven- 


titious ; but by intelligible Ideas, exerted from the Mind 
it lf, that is, by ſomething native and domeſtick to 


Chap. 6. of | Atheiſm confuted. * 09 
it; nothing being truer than this of Boetiw': * That 
whatſoever is known, it known,” not by its own Force and 
Power, but by the Force and Power, the Vigour and Atti- © 
vity of that thing it ſelf, which knows or comprehends it. 
Wherefore beſides the Phantaſms of ſingular Bodys, or 
of ſenſible things "exiſting without us, which are not 
mere Paſſions neither, it is plain that our human Mind 
has other Cogit ations or Conception, in it: namely, the 
lde of the intelligible Natures and Eſſentes of things, 
which are aniverſal, and by and under which it under- 
fandeth fingulars. It is a ridiculous Conceit of a mo- 
dern Atheiftick Writer, that Univerſalrare nothing 
elſe but Names attributed to many ſingular Bodys, be- 
cauſe whatſoever i, # fingular. For tho what ſoever 
exiſts without the Mind be indeed fingular, yet is it plain 
that there are Conceptions in owr Minds objectively 
»niverſal. Which 1 ſal Objects of our Mind, tho 
they exiſt not as ſuch any where without it, yet are 
they not therefore nothing, but have an intelligible Eu- 
tity for this very reaſon, becauſe they are conceivable ; 
for ſince Non-entiry is not concei vable, hatſoe ver is con- 
tei valle and an Object of the Mind, is therefore Some- 
thing. And as for Axiomatical Truths, in whicty fome- 
thing is affirm?d or deny'd, as theſe are not all Paſſtons 
from Bodys without us (for what local Motion could 
impreſs this eommon Notion upon our Minds, that 
things which agree in one third, agree among} themfelves, 
and the like?) ſo neither ate theſe things only gather'd 
by Induction, from repeated and reiterated Senſations ;, 
we clearly apprehending at ongg;” that it is impoſſible 
they ſhould be other wife! To this purpoſe Ariforle, 
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510 The Reaſon and Philoſophy +, 0. 
thus ingeniouſly argues: * I 45 evident, ſays he that 
there is no Knowleag of the univerſal Theorem of Jes 
metry by Senſe”, for if we could perceive by Senſe that 1. 
three Angles of 4 Triangle were equal to two: right, ye 
ſhould we not reſt ſatisfy'd in this, as having therefore 4 
ſufficient Ruowledg; but ſhould ſeek further after 4 De- 
| monſtrat ion of it: Senſe reaching only. to Singulars, but 
Kyowledg to Univerſals. When from the univerſal 
Idea of a Triangle, which is neither here, nor there, 
nor any where without our Mind, but yet has an intelli- 
gible Entity, we ſee à plain Neceſſity, that irs three 
Angles muſi be equal to two right ones; then do we know 
| the Truth of this univerſal Theorem, and not before: 
| alſo we underſtand, that every ſingular Triangle, ſo far 
| | as it is true, has this Property in it. Wherefore the 


Ny - 


Kynowledg of this and the like Traths is not _deriv'd 
from Singulars, nor do we arrive to them in way of 
Aſcent, from Singulars to Univerſals; but on the con- 
trary having firſt. found them in the Univerſals, we 
afterwards deſcending, apply them to Sipgelars.: ſo that 
our Knowledg here is not ter fngular Bodys, and 
* ſecondarily or -derivatively from them ; but in order 
of Nature before them, and Proleptical to them. 
j | Now theſe univerſe! Conceptions, ſome of which are 
| alſo abſtract, as of Life, Senſe,, Reaſon, Knowledg, 
i and the like; and many of 'em ate of ſuch things, 
| whole Singulars do not at all fall under Senſe, which 
therefore could never poſſibly be impreft upon us, from 
ſingular Bodys by local Motion: and again ſome of em 
are of ſuch, as tho theꝝ do belong to ſenſible and cop. 
poreal things; yet as their Accuracy cannot be reach'd 
ro by Senſe, o neither did they ever exiſt in that Mat- 
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chip 6. J tileiſmemfud. 5 
ter of this lower World, with which we are here en- 
compaſs'd; and therefore could not be ſtampd upon us 
from without :' as, for example; the Ideas of a perfect 
ſtraight Line and a plain Supei ties, or of an exact Tri- 
angle, Circle, Sphere, or Cube; no material thing here 
amongſt us being terminated, in fo freight Lines, but 
that even by Microſcopes there may be diſcover'd much 
Irregularity and Deformity in them; and very pro- 
bable it is, that there are no perfectly freight Lines, 
no ſuch Triangles," Circles, ' Spheres, or Cubes, as anſwer 
to the ExaQtnels of our Conceptions in any part of the 
whole material Univerſe, nor ever will be. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, they are not abſolute Non-entitys, 
ſince we can demonſtrate things concerning them, and 
tho they never were, not ill be yet are they poſſible to 
exiſt, ſince nothingican be conceiv'd, but what either 
1, or elſe is [poſſible to le.. Fhe human Mind therefore 
has a power of framing Ideas and Concept ions not only 
of what. aQtually ig, but alſo of chings- which never 
were, nor perhaps will be, inaſmuch as they are only 
poſſible to be. But when from out Coneeptions we con- 
clude of {ome things, that tho they are not, yet they 
are poſſible to be; ſince nothing that not can be-- poſſible 
to be, unleſs there be ſometliing actually in Being, which 
hath ſufficient Power to prod idee it; we do thereby im- 
plicitely luppoſe the Exiſtence of an Omniporent Being 
or God, which can ma l hagſoever is conte ivable, tho 
it yet be not, ta be; and accordingly, material Triangles, 
Circles, Spheres, Cubes, Cc. mathematically-exatt. 
Te Reſult af hat I have bern ſaying is this, that 
Mind and Cagit aliun, it having alſo aniverſal and 46- 
tract Ideas of the [intelligible 'Natares or Eſſences of 

things, ſome of which are ſuch, --whoſe Singalars do 
N 8 | hoe 
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not at all fall under Senſe; others tho they belong s 
Bodys, yet Senſe can never reach to em, nor were 
they ever in Matter. Moreover, ſince our Mind can 
conceive of things which no where 44a ei but 
are only poſſible ; and can have ſuch a demonfirative 
Science of univerſal Truths, as Senſe can never; aſcend. 
to. Therefore haman Knowledg and Underſtanding it 
ſelf is not the mere Image and Creature of fing, = 
Bodys only, and fo derivative or ecty pal ſrom them, 


and in order of Nature junior to them: but as it Were 


hovering aloft over the whole corporeal. Univerſe, it is 


a thing independent upon ſingular Bodys, or Proleptital 
to them, and in order of Nature before them. 


But . it will be ask'd, what Account can we 
then give of K ledg and Underſtanding, their Na- 
ture and Original? ſince there muſt be vorrdr, that 
which is intelligible, in order of Nature before w or 
Intellection. Certainly we can give no other than this, 
that the firſt original Kyowledg is that of a perfeſt Being, 
infinitely good and powerful, comprehending it ſelt, 
and the utmoſt Extent of its own: Fecundity and 
Power; that is, the Poſſibilitys of all things, their 


Ideas with their ſeveral relations to one another, and 
all neceſſary and immutable Truths. Here therefore 


is there a Kwowlede befor the World and alli ſenſible 
things, which was Ar and Patadigmatical to 
the ſame; of which one ꝓetſect ind and Kyowleag, 


all other imperfect Minds, as being deriv'd from it, 


have à certain Participation z whereby they are enabled 


to frame intelligible: Idea, not ouly of: whatever does 


actually exiſt, but alſo of ſuch things as never were nor 
will be; but are only paſible or Objects of Divine 
Power. Whereſore ſince it is certain, that even human 
Kyowledg and Under fanding it ſelf is not 3 ; 
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ſſion from ſenfible things and fagaler Bodys exiſti 
—— m feof the only e this Athe 
iſtick Argument, that Things made Kyowlede, and not 
K nowledg Things; it muſt conſequently have ſome 
other Original. Moreover, fince Knowledg and Under- 
ſtanding do include an Apprehenſion of things prolep. 
tical and antecedent to their Exiſtence ( 


0 the »d being 
able to frame Conceptions of all poſſible Entitys and 

Modifications) and therefore in their Nature do ainly 
ſuppoſe the actual Exiſtence of à perfect Being, which is 
infinitely fruitful and powerful, and could produce all 
things poſſeble or comeivable; the firſt original Knows 
leds or Mind, from which all other Knowables and 
Minds are deriv'd, being that of an abſolutely perfect 

and omnipotent Being, comprehending it ſelf, and the 
Extent of its own Power, or of its Communicability ; 
that is, the Ideas of all Poſſibilitys of things, that may 
be produC'd by it, together wirh their Relations to one 
another, and their neceſſary immutable Truths, accor- 

dingly as Wiſdom and Underſtanding ' are deſcrib'd to 
be * the Breath or Vapour, of the Power of God, and an 
Eflux or Emanation from the Glory 'of the Almighty, 4 
clear Mirror ot Looking Glaſs of bis ative Energy or 
Virtue, and the Image of his Goodneſs. I ſay, the Re- 
ſult of all is this, that-rhe Nature of Nowledg and 
Underſtanding is ſu far from being à ground of dif- 
proving a Deity, as the Atheiſts ignorantly pretend, 

that on the contrary-it affords us a firm Demonſtration 
of the Exiſtence of a God, or a pe enmipotent: Be- 

ing, comprehending it ſelf and the Exteert of its 'own 
Power, or alt Poſ#h:k#tys of things: A Mund before the 
World, and fenior to all things; no Ep bar Arche 
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514 The Rem and Philoſophy 4 | 
typal thing, which comprehended in it, as à kind. 
DE leual World * ee or 'p — 
cording to which this ſenſble World was made. 
And this may be further confirm'd ſrom What i; 
generally acknowledg'd, and indeed cannot reaſonably 
be deny'd by any, namely that there areeterne/ Truths, 
ſuch as. were never made and had no beginning, nor 
can ever be deſtroy d or ceaſe to be. Which Argument 
being alſo lighted on and clearly fer forth by a late iageni · 
ous Writer, I ſhall partly uſe his Words in propoungiag 
it here. Now that there are eternal Truths, is, I ſay, a 
thing undeniable ; as for example, in Logict, that che 
Caufe is always before the Effect ia order of Nature; in 
Phyſicks, that all local Motion is by Succeſſion; in M 
phyſicks, that nothing can be and not be at once; in 
Mathematicks, that the Diameter or Diagonial of 3 
Square is incommenſurable to the Sides, that thoſe 
Lines which are parallel to the ſame right. Tings are 
alſo parallel to each other, &. to which I might add 
many. moral Truths, there being things + erernaly 
Juſt, which were not made ſuch. at certain times by 
Law and arbitrary Command; but being ſuch in their 
own Nature immutably, were from Everigfh to 
Everlaſting, and (as it is ſaid of that eterna Word 
which comprehends all Truth) the ſame yeſterday, to 
day, and for ever. Now again, if there be eternal 
Truths, which were never made and could not but be, 
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* My. Norris in Metaphyſical Eſſay, among his Miſcellam at p. 182. who 
#here propoſes this Argument as his own; and ſo, 1 grant, it might very well 
be look'd on, as being the Reſult of his own Inquiry, arid becauſe no one elſe, ar 
he ſays, that he knew of, had induſtriouſly and profefſedly manag'd ir : tho 
it it certuin that ſome others, and particularly Dr. Cudworth p. 727, &c. of 
Int. Syſt. bad done this before him. — - 
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Chap. 6. ef | Atheiſm confuted. ._ IF: 
en muſt the Retiones rerum, the ſimple Reaſons of 
2 alſo, or their intelligible Natares as can out 
of which thoſe Truths are compounded, be of ne- 
ceſſity eternal likewiſe ; ſince it is certain, that there 
can be no Truth of the Object complex, without Trach 
of the Object ſimple, - This will appear undeniably to 
any one that attends to the Idea of objective Truth com- 
plex, which is nothing elſe but. certain Habitudes of 
Reſpects betwixt thing and thing, as. to Compoſition- 
or Diviſion, For how can there be any ſuch Habi- 
tudes or Relations, without the ſomple Eſſences them- 
ſelves, from which they reſult? As for inftance, how 
can any Mathematical Propoſition, ſuppoſe that of 
Euclid, that if two Circles touch one another inwardly, 
they have not the ſate common. Center, have this 
Habitude, unleſs there be two ſuch diſtin& pl E/- 
ſences, as Circle and Center? Theſe Habitudes can no 
more ſubſiſt by themſelves, than any other Relations 
can; they muſt have their ſimple Eſſences, as the other 
have their Subject and Term; upon the Poſition of 
which they immediately reſult. - If therefore there 
can be no Truth of the Objet# complex without Truth 
of the Object ſample, and there can be no Habitudes and 
Relations of Compoſition and Diviſion, without the 
ſimple Eſſences themſelves; it follows, that when- 
ſoever the one does exiſt, the other muſt exiſt alſo; 
and conſequently if the one be eternal, the other 
muſt be eternal alſo: and ſo to recur to the for- 
mer Inſtance, if it be a Propoſition of eternal 
- Truth; that if two Circles touch one another in- 
wardly, they. have not the ſame common Center, 
the two diſtinct ſimple Eſſences of Circle and Center, 
muſt be from Eternity alſo; and conſequently, as the 
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516 The Reaſon and Philoſophy + q505 
moſt diſcerning of the * Antients have acknowſedypy 

the ſimple Eſſences of things ate eternal aud img. 

table. If therefore there be erernal Inteligibles or Hs 

and eternal Truths, and neceſſary. Exiftence-Yo belons 

to them; then muſt there be an eternal Mind necef 

farily exiſting: ſince theſe. Truths and intelligible” Ef. 

ſences of things cannot poſſibly be any here but in 2 

Mind. For by the Eſſences of things, whien they.-are 

ſaid to be eternal, muſt not be meant theit very $yb. 

ſtances, as if every thing were. in ir ſelf eternal and un. 

: created ; or that God in Creation did only, as à modern 

Writer expreſſes it, Sartoris inſtar veſtire ＋. thr re- 

rum nova Exiſtentia, clothe the antecedent Eſſences of 

things with « nem Garment of Exiflemce : but oflly their 
Eſſe cognitum, their poſſeble and intelligible Natures! us 
they were Objects of infinite Power and -Underſtznding. 
before they were made. Accordingly there muſt be 4 
Mind ſenior to the World and all fenſible- things, and 
ſuch as at once comprehends in it the Ideas of all In- 
relligibles, their neceſſary: Sebe/es © or Habitudes and 
Relations to one another, and all their immutable 
Truths: A Mind which does not, as Ariſtotle writes of 
it, + ſometimes underſtand, and ſometimes not ander- 
ſtand; as if it were ſometimes awake and ſometimes 

aſleep, or like an Eye, ſometimes opea and fometimes - 

ſnut: but ſuch a Mind as is eſſentially 47 and Energy, 

and in which there is no Deſect. Such à Mind, I ay, 

there muſt needs be; foraſmuch as there are but two 
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conceivable'ways, how any thing may enlſt: either 
out of all Vnderſtanding and Mind, or within ſome 
Uaderſtanding and Mind. If therefore the ſimple 
Eſſences of things are eternal, but not Without all 


Miad, it remains that they muſt have an eternal Ex- 


iſtence in ſome Mind, or rather they are the ſame with 
that Mind it ſelf, conſider'd as variouſly exhibitive: or 
repreſentative, according to the ſeveral Modes of Tmi- 
tability or Participation; which, as I have before: de- 
clar'd, can be no other than the Mind of an mnipoten 


and infinitely erfelt Being, compreheading. it ſelf; and 


the Extent of its own Power, or how far it is com- 
municable, that is, all the Poffibslitys of things that may 
be made by it, and their reſpective Traths: Mind and 
Knowledg in the very nature of ic ſuppoſing the actual 
Exiſtence of an omnipotent or i»fivitely powerful Being, 
as its Intelligible, it being nothing but the Cotopre- 


henſion of the Extent of Infinite or Divine Power; and 


the meaſure of the ſame. But perhaps it may here be 
objected, that thoſe Habitudeg, hich we affirm to be 
eternal, are not attributed «bſolurely'ro the fe Efe 
ſences as actually exiſting, but only "byporbetitubly ; im- 
plying that whenſoever they ſhall exiſt, they ſhall br 
carry ſuch Relations to: one / another :- ſo that there is, 


you'll ſay, only an Hypothetical Connexion between the 


Subject and the Predicate, but oot ad abſolute; Palition 
of either. In anſwer to which, I fay -fitft} that 
theſe Habitudes are not, as is ſuppos du only by: 


way of Fhpotheſis, but abſolwtely attributed to the 


ſimple Eſſences as actually exiſting. For when I 111% 
for inſtance, that every Part of a Circle is <qually 
diſtant from the Center, this Propoſixſon 
hang in ſuſpener, then to be verify, When the 
things ſhall exiſt in N ature, but is at preſent a&«- 


ally. N 
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518 The Reaſmn and Philoſophy 1, 
| ally true, as true as it ever will or can be; nd 
il —_—y I may thence infer, - that the ching 
N themſelves already are. There is no neceſſity, I con. 
N feſs, that they ſhould exiſt in Nature, which is all 
i} the Objection proves; but exiſt they muſt, becauſe 
il of Nothing there can be no Aﬀettions. But ſecondly, 
| ſuppoſe I grant what the Objector would haye, 
1 that theſe Habitudes are not abſolutely attributed te 
i the ſimple Eſſences, but only by way of Fhpotheſs; 
5 yet do I not ſee what he can gain by this Con- 
i ceſſion. For thus much at leaft is attributed to 
Fi the ſimple Eſſences at preſent, that whenſoever they 
[1 ſhall exiſt, ſuch and ſuch Habitudes will attend 
N dem. I ſay thus much is attributed 'a#aally, and 

at preſent: but now how can any thing be ſaid of 


that which is at:? Wherefore there is another. 
way of. exiſting, beſides that in rerum Naturs ; 
namely, in the Mundus Archetype, or the Ideal 
World, where all the Rationes rerum, or ſimple Eſ. 
ſences of things, whereof there are ſtanding ag 

immutable Afﬀirmetions and Wegations, have an; eter- 

nal and immutable Exiſtence, before ever they enter 
upon the Stage of Nre .. 

Thus I have now not only fully anſwer'd and 
confuted all the 'Atheiftick Pretences againſt the 
les of God, tending to 1 his Exiſfence; 
bur alſo occaſionally propos d ſeveral ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial Arguments for a Deity : as, that all ſac- 
ea ve Beings, the World, Motion, and Time, are in 
their on nature abſolutely uncapable of an Aste · 
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Chap. 6. | of Atheiſm confuted. 519 
Eternity, and therefore there muſt of neceſſity be 
ſomething elſe of a permanent Duration, that was 
eternal and without beginning ; that no Atheiſt, 
according to bis Principles, can ' poſſibly give an 
account of the Original of his own Soal and Mind; 
that the Phænomenon of - Motion cannot be ſoly'd 
without an incorporeal Principle preſiding over 
the Whole; that the artificral,. regular, and orderly 
Frame, together with the Harmony of the Whole, 
do demonſtrate ani ander ſſanding and intending Cauſe 
of the World, that order'd things for Ezds. and 
Good: Belides, that there are: ſeveral other Pha. 
nomena, both ordinary and extraordinary, which 4. 
theiſts being no way able to ſolve, are forc'd to 
deny. And in ſhort, from that very Idea of God, 
which is objected againſt by the Atheiſt, . I have 
prov'd his Exiftence ; as alſo: from. the Certainty of 
eternal Truths, Ry de es A + 
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CHAP. VII. 


4 Confuration of the Second Capital Objeffion of 
the Atheiſt againſt Omnipotence and Doi 
Creation ; That Nothing, % any Power what- 
ſoe ver, can be made out of Nothing. | 5 


WF Come now to the Achilles, or pretended iapin⸗ 
cible Objection of the Atheiſt, who tells us in the 
next place ad Hominem, that by God we underſtand a 
Creator of ſome real Entity or other out of Nothing : 
But, ſays he, it is an undoubted Principle of 5 
and Philoſophy, an undeniable common Nation, that 
Nothing can be made out of Nothing; and conſequently, 
as there can be no ſuch Creative Power as this, fo can 
there be no God. In anſwer to which I ſhall endea- 
vour to perform theſe three things: Firſt, 1 ſhall 
ſhew, that in ſome ſenſes, this is indeed an unqueſtiona- 
ble Trat and common Notion,” that Nothing can rome 
from Nothing. But ſecondly, I ſhall make it evident, 
that in the ſenſe of theſe Atheiſtick Objectors it is ab- 
ſolutely falſe, and conſequently that Omnipotence and a 
Divine Creation can be no way impugn'd from this Prin- 
. ciplewhen rightly underſtood. Thirdly and laſtly, E ſhall 
prove, that as from this Principle or common Notion, No- 
thing ont of Nothing,there can be no Execution at all done 
againſt Theiſm or a Divine Creation ; ſo from the very 
ſame, rightly underſtood, the Impoſſibility of all A- 
theiſm may be demogſtratively prov'd, in bringing 
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ſomething out of nothing in an impoſſible ſenſe; and 
on t'other hand, the Exiſtence of a God may be e- 
vinc'd. YO 
Firſt then I ſay, that this Axiom muſt be acknow-- 
ledg'dto be undeniably true, that Nothing can poſſibly 
be made out of Nothing, or come from Nothing, in 
that Nothing, which was not, could ever bring it * ſelf into 
Being, or efficiently produce it ſelf, or that Nothing can 
poſſibly be made without an efficient Cauſe : and thus was 
it frequently underſtood by divers of the. Antients, and 
particularly by Cicero. | — 
Secondly I ſay, that Nothing, which ma not, could 
be produc'd or brought into Being by- any: other efficient 
Cavſe, than ſuch as hath at leaſt equal Perfection in it, 
and a ſufficient active or productiue Power. For if any 
thing were made by that which has not equal Perfection, 
then muſt ſo much of the Efe# as tranſcends the Cauſe, 
be indeed made without a Cauſe (ſince nothing can give 
that which it has not) or be caus'd by it fel or by 
Nothing. Again, to 7 * thing to be produc'd 
by that which has no ſu i 


fficient productive Power, is 
really to ſuppoſe it alſo to be produc'd from it ſelf, 
without a Cauſe, or from Nothing : and hitherto is 
the Axiom verify'd in reſpect of the Efficient Cauſe. 

Thirdly, I fay in reſpe& of the material Cauſe, that 
Nothing which is materially made out of things pre-exiſting, 
44 ſome are, can have any other real Entity, than what 
was either before contain d in, or reſulteth fram the things 
themſelves ſo modify'd ; or that there can be no nem Entitys. 
or Subſtances, naturally generated out of Matter: and 
therefore that all natural Generations are really nothing 
elſe but Mixtures, or new Modifications of things prz- 
exiſting. And this was that very thing, and no other, 
which the antient Phy ſiologers meant (however I am 
| Xxx a not 
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not ignorant that the generality of * modern Writer, 
have interpreted their meaning quite another wa 

when, as Ariſtotle tells us, they ſo much inſiſted ups; 
this Principle, that I it was impoſſible that any real Ex. 
tity ſbould be naturally made or generated out of nothing, 
or, as it is alſo otherwiſe exprels'd, || that no real Ex. 
rity was either generated or corrupted : that is, that in 
natural Generations, Corruptions, and Alterations, 
where God is not conceiv'd miraculouſly to interpoſe, 
there is no Creation of any new Subſtance or rea] 
Entity out of nothing, nor Annihilation or Deſtruc- 
tion of any into Nothing. Whence on one hand, 4. 
naxagoras being not able to conceive otherwiſe of the 
Forms and Qualitys of Bodys, than that they are you 
Entitys diſtinct from the Subſtance of Mazrer or its 
Modifications, concluded that therefore. in Generations, 
Corruptions, and Alterations, theſe were not created 
out of Nothing, and annihilated or reduc'd into Wo- 
thing; but that every thing was naturally made ** gyt 
of pre-exiſtent and inexiſtent things, and conſequently 
that there were in all things diſſimilar Atoms and Par- 
ticles of every kind, tho by reaſon of their Parvitude 
inſenſible to us, and every thing ſeem'd to be only 
that which was moſt predominant and conſpicuous in 
it: as namely, that Bone was made out of boyy Aroms, 
Fleſh out of fleſby, &c. and Nothing out of Nothing, 
but every thing out of pre-exiſient ſimilar Atoms. On 
t'other hand, the Italict or Pythagoricks, as well be- 
fore 4Anexagores as after him (with whom alſo thus 
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far concur'd Leveippus, Democritms, and Epicurw, thoſe 
Atheizers of the Italic Philoſophy) did with much bet - 
ter reaſon conclude, from the fame fundamental Prin- 
ciple, that ſince the Forms and Qualitys of Body were 
unqueſtionably generated and corrupted, they were 
therefore no Entitys really diſtinct from the Subſtance of 
Matter or its Modifications : but only different Diſpo- 
ſtions or Modifications of the inſenſible Parts thereof, 
cauſing in us different Phantaſms, and this was the firſt 
Original of the difimilar Atomology, Again, thoſe of 
this way that were Theiſts, made this other uſe of the 
aforeſaid Principle: that ſince the Souls of Animals, 
eſpecially human, are unqueſtionably Extitys really dif- 
tint from Matter and all its Modifications (no Mag- 
nitudes, Figures, Sites and Motions .being ever able 
to beget Cogit ation or e much leſs a power 
of underſtanding eternal Truths) that therefore theſe 
could not be generated out of Matter, nor Corrupted 
apain intoit: for if human Souls were generated our 
of Matter, then muſt ſome real Entity be muteriall 
produc'd out of Nothing (there being nothing of Life 
or Cogitation in Matter) which is a thing abſolutely 
impoſſible. Wherefore theſe Philoſphers did not hold 
that Souls are generated out of Matter, but * having 
been made by the immediate Hand of God and pre- 
exiſted, they were inſinuated and introduc'd. into Body: 
in Generations. T ſay, having pre · exiſted, becauſe 
they thought it incongruous that Souls, which are in 
order of Nature ſenior to Bodys, ſhould in order of 
Time be junior to them; as alſo not reaſonable, that 
Divine Creation being as it were proſtituted, ſhould 
without end perpetually attend and wait upon na- 
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tural Generations, and be intermingl'd with 'em & 

\ Thus far I have repreſented thoſe Senſes, wherein it 
is impoſſible, that any thing ſhould be made out of 
Nothing or come from Nothing; all which may be re. 
duc'd to this general one, that Nothing can be made out 
of Nothing cauſally ; or that Nothing cannot cauſe any 
thing either efficiently or materially. Which, as it is un- 
deniably true, ſo is it like wiſe ſo far from making any 
thing againſt a Divine Creation or the Exiſtence of a 
God, that the ſame may be demonſtratively proy'd and 
evinc'd from it, as ſhall be ſhe wn hereafter. But next 
I come to mention the Senſe of the Democritick and Ei. 
curean Atheiſts, and to ſhew in what way they propoſe 


it as an Argument againſt the Exiſtence of a God. Now 


the making of Something out of Nothing is not taken 
cauſally by them, but only ſo as to ſignify the Terminus 4 
quo, or Term from which they are made, to wit, an ante- 
cedent Non-exiſtence ; and then the meaning of this 
Propoſition, that Nothing can poſſibly be made out of 
Nothing, will be this: That Nothing which once was. 
not, could by evy Power whatſoever be afterwards 
brought into Being. In anſwer whereunto, I ſhall per- 
form theſe two things: Firſt, I ſhall make it appear, 
that Nothing out of Nothing, taken in this ſenſe, is ſo 
far from being a common Notion, that it is not at all 
true. And ſecondly I ſhall prove, that if it were true, 
yet would it of the two make more againſt Atheiſm 
than it does againſt Thezſm, and therefore ought by no 
means to be us d by Atheiſts, as an Argument againſt a 
Dei y. | | 
Fil then, it is unqueſtionably certain, that this 
cannot be univerſally true, that Nothing, which once 


* See more of this in Cudwortti r True Int. Syſt. 2. 244, 74. 
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was not, could poſſibly be made, or brought out of 
Non. exiſtence into Being; becauſe if it were, then 
could there be no ſuch thing as mating or cauſing at all; 
no Action or Motion, and conſequently no- Generation 
or Mutation in the corporeal Univerſe : but the whole 
World would be like a ſtiff adamantine Rock ; and 
this would doubtleſs be a better Argument againſt Mo- 
tion, than any of Zexo's. But we have all of us ex- 

perience within our ſelves of a power of producing 
new Cogitations in our Minds, new intellectual and 
moral Habits, as alſo new local Motion in our Bodys, or at 
leaſt new Determinations of em, and of cauſing thereby 
new Modifications in Bodys without us. And therefore 
are the Atheiſts forc'd to reſtrain the ſenſe of this Pro- 
polition to ſubſtantial things only; fo that tho there 
may be new Accidents and Modifications produc'd out 
of Nothing, yet there can be no new Subſtances made; 
however they be not able in the mean time to give any 
reaſon why one of thoſe ſhould be in ic ſelf more im- 
poſſible than the other, or why no Sab ſtancs ſhould. be 
matable. But however, that ſome arte ſo ſtagger'd with 
the 1 plauſibility of this Argument, 1s chiefly. 
upon theſe following accounts: firſt, by reaſon of the 
Confuſion of their own Conceptions; for becauſe it is 
certain, that Nothing can poſſibly be made out of nothing: 
in one ſenſe, to wit cauſally, they not diſtinguiſhing 
Senſes, nor being aware of the Equivocation, which 
is in this, ig vu dic, out of Nothing, do inadvertently 
give their Aſſent to thoſe words in a wrong ſenſe, that 
no Subſtance, ſuch as Matter is, could poſſibly be 
brought out of Non- exiſtence into Being, Secondly, 
by reaſon of their unskilful arguing from artificial 
things; when becauſe nothing can be artificially made, 
but out of pre-exiſting Matter, as namely a Houſe or 
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a Garmont, and the like, there being nothing done in 
the Production of theſe things, but only a new Mo- 
dification of what before ſubſtentially was, they over. 
haſtily conclude, that no Power whatſoever could pro- 
duce any thing otherwiſe, than out of pre-exi ing 
Matter, and that Matter it ſelf therefore could not 
poſſibly be made. In which Conceit they are again 
further confirm'd from hence; becauſe the old Phyſio- 
logers maintain'd the ſame thing concerning natural 
Generations likewiſe, that nothing was in them pro- 
duc'd & d di, out of Nothing neither; or that there 
was no new Subſtance or Entity made in them, really 
diſtinc from the pre-exiſtent Matter and its Modiſca. 
tions, they unwarily extending this beyond the Bounds , 
of Phyſicks into Metaplyſicts, and unduly meaſuring or 
limiting infinite Power accordingly. Laſtly, becauſe 
it is undeniably certain, concerning our ſelves and all 
imperfeft created Beings, that none of theſe can create 
any new Subſtance, which was not before, therefore 
ſome men are apt to meaſure all things by their own 
Scantling, and to ſuppoſe it univerſally impoſſible, ace - 
cording to human Reaſon, for any Power whatſoever 
thus to create: whence it follows, that Theology muſt 
in this ſenſe be acknowledg'd to be contradictious to 
the Principles of natural Light and Underſtanding. 
But as to this I ſay, that ſince ie is certain that imperfec 
created Beings can themſelves produce ſome things out 
of Nothing prz-exifting, as nem Cogitations, new local 
Motions, ' new Modifications and Transformations of 
things corporeal, it is very-reafonable to think, that an 
abſolutely perfect Being could do ſomething more, that 
is, create new Subſtances out of nothing, or give them 
their whole Being. And it may well be conceiv'd to be 
as caly for God or an omnipotent Being to make a 
* whole 
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whole World, Matter and all if * diſav, out of Norbings 

as it is for us to create a Thonght or to move * Finger, 

or for the Sun to ſend out Rays, or a Candle Light, 

or laſtly for an opacous Body to produce the Image of 

it ſelf in Glaſſes or Water, or to projet a Shadow; all 

theſe imperfect things being but the Energys, Rays, 

Images, or Shadows of the Deity. For a Subſtance, 

which once was not, to be made by God or a Being in- 

finitely perfect, is not for it to be made out of Wo- 

thing in the impoſſible ſenſe, it coming from: Him who 

is All; who has not only infinitely greater Perfection, 

but alſo a ſufficient active Power to produce the ſame, 

it being ſubſtantially emanative. It is true indeed, that 

infinite Power it ſelf cannot do things in their own 

nature impoſſible ; and therefore this is the only thing 

which the Atheiſts have to prove, that it is in it {elf abſo- 

lutely impoſſible for a Subſtagce, tho not for an Accident⸗or 

Modification, to be produc'd out of Nox-exiſtence into 

Being; in order to which, they muſt ſhew it implies a 

ContradiQtion : but this will they in vain endeavour to 

attempt, becauſe tho it be contradictious for a thing to be 

and not be at the ſame time, yet is there no manner of 

Contradiction in this, for any imperfei# contingent Be- 

ing, which before was not, afterwards to be. Where- 

fore this being in it ſelf no way impoſſible, muſt be 

acknowledg'd to be a due Object of inn, Power, or 

that which may be done by fer. omnipotent, exiſtent 

Being. To this I add, that if Nothing could be made 

ik dx blau, out of Nothing, in this latter ſenſe, that is, 

Nothing, which before was not, afterwards brought 

into Being ; then muſt the reaſon hereof be, becauſe no 

Sabſtance or real Entity can be caus'd by any other $#6- 

ſtance, ſo as to receive and derive its whole Being from 

it; and conſequently whatſoever Subſtance or real En- 
= - | _ tity 
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528 The Reaſon and Philoſophy ß 
tity is in the whole World was not only from Fterni 
and without beginning, but alſo exiſted of it ſelf aq. 
ceſſarily and independently upon any thing elſe. But 
firſt, I ſay, it has been already declar'd, that it is re. 
pugnant to the human Facultys, that any temporary ſur- 
ceſſtve Being whatſoever, or that Time it ſelf ſhould be 
eternal and without beginning; becauſe upon that 
Hypotheſis there would have been an Infinity of Time 
paſt, and if ſo, then would there of neceſſity have 


been Time peſt, which was never preſent . But to make 


every ſubſtantial thing not only to have exiſted from 
Eternity and without beginning, as even ſome miſtaken 
Theiſts have done, but alſo to have exiſted independent- 
ly upon any thing elſe as its Original or Cauſe, and 
therefore of it ſelf neceſſarily ; this, I ſay, is it (elf 
to make Somethiog come from Nothing in the impoſſi- 
ble ſenſe, that is, cauſally. For, as when ſome Atheiſts 
affirm, that Nothing could ever move it ſelf, and yet 
ſuppoſe there has been Motion from all Eternity, they 
plainly make this Motion, however ſappos'd to be 
eternal, to come from Nothing in the impoſſible ſenſe : 
ſo in like manner they who ſuppoſe things to have ex- 
iſted of themſelves neceſſarilßj, which have no Self- 
exiſtence or neceſſary Exiſtence contain'd in their Nature, 
which nothing but a perfect Being has, do make this 
neceſſary Exiſtence of ſuch things to come from No- 
thing. Wherefore, tho it be certain that Something 
did exiſt of it ſelf neceſſarily and from all Eternity, 


namely a perſect Being, whoſe neceſſary Exiſtence is 


therefore not from Nothing, becauſe eſſentially included 


in its own Nature; yet withal is it certain that there 
can be but one ſuch thing: zeceſity of Exiſtence being 


—— 
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narural and eſſential to no more: But as for all other 
things, Which are in tbeir on nature contragently 
poſible to be or not to be, Reaſon pronounces of em, 
that they could not exiſt; of themſelves neceſſariiy, but 
were caudꝰ d by ſometh ing elſe, and deriv d their Ori- 
ginal from that ons -4bſolntely perfect and neceſſarily ex- 
ent Being. „ le ei ne een 
Laſtly, I ſhall diſprove the Truth of this. Aſſertion, 
that whatſoever ſubſtantially and really it, did exiſt of it 
ſelf from all Eternity anmade, after this manner: be- 
cauſe it would follow from thence, that not only Mac- 
ter and unqualify'd Atoms, as the :Democritick Atheiſts 
ſuppoſe, bur likewiſe Souls, eſpecially human, muſt 
needs have exilted of themſelves too, from Eternity 
unmade. For, as no mag can be be ſo ſottiſh, as to 
conceive himſelf; or that which: thinketh id him, his 
own Soul or Mind and Perſonality, to be no ral Entity, 
whilſt every Clod of Earth is ſuch; ſa is it certain, 
that Mind can never be generated out of dead and 
{calleſs Matter or Bady, nor reſult as a; Modification 
thereof, out of. Mag nitudes, Figures, Sites, and Mo- 
tions, and therefore muſt meeds bea thing really diſtinct 
from it, or Subſtance. incorporeal: the Democritick A- 
theiſts beiag, here groſly deceivꝰ d in thinkiag, that be- 
caule Forms and: Qualitùs of Bodys may be reſolv'd into 
thoſe : foremeatian'd , Elements of Matter, and conſe- 
quently, concluded to be no Entitys really diſtinct from 
the Subſtance thereof, but only different Modiffcations ol 
the ſame, that therefore the like may be ſaid of Souls too, 
the rational not æxcepted. Wherefore if no Subſtance ot 
real Entity could evet be brought out of Now-exiſtence. 
into Being, or be caus'd by any thing elſe; then muſt. 
all human Souls and Perſonalitys, as well as Matter and 
Atoms, have exiſted not Wy from Ezerncy, but alſo 
| yy 7 
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they are, did not only 


polſibly be genere ted out of it) did not all exiſt from 
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themſelves independently upon any other thiag. 50 
* Atheiſts are — from this Eternity of * 
man Souls, that they will by no means admit of their 
Poſt-exiſtence or Immortality; they nding, that 
if any living under tending Being ſhould prove immer. 
tal, they could not ſufficiently ſecure themſtloes zpaing 
the poſſibility and danger of a God. Indeed ſome 
Theiſts have aſſerted net only the Prevexiſitncey.but 
alſothe Eternity of all human Minds; as Cicero more 
than once does: but notwithſtanding none of em ever 
maintain'd, that human Minds and their diſtinc per. 
fonalitys were thus all of themſelves independently upon 
any thing as their Cauſe and Original. And, as it Was 
before prov'd, from the nature of Kyowlede and Under 
ſtanding (it 8 Paſſibilitys of all things 
and therefore ſuppoſing infinite Power) that there ca0 
be but one Mind'or underſtanding Being ſelf-exiſtenr, 
all other Minds partaking of that one Mind; 1d is it 
hardly poſſible for any one in good earneſt to entertain 
ſuch a Conceit as this, that his-ow particular Soul, 
Mind, and Perſonality, and for the ſame reaſon all hu- 
man Soulr, tho ſubject to ſuch Laws of Fate as now: 
præ- exiſt before their reſpective 
Bodys, and were from all Eternity; but alſo exited of 
themſelves neceſſariiy and independently upon any th 
elſe. Wherefore if human Souls, Minde, and Perſe 
nalitys being unqueſtionably ſabſtastiul things,” and re- 
ally diſtindꝭ from Matter (which therefore could not 


Breroity of themſelves, | neceſſarily, and ' independunth; 
it is certain that they mult derive their: whole Being 
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from the Deity, or be created if fe, out of No- 
thing or Non-exiſtence by it. And if human Souls 
were unqueſtionably thus created, it cannot reaſonably 
de doubted, but that Matter or Body it ſelf was created 
likewiſe out of Nothing, or caus d by the Deity: for- 


Beidg, but any 
that Not hing gauld be made isbn «i Cauſe, Nor did 
they here mean by Cauſe the mwerial only, as if N- 
thing could poffibly be made but out of nein 
Matter; ſceigg Epicuras is tax d by Cigero ſor this piece 
of Singularitx, at imtroducing his third Motion of 
Atoms, which he terms Clinamen. nj,ẽ,ũj *, an 
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Nec cum hæc ita fint;. eſt.cauſa cur Epjcurus Fatum extimeſogr, Ic ab 
Atomis petat Przfidium, .caſque.de vid deducar ; & uno tempore ſulcipiar 
res duas inenodabiles;; unam ut fine-cauſa fir aliquid, ex quo exiſſet m 
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10 Nibilo-guippiam fat ;_ quod nec ipl neq-ouiquam Phylics 
j de Fat. | * 
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Truth of this Maxim, yet do they in effect hold, that 


44. e Matter; but either out of Nothing," they 


yet out of 


- * See Cadworth's Int. Syſt. p. 750, 75. 
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of Nothing,” or without an efficient Canſe;\ as fände 
ee 10 was to the Atomick 3 this by 
from Nothiag ; however they would not expreſiy own 
it, for fear of contradicting this Principle, which they 
and all Naturaliſts allow'd of, that Nothing toni tome 
from Nothing. And here itis obſervable 2 nt whereas 
the Atheiſts are inconſiſtent with themſelves; in tha 
tho in words they abſolutely and univerſally aſſert the 


5 8 1 wah — 


Something is ſfrom Nothing even without a Canſe: the 
Theiſts, I ſay, on the contrary do maintain that this, 
tho not without a Cauſe, nor indeed by any ordinary, 

et by an extraordinary Cauſe or infinite Power, may 
La dens For it is Certain, that not only * Plato, but 
all choſe other Pagan Philoſophers too, who afferted 
the 2828 and Immortality of human Souls, eould 
not poſſibly conceive em to have been made out of 


ing not eternal, but having a zewxeſs of Being (is 
Plato himſelf ſeem d to ſuppoſe) or elſe, if they were 
conceiv'd by 'em to be eternal, which was the Opinion 
of moſt of the junior Platoxiſts, yet were they at once 
held to have deriv'd their whole S#bfexce from "the 
Deity, and always todepend upon it, as" eternal 'Lizht 
would depend upon an eternal dn. Only Pluterchand 
his Followers are here to be excepted, who would fei- 
ther have Souls to be made out of Norhing by God, not 
| of corporral Matter pre-exiſting," they being 
themſelves incorpores! ; but out of a ſtrange mix- 
ture of the Subſtance of God himſelf with the Sub- 


Nance of a certain diſorderly Soul /eff.exiftent and ur- 
created, as I have 


* 
* 


before obſer d. But that the genu- 
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:ne Platoniſts univerſally ſuppos'd, that one Subſtince 
might be caus d by another, and detive its whole Being 

from it, is evident from hence, becauſe their ſecond 
Divine Hypoſtaſis or Subſtance, tho eternal, was, accor- 
ding to them, deriv'd from or begotten by their firſt, 
and their third Hypoſtaſfis or Subſtance was produc'd both 

from the firſ# and ſecond ; and other inferior Orbs of 
Being, as the particular Souls of Dzmons and Mea, 

from that whole Trinity of Divine 
curring. And as for Matter ot Body it ſelf, it is certain 
alſo that Plotinu, Porphyriu,  Jamblithus, "Hierocles, 


Proclus, and other Platoniſts exprefly deny d it to have 


been «ywrſor, wnmade or ſelf exiſtent, and conceid d 
it to have deriv'd its whole Being from the Deity, 
which accordingly is ſtibd by Pracla, * the ineſfable 
Cauſe of Mater. In like "manner have we already 
ſhew'd, that according to the Chaldaick Oracles, Mat. 
ter it ſelf was alſo caus'd or produc'd by the Deity; 
to which purpoſe is this Sentence ed by Prochu - 
+ from whence, that is, from the Deity, _ «bundantly 
ſprings forth the Generation of the 'multiform Matter. 
Thus Hieroeles in Photize affirms of Plato, || that he 

God out of no 


held the World ts: have been produc'd by 


præ- exiſteni 


Doctrine, as is ſuppos q, with other things from the 
old Egyptian Fheologers, among whom ' Her mes: and 
the reſt held Matter not to be '/clfeexiftenr,' amade, or 
underivd from the Deity, but to have been caws'd by it. 
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Matter. Much the ſame is. affirm'd of 
him by Proclus, and alſo of Orphews, he deriving this 
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534 | The Reaſon and Philoſophy TENT ©. 
It is true indeed, that many of theſe ae al. 
ſerted Matter, Seuls, and the whole World to have 


nlequent, 


been eternal or, without beginning, and con 
ly not created if: de in that ſtricter ſcaſe, thats, 
out of an antecedent Non-exiſtence ia Time... New 
withſtanding which, they ſuppay'd *emto have fecit 
their whole Being from the Deity, and 10 have de. 
pended: on it every; jot as much, as if having ogeg 
not been, they cee tds been made by it. For 
certainly that which, gives to any Subſtance its Whole 
Being, tho from Eternity, fo that it never ws: not. 
the ſame upon ſuppoſition that it once had at Been 
could unqueſtionably have produc'd it out of Nothing, 


or an antecedent Non-exifence. 


. hare now ſufficiently difprov'd the Truch. of that 
Aſſertion, that, Nothing could be made ant vf Nothing, 


which before was not, could. afterwerds be poſſibly made 
to be; tho. this muſt not be extended ſo ſar as to acc 
dentel things and Modifications, but-reſtrain'd and D 
fig'd only to Sub/tantials. . IL.ſhall in the next place 
make it appesc, that were this, Aſſertiĩon itue, that 
Subitance Or res! Entity, which pace wu, could be 
caus d or produc, yet would. it notwithſtanding df 
the two more impugu Aitieiſm' than Theiſm ; foraſ- 
much as the {Atheiſts do really bring more out of 
Nothing or Now exiftexce than the Theiſts da; in that, 
as * Plato and. dri#ople repreſent their Opinion, .they. 
generate and corrupt 1c Entitys and ſubſtantial things, 
and produce em out of Nothing or Non-exiftence, and 
reduce em to Worbing aguin; they making all things 
whatſoever, the bare SubZ#ence of only ex- 
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cepted, (which to them is either tio determiuate thing · 
or elſe nothing but mere Bulk, or reſiſting and diviſibſe 
Magnitude) to come out of Vothing, and to go to 
Nothing. And thus it is plain, that either there is no 
real Entity in the whole world heſides the bare Sub- 
ſtance of Matter, that is, beſides divifible and ſeparable 
Exrenſion or reſiſting Magaitade; and conſequently 

Life and Cogitation,” Senſe and Conſciouſneſs, "Reaſon 

and Under landing, all our own Mings and Pre fon alitys, 

are no real Entirys ; or elſe that there are, accoiding 10 
the Atheiſtick Hypothefis, real Earir pe pre doe d Ge ; 

of Nothing,” and reduC'd to Norhing again.” Todes 

the Hy lozoick Atheiſts being ſomewhar ſenſible of this 
Inconvenience of making all Life and *'Onderſtanding- 

out of Nothing, and that there muſt of 'nerlfiry'*be 
ſome fundamental Life and" Perception, which is not 
accidental but ſab ftantial, and which Was never gene 
rated and cannot be corripted, have therefore attributed 
a kind of Life and Perception to all Matter s ſueh. 
Notwithſtanding which, even theſe alſo,” forafmniveh 

as they deny to Matter animal Senſe and Conſtiouftieſs, 

do ſuppoſe all animal Life or Sen? and conſcious Under- 
Jtanding to be generated and corrupred, produc'd out 
of Nothing, and reduc'd to Nothing again. Neither 
can Life, ' Cogitation, and Underanding be reckon'd 
amongſt the Modes of Matter, that is, of Menue or 
diviſible and antipos Extenon, ſinee they may be 
conceiv'd without the ſame * whereas 'Modey cannot 
be conceiv'd' withoug their Subſtance. - Standing, Sit- 
ting, and Walking cannot be conceiv'd without i Body; 
and that fitly organiz'd too, andtherefore ate they no- 
thing but different Modes of ſuch a Body. When that 

human Body which before ſtood, does afterwards ft 
or walk, no man can think that here is a mireeulow 
| Peroduction 
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Production of any new real Entity out of Notbings 1 
when the ſame, Matter which was {quare ar chte! iz 
made ſpherical or cylindrical. But when there: 45 Life 
and Vader ſt andigg, which was. not before, then us 
there ber e new real Entity groduc d, But 
the Democriticł and Epicurean Atheists themſclves, ac. 
cording, to the Tencur of the Aromick Phyſiology, do 
acknowledg no other Modes of Matter or Body, buy 
only. more or leſs Magnitude of Parts, Figure, Site, 
Motion or Reſt, . And upon this very account do h 
explode Qualitys,; conſidet'd as 'Entitys really Ai 
from theſe Modes 3. becauſe in the Generation and Alte- 
ration of em, thete would be real Entitys made out of 
Mot hing or without 2 Cauſe: e they refolve 
the fe Bui into Mechaniſm and Fancy. Bur, Life, 
 Cogitation,' and Under/tepding are things, which hate 
more real,Entity in them, and cag n way be ſol 
by Mechaniſmand Hane); wherefore pndoubredly they 
are no Modes of Matter or Body, but Actribu;es of 
anothef kind, of Subſtance, #ncorpores!.: All, coguarive 
Brings, eſpecially human Sauls and Perſonalirysy'are 


uaqueſtionably. ſubſtantial, things; and yer do the) As 
dcs „FF wut . 
| Nothing or Now exiſſencey. and reduce. em to Nothing 
again. In ſhort, then we find, that theſe very Abe 
, Who contend againſt 1 that Nothing can-be 
de out of Nothing, doxhemlelyes.bring all things ct 
of Nothing\ or Nome<xiſlence, and perpetually reduce 
em to Nothing again; accordiog to whoſe: Principles, 
| as there was ance no Life, no Underſtanding at all in the 
 Vaiverke, . ſo may there be none again. They who 
deny à God, becauſe there can be no qegive Power 


belepgiag 30 any thing, do themſelves not withſtanding 
attribute 0 Matter, tho a. mere paſſeve,. flaggifh,. and 


ana ip: 
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Chap. . & Acheſſin eodſal l, 3, 
native thing, a creaivs Fomer of things ſubſtantial, 
as — of — Souls and Perſondlitys out of N 
thing. And thus is that formidable. Argument of the 
Atheiſts, that there can be no God, becauſe | Nothing 
tan be made out of Nothing, not oaly prov's to be falſe, 
but alſo retorted upon theſe Atheiſts themſelves, they 
bringing all chiags beſides ſenſleſs 
ter out of Nothing 
I (hall now in 


ly Subſtences, 
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Eirſt then, when they | 
Subſtance, and all things elſe whatſoever to be mage 
out of that alone, they hereby plainly fuppoſe- alt 


things to be made without an efficient Cauſe ; -which is _ 


to bring em out of Nothing in an impoſſible ſenſe. 
Por tho it be not true, that nothing can be made but 
out of precexiftent Matter, and conſequently that God 

being ſuppos'd to exiſt, could do no more than à Car. 
penter or Tay lor does; I ſay, tho it be not univer- 
ally true, that every thing which is made muſt geeds 
have a material Cas, ſo that the Quaternio' of Cauſes 
in Logic is not to be exteaded to all things 'cauy4 
whatſoever; yet is it certain, that nothing, which onet 
was not, could poſſibly be made without an efficient 
Cauſe: Wherefore if: there be any thing made, which 
was not before, there muſt of neceflity, beſides Matter, 
be ſome other Subſtance exiſting, as the efficient Caiſe 
thereof; foraſmuch as Matter alone could not make 
any thing: as Marble cannot make a Statue, nor Tim. 
ber and Stones a Houſe, nor Cloth a Garment. To 


which it may de added, that whereas the Democritich 


and Epicurcan Atheiſts do admit of no other efficient 
Cauſality in Nature than dr, Motion, and allow to 


Matter or Body, their only Subſtence,- no ſelf-moving 
Power; they hereby make all the Motion which is in the 


world to be without a Cauſe, and from Nothing; Acti- 
on to be without any Sus jet or 
enty of all things without an Efficient. 


2 1 : of 


la the next place, ſhould we be ſo liberal as to grant 
the Atomick-Atheiſts Motion without à Cauſe, or per- 
mit Serato and the Fhlozoich Atheiſts to attribute to 
Murter a ſelf moving Power; yet do we ſtill affirm, 
that this Master and Mot ien both together could not 
was not 

before: 


poſſibly produce any new real Entity, which 


affirm Matter to be the only | 


Agent, and the Efe. 


Chap. 7. of "Mtheiſme conſuted. 539 
before: Matter as ſuch efficiently cauſing Woti . 
add Motion only ehanging the "Modifications of Matter, 
as Figure, Place, Site, and Diſpoſition of Parts. 


Wherefore if Matter as ſuch have no animal 'Senſe and 


conſcious Underſtanding. eſſentially belongiag” to it, 
which no Atheiſts, as yet, have had the Impudence to 
aſſert ; then can no Motion or Modification of Muster, 
no Contexture of Atoms, poſſibly beget Senſe and 
Under ſtanding, Soul and Mind; becauſe this would be 
to bring Some out of Nothing in the impoſſible 
ſenſe, or to ſuppoſe Something to be made by it ſelf; 
without a Cauſe. 1 This was the very Doctrine, as we 
have before 1otimated, of the moſt: antient Atomick 
Phyliologers ; not that every thing -wharſoever-mighr 
be made out of prevexifting Matter, but on the con- 
trary, that in all natural Generation there is no real 
Entity produc'd out of the Matter, which was not 
before in it, but only new Madiſcationt: and conſe- 
quently that Souls and Minds being not mere Modifi- 
cations of Matter (in reſpect of Magaijtude;: Figure 
Site and Motion) could never be produc'd out df it; 
becauſe they muſt then of neceſſity come from No- 
thing, that is, be made either by themſelves, withour. 4 
Cauſe, or without a ſufficient Cauſe. And we have 
before noted; out of Ariſſot le, how the old Arbeiftick 
Materialiſts or Hyldpathians, being aſſaulted by thoſe 
Italick Philoſophers after this manner, that Nothing 
which was not before in Mater, beſides its! Modifli- 
cations, could poſſibly be produc d out of it, becauſe 
Nothing. can came ous f Nothing, aud | conſequently, 
that ia all natural Generation and Corragtium, there is 
no real Entity made ot deſtroy'd, endeavour d, with - 
out deny ing the ſenſe of that Propoſit ion, thus to e- 
vace the ſenſe of it: that all;tbiogs Whatſdevers, he- 
A „ ſides 
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pat of it and corrupt ible into it, * without the Pro. | 
dudtion of any real Eatity out of Nothing, or the 
ReduQion of any into Mothüng, ſo long às the Sub. 
ſtance of Matter, which is the only real Entity, he. 
mains always the ſame. Wherefore tho Life, Sf, 
out of Matter, yet does it not thence follow; that 
therefore there is no real Entity made'or-praduds 
becauſe theſe are nothing but Accidents! or Modifes 
tions of Matter. As to which I ſay, it is true indeed 
that whatſoever is in the Univerſe is either Subfente ot 
Accidente, and that the Accidents of any Subſfanoe miy 
be generated and corrupted, without the producing 
any real Entity out of Nothing; and reducing of any 
into Nothiog; ſoraſmuch as the Subſtance ſtilf remain 
entirely the lame. But the Atheiſts taking ir for 
granted, that thera is no other gubſtance befides Both 
ar Matter, do therefore fallly ſuppoſe what is really 
ice fore il Subſtqnee;; or elſe the Attributes, Property 
aud Modes thereof to be mere Accidents of Mute 
| and therefore conclude, that theſe are generable out 0, 
it, without the Production of any real Entity ont ef 
Nothing. : Wherefore 1 ſay: that it does not at all Gl 
lou, becauſe she ſame i, Mirror; as for: enam. 
ple a piece of Wax, may bo ſueceſſtvely made. en 
evkicel, cylindrical, premidal, or of any other fipure, 
and the ſame man may-ſucceffively fand, fr, kneet, and 
nat, bath without the ProduQtion of ay thing ont of 
en that therefore the ſame may be affirmy's like-. 
wile o every thing alſe beides the bare Subſtance 
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of Matter, as Sad Life and Vnderfanding, Stat and 
Mind, that tho there be no ſuch thing in Matter it ſelf, 
yet the production of 'em out of Matter would be no 
produtt ion of Something ont of Nothing. But one 
round of mens being — miſtaken is this; that they 

* not rightly eonſidet'd what the Aeulrut : of a 
Subſtance are, and that they are indeed nothing elſe but 

the Mades thereof. Now a Mode is ſuch a 1 
cannot poſſibly be conceiv'd without t t whereof it 


is a Mode; as Standivg, Sitting, Reeling, and Walk. 
ing cannot be conceiv'd whout a Body'orgaviz'd, and 
therefore are but Modus thereof, But Lift and Cogt- 
tation may be clearly apprehended without Body or avy 
thing = 1 N can 4 Thought. be con- 
cri to be o a" Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, 

or to de hew*Jan fied owe into pieces, all which” be- 
ing laid together; 43 fo uy {mall Chips, — 2 make 
up again the —— at whole Thought. From 
concluded, that Fa xr 1M is no 
ter ot belky Fling 


whence it dught to be 
Accident or Mode of 


from Matter,” or Incr portal. There is indeed nothing 
elſe clearly conceivable by us in By 7+ 

bur only more or leſs Mig nitude of Patts, Fgurer, Site, 

Motion or Reſt; and alf different Body e hers ate in 
the wWHhols World, ate but ſeverul Coins or 
libles made op ur of: yo re Letters: but e 
nitudes, es, Sites o 

com ound Le and Senſe, Copgitation ond e 
oy Syllables —.— Bet] No ie pany ok wg 1 
to rated out ter, n 

forne Lew atity to be brought out of Nothing, er 
fomerhing ro be made without a Cauſe, which is i. 
poſſible. © But that which has Oy deuten men 


„but a 
Mode or Attribute of atother 'Sibſtapce, ken  diftin 


or bulky Extenſion, 
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in this Errour, is the buſineſs of ſenſible Qualityx and 
Forms, as they are vulgarly conceiv'd: to de ;diſtinſ 
Entitys from thoſe foremention'd Modifications of 


Matter, in reſpect of Magnitude of Parts, Figure, 


Site, Motion and Reſt, For ſince: theſe, Qualitys and 
Forms are unqueſtionably generated | and / corrupted, 
there ſeems to be no reaſon, why the ſame might got 
be as well acknowledg'd of Life; Senſe, Thought, and 
Underſtanding, that theſe are but Qualitys and Hecidents 
of Matter allo, tho of another kind, and conſequently 
may be generated out of it, without the making. of 
any real thing out of Nothing. But the  Democritick 
and Epicurean Atheiſts themſelves have, from the Prin- 
ciples of the Atomick Philoſophy, ſufficiently con- 
futed and rectify d this miſtake concerning , ſenſible 
Qualitys, they exploding N! them all, as 
conceiv'd to be Entitys really. diſtinct from the fore- 
mention d Modifications of Matter, and that for this 
very N . e th ee of ria would, 
upon this Suppoſition, be the Production of Somethit 

pt Nothing, or without a Cauſe ;:.and Ks 4 
concluding em to be really nothing elſe but.. Mechani/m, 


or different Modifications of Matter, in reſpect of the 


Magnitude of Parts, Figure, Site, and Mot ion or Reſt, 
as they cauſe, different Fancys and Appatitions in us. 
And in truth, this vulgar Opinion of real Qxalitis of 
Bodys ſeems to have no other Original than mens miſta- 
king their own Fencys, Paſſtont, and Affections, for 
ings really exiſting in the Objects without em. For 


from the forement ion d Modifications of Matter, ſo 


are they really nothing elſe but our own Fancys, Pai 


ons, and Aﬀetions,. and conſequently no Accidents or 
| Modifications of Matter; but Accidents and Modifics 
3 4 _ 
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as ſenſile Duality are conceiy'd to be things diſtin 
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tions of our own Sonlt, which are Subſtances incorporee. 


But now, if theſe” Dinvecririth Atheiſts ronde ola eon. 
cluded that real Quality, conſider'd as diſtinct from 


the Modifications of Matter, could not poſſibly be 
generated out of it, becauſe this would be the Produc- 
tion of Something out of Nothing; certainly they 
ought much more to have ackno ied, gd de ſame 
concerning Liſe and Cogitation, Senſe- 500 Under ſtand- 
ing: that the Generation of theſe out of Tenfleſs Mat- 
ter would be an impoſſible Production of Something 


out of Nothing and conſequently that theſe are therefore 


no corporeal things, but the Attributes, Proj , or 
Modes of Subſtance incorporeal-; ſince they can no way 
be ou" porn — and Fury, or the Modih- 
cations of Matter, as the vulgar ſe zuliiys ma 

and ought to be. For tho al 2 and Epi / 
cureans did indeed ſuppoſe all human C of itations to be 
caus'd or producd by the Incurſion of corporeal Atom: 
upon the Thinker, yet did never any of dem arrive to 
ſuch a degree either of Sottiſhaeſs or I ce, as 
a modern Writer has done, to maintain that C ovitation, 
Intellection, and N are themſelves really nothing 
elſe but local Mat io in the inward Parts 
of the Brain and er * that Mind it ſelf i no- 
thing elſe but Motion in 1 Parts of "the 'organiz'd 
Body: Which is to advance beyond the /Paradoxical 
Hypotheſis of Des Cartes, in making this prodigious 
Concluſion, that not only brate Animals, wy all cogi- 
tative Beings and Men themſelves are really nothing 
elſe but Machines or e Lat, As well might Hea- 
ven be affirm d 0 9 e to be be Sound, 
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Number to be Figure, or any thing elſe in the World 
tobe any thing. as Cogitation and local, Motion to be 


the very ſelf-ſame thing. Nevertheleſs ſo ſtrong was, 


- 


the Atheiſtick Intoxication. in thoſe old Democritich, 


and Epicureans,- that tho denyi 
Badys for this very. reaſon, . becau 
ptoduc d out of Nothing, they no 


real Qualitys. of 
e nothing could, be 
adifting. themſelves, would oY "I 
tradicting themſelves, would make. Seaſe, Life, and 
Under ſtanding to be Qualitys of Matter, and therefore 
generable our of ir, and ſo unqueſtionably producd 
real Entitys out of Nothing or without a Canſe. Tut) 
But here by the way 1 ſhall ſpeak a word or two 


rt comingent Liberty in men, by way of oppalicion to 
that Nadir of all buman AQtions, which had been 
before maintain'd by Democritm and his ;Fallowers, 
plainly acknowledges, that he could not poſſibly. da 
this . to the grounds of his own Philoſophy, 
without 


firſt Princi 


that is, in the Motion of thole roms; 


the reaſon; for which is afterwards thus expreſsd 


by him, becauſe , Nerhing can be made on, Nothing * 
Upon which account he therefore jr rtf ige, 
beſides his two other Motions of Atoms from + Plate 


and Panderu, Strokes and Weight, a. third Motion of 


them, which he calls || Clinemes Principiorum, a, con 


* 
* 
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1K Fateare neceſſe eſt 8 ; 
Eſſe liam præter Plagas & Pondera c⁰f,jq i 
Weib unde hac oft nobis innsta Poteſiasi JA 
4 — - Sed ne Mens ipſa neceſſum | . * 
; n „ 
E deri quaſi cggsrur ferne psti que. 
Id facit exiguum Clinamen Principiorum. I. | 
: *F | 
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N in private, who having a mind to a 
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poſing ſomething of Consingemy in e 
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Chap. 7. of Atheiſm cunfutedl. 45 
tingent and uncertain Derlinat iam every way from the 
perpendicular, out of deſign to ſolve this Phanomenon 
of Free· wil in men without bringing Sowerhing out of 
Nothing. Now if  Epicurms himſelf conceiv'd that 
Liberty of Will could not poſſibly be generated in 
Men out of Matter and Atoms (they being ſuppos' d 
to have no ſuch thing at all in 'em, that is, no con- 
tingent Uncertainty in their Motion) without bring- 
ing of ſomething our Nothing, which was contrary 
to the fundamental Principles of the Atomick Philo» 
ſophy ; (tho this were equally abſurd im him to ſuppoſe 
Contingency and a kind of Free Will in the Motions 
of ſenſleſs Atoms, this being (till in effect to bring his 
Liberty of Will out of Nothing) certainly Senſe and 
Ved Pane Soul and Mind in Animals 
could not poſſibly be generated out of Aro ot Martes, 
devoid of all Senſe and "Unierfaxding, for the very 
ſame reaſon, becauſe Nothin? can br made out of No- 
thing, For utiqueſtionably were all Life and Under 
ſanding, all Souls and Minds generated out of dead and 
ſenſleſs Matter, and were there no ſubſtantial or effen- 
tial Life and Underſtanding in the whole Univerſe, 
then muſt it of necellity be all made out of Nerhvag, 
which is abſolutely impoſſible. For tho we do not 
ſay, that Life and Cogiration, Senſe aud Under tending 
abſtractly conſidet*d are Subſtantes, yet do weaffitmeth 
to be Extitys really diſtin from Matter, and no Mo- 
difications or Accidears thereof; but either Accidents 
and Modifications, or rather eſſenrial Attributes of 
Subſtance incorporeal: as alſo that Souls and Minas, 
which ate the Subjects of em, are indeed ſabforrin 
things, Wherefore we cannot but here again con- 
demn the Darknefs of this Philoſophy, which educes 
not only Species * audible, Entuyr porſectly 
aaa un- 
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unintelligible and real Quality, diſtinct from all the 
Modes of Body, and even ſubſtantial Forms too, x 
they call em, but alſo. ſenſitive Souls themſelves 4, 
Potentia Materiæ, out of the Power of Matter, that iz 
indeed out of Nothing. Foraſmuch as this, fays 
* Dr. Cudworth, prepares a direct way to Atheiſm; 
becauſe if Life and Senſe, Cogitation and Conſciouſne|; 
may be generated out of dead and ſenſe s Matter, 
then might this well be ſuppos'd the firſt Original 
of all things: nor could there reaſonably be any ſtop 
made at rational Souls, eſpecially by theſe men, who 
alſo conclude em to be Tabulæ raſe, mere white Sheet; 
of Poper, that haue nothing at all in em, but what is 
ſeribbd upon em by corporeal Objects from with. 
out, there being nothing in the Underſtanding. or 
Mind of Man, which was not before in Senſe : ſo 
that Senſe is the firſt original Kpowledg, and Under 
ſtanding but a ſecondary and derivative thing from it, 
and more umbratile and evanid than this pretended 
Fountain of it. NUR bar ge 9 5 
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Hitherto have we prov'd, that all things what- 
ſoever could not - poſſibly be made out of Matter, 
and particularly that Life and Senſe, Mind and Under 
fanding be ing no Accidents or Modes of Matter, could 
not by Motion be generated out of it, without the 
Production of real Entitys out of Nothing. - But be- 
cauſe ſome may poſſibly imagine, that ter might 
otherwiſe than thus by Motion, by a kind of mi- 
raculou Efficiency, produce Souls and Minds, we ſhall 
add in the next place, that Nothing can efficiently pro- 
duce any real Entity or ſubſpaentiel thing which was 
not before, unleſs it have at leaſt equal Perfection 


True Int. Syſt. P. 763. J 
; y with 
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with it, and a ſubſtantially emenative ot creative: Pom 
tr. But ſcarcely any man can be ſo ſottiſh, as to 
imagioe that every Atom of Duſt has equal- Perfection 
in it with that of the rational Soul in Man, or to 
attribute a creative Power to all Matter, which is but 
z paſſive thing, whilſt this is in the mean time de- 
ny'd by him to a perfect Being; both theſe Aſſertions 
alſo, ia like manner as the former, producing real 
Entitys out of Nothing canſally. And thus we have 
ſhewn the Impoſſibility and Nonſenſe of all 4;heiſm 
from this very Principle, by which the Atheiſte would 
aſſault Theiſm, in the true ſenſe thereof, that »o thing 
can be made wit haut 4 Canſe, or that Nothing' cannot 
be the Cauſe of any thing. Now if there be no middle 
betwixt Atheiſm and Theiſm, and all things muſt of 
neceſſity either ſpring from. ſen/leſs Matter,  or.- elſe 
from a perfect underſtanding Being, then is this De- 
monſtration of the Impoſſibility of Atheiſm, a ſuf- 
ficient Eſtabliſhment of the Truth of Theiſes: ; it 
being ſuch a Demonſtration of a God, as the Geome- 
tricians call Reduction ad impoſſibile, which they allow 
of for good, and ſraquoan'y make uſe of. Thus either 
there is a God, or elle Matter muſt. needs be acknow- 
ledg d to be the only ſelf-exiſtent thing, and all things 
elſe whatſoever to be made out of it: but it is im- 
poſſible that all things ſhould. be made out of ſenſſeſa 
Matter; therefore there is a God, Nevertheleſs, for 
further Satisfaction, 1 ſhall here likewiſe ſhew, bow 
the Exiſtence of a God may be alſo directly prov d from 
this very Principle, which the Acheiſts endeavour to 
take ſanctuary in, and from thence to impuga Theiſm, 
that Nothing can be made out of Nothing cauſally, or 
that Nothing cannot be the Cauſe of any thing. Ia the 
firſt place then we ſhall fetch our beginning from what 
. ES -- has 
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has been often declar'd already, that it is mathematical 
certain, that ſomething or ot her did exiſt of it ſelf from al 
Eternity or without beginning, and unmade by any thing 
elſe. T he Certainty of which Propoſition depends 
upon this very Prineiple as its Foundation, that Ny. 
thing ean come from Nothing or be made ont of Nothing, 
or that Nothing which once was not, can of it ſelf tome 
into Being, without 4 Cauſe ; it follow ing unavoidably 
from thence, that F once there had been Nothing, ther, 
could never have been any thing. And having thus laid 
the Foundation, we ſhall in the next place make this 
further Superſtructure, that becauſe ſomething did 
certainly exift' of it [elf from Eternity CR Ms 
fore is there alfo actually a neceſſarily exiffent Being. 
For to ſuppoſe that any thing exiſted of 1 ſelf from 
Eternity by its own Pee- Wil and Choice, and'there- 
fore not xereſſarily but contingenth, fince it might have 
wild other wiſe, is to ſuppoſe it to have exifted' be- 
fore it was, and {d poſitively to have been the Cauſe 
of it ſelf, which, as we have before ſeen, is impoſſi- 
ble. When a thing is fatd to be of it ſelf ot the 
Canſe of it ſelf, this is to be underſtood no otherwiſe, 
than either in a negative ſenſe, as having nothing elſe 
for its Cauſe, or becauſe its veceſſary eternal Exiſtence 
is eſfentiel to the Perfection of its own Nature. 
Wherefore that which exiſted of it ſelf from Eternity 
independently upon any thing ejſe; did not I exiſt'cor- 
tingently but neceſſarily ; ſo that there is undoubtedly 
- ſomething actually in being, whoſe Exiſtence is and 
always was veceſſary. In the next place it is certain 
alſo, that nothing could exift zeceſſarity of it ſelf, but 
what included Necefprz of Exiſtence in its own Na- 
ture. For to ſuppoſe any thing to exiſt of js [elf 
veceſſarih, which has no Neceſſity of Exiſtence in its 
E. | | STR": - 
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own Nature, is: plainly to ſuppoſe that neceſſary 
Exiſtence of it to come from Nothing, ſince it could 
neither proceed from that thing it ſelf, nor from any 
thing elſe. Laſtly, there is nothing which includes 
neceſſity of Exiſtence in its very Nature and Eſſence, 
but only an abſolutely perfet# ws The Reſult of 
all which is, that God or a perfect Being does cer- 
tainly exiſt, and that there is nothing elſe which 
exiſted of it ſelf from Eternity, neceſſarily and indepen- 
dently : but all other things whatloever deriv'd' their 
Being from him, or were can, d by him, Matter or Body 

ei Sa- n. d „ 
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it ſelf not exceptſe. FLIES 
Moreover, the Exiſtence of à Deity might be 
further demonſtrated from this common Notion, 
that Nothing can come from Nothing cauſally ; be- 
cauſe if there were no God, as. we could not have 
had any Idea of him or a perfect Being, fince it muſt 
have come from Nothing, and have been the Idea 
or Conception of Nothing, ſo neither indeed could 
there have been any Knowledg or Underſtanding 
at all, For fingular Bodys exiſting without us, can- 
not enter into us, and put Underſtanding in us, nor 
is there any thing but local Motions propagated by 
them to our Organs cf Senſe. The Mad muſt 
have its immediate Iutelligibles within it ſelf, for 
otherwiſe it could not poſſibly underſtand any. thing; 
which Intelligibles and their Relations to one ano- 
ther or Yeritys are, as was before ſaid, eternal. A- 
gain, the Mind can frame Ideas or Conceptions not 
only of things aiually exiſting, but alſo of all Pofi- 
bilitys ; which plainly implies and ſuppoſes the actual 
Exiſtence of a Being infinitely powerful, that 
could produce em. So that the proper Object of 
Mind and Unaerſtanding is a perfect Being, and all 
/ n 
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the Extent of its Power z which perſect Being com. 
prehending it ſelf and the Extent of its own: Power, 
or the Poſlibilitys of all things, is the firſt original 
Mind, of which all other Minds. partake. Where. 
fore were there no perfect omnipotent Being, compre- 
hendiog it {elf and its own Power, or all the -Poſy. 
bilitys of things; the inteligible Objets of the Mind, 
and Idea muſt have come from Wot hing. Thus have 
we abundantly confuted the ſecond Atheiſtick Ar. 
gumentation, that there can be no Omnipotence ot 
Divine Creation, becauſe Nothing can be made out of 
Nothing; we having plainly ſhew'd that this very. 
Principle, in the true ſenſe thereof, affords a Detnon- 
ſtration of the contrary. | 353 280475 
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c H A p. VII. 
4 Cnfutaiah of the Third. and Fourth Abeifick 


Arguments againſt an INcorPoREAL DE- 
tTY. That the Belief of - Ghoſts and Spirits 
Incorporeal, and conſequently. of an "Tncorporeal 
Deity, ſprung neither from any ridiculous Miſtake 
of the abſtract Names and Notions of mere 

. Accidents for | Subſtances, nor from the Scho- 
laſtick Eſſences ſaid to be Eternal. Prov'd 
from the very Principles of, the Atheiſtick Con- 
p oREA EIS M, 4s repreſented in the Fifth 
and Sixth Objeftions againſt a Deity, that there is 
INcoRPOREAL SUBSTANCE. © Which 

* being done, the two following Arguments, built 
upon 4 contrary 8 #ppaſtion, are * to be in- 


fa 1gnificant. 


I has been before obſerv'd, Bir tho all PEO 
liſts be not therefore of "neceſſity Atheiſts Yer 
Arbeift univerſally have been Corporealiſts, this beiog 
always their firſt and grand Poſtalatum, that there i 10 
other en befides Body. * They frrongly contend, 
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551 The Reafon and Philoſophy © nad 
lays Plato, that that alone realy is, which 1 tangible i 
Can reſiſt their Touch, concluding Body and Subſtance 0 
be one and the ſelf ſame thing. And if any one-ſhouli 
affirm that there is any thing oncorporeal, they will preſenth 
cry him down, and not hear a word more from him. And. 
to the ſame purpoſe Ariſtotle tells us, that the Atheiſts 
* offirm that Matter or Body is all the Subſlantt' that 3, 
and that all other things are but the Paſſions and Aﬀettion; 
thereof. And with the antient Atheiſts agree thoſe in 
our days, that Bugy, or that which is gang ible and divi- 
ſible, is the only ſubſtantial thing; from whence it 
follows, that an incorporeal Swb/tance would he the fame 
with an incorpvreal Body, that is, an Impoſſibility; 
and that there can be no incor porral Deity. But id: the 
management of this Cauſe. there has been ſome DiC. 
agreement among the Atheiſts themſelves. For firſt 
the Democriticks and Epicureans, tho conſenting with 
all the other Atheiſts in this, that whatſoever Was un- 
extended and devoid of Magnitude was therefore Wo- 
thing (ſo that there could neither be any Sultane nor 
Accident, or Mode of any. Subſtence unextended) di 
notwithſtanding diſtinguiſh concerning a double Na- 
cure. Firſt, that which is (6 exrended, as to be in- 
 penetrable and tangible, or to reſiſt the Tonth, which is 
| Body. And ſecondly, that which is extended alſo, but 
enetrably and intangibly, which is Space or V gcunmy d 
ature, according to them, really diſtin from, Both, 
and the only incorporeal thing that is. Now ſitite 
this Space, Which is the only Incorporeal, can net- 
ther do nor ſuffer yy. thing, but only give place or 
room for Bodys'to ſubſiſt in or paſs thro ; therefore can 
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there not be 
Din. f 
To which ue reply: That if Spas, be indeed a 
Nature diftin& ſrom Bodyand's thing really anio# 


portal Subftance'; and, as this Foece i allo ſuppds d 


em to be infinite, an inn 


thereof, then muſt it of neceſſity be either ag Aeci- 
dent exiſting by it felf Wichert a Subſfence, which is 
impoſſible; or elſe the Exrewfiow- or Afec „of fore 
other incorporeal Subſtance, Which is infinere.” But hire 
will Gaſſendws ſtep in to help out his god Friends, the 


rake to maintain, that tho Space be indeed zn inturporens 


fection of it, nor yet that ir is an ger r exit 
alone by it ſelf Wir out 4 Sehne; ee this Space 
is really neither Aiden nor Subſtance, but a cer 


Subterfuge of his, that We may not contend abgut 


ſubfiſt by it kelß, or eis b ag nee, ee, or 


certain, that there can be no Me, Aerident, or . 
fetion of Norhia; and 6onſequently that Nothing cah- 
not be extended not meaſurable. But if Space be nei⸗ 
ther the Extenſion of Body, nor yet of Subſtance incor- 
poreal, then muſt it of necetfiry; be the Extenfſon and 
Aﬀetion of Nothing,. and. Nothing 
by Yards and Poles,” "Wherefore we cone 
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as they pretend, then will it undeniably follow: from A 


e i#torporedl Deity: Becauſe 
if Space be not the Extehſion of Body, nor zn Affektion 


. r 
Democriticks and Epjicareuns; at u dead lift, aud unger- 


thing, yer would ie geicher follow” of necellity fror 
thence, that it is àn ineorporeal Sabſtante; or an AF 


middle Nature or dene betwixtiboth: © To Which 


Words, we [hall make this Reply: that unqueſtionably 
whatſoever , or hath any kind of Entiry, does either 


Mode of ſomething weh fbi“ by it el,” For it is 


owlt be menſurable 


luce, that 
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cording to him the only Principles of Body) that 
| they might be incorraptible y) that fo 
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were ſenſible of the Inconvenience of ma 


hence it would follow unavoidably, 
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ſrom this very Hy potheſis of the Democriiit and g. af 
curean Atheiſts, that Space is a Nature diſtinct oe k 
Body and Ae infinite, it undeniably follows, tha a 
there mult be ſome incorporeal. Subſtance, Whale 4 8 
felt ion its Extenſion is; and becauſe there can he nothi t 
infinite, but only the Deity, that it is the fes , WY * 
tenſion of an incorporeal: Deity; juſt as ſome leatnes L 
Theiſts and Incorporealiſts havę aſſerted. To which * 0 
might be further added, that Epicuras, who proſeſſed. l 
ly oppos'd. Plato's \incorporeel God as an, Lmpoſibiliny, ; 
did notwithſtanding plainly contradict himſeff, when | 
he aſſerted ſuch a Democracy i of Monogr ammons. Gods, 85 
were not compoundedof Atoms and Vacuum (ibo ze. | 


-z. nor. et, as * ; 
declares, could touch or- be pan, 5 but . 
trable; (t ho Tangibilit and Impenetrability were elſe · 
where made by him the very Eſſence of Body) and 
again, when he aſſerted em to be ſuch as had not Cyr- 
pus, but quaſi Cor pu, and therefore muſt needs be really 
incorporeal. Tho there is no doubt to be made, but 
that Epicurs and his Scholar colluded in all this, them- 
i not . believing a jor. of it, nor any ſuch Gods 
at All, pry: ren it "Te I WE 
But other Atheiſts there were, who concluded like. 
wile, that whatſoever was »#extended was Nothing, 
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thus to be a thing really diſtin& from 
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an Affe Gion of incorportal Subſtance) and therefore ac- = 
knowledg'd'not' ewo” Native? "of extended things,” but, 

25 * Ariſtotle tells us, ons only Mature, aud" that bodfly. 
Space being therefore to them either a mere; imaginary 
thing, that has no reafiry without our Minds, 5 i 

only a Phantaſm of ourtο n, and in their modera' Lan- 

guage a kind of Ghoſt, Apparition, or Spectre of a Body ; 

or elſe indeed the very "Extenſion of Body it ſelf, con- 
ſidetd in general and abſtraQly from this or that f 
gular Body movable. And "accordingly . theſe Men 
tr-m'd their Argument agzinſt an corpore Deity 

after this manner: Whatſos ver is extended, is or 


corporeal ; but whatſoevet 4 is txrewded: therefore 
whatſoever 1, 18 Body or corporeal; and b conſequence 
there can be no _tacorporeal Deity. To which Argu- 
mentation the Aſſertors of Incorporeal Subſtarice have 
reply'd rwo ways» Firſt, the generality of the an- 
tient Iocorporealiſts tak ing ir for granted, that what- 


ſoever was extended in "Magnltode, and bad Parti one | 
without another, was diviſible, as allo probably impene- - | = 
trable by any thing elſe enden, becauſe” there can de | | 
no Penetration of "Dimenſions 5* and thereſore no one 1 
Magnitude can he imbib'd or fwallow'd up "into. ass. 
ther, but mult of neceſſity ſtand withour ir, adding fo 1 
much to the Quantity thereof Lehel Tocorporealify, 1 | E 
ſay, diy gave thew Aﬀent"to' rhis Propolition, hae ih 
whatſoever is extended into Longitude, Latitude, and ls 
profundity, is Body. Bat being ſtrongſy perſuaded of — 
the Exiſtence of ſome _other_Subſtance beſides Body, - Is 
they deny'd this other-Propoſition,. that hatſdever . —_— 
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is extended; or what is Ede is Nothing 3 main- - . 
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count of him, that || he & not any where either in E 
or in Heaven, but himſelf alone by bimſelf, and with hin. 


* Theſe things, ſays he; being thus determin d, it i 
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$56 The Reaſon and Philoſobby © 041 
raining that beſides Bach or extended Subſtance, then 
was another Subſtance incorporcal, which thetefore-qy, 
* avextended' and devoid of, Quantity and Mg 
without Parts and indiviſible. That Plato and Ariel 
philoſophiz?d in this manner might be po from 
ſundry . Paſſages in their Writings: as when, for in 
ſtance, the former of em diſcourſing of God under the 
Title of 'the'F waft Sea of Hulehritude, gives this Ac. 


— 


«lf, all other beautiful things partaking of him A0 
Jef latter having ſpent a — Fig eckig at the end ö 
his Phyſicks upon this very Subject, to prove that his 
firſt immovabla Mover, which is God Almighty, mu 
neceſſity be devoid of Parts or indiuiſible, and havens 
Magnitude at al, concludes the whole in this'manner: 


— CS. ares thi. (c 


manifeſth impoſſible, that the firſt Mover ſhould have an 
Magnitude. For if it hat Magnitude, that muſt "of m- 
ceſſity be either finite or infinite. But that there can be 
vo infinite Magnitude was before demonſtrated in the Phy. 
ficks ; and that: nothing which has 4 finite Magnitude cis 
bave infinite Power, hi been nom prov d.  Wherefort 
it is plain, that the firſt Mover indiviſible and devoid 
of Parts, and has no Magnitude at al. Neither does 
Ariſtotle appropriate this to the ſupreme. Deiryggto. be 
thus devoid of Magnitude and Parts, and conſequently 
indiviſible ; he ſomewhere attributing the. ſame alſo 
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Chap. 8. F Atheiſm _ 1 $57 5 
to all other immuterial or incoryoted ings} and par. 
ticularly to the human Mind ; * Every can ings and pet 
which is devoid of Marrer, is 'indivifible "i * nene 
Mind. And the like does he aſſert at once concerning 
the + mundexe and the hama Spal, that they are no 
Magnitudes. And agsin, he ſtifiy denzes im His Book 
de Animd, as Simplicine nnd — do alſd wieneſs 
of him, that Souls in peneral-we either iu a 
locally mov'd, other wile than by Accident, as are 
ſaid to be mov'd. t ogether with the Motion of the 
Body.- Beſides Plato and Arifforte; we mighty here 5 
tance. in ſundty other of the antient ' Iwevrportals 
who clearly maintain'd the ſome Doftrine, N they toe, 
not only aſſert in general à double Efſepee! or Sabſlance, 
a diſtant and indiſtant one, bur ſomewhere writes thus 
concerning the Deity: * Al chiags are "flFd' wie? 
God as containing them, but not as being conta in'd 
« -by them or in them; to hom alone it belongeth to 
be both every Where aud no where. "No ,where; 
{« becauſe he himſelf created Space and Place, together 
« with Bodys; and it is not lawful to include the Cre- 
ator within any of his Creatures. And every where; 
« becauſe he extendeth his Vertues and Powers 
[ throughout Earth and Water, Air and Heaven, and 
ſeaveth no part of the World deftitore thereof : but 
„collecting all things together under himſelf, Das 
bound them faſt with iaviſible Bonds. But none has 
more induſtriouſly purſu d this buſineſs" them Pinrinus, 
n her oi Badan eee de one 
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558 The Reaſon and Philoſophy WR - 9 
and the ſame thing; and that beſides this there is ano. 
ther Subſtance incorporeal, which conſequently is d 
void of Qꝛantity and of Magnitude, and of Parts n. 
cally diſtant from one another, it having in its Nature 
tranſcended the Imperfeftion of Quantity. And who has | 
alſo written two whole Books upon this very-Subje&: 
T that, one and 'the ſelf. ſame numerical thing mas be al 
it entirely every where.” Wherein his principal De- 

ign was to prove, that the Deity i not Part of it here, 
and Part of it there; and ſo much of it in one place, 
and ſo much in another: but the whole undivided, De 
ity every where. Moreover, he often aff MS of the 
human Soul, or rather takes it as a thiag for granted, 
that this is, the whole or all of it, in every Part of the 
Body, that is, undividedly : || 4s for the human Soul, 
ſays he, it is one and the ſame numerically, in the Hand 
and inthe Foot; from which he argues, that this being 
commonly ſuppos'd, why ſhould we not in like manner n 
knowledg that of the mundane Soul or Deity, which is in 
one part of the Univerſe, ro be the ſame with that in 
another? In like manner Simplicius proving that Body 

is not the firſt Principle, becauſe there muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be ſomething ſe/f-movirg,:and what is ſo, muſt 
needs be inrorporeal, writerh thus: Becauſe what « 
ſuch, muſt of neceſſity] be indiviſible and indiſlant; for 
were it diviſible and diſtant, it could not all of it be con- 
jois d with its whole. ſelf ; ſo that the Whole. ſhould both - 
actively move and be mov d. Which ſame thing ſeems 
further evident in the Soul's being all conſcious of it 
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ſelf, and reflexive upon its whole. ſelf; which could | 3 


not be, were one Part of it diſtant from andther. And 


again the ſame Philoſopher expreſly denies with Af 


zorle, that the Soul, tho a ſe/f-movieg- Subſtante, is at 
all /ocally mov otherwiſe than by Accident; in reſpett 
ſence the Soul js not) in 4 plate, it iu not capuble- of " any 


local Ad tion. To this purpole we alſo find Porphyriue 


very full and: expres. Who makes this the very be- 
ginning of his Manadact ian to Iutelligibles, ꝙ that 10 
every Body be in 4 pla "yet nothing, that © 
corporeal, is in « place. This, ſays he, 4 only' preſent by 
certain Diſpoſition and Tucliwatiop of it 0 one- thing 
more than another; nor it ite P reſence there 1807 ot her · 
wiſe diſcernible, than by it Operation an Effes.” A- 


gain he ſays of the 2 God, that he is therefore 


every where, becauſe he is no where; and denies him 
to be locally in the corporeal World; and thinks it 
more proper to ſay, that the corporeal: World i in God, 


than God in it. And the ſame: he alſo: affirms of the 


human Soul, that this is alſo a Subſtance devoid of Mag- 
nitude, and not lacally preſent to this or that Body, but 
by Diſpoſition and Energy; and therefore the whole of 
it in every Part thereof undivided... To theſe might 


be added the common Suffrage of antient Chriſtian 


Writers, both Greeks and Latins : particularly. among 
the former the lerrned Origen, ho alſo. maiatain'd 


Incorporeal Subſtance to be unextended, as appears from 
ſundry Paſſages both of his Book againſt Celſac, and 
who 


that dN and among the latter St. Auſfin, 
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3660 Tie Reaſon and Phe 
clearly aſſerted the ſame, he telling us in his Bech 
Quantitat Anime, and elſewhete concerning the 
man Sou, that being incorporeal, it has no-Dimenſions | 
of Length, Breedih, and Profondity, and is Ama 
no where as is « place: But thete for bit vit ys ſ ked:only - 
touch at, and conclude withthe Teſtimony of R 
who was both a Philoſopher and ai Gbriſius: Tt 
are, lays he, certain common Conocepttons or Worin 
the Mind, mbich are "known by themſelurs amongſt wil 
Men only; as this for example; that Jnicorporeals' are in 
no place. Thus, I think, I have made it unqueltionably 
evident, that the Opinion of Incorporeal Subliance bei 
| wnextended, indiſtant,anddevoid of Mugnitade, is no not 
thing, nor firſt ſtarted in the ſcholaſtiet Age; but that 
2 8 of the moſt — and 
kar Hertors: of Taborporral- Subſtance 2» eſpꝭci 
that the Deity was not part of it hete, and pirr 7 
there, nor the Subſtante of it menſarable by Lats and 
Poles, as if thete wert ſo much of it contain'd in on; 
Room, and ſo much and no mote in another, acht 
ding to their ſeveral Dimenſions; hut that the whole 
undividel Deity was at once in every part of the World, 
and conſequent ij no where locally, after the mannerof 
Bodyr. Nut becauſe this Opinion lies under great Fre- 
judice, and appears to ſotme very ſttange and pata- 
doxical, I ſhall in the next place ſhe yet further; how 
theſo tient Incorporenliſts endeavout'd to acquir 
themſelves, in repelling the ſeveral Efforts and Plauſ- 
bilitys made apdinft lll. 
Ihe firſt whereof is this, that to ſuppoſe imcorpores! 
Subſtances, «extended and indiviſble, is to make em 
— — — — — 
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Chap. 8. ef Atheiſm confuted., © 61 
abſolute Parvitudes, and by means of that to reader em 
alleven the Deity. it ſelf, contemptible: ſines they muſt 
of neceffity be either. Phyſica! Minimums, Which cannot 
eFuall be divided furthet, by reaſon of their Liteleneſs 
(if there be indeed any ſuch thing) or elſe mere ahm 
tical Points, which are not ſo much as menu divilible ; 
ſo chat thouſands; of theſe incorporesl Subſtances or 
Spirits might dance together at once upon a Needle's 
Point. To which Plorinwand others have long fince 
reply'd in this mannef.:;_ that an. re ancxtended 
Deity is neither a Phyſical, Point, becauſe this has 'dif- 
tance in it, and iS mental. diviſible 3, nor. yet a muthe- 
matical one, becauſe this, tho having neither Magwitade” 
nor Subſtance, has notwithſtanding Site and Poſition ;; a 
Point being, according to Ariſtotle, a Mopad having 
Site and Poſition, It is not to bs conceiv'd as. a Parvi- 
tade or very little thing, . becauſe then it could not! con- 
gruere or ſute with all the greateſt things; nor yet as 
| a great thing ina way of Quantity and Extenſion, be- 
cauſe then it could not be all of it _preſeat to every the 
leaſt thing. Nor does true Greatzeſs conſiſt in a W 9 
of Bulk or Magnitude, all Maznitude being but. little, 
ſince there can be ng, init Magnitude | and no finite 
Mag nitude, as Ariſtotle before urg'd, can have infinite 
Power. And in ſhort, tho ſome, Who ate far from 
Atheiſts, may make themſelyes merry with that Con- 
ceit, of thoulands of 88 | 


Needle's point; and tho. the 


* 


theiſtz maß endeayour” 
to rogue and,r | | i 
manner: yet does this run upon a clear miſtake of the 
Hypotheſis, and "make nothing at all againſt it; for- 
aſmuch as ah unextended Subſtance is neither any Par- 
vitude, 2s is here ſuppos d (becauſe it has no Magnitude  - 
at all) nor has it any Place, Site, or local Motion, pro-— 
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564 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 1 
perly belonging to it; and therefore can ie ads 
dance upon a Needle's point, nor any heft 1 
But in the next place it is farther objected, tha 
what is neither great nor little, what poſſeſſes no Space, 


and has no Place of Site amongſt Budys, muſt the: 
needs be an abſolute Non-enrity ; foraſmuch as 7 
nitude of Exteuſios are the very Elignce of Being 0 
Entity as fuch, ſo that there cn be nicither Subſtzace 
nor Accident unextended. Now ſince wharſoeyer. is 
extended is bodih, there can therefore be nb other Suk. 
flance but Body, nor any thing otherwiſe incorporedl, 
than as that word may be taken for a thin 4nd: 7% 
Bod; in which ſenſe Fire was by ſome in Ariforle nid 
to be #' the moſt incorpoyeal of all the Elements. And 
Ariſtotle himſelf uſts the word in the ſame manner, 
when he affirms, that all Philoſophers defin'd' the Soul 
by tliree things, Motion, Senſe, and Incorporicty ; Le- 
veral of thoſe there mention'd by him, underſtandins 
the Soul to be no othetwile #»corporeal, than as a + this 
and fubele Body. Ia anſwer to which Objection, Phe. 
zo, we find, declareth this to be a vulgar Ertor, that 
|| whatſoever does not take up Space, and is in no Place, 
is Nothing; he intimating the Original hereof to have 
ſprung from mens athering too much to thoſe lower 
acultys of Senſe and Imagination, which are able to 
conceive nothing, but what is corporeal; whereas both 
be and Plotinas tell us, that Reeſow ſuggeſts quite the | 
eontrary, particularly in reference to the Deity; and 
therefore to the ſame purpoſe Porphyriwe alſo gives this | 
Advice: that we ought in our Diſqquiſit ions con · 
+ certing corporeal aft-iticorporeat things to conſerve 
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« the Property of each, and not to confound their 
% Natures." * But eſpecially to take heed chat our 
© Fancy and Imagination do not ſo far impofe upon our 
 « Judgments, as to make us attribute to Incorporeals, 
« what 1 1 . e only. For _ are 

all accuſtom'd to Bodys, but as for Incorporeals, icarce- 
« ly any one reaches to the, knowledg of ęm; men 
« always fluQuating about em and diſtruſting em, 
« ſo long as they are held under the Power of Imagi - 
% nation. To this purpoſe again he inſtructs us how 
we ſhould think af - Iycarporeals, ſo as not to confound 
their Natures: with .Corporesls, laying particularly of 
the * ** that its 2 an, 2nd unextended Nature is 


*« the whole of it preſent in infinite Parts of. the dif 
ply part ta 
accor · 
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gination only, and a vulgar Error. There needs be ub 


prove à Nom entiry, merely for want of *Exrenſio#' and 


ſoever has the greater Bulk, would have the greater 


but * Belts or Tumors; the 
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dingly maintain'd/by: divers of * gm, as Porphyriu tells 
us, that Imagination and Intelle#jon are but two" diffe. 
rent Names for one and the ſame thing; Whereas! 
ſay, that there are many things, of Which no wan 
can have any Phantaſm or Imagination, aud pet ate 
they notwithſtanding acknowledg*d by all for Entitys 
or Realitys; from whence it is plain; that we mut 
have ſome other Facultys in us, which extend beyond 
Fancy and Imagination. Reaſon indeed dictates, that 
whatſoever can either da or ſaffer any thing, muſt 
therefore be undoubtedly Something: but that hut 
ſoever is anextended, and has no diſtant” Parts, ont 
without another, muſt therefore needs be Nothing," is tid 
common Notion, but the ſpurious Suggeſt ion of Tima- 


\ 


fear at all, leſt a Being ieh wiſe and ""powerfy 
which acts upon the whole World, and all the Hep 
thereof, in framing and governing the ſame, ſheuld 


Bult; or, becauſe it ſwells not out into Spa and 
Diſtance, as Bodys do, it ſhould therefore vaniſh into 
nothing. Nor does active Force and Power, us ſuch, 
depend upon Ball and Extenſian; becauſe then whats 


Activity. There are therefore two kinds of Subſtances 
in the Univerſe, the one carporcal, which are nothing * 
other inc porea, N fel. 
ſtantial Powers, Vigours, and Attjvitys ;""which-tho 
they act upon Bulk and Exreaſion;” yer art themſelves 
| #nbulky and devoid of Quantity and Dimenſions; how - 
ever they have, as Simpliciu obſer ves, a cortain Depth 
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Chap. 8. of Atheifm confuted. 5365 
and Profundity in another ſenſe. But that there is 
ſomething unimaginable even in Body it ſelf, is evi- 
dent, whether you will ſuppoſe it to be infinitely 43 — 
viſible or not 3 as you muſt of neceſſity ſuppoſe one or : i 
other of theſe. And that we dught not always to = 
pronounce of corporeal things themſelves according to | 
Imagination, is manifeſt” from hence; becauſe» tho 
Aſtronomical Reaſons aſſure us, that the Sun is really 
more than a hundred times bigger than the whole 
Earth, yet can e not poſſibly for all chat gi the 
Sun of ſuch 4 Bigseſe, nor indeed the Bath it ſelf 
half ſo big as we kwow it bel The teaſon wflereof is, 
becauſe we never had. a ſenſe ox ſight of any ſuch vaſt Fi 
Bigneſs at once, as that of eithtr'of them; and partly „ 
becauſe our ſenſe always repreſenting the Sun o us, O& 
but as * of 4 Foot Diameter, and we being accuftonrd 
always to imagine” the-ſame; according to the appea- 
rance of Seuſe, are not able te frame any Imagination 
of it, as very much bigger. Wherefore if Imarinetion 
be not to be truſted, nor made the Criterium or Mea- 
ſure of Truth, even as to ſenſible: things, much leſs 
ought it to be ſo, às to things inen, Moreover, 
the antient Incorpotealiſts argu'd after this manner, 
that it is as difficult for us to conceive a Subſtawce,; 
whoſe Duration is unextended or unſtretch'd out in 
Time, into paſt, preſant, and. future, and therefore 
without beginning; as that which is unextended as to 
Parts, Place, or Spice, in Length, Breadth, and Thiek> 
eſs. . However Reaſon pronounces, that there muſt _ 
needs be not only a Duration without beginning, but "7: 
alſo a + timeleſs Eternity or permasen Duration, dife - 
fering from that ſucceſſive Flux of Time; bich is 
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%s m gef and Philoſoply - * 1, 
ang of Plata's *- things generated, or that had a he. 
gianing. Which parity of Reaſon is by Plotinw. thus 
A1aliſted on: For the ſame reaſon, ſays, he, that we - 
** deny local Extenſion to the Deity, muſt we alſo 
* deny temporal Diſtance to: the ſame. Foraſmuch 
% Time is always ſcatter'd and, ſiretch'd ous in 
Length and Viſtance, one Moment following after 
another; but Eternity remains the ſame, with- 
* out any Flux, and yet nevertheleſs out- goeth Time 
and tranſcendeth the Flux thereof, this ſeeming to 
f*. be iretch'd-and ſpun cut more in leggth, Now the 
 preaſog why we cannot frame à Conception of ſuch 4 

timeleſs Eternity, is only becauſe we our ſelyes arg 

eſſentially involy'd in Time, and accordingly are our 

Conceptions chain'd, fetter d, and confin'd to the 
gareq and dark Dungeon wherein we are impriſpn'd; 
notwithſtanding which, our fteer Faculeys-aſſuring ys 
of ths Bxiſtcgee of a Being, which far tranſcends our 
| (alves, namely one that is infnitely perfect, we have 

by means hareet 3 certain Vaticingtion of ſuch a ſtand- 
ing timeleſs Eteroity,, as Is Duration is. 
And further zs ta that other Conceit, which makes 

up part of che Odjectiog laſt nam'd, of immarerisl.or 
isgorpareal Bodys 3; or that God and human Souls are no 
otherwiſe. incorporead, than as a thin and ſubtle Boch, 
ſuch as Wind or Vapour,: Air or Acher; it is certain, 
| that — che Prineiples of the. moſt -aaridht 

Atomick "Philyſaphy,' befor it was Atheiz'd, there 

x being no ſuch real Qyality of Subtlety or Tewnity, be. 
caule- this is -alrogetbet unintelligible, but this diffe- 
renceariling wholly” from Mevos, dividing the inſen- 
fille Ferts, and every way agirating the ſume, togertiexe | 
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with 4 certain cr of ttidſe Parks; ie ig hot 


impoſſible, bur that the fineſt and moſt ſubtle Body - 


that is, might become as grofs, hard, heavy, and 
op ake, as Fleſh, Earth, Stones, Lead, or Iron; and 
ap ati, that the profſeſt of 77 Bodys, by Motion and 
4 ” fferent Contexture of Parts, mig git not only be 


chryſtalliz'd, but alſo become as Ss oft ind: fluid as 
peeifick Diffe- 


the fineſt Ether. 80 thar there is no-, 
rence betwixt a- thick and thin, a s 2 

opacous and baue a hard and 10 

dental only ; and t Berefore is 1 5 
Life and Dbter funding ſhould be 

the one, rather this to the Uke h 
which, the reaſons of the antietit” 
after to be mention'd, wilt evince, that the 
Soul and Mind cannot 'poflibly be any Body whatſo- 
ever, tho never ſo fitte, thin, and cable whoſe Parts 
are by Motion diviſib le and ſeparable 


ther. 


1 fine, an 


t Body, but arri. 
no reafon, L624 


9 to lab Bae 


in the Whole, and all is every Per of that Body, t 
which they are united, br on Which t 
is an abſolute Conrrddiftion and Timpoffi By; becauſe 
if the Whole of the Deity be in this on 
then can there be ple at all; of it 
joining; but that uf needs be anther Whole, and 


not at all the fame with the former. And in like 
manner, if the whole human Soul be in this one 4 8 
it 
any other Part thereof, and ſo not the Whole in the 
igt To which Objection the antien Incorporealiſts 


* organiz d Body, then can there be none at a 


made this twofold Reply: firft in way of Concelſion,. 
that this is. indeed, uy * ſpeaks, aſt abſolute 


Contra. 


nee M | $67 


— - nh 


frog one ano- 


But it is further objected againft this unextended Na- 
ture of incorporeal Subſtances, as they are laid to be al/ 


aft ; that this | 


Wy poinr of of Matter. 
n the next ad- 
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 *Contradiftion, for an ertended Subſtange, 

— _ 71 , 
which it occupies, an. 
ſame with the Whole. 


L 


2 of the Body, is not to be 
ſenſe; for: a: Whole config 
0 
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Chaps . 4225 . futed. 11 KY " 
te other finite p tile Der as Dæ- 


or An har it is nor only in ir ſelf 
1 to ER theſe finite and particular 4 55 


be th 5 Me and immuvable,” nd white atid every where | 
(from whence it would ſent” to follow, hat they 


might act the whole corporeal Univerſe or take "cogni- 
zance of all things therein) but alſo that this Conceit 
is contradictious to the very Principles of * e 
themſelves, and plainly” afured the ume; 
acknowledging * giverſally,' that”: human Souls 
death departing out of this Body, do Jocally move 


from thence iato a AYE other place, cas Hides, 5 


Isferi, or Hell.” 

Now the 9 of dis- Obieckion in be moſt 
ſeaſonably any er This indeed; Town; i 
thing, bd he untieht Affertöts of Bebe 4 $ 


ſlance as unt ætended, wet not unaware of; khat the 


vulgarly receiv'd Tradition of human Souls after death 
poing into Hides might be objeQed againit em. For 


the fatisfyin "whereof, Plotinuy' 1 theſe two 
things: Firff, “ that if | Halley be meant notbing 


* elſe but daft; the invi „tden is there no pre 


* tignify'd by the Soul's 5 BY 9 7 than its 
6 „ being no longer vically united to this, earthy Body, 
© and bur acting apart by. it ſelf, and fo bas it trorhing 


* of Place neceffarily plied i ia it. But if by Hades 


be underſtood” a certain worſer place (as ſometimes 


it is alſo taken) what wonder is this? ſince- now 
©* where our Body is, chere in the ſame placg is our 
* Soul ſaid alſo to be. But vou will reply, { ys be, 
ho can t hen chere is now. no longer any 


* Body left? We anſwer, that if the lael af de 
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782 rw an airy or  ſpirituous Body, 5 5 4250 Wen 
d by the Soul, Te en to It. ur 92 Fe on t 
al," as this was his ſe 25 jous Per 1 12 95 at or $ 
tho it ſpall quit this vet |þ 12 5 
From all Boay,. Ang Porplyry in Ae the, ſame 
Objection tells us alla, that hamgn Souls are Alx, united 
to ſome Body or other: agrecably to this, of Plato, that 


the Soul is almays in 4 Boch, but [a 


amet imes of. one hi 
and ſometimes of another. ** 0 pu i Philoponu a 


alſo very x fully Ka his own {coſe, and, that of 2 
beſt Philoſophers :.** The rational Soulf, a5 ro its Ener. 
y, is rb la all 2 but 1 15 5 
: “ Part or thereof, is ff ey 32 1 from this 
I» | « gals te 2 from al . but 
& has af irtüpus and. Bk Bady, in wow 
«ix 3 8 "Bore ith he, our human So ul, in 
-& whoare not purg'd andcleans'd durin 18 11 0 Ws 
its departure out of this Body, is ac now ledg d, or 
« rather demonſtrated, to. go into Hader, there. to fe 
. ceive Puniſhment. for, its Paſt, evil Actions. Fot 
ovidence does not only. take care 6f dur Being, 
« Py alſo of our Well. cb I is the Soul, 
< tho laps d into a Preternatural State, yet not neg- 


: - &« Jefted we Providence; but 5 A, 1 5 7 om 
4 1 | 


4e taken 975 in order, ＋ its 


CY re” its 15 b. from 5% f ire of, 
be cur'd 1210. q F 


* 
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Chip. 8. e Atheiſm"onſured 575 
6. There 


« alfo mm n the cures of 
« fore the Soul being to be purged, is Ponies and 
« pain'd in thoſe ſubrerraneous Judicatorys and Priſons, 
« in order to its Amendment. But if the Soul. be 
« jacorporeal, it is impoſſible for it to ſuffer; And 
« how then can it be puaiſhd ? There muſt of neceſſity 
« be ſome Body join'd with it, which being immode- 
« rarely conſtring'd or agitated; concreted or ſecteted, 
« and difccrdantly-movd by: Heat and Cold, or the - 
« like, may make the Soul [cnfible of Pain, by reaſon 
* of Sympathy / as it is here in this Life. What 
« Body therefore is that, hich is then eonjoid d wirh 
« the Soul, after the Diſſolution of that earthy Body 
© into its Elements? Certainly it can be no other than 
« this pneumatical ur ſpirĩtuous which we now 
« ſpeak of; for in this are ſeatec, as their Subject, the 
« jraſcible and cohcupiſcibis/Paſſions;" and they are 
_ © inſeparable from the fame: nor could they be in the 
* Soak difunited from all Bad. And that Soul which 
is freed from thele; would be forrhwith freed from 
Generation; nor would it be concerned in thoſe 
e ſubterraneous Judicatorys — — bur be carry'd 
« up aloft to the higher weleſtial After which 
he endeavours further to confirm this G from the 
vulgar Phænamena : Moreover, ſays he, that there 
« is ſuch a pneumatical, {pirituous, vaporcus, oyairy 
Body, which accompanies Souls unpurg'd aſter 
« Death, is evident alſo from the Phanomena them- 
* ſelves. For what account can other wiſe be given 
« of thaſe. Spectres or Phantaſms, which appear 
+ ſhadow-like about Graves or Sepulchers? Since the 
< Soul it ſelf is neither of any figure, nor yet at all viſi- 
& ble. — the Antients lay, — impure 
* ö | 
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a. The Reaſon and Philoſophy .* gud 
*<. Souls, after their departure out of this Body, wan. 
der here up and down for a certain ſpice, in theilt 
« ſpirnuous, vaporous, and airy Body appeating 
t about Sepulchers, and haunting their . 
tations. For which cauſe there is great reaſon tb 
« we ſhould take care of living well, as alſo uf b. 
“e ſtaining from a fauler and groſſer Diet; theſe An. 
. © tients telling us likewiſe, that this ſpirituous Body of 
_ © ours being fould and incraſſated by evil Diet, is apt to 
render the Soul in this Life alſo, more obnoxious to 
Pha Te pram — Paſſions, a theſe Pal. 
es cited out of Philopomaes it appears, that | 
the antient A ſſertors of the Soul's — did not 
ſuppoſe human Souls to be quite ſtrip'd ſtark naked 
i wan but that the ev Souls had 
then a fpirit nanu, vaparone,.0r airy Body accompanying 
them; tho in different degrees of Purity acl ns 
reſpectively to themſelves. As alſo that they conceiv'd 
this ſpirituum Body, or · at leaſt ſomething of it; to 
hang about the Soul alſo here in this Life, as its interiot 
 Indument or Veſtment; which alſo ſticks to it aſter 
death; when that other groſs curthly part of the Body 
is put off, as an outer Gatment. And indeed thus much 
cannot be deny d, that our Soul acteth not immediately 
only upon Bones, Fleſb, and Brains, and other ſuch- 
like · groſs Parts of this Body but firſt and chiefly 
upon the Animal Spirits, as the immediate Inſtruments | 
olf Senſeand Phancy, and that by whoſe Vigour und 
Activy the other heavy and unweidy Bulk of the 


no zeaſon why we may not aſſent to this of Porpiu: 
tas the Blood is the Food and Nouriſhment of the Spirit, 
that is, the ſubtle Body, call'd the Avimel Spirits 3 3 

1 e | 4 


Chap. 8. of Atheiſm confuted; - F * 
that this * is the Vehicle of the 6 or the more 
immediate Seat of Life. 

But beyond this the ſame Philoponas: adds; chat ab- 
cording to theſe Antients, beſides the —— Body, 
and this /pirituous and 41 ag + Body: too, there is yet 'y 
third kind of Body, of a higher tau than e 
the former, peculiarly belonging to ſuch Souls after 
Death, as are purg'd and cleans d from corporeal Af- = 
fections, Luſts, and Faſſions; which they termid * Ha- 
venly, Luciform,. and Narlile, and heſd to be 
conjoin'd wit hi the Saul, and aternal. The ſame is often 
mention'd by Plato in his iEpinomis, and is RiPQ/ aiſo 
by Proclus 1 = his — 2 2 „ T- the 775 | 

lucid, or  fplendid .: Flierocles, t 

fart Vehicle of the rationel Soul : and ing to 
him, by the Magick Otacles, te thin and ſubtle 
Vehicle or Chariot * the Soul. Which ſeems to come 
near that Spiritual Body — in the Scriptute, 
and to be the fame with Synefſiws's ++: Divine Body,” as 
being more ſyurable and with that bigheſt: and 
divineſt part of the 80 e — than the 
other terreſtrial or ay Body is, which upon that ac- 
count is (tid by Hierocles as 1 0 as St. Paul, I the 
natural or animal Body. And to ſhew that this Opinion 
of two interior Vehicles or Tunicles of the Soul, beſides 
that outer Veſtment of the terreſtrial Body, Rib id. 


Plato the 2 or Calan . is yr * mere 
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$74 De Reaſon and Philoſophy sn 
commonly underſtood, he makes a diſtinction of che 


the Nerves throughout the whole | terreſtrial B . 


_ weaken'd:and abated; and its Spleador: mightily ob- 


this Copulation it præ- exiſted with, fo will ir; after 


rational Soul. But not to expatiate any further upoh 


vichſtanding tobe always conjoiud ich a Body; and 
- accordingly may we ſum up their Sentiment to this 


2 8 „ . 6 
duin & ſupremo cum lumine Vita reliq ut, 


Iz ** 


Figinent of the lattet Plaroniſtsfince Chinin but 
a Tradition deriv'd down from Ahriquiy," appears - 
plaioly from Virgil in his ſixth Aaeid; where; tho dot 


ſfpiritnoa and airy: Body, by uhich was\ probahly 
meant the animal Spirits, diffus'd from the Brain b. 
from the F pure ethereal and fiery Body, ese 
in the mortal Life the inmoſt Clothing or Tunitle ol the 
Soul, yet is now'acknowledg'd to have its Force much 


{cur'd by the heavy Weight and groſs Steam of rhe - 
terreſtrial Body. But at preſent; it was looled - on by 
thoſe Antients to be the Vinculum or Tye betwixt the 
Soul and the aerial and terreſtrial Body; and as beſere 


that is diſſolv'd and broken, eternally: adhere to th 


this diſtiaction of Bodys united to the Soul, in ſhort. 
we find that the moſt antient Aſſertors of the Tncorpy- 
reit and Immortality: of tliis latter, fuppos*d it not- 
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Non tamen omne malum miſeris nec tundich, omnes 
© © Corporex excedune Peſics: penicuſque neceſſe et 
— — modis inoleſcere miris. 
Supplicia expendune; aliz penduntur inaaess 
ad Ventos ; alis ſub gurgite vaſto © 


— 


— 


Chap. 8. of ; Atheiſm. confuted. || | Ks ; 


purpoſe in the following Words of - Hieroeles: + N, The 

« rational Nature; lays he, having always .a cognate 
« Body, ſo proceeded from the Demiurgas or Creator, 
« 25 that neither it ſelf is Body, nor yet can it be 
« without Body *, but tho it ſelf be, incorporeal, yet 
is its whole Form notwithſtanding. terminated .in a 
« Body. And accordingly he gives this Definition of 
Man, + that he is 4 rational Soul; together with a cognate 
immortal Body; he .afterwards- concluding, that this 
enliven'd terreſtrial Body or mortal Map is nothing but 
|| the Image of the true Man, or an Acceſſion thereunto, 
which is therefore ſeparable. from the fame, Nor goes 
he affirm this only: of bum Souls, but allo of Gl | 
other rational Beings whatſoever, below the ſapreme 
Deity and above Men, that they always naturally aftnate 
4 Body. Accordingly. alfo:1 aye. that a Dzmon or 


Angel (which; words are us d as fynonymous not only 
by Hierocles, Simplicia and other modern Pagans 
but alſo the Jews, as Philo tells us) is alſo dehn'd by 
bim after the ſame manner: **. A rational Soul, tage- 
tler with a lucid Body. And -agrecably to him Procies 
upon the Times afficms, that f every. Demon. ſupe- 
rior to our human Souls has both an intellectual Soul: and 
an ethereal Vehicle, the Entzreneſs thereof being made up 
or compounded of theſe two things. 80 that there is 
hardly any other gifferenos left between Damont or 
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The Reaſon and Philoſaphy 5-114) 
Angels and Mey, according to n 
on y this; that the former are lapſable into er!, 
Bodhs only, and no further; but the latter into fer. 
reſtrial alſo. Now Hierocles poſitively affirms this to 
haue been the true C hals and genuine Doctrine of the 
antient Pythagoreens, entertain'd alſo by Plao; * He 
that is, in our modern Language, every created ratio. 
nal Being below the Deity, to 4 winged Chariot nd @ 
Driver or Charloteer both together ; meaning by che 
 Chatiot an enliven d Body, ànd by the Charlotter the 
Paga 
des 
incorporeal Sabſffances, 
may by reaſon” of the V | 
reſpe&ive Bodys, truly | 


and to move from place to 
Moreover tis obſervable, 


rn 


ln. . I 
- "+ l 


Chap. 8. of lee 00 g 
as the Putbagoroans and Plataniſ 
plain'd of theſe terreſtrial Bach d Priſons or living 


\-pulchers of the Seal; ſa does Chriſtianity ſeem to run - 
much upon the ſame ſtrain in theſe Scripture Ex. 
preſſions ; In this ne graen earneſtly, deſiring to he 4 
; and again, 
We that are in this Tabernacle do groan, being bur brdes'd, 
not for that we would be ancloth ny is, ftrip'd quite 


upon with our Houſe which it from 


naked of all Body, but ſo cloth won, that Mort 
might be ſwallow'd up 2 and 57 Oer ſelves 
which have the. firſ 
ſelvet, waiting for the 
car Bodys, that is, the 


0 exe the el 


Evils and Maladys of theirs, under which we ate here * 
oppreſt ; which vil be brought about, by having em 


has 'd into the Likeneſs of Chriff's Llorions 22 
in Thi: is Mortal's putting: an 
you'll ſay, refers. only to the future ſuperna 
ſerrection, and Re- unn of the Body to the Soul, which 
Chriſtians believe will be effected 47 Cad thro Chtiſt 


dt the alt day: 1 and which does not. anſwer to the afore- 


ſaid Notion of the, E ; ualeß they alſo beld, that 
the Soul at its, Separation from the terreſtrial Body by 


death, and always, cixtier before ot after irs UDaion with 


it, doe notwithſtanding exiſt in ſome Body. As; to 
which I, firſt cite the. learned Oriecn ta anſwer- for him- 
ſelf; Who tells us, that it is am 


vite without 4 ced if 1 it were mata! 
pres Soul and * 


all e But . if l 2 
| Beee 


l,, 2% 
s. have always com 


Fruits of ebe Spirits gr 048 withis - 


— 


le for any other Matare 
beſides the R aus al — and the Holy Ghoſh, . 
to ö 

Allee of it to continue ſe- 

parate from all Body, of. doubxleſs, as he. aimplics, 
ſhould the Souls of * men, rather after the day of . 
lud se. inn 10 ſuch 4 ſtate of Separation to 
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The Reuſe and Philoſophy * +15? 
Agel, and Men, according to theſe Philoſophers; h 
on y this; that the former are lapſable into dea!“ 
Bodys only, and u further; but the latter into fer- 
reſtrial alſo. Now Hierocles poſitively affirms this to 
have been the true Cabala and genuine Doctrine of the 
antient Pythaporeens, entertain'd alſo by Pla; * He 
reſembling, fays he, every both divine and human Soul, 
that is, in our modern Language, every created ratio- 
_-.. nal Being below the Deity, to 4 winged Chariot and a 
K Driver or Charioteer both together ; meaning by rhe 
Chariot an ene, Body, and by the Charioteer the 
incorporeal Soul it IF acting it, Thus did the antient 
Pagan Aſſertors of Iacorporeal Subſtance, as unextended, 
decline that Abſurdity objected againſt em, of "the 
Illocalit) of all finite created Spirits, that theſe being 
incorporeal Subſtances,” vitally cloth'd with ſome Body, 
may by reaſon of the Locality and Mobility of theilt 
>  reſpeftive Bodys, truly be laid 


| ly be dag ww be here and "thee, 
. and to move from place to placd ed. 
| 5 MNMioreover *tis obſervable, that with theſe beſt and 
q religious Philoſophers Chriftiaoiry" alſo did hereid a- 

! | gree : Thar the moſt conſummate Happinefs and hight 


eſt Perfection that human Nature is capable of, 055. 
fiſts not in a ſeparate ſtate of Souls, ſtrip'd naked 
from all Body, and ers no manner of Commerce 
With Matter, as ſome high-flown: Perſons in all Ages 
have been apt to conceit. But then neither did che 
Philoſophers nor Chriſtians mean ſuch groſs Bodys as 
theſe we now have, . unthang'd and unaltet' d. For 
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as the Pythagoreans and-Platonifts have always com- 
plain'd of theſe gerreſtrial Bachs ;as Priſons or H 


Sepulchers of the Sea: ſa does Chriſtianity ſeem to rua 


much upon the ſame ſtrain in thele- Scripture Ex. 


preſſions ; In this we graem earneſtly, deſiring to beeloth'd 
»p0n with eur Houſe which is from Heaven ; and again, 
We that are in this Tabernacle do -groen, being burden 


not for that we would be uncloth'd, that is, ftripd quite 


naked of all Body, but fo cloth «pon, that Mortality 
might be ſmallow'd up of Life ; and laſtly, Oer ſelves alſo 


which have the fir Fruits of the 238 wir bin our 


ſelves, waiting 'for the ion, cven the Redemption. of 
our Boche, that is. ae erde of em from all hal 
Evils and Maladys of theirs, under which we ate here 


oppreſt ; which will be brought about, by having em 


chang d into the Likeneſs of Crit gloriaxs 
in this Mortal's putting on. | > 

you'll (ay, refers. only to the future ſupernatural; Re- 
ſurrection, and Re- nion of the Body to the Soul, Which 
Chriſtians believe will be effected by Gad thro Chriſt 


Body, end 
22 


dit the laſt day: and which does not anſwer to the afore- 


ſaid Notion of the P, ; ualeß they allo held, that 


the Soul at its Separation from the terteſtrial Body by 


death, and always, eitlier hefore ot after its Uniqn with 


it, does notwithſtanding exiſt in ſome Body. As to 
which I firft cite the learned Origen ta anſwer ſot him- 


ſelf; ho tells ua, that it is le far any otber Natore- 


- 
- ” 


beſides the Father, and the Son, and the 


705 without 4 


ſhould the 80 


Judginent; eontiaue ig uch 2 Tiate-ef Separation to 
all Eternity. But on the contrary, if it be ad Fox 
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ö 4 in whatſoever: corporeal place it exiſteth, doth al- 


ways fland in. need of a Body, ſutable to the nature 
& ly ; which Body it ſometimes 
that which before was ne- 
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« the exterior Form and Figute of the SouP's Body after 
« Death does reſemble that of a'groſs terreſtrial Body | 
« here in this. Life; all the Hiſtorys of Apparitions 
„making Ghoſts, or the Sduls of the Dead, to appear 
« ja the ſame. Form which their Bodys had before. 
And this is that which Origen underſtands by ud on⁰νẽ, in 
St. Paul; not this groſs terrefitia}- Body; but a: certain 
middle Body betwixt it aud the heavenly, which the 
Soul after Death carries away with it. To which I 
add, that this Opiaian of, the learned Origen was never 
reckon d up by the aaticat.Fathersz-or hid greateſt Ad- 
verſarys, in the Catalogue of; his Etre. Which gives 
us a fair Preſumption that he Was nat ſingular in this 
o dl and to ſhew ages ce cons he was 
not next produce the Authority ertullian, 
who, tho he ſeems. to drive the buſinefs 0 far a8 to 
make the Soul it ſelf ta.be\corporeaty; yt, asf Dri Cad: 
worth ** amiiaim Reaſons hoo ĩaſiſts on extend no 
further than to prove, that the Soul has after Deatii 
ſome Body vitally united with 1 whereof it 
is both capable 2 c and ſenſible. of Pas; for- 
aſmuch as Body alone can — no ſenſe of any thing. 
From which, Opinion, for theſe reaſons, neither do We 
find that }| St. Auſtin» was altogethier abhorrent, und 
therefore does he ſeem to leave every man to his OW 
liberty therein. But to this I add the more expreſs 
Sentiment of, Irrnæus bo does not ſaꝝ that the Sou! 
Is a 1 oi DEI gy {2 ie _ 
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590 The Reaſon and Philoſofbß 
Death, and that of the fame Form and Figure dich 
that Body, which it had before in this Life: I ay; he 
does not here declare the Soul it ſelf to be a Body, but 
only that after the Death of a man his Sout ſtill abides 
and aQs-in ſome Body; 'which * Soul he elſe where 
plainly affirms to be ;ncorporeal. - AMo Philoponu 4 
_ Chriſtian Philoſopher,» dogmatiz d in this manner. To 
whom might be added Johannes Tbeſſalonicenſis who 
in that Dialogue of his, read in the ſeventh Syavd, 
ſcems to have been of the ſame Perſuaſion, when he 
affirms of Souls," f that they are often ſeen by many ſen- 
fibly, in the Form of their own Bodys. And the ſame'is _ 
. plainly ſuppos'd by Pſellu, who, when ſpeaking of 
Devils inſinuating their Temptations into mens Souls, 
by affecting immediately the Phantaſtick Spirit, writes 
in this manner: When one man ſpeaks to another 
ſtom afar off, he muſt; if he would be heard, make 
« a loud cry or noiſe; whereas if he ſtood near to hit, 
« he might ſoftly whiſper into his Ear. But could he 
immediately approach to the Spirit, or ſubtle Body 
4 of the Soul; he would not then need fo much as to 
make a Whiſper; but might ſilently and without 
< noiſe communicate wWhatſoever Thoughts of his own 
« to him, by Motions made thereupon. And this is 
« faideo be ae we Souls going out of theſe Bo- 
« dys converſe together ;they 3 their Thoughts 
to each other without any noiſe. In which words 
Pſellus takes it for granted that Sons after Death have 
| a wrcuee, that is, a certain ſubtle Body adhering to em, 
_ by Motions upon which they filently converſe with 
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one another. 8 All which, as was in part before noted =, -. 
ſeems to be grounded on the Teſtimony of Seriptere, 


which intimates, that Souls departed out of. this Life, 
have a knowledg of one another, and are alſo. capable 
of the Puniſhment of Senſe or Pais: * Fear him, lays 


* 


our Saviour, who. after le hath. kild, hath power to cat 
into Hell. And the Soul of the Rich man is faid to 
death in Torments, before the 


be immediately a | ts, b 
Day of Judgment ; as likewiſe to have khown Abraham 
and Laxarat. And it ſeems neither agreeable to our 
common Notions, nor yet to Piety, to conclude” that the 


Souls of wicked men departing out of this Life, from 
the beginning of the World in their ſeyeral Ages till 
the Day of Judgment, have all of em no manner of 
Paniſbment inflicted. on em, {aye only that of Remorſe 
of Conſcience and future Expecf arion. Now it is not 


= 
1 * 


conceivable, how Souls after Death Thould Ie and 
be knowableß and converſe one with another, and have 


any Puniſhment of Senſe or Pain iaflicted on em, 
were they not witally united to ſome Bodys. More- © 
over it may be obſcrv'd, that when upon our Sayiour's 
firft Apparition to his Diſciples it is laid that they were 
affrighted, as ſuppoſing they had ſeen 4 Spiri, our 


Saviour does not tell em, that a Spirit or Ghoſt had 
no Body at all, wherein it could vilibly appear; but 
(as rather taking that for granted) that a Spirit had no 


Fleſh. and Bones, no cdu Aff , or ſuch ſolid Body, 


- 617 


as they might find him to have; be bidding em there- 


fore handle him, to remove that Scruple of theirs: as 
if he ſhould have ſaid, tho Spirits ot Ghoſts and Sauls 
departed have Bodys or Vehicles, which may by them 


be ſo far condens d, as ſometimes to make a viſible 
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Ne Reſon and Philoſophy +, 
Appearance to the Eyes of Meo, yet have th 
9 ſuch ſolid Bodys as thoſe of Fleſb and Boy 
therefore by Feeling and Handling may you ſatis 


ey not 
fy your 


ſelves that I am nor a mere Spirit, Ghoſt, or Soul, ap. 
pearing, as others have frequently done, without - 


Miracle: but that I appear in tha 
wherein I was crucify'd by the 
Divine Power rais 


d out of the 


r in that very ſame ſolid-Body, 
Jews, by miraculgus 
Sepulcher, and now to 


be found no more there. To which I add, that there 


is alſo another place of Scripture ſo interpreted 
generality. of the antient Fathers, as naturally to im 
even the Soul of our Saviour Chriſt himſelf, 


by the . 


ö 


after his 


| Death and before his Reſurrection, not to have been 
quite naked from all Body ; but to have had a certain 


ubtle or ſpirituows Clothing ; and it is this 

whick is underſtood by them of Chriſt's d 
«des or Hell, and from the & O 
der'd: Put to death in the Fleſb, bu 
Spirit ; in which (Spirit) alſo be 


1nto 


of St. Peter, 
elcending 
riginal thus ren» - 
t quicken'd in. the 
went and preach d to 


thoſe Spirits that were in Priſon, &c, Where the word 


ve] or 
to be taken 


pirit, according to this Interpretation, is 
ſpiritaoa Bady, the ſenſe being this; 


That when our Saviour Chriſt was put to death in the” 
Fleſh or the fleſhly Body, he was quicken'd in the Spirit or 
4 ſpirituous Body; in which ſpirituous Body alſo he went 
and preach'd to thoſe Spirits that were in Priſon. Aad 

- doubtleſs it would be ſaid by the Aﬀertors of this 
Interpretation, that the word Spirit couſd not here be 
taken for the Soul of our Saviour Chriſt; becauſe this 

being naturally immortal, could not properly be ſaid 


tbe quicken d and 


made alive; nor could he, that is, 


* Oardlovds. T capi, C 
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clup.s. l be t 
our Saviour Chriſt's Soul, be fo Welk ſald to gb in this 
Spirit neither, that ls in it ſelf, the Fou in the Soul, 
to preach to the Spirits i Priſon. Alſo they would 
add, that Spirit here could not be taken for the Divine 
Spirit neither, Which was the efflelent Cauſe of the 
Vivification of out Saviour's Body at his Reſurrection; 
becauſe then there wWoHld be no direct Oppoſition be- 
twixt being put to Death in the Fleſh and quicken'd in 
the Spirit; unleſs they be taken both” alike materialhy. 
Likewiſe the following Verſe is thus to be hderfiood: 
that our Saviout Chriſt went in that Spirit, "wherein he 
was guicken d when ht was put to death in the Pleſh, and 
therein preachi d to the Spirits in Priſon ; by which Spi- 
rits in Priſon alſo would be meant not pure intorporeal 
Subſtances or naked Souls, but Souls cloth'd with ſubtle 


 ſoirituous Bodys, as that word may be often underſtood 


elſewhere in Scripture. But thus much we are un- 
queſtionably certain of from the Scripture, that not 


only Elias, whoſe terreſtrial Body ſeems to have been 


in part at leaſt ſpiritusliz'd, in his Aſcent in that fiery 
Chariot, but alſo Moſes appear'd viſibly to our Saviour 
Chriſt and His Diſciples upon the. Mount; and there- 


fore (ſince Piety will not permit us to think this a mere 


preſtigious thing) in real Bodys, Which Bodys alſo ſeem 
to have beep "luciform and clear, like to our Saviour's 
then traniſgur i Body. Again, there are ſundry places 
in Scripture,” which affirm” that the Negenerate and 
Renew'd have here in this Life"a certain Ene of 


their future Jnberitence, which.4s.cheir [piritacl or 
ef the 


heavenly Body : as allo the quickening- of - 
Bodys is therein attributed to the Efficiency of xt 
Spirit dweling in them. Which is a thing that has been 
taken notice of by ſome of the Ant ients, particularly 

Irenens and Novatian; the former of whom tells us, 
; g tha; 
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that nom we laue a part of that Spirit, of the 2 
ration and Perfect ion of Incorruption., we being ace 8 
2 


tom'd by little and little to receive and bear Gad. 
alſo the Apoſtle has call d an Earneſt, that is, 4 
that Honour, mich promis d to 1 from God? 1 theres 
fore this Earneſt amelling in as hath made us already Joi Ith 
tual, the mortal ij alſo ſaalow'd up by Immortality. The 
latter, F that this i what the Hal Spirit does in ws, 
namely to bring and lead on our Bods to Eternity and the 
Reſurrettion of Immortality ; whilſt of i. ſelf it 4c. 
cuſtoms us 10 be ming d with the heavenly Vertue. More- 
over there are ſame other Places E ſeem to imply 
that good men aſter death. ſhall have a ſurther ' 1p. 
choation of their heavenly Body, the full Completion 
whereof is not to be expected before the Reſurrefion, 
or the Day of Judgment. We know that if our earthly 
Houſe of this Tabernacle were diſſaly'd, we have « building 
of God, 4 Houſe not made with hands, eternal in the 
Heavens. For in this we groan carne h And again, 
he that hath wrought « for the ſelf- hi. % God, 
wha alſo hath I us the Earneſt of the Spirit. Now 
bow theſe Preludes and Prelibations of an immortal 
Body can conſiſt with the Soul's Continuance after 
death, in a perfett Separation from all manner of Body, 
is not [oeaſily couceivable. Laſtly, it is not at all to 
be doubted hut that Ireneus,Origenand thoſe other Anti- 
ents, whoentertaio'd that Opinioa of Souls being . 
= 8 with a certain thin Fe We Body, ſu 


e 


4 + * En 12 5 


7 _ 2 —-—- ad — 5 
Er r paulatim afſueſcentes capere & Terran den, 
a 3p 20 Oe agit in nobis, ut ad Kcernitatem & ad: Reſurrettio- 


— ytdun, cum _ in ſe e cam - 
ceeleſti Virowe mileer!, Ne 4 Ae 
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pekte <2 


formerly took notice, they 


Chap. 8. 
petted it not in the leuft te beinconliiear wich that of 
the future Reſurrefion + as it is no way inconliftenc 
for one, ho has only a Shirt or Waſt-coat on, t put 
on a Sute of Clothes or exterior uppet Garment. 


Which will alſo ſeem the leſs ſtrange, if it be conſidetr' d 
is as it were two- 


that even here in this Liſe our Body 
fold, exterior and interior; we havi 
grolly tangible Bulk of our / outward 


, beſides the 
„another 1. 


terior ſpirituoas Body, the SauPs immediate Inſtrument 


both of Senſe and Motion; which latter is ** — 
iato the Grave with rhe ocher, nor 8 

the cold Sods: To which purpoſe the ſenſe oſ Oricew 
is thus expreſs'd in Photius : © greg Sor tes Life ot our 
« earthly Body being deſtroy'd, our Soul ſhall then 


© have before the Reſurrection a Dwelling from God; 


till we ſhall at laſt receive it rens d, teſtet d, and 
« ſo made an incorruptible Houſa Whereſoto ia this 
« we groan; deſirous not to put 


& we ſhall then have. 9:4 5 ne 
What has been hicherto ſald of Far Souls, i 5s, 4s 


we have before obſerv'd, in the Sentiment of — | 


and- all 


apply'd in like manner to Angels, 


other created Spirits: and the ſame, I add, has alſo # 
been done by many antient Chriſtians; in that, as 1 
look*d'upon it as à peculiar 


Prerogative of the Godtiead, to be able to ſubſiſt with · 
other 


out a Body, and that it Was impoſſible that 


_ Spirit r ſhould de entirely ſeparate from one. This 


again is particularly aſſerted by Origes in ſeveral places 
. of his Book av} 4 


.3 whom Airms co 
have herein follow'd the 
Philoſophers : and andoy 


SY OP" which this ff Perſon! did here 


Aqninas 2 


AY 


'E Atheiſm * = 


off all Body, but to 
« put on Life or Immortaliey upon the Body; _—_ | 


ion of certain anticenc =» 
ly it was the old. 4 2 
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386 The. Raaſan and Philoſophy ee 
thereto ; chat, as it is in Neeroclas, the rational Ne. 
an mad by. God, that. is, all created undertandiy 
Beings are neither Body, nor yet wit baut Body; b 
have always a cage, or congenite one, as theicVebiel 
or Jndument- 80 that Angels or Demons, as well se. 
cording to Origen as tHeerocles, are all of em ing 
poreal, SubP apes, not naked and abſtract, but clorh'y 
with, certain ſubt le Bodys; or Animals compounded of 
Sani and Body together. And that the generality . af 
the moſt antient and learned Fathers were of this opi· 
nion, is unqueſtionably evident from hence; becauſe 
cheyngteed with Porpiyriys and other Greek Philoſo- 
Phers, in his Conceit, that evil Demons or Devils 
were therefore delighted with the Blood and Nidour 
of Jacrifices, 4s having their more Fro airy, and 
wapqtaus Bodys nouriſh'd and refreſh'd with thoſe 
Vapour, in Which they did as it were luxuriate and 
gluttenize e Ang perhaps this might be the meaning 
f Joanne Theſſalomicenſit, in that Dialogue of his 
before- mention d, read and approv'd of ia che ſcventh 
Council, and therefore the meaning of that Council 
it ſelf too, When it declat d, I That be Canboliot 
together incor por cal and | inwiſible, bat to have certain 
ſubtle Boch, ; either: airy» or fery. For it being there 
only deny d, that the were altogether incorporaal, one 


would think the. meaning. ſhould not be, that they 
were altogether eg 


corporeal mor indeed could ſuch an 
be faſten d upon the Corbolick\Church : but 
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lears'd alfe from: ile Raben, the "Divine Bakil' camneh- | 


radiant Splend one, 
Obſcurity of the other. Moreover, that Deruli ate 


rection State he affirms, that cheg ho ſhall be at - 
counted worthy of it, ſhall neither mithvy won n 
in Marriage; but || be equal to the' Angie which com- 


every where declaf d ibyů³ SN. Affi, 
ever it muſt be o d, that this Opinion, that Angels 
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only that they partly incorp — = 
poreal: this being alſo ſuffioient in-oeder'+ra thaw Dey [ 
ſign, which was driven at in chat Counsil. lower 
Pſellus, ho wa à curibys irer into tb: nature 
of Spirits, declares it nd only as his wa Opinion; 
but alſo as agreeable to the ſenſe af the ancient: err, 
* that the Demoniact or Angelica kind of Being d t 
altogether intorporeal or bodrleſy; dat that they (are . | 
join d with Bodys, or have cognate Bohn belonging 0 en. - 
To which he adds in his Dialogue, achat a ane) be 


” 


ing, that there are Bodys wot only in Drchili, bus \alfo in 
the pure Angels themſelves, as certain'\ſubt le;\ airy,” de 
fecate Spirits. Where he ſhews: likewi& afterwards, 
how that + 'Body which! it u, with »Hugels differs 
from that to which Deviltart: united, in reſpect af the 
or of the one, and the dark faliginass 


not v it hout Bodys, he endeavors to conſirm ſtom te 
words of our Savidur; where pes king of ther- 


parative Hxpreſſion of Men, as to their Bodys, wirh 
Angels, would be hr: not ſa proper were the » 
Angel abſolutely 1d) of al Rr Ihe ſarne!1is 
by Clanliam- 
Mammertus, Fulgeatlu, Marcas the Monk, G Ha- 


and Dæmons art not altogether anzerpore;, but conſiſt 
— en nes | _ 
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of 


into Chriflianity, brooght in its abfraf? Intelligences 


: thoſe tu other Extremes, namely, that Angels 
mere Bodys, and have nothing at All incorporeal in em; 
or elle, that they are altogether incorpoteal, or with- 
out any bodily Indement or Clothing: which Opinion 
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of bodily ladument or Clothing, has not ſo much pre 
vail'd in theſe latter Ages. Which, Dr. Cadworth 
thinks, may be imputed partly to the Injury of Time, 
which is rightly compar d to a River, as quickly ſinking 
the more weighty and ſolid things, and bearing up 

only the more light and ſuperficial ; partly to the Ari. 
rotelick Philoſophy, which when generally introduc 


along with it; partly to ſome ſpurious Platonifts, who 
talking much of their Henedes and Noes, rheit fmple 
Monads and immovable unbody d Minds, as the chief of 
their gentrated and created Gods, ha ve probably occa- 
ſion d ſome Chriſtians to vye their Angels with em; 


partly and principally to a religious Regard which 


many have had to the Authority of the third Lateran 


Council, as if the ſetenth Orcomenica! or ſecond» Ni- 
cene, wherein the contrary was before own'd and af- 


ſerted, were not of equal force, at leaſt to counter- 
ballance the other. Wherefore ſtill we may venture to 


conclude, that this Opinion of Angels and Dæmons 
| being not mere 4hſtract᷑ incor poreal Subſtances and 'wnbody d 
Minds, but conſiſting of ſomething in 


andfome- 
thing corporeal, that is, of Soul or Spirit and Body joio'd 


together, is not only more ' agreeable to Reaſon, but 
has alſo bad more Suffrages amongſt the antient Fa- 


thers, and thoſe of greater weight roo, than either of 
Are 


they the rather ſtood to, becauſe, as was before ob- 


ferv'd, the) choughr it a Privilege, which no faite 
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dit PIs confatede. 1+ 
Bei was, capable of, to be ſeparate-from, all Body ; the 
ImperfeRion: of all Creatures, tho Spirits, necelſarily 
requiring the Con junction of f lame Body with, em, to 
make em up complete; without which it is uncon- 


ceivable, ſays & Or. Codaerth agreeably. to their Sen- 


timent, how rey ſhould. cither have Senſe or, Ing 
vation. 

And moreover this Opinion, tho it does [7 exactly 
agree With the Pythagorici Cabala, yet cannot there- 
fore be. ſaid to have been entirely —— dor deriv'd 
from thence. by the antient Fathers, but rather it is 
probable that they were chiefly led into it by the 
Scriptute it ſelf. For kilt, the hiſtorical Phenomens 
of Angels in Scripture re..ſuch, 5 £annoc. well be 
otherwiſe ſolv'd, than by ſe em to Bays 10 
and not to lay any.firels upon thofe words of the Plal- 
miſt, who maleth bis Angels ls Spirits and; his Minifers « 
Flame of Fire ; nor to inſiſt 3 hoſe Paſſages of St. 
Paul, where K ſpeals of Tongnes of Angels and 
of, the Voice o n 58 e to paſs by 
this 1 fay, chece art {ec — in Holy Writ, 
which ſeem. plainly to confirm this ing As Heft, 
chat of our Saviour before mention d to this purpoſe: 
+ They who ſþell be accounted morthy to obtein that World 
«nd ps Reſorreil ian from the Dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, ueither can they die any. more ; for 
they are equal unto the Angels... For were Angels de- 
void, of all Badys, then would the Souls of good mea 
in a ſtate of Separation, and without any Reſarretion, 


be rather equal to the Age, than after a. ReſurreQion 


of their Bodys: wherefor the natura meaning of 
theſe Words, as St. as — | fem, frems 
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k * "hy Wy TA 
The Rvafoi amd Te 
to be this © tharthe'Sotls of good men afrer the Reſied 
rektion Thall have Apzelice! Bodys, or fach Boh 6 
thbſe of Ange n Where in it is ſuppobd that Au 
gels ulſd have Bodys; bur of 4 very different kind from 
. thoſe of blirsheje; © Again, that of St. Jade, where be 
the writes thus concerning Devils + the Angels b 
kept not their firſ® Eſtate, or rather according to the 
vulgar Latin, ſaum Principatum, their own Principulity, 
but left their own Habitat ion or Dwelling-houſe; bath 5e 
reſervd in everlaſting Chains under Divkneſs, unto "thi 
»dgment of the great Dy." in which words it is firſt 
imply%d, that the Devils were created by God pure, 48 
well as rhe other Angels, but that they kept not # theiy 
own Principality, that is, their Jordly Power! and D 
miaion over theit worſer and inferive Part; they have 
ing alſo ee their Nature of 4 better 
add worſer Priveiple, bf a fupertor Patt, whith ought 
to rule and govern, andi of an inferior; which bught 
to be governd: nor is it indeed otherwiſe eaſily cbn- 
ceivable how they ſhoul be capable of Sing. Aud 
this inferior Part in Angels ſeets to have a reſpect to 
ſomething alſo which is Corporal or bodily in tbem, 
as well us it has in Men. But ĩn the next place St. 74e 
adds, us che immed ute Refult aud natural Conſequence 
of theſe Angels fang, that they" rberehy l%r or let 
73 i169 bi r fei, tut 16, hot oy their Deling· yal 
at large, thoſe echereal Counttys and heavenly Re- 
gion! above, Vat alſo their proper Drabig bose or 
1inediate Manon, eo Wit, their brevenly Body ; foraſ- 
much as that Bentrah Body' hielt good mem expect 
nter ede Rauris, js this" call'd" by Saint Baal, 
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houſe that 4, from | Heavey. 
proper Houſe or Dmelling, 9 
an bean dene an this 
em fit Inhabitaats for t 
ſay, 15 the natural 
. Angels ſinning, their — — loſing t —4 
venly Body, Which forthwith, became th ercupon 
ſeur 4 and incraſſated; the Bodys of Spirits "incorporate 
always bearing a correſſ gt 1 * 
the different cee their Mind 
then again 6 laſt place, 3 was th ws 
natural Reſult of their Sin, eps of 

ment of God, converted into t 

their ethereal Bodys being thus e 
amen \feeulent, and aοννο auen, ne Wete 
immediately 4hereupon, 35 St. Peren in 8, parallel place 
ex pr eſſath it, dees liſts, eaſt, 
and there impriſon d or reſerv d in Chin. Dark 
neſs,. until 10g Judgment of the great Day. Where. 
is obſervable that the worg 5 SY, ved by. 

is the very nga Apolodorus 2 (Greek. 
ters frequently make uſe of in a lihe n they. 
ſpeak of the Titaus being caſt down from. . 
which ſeems to have been really — elſe, but this 
Fal af, deere ee b 15 
Pe 9 — — 
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down. 1ato-Tartaras, 


by Te- 


11 Dark 
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Ri aid eule 0 
of 1 heavy* Bodys, Which gene 
down hi Te to recaſeond” upwafd, or e. 
For back tot e bright ethereal Regions above, they 
ay I ſaid for inte preſent to be cha ot ;mprifus'd 
in this lower Tertares, orcaliginous Air or Atm ſphere, 
and reſerv d in cuſtody unto the Judgment or general 
Aſſizes of the great Da; however they may notwith- 
ſtanding in the mean time domiheer and lord it here 
for a while. Laſtly, W Saviour's Go je curſed into 
everlaſting Fire, preper d for the Devil and his Angels, 
ſeems to be à clear Confirmation of Devils being 
body*d: becauſe on one hand, to allegorize this Fire 
into nothing but Remorſe of 'Conlcience; would 'en- 
danger the rendering of other Points of our Religion 
uncertain alſo; and oa rother," to ſay that incor poredl 
Subſtances un · united ro Boch, can be tormented with 
Fire, is, as much as in us ties, ro expoſe Chriſtianity 
and tbe Scripture to the dcorn and Contempt of all Phi- 
loſophers and eſpecially to Atheiftick Wits. ' Wherefore 
Fſellus, we nd, Hays 80 {mall ſtreſs upon this place: 
Jam alſo convine'd of this, ſays he, that De 
cc have Body ys, from thewords*bf but Siviour: affirm. 
ing, 'tharthey ſhall be puniſh'd with Fire: which, 
8¹ 
« how could it be, M ere they altogel her incorporeal ? 
« jt being impoſſible tor that, which'is both it ſelf in- 
* corporeal'a agd vitally un- united to any Body; to ſuffer 
from a Body. "Wherefore of neceſſity it muſt be 
ated hy "Chriſtians, * that" Devils/ſhall receive 
uniſhinent of Senſe and Pain hereafter; in Bodys 
capable of-ſuffering. © Thus do we ſee, how the 
antient Aﬀerrors of —— ee r vis 
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Aſſault made againſt it by Atheiſts aud 
from the Iacality and Immobility of Lale e, they 
ſuppoſing theſe always to be-vitally united to ſome. 
Bodys, and conſequently by the. Locality of theſe their 
reſpective * determin'd:to here and there,;.. Accor- _ 
ding to that of 3 Ces / fandt ln 2 I 
Body in order tai lat ions, Which cube 
that Angels, Dæmons, and Squls, tho of; themſelyes. 
and naturally intorporate, yet as veſted wit Bodys, 
are in ſome ſenſe partly 8 partly incor: 
poreal, has, I am apt to f Ae rp. N of; 
— Antients to ba-cenſur'd as) Abettbrs of it ſite 
Extreme, that they are Entire corporeal; aud that 
becauſe of their ſynechdochical way, of expreſſing the 
Whole ſometimes by a; Ft; a Spirit," whether: 1 
Demon, ot Saul, : by. its: Vehicle on B] juſt 1 in on 
mon Language we term a Man ar Wom r 
tho at the ſame time we hold the ode and the — 2 | 
to be made up at once of Soul And Body, And thus 
perhaps may Tertulias himſelf I Sar off from- 
being a dowaright Oorporealiſt, ; ch e conſidering 
what an + eminent Per ſou has alſo. abſerv'd- our of his: 
Book  againſt' Hermogenes, that he did not always 
mean by Body, impenetrabit, halle Matter ; but the 
mere Subſtance, Being, ar Eſſence f 4 thing Laſtly, 
as to that other Preceage» of the; dene laßdeteck in 


the former ObjeRian, chat finite ib barg Subſtances 
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per quod eſt, hoc erit Corpus ejus Otine quod cſt, Corpus eſt 
lui generis. "Ter dw; Hem, 6/95 {+ 2415 + | 
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If the Soul has Parts, then either every ſingle Part of 
the Soul is Soul, or it is not; if the former be ſup 
that every Part of the Soul is Soul, then would a 


- 


[ 


« 4c 
reſt of it beſides any one Part be ſuperfluous; or — | 
Whole; 


every Part thereof would be. the ſame with the 
from whence it follows, that it could not-be extended or. 
have any real Parts at all; ſince no Part of an extended 
thing can poſſibly be the ſame with the Whole : bur if 


the latter be ſuppos'd, that not every Part of the Soul 
is Soul, or has Life and Mind in it, then is it certain, 


that being put together, neither could they make it vp 
what it is, or give 108.208 Miad to it; becauſe Wo- 
thing can Caulally came from Nothing. It is true in- 


deed that corporeal 'Qualitys and 'Forms, according, to 
the Aromick Phyſiology, do teſale from a Compoſition 


and Contexture of Atoms d Parts, each of which 
taken alone by themſelves, have ung of that Qua- 
lity or Form in them. But the reaſon of the difference 
here is plain 3 becauſe theſe F. 
not Entitys really dĩſtinct from che Mapwitade, Fi 
Site and Motion of Parts ; but only ſuch a Compſi 


Underſtanding, Soul and Mind are Eatitys really diſtin& 
from Magnitude, Figure, Site and Motias of Parts; and 


not mere Fayeys nor Cy lablet of things, bur fimple and 


uncompounded Realirys. Thirdly, the fame Philoſcpher 
reaſons from the Ba np Actions of human pe 
as well thoſe of Senſat ian as Intellection, the ſum o 
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The Majdy being evident, the Minor he proves thus: 


beiog rhis? that if the, Seel de an n 
tended Subſtance, "then muſt it af neceſſity be either 
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would alike follow, that no man is one ſingle Percipient 
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a2 Phyſical Point or Minimum, the leaſt, Extenſion that 
can poſſibly be (ſuppoſing there is any ſuch leaſt, ang 


Body or Extenſion be not infinitely diviſible) or elſe. it 
-muſt conſiſt of more ſuch Phy ical Points join'd toge- 


ther. As to the former of theſe, it is utterly: impoſſi. 


ble that one ſingle Atom, or ſmalleſt Point of Exten- 


ſion, ſhould be able diſtinctly to perceive all the Va- 
riety of things; and again, to ſuppoſe every Soul to 
be but one Phyſical Minimum or ſmalleſt Extenſum; is to 
imply ſuch an eſſential difference in Matter or Exten- 
ſion, as that ſome of the Points thereof ſhould. be'nats- 


rally devoid of all Liſe, Senſe, and Under ſlanding, and 


others again naturally ſenfitive and rational. Which 
Abſurdity, if itſhould be admitted, yet would, it be 
utterly unconceivable, how there ſhould.come to be as 
ſach ſenſitive and.rational Atom in every Man, and no 
more; and how this . \Muld conſtantly remain the 


. fame, from Infancy to old Age, while other Parts of 


Matter tranſpire continually,” And as to the latter, 
if Souls be extended. Subſtances, conſiſting of more 
Points, one without another, all concurring; in every 
Senſation, then muſt every one of thoſe Points per- 


ceive either a Point and Part of the Ob 


Point and P bje& only, or 
elſe the Whole. Now if 2 Point of the extended 
Soal perceive only a Point of the Object, then is there 


no one thing in us that perceives the Whole, or which 


can compare one Part with another. But if every 
Point of the extended Soul perceive the whole Object 


at once conſiſting of many Parts, then would there 


be innumerable Perceptions of the ſame Opec in every 
e Flow 16: the 
d from both theſe” Suppolicions it 

or Perſon; but that there are innumerible diſtinct Per- 
N N nn 
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1 by 


Laſtly, the 20n'd. Philofopher endeavours 
yet further to prove, that the human Soul is azextend- 
ed and devoid: of Megnitsde,. and indiviſible; and that 
from its rations! Energys or Operations, its Intelleions. 
of Intelligibles, and Apprehenſions of things devoid of. 
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598 - The Reaſan and Philoſophy 
Magnitade; for how could the Soul, ſays he, if it nere 
Magnitude, underſtand that which has no Mapnitude ? 
and with that whith i diviſible, conceive that which u 
indivifible? Now it is certain, that we have Notions 
of many things which are altogether animaginable; and 
therefore have nothing of Length, Breadih, and Thick- 
neſs in em, as Vertue, Vice, &c. * So that the Soul 
muſt receive theſe by what is indiviſible, and lodge em in 
what i indiviſible. We have allo a' Notion, not onl 
of mere Latitade or Breadth, indiviſible as to Thickneſs, 
but alſo of a Mathematical Point, which is every — | 
indiviſibie, as to Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs. 'We © 
have a Conception of the Iatenſion of Powers and 
Vertues, wherein there is nothing of Extenſion or Mag- 
nitude. And indeed all the abſtract Eſſences of things, 
call'd by the Greeks gvrinawm, which are the firſt Ob- 
jects of Intellection, ate indiviſible. And tho we appre- 
hend Forms which are in Matter too, yet do we apprehend 
em 48 ſeparated and abſtracted from the ſame; there being 
nothing of Fleſh in our Conception of a Man, c. Nay 
the. Soul conceiyes extended things themſelves e - 
tendediy and indiviſibly ; for as the Diſtance of a whole 
Hemiſphere is contracted into a narrow Compaſs in the = 
Pupil of the Eye, ſo are all Diſtances yet more con- 
tracted in the Soul it ſelf, and there. underſtood indiſ- 
tantiy: for the Thought of a Mile diſtante, or of ten 
thouſand Miles, or Semidiameters of the Earth, takes 
up no more room ia the Soul, nor ſtretches it any more, 
than does the Thought of a Foot or Inch, or indeed of 
a Mathematical Point. Were that which perceiveth in 
us a Magnitude, then could it not be + equal to every 
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»ſible, and alike r and leſſer 
— than ir ſelf 5 ad and all could ĩt — 


ſuch things as have no — And this was the 
other part of - Ariſtotle's Argumentation, to prove the 
Soul and Mind to be ynextendedand indivifible ; * for how, 
ſays he, could it perceive that "which is iadiviſible,” by 
that which is diviſtble he having before demanded how 
it could apprehend things diviſible, and of a great Ex- 
tenſion, by a mere Point or abſolute Parvitude. Where 
the Soul, or that which perceives and, underſtands,” 15, 
according to „neither diviſible, a8 a rourine'4 
Laantity,-.nor:yert'zndeviſible, either as 1 Mathematital 
or a Phyſical Point and abſolute Parvitude : but as that, 
which has in it ſelf no out- ſwelling Diftance or Re- 
lation to any place, any other wiſe than as it is vitally 
united to a Body, with which, wherever n. it . 
pathizes and acts upon it. 

Moreover, — e antient Aﬀertors 'of We von In- 
corporeals would, inall probability,” confirm' that Opi- 
nion from hence; becauſe we are able not only to con- 
ceive Extenſon without Cogitatiom, and again Copite- 
tion without Extenſon; from hence it may be iufer d, 
that they are Entitys really diſtinct and ſeparable from 
one another (we having no other Rule to judg of the 
real Diſfiaction and Separability of things, than our on 
Concept ions) but alſo are not able to conceive Cogitation 
with Extenſion. We cannot conceive a Thought to be 
of ſuch a certain Length, Breadrh, and Thickneſs, men 
{urable by Inches, and Feet, and ſolid Meaſures, and” dof 
this or that determinate Figure; eſpecially the Thought 
of a thing which is — Whereas if whatſo- 
ever is anextended be nothing, eee and * R 
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quently all Veritys, theſe being but complex Axio) 


matical Thoughts ; nay and all Volitions, Appekites 
and Paſſions, and all other things belonging to n 


tive Beings as ſuch, muſt either be Non- entitys, or 
elſe extended into Length, Brrauth, and Thickneſs, di. 


viſible into Parts and meaſurable, and alſo where finite, 
as in Men, of a certain Figere. But if this be abſard; 


and theſe things belonging to Soul and Mind, tho 

doubtleſs as great Realitys at leaſt as the things which 
belong to Bodys, be ane xtended, then muſt the Subs. 
ſtances of Souls and Mind: themſelves be unextended 


alſo. Thus Plotinus tells us, that * Mind i not diſtant 

from it ſelf: and indeed were it ſo, it could not be one 
thing, as it is, but _ 

diſtant and extended Su 


b ance being a Subſtance by it 
ſelf. And the ſame is to be ſaid of the human Sand; 


tho it act upon diſtant Parts of that Body, to which it is 
united, that it ſelf notwithſtanding is not ſcatter'd - 


out into Diſtance, nor difpers'd into multiplicity; nor 


infinitely diviſible; becauſe then it would not be one | 


fingle Subſtance or Monad, but a Heap of Subſtances. 
Laſtly, if Sosa and Mind, and the things belonging to 


'em, as -Life and Cogitation, Underſtanding and Wiſ- 
dom, &c. be out · ſpread into Diſtance, having one Part 


1 


every conceivable Part of 


mit hout another, then can there be no good reaſon | 


given, why they ſhould not be as well really and phyſi- 
cally, as intellectualiy diviſible, and one Part of em 


ſeparable from another, at leaſt by a divine Power; 
ſince, as Piatinus ſpeaks, in all Mænitude or Extenſon 
this is one thing, and that another. Wherefore the 

ſenſe of the antient Incorporealiſts ſeems to have been 


1 4 * Lak Met i a 


— 
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25 follows, that there ace in Nature two kinds of Sub- _ 


differing 
— 


ſtances, ſpeci 
Bulls or mere 


or Vertaes, or the N anerg 
theſe is nothing elſe but Magni 


wehe Nate of cho A but. ns g ently "A 


exiſting without ĩt. For hen it is call'd Res extenſe,. 
the meaning is not, as if the Res were one thing and 
the Extenſion thereof another, but that it is "Extenſion 
or Diſtance really exiſting, or the Thing thereof without 
the Mind, and not the Notion only.” Now: this in the 
nature of it is nothing. but aur ab 2 — 
and therefore perfect Alterity, r 

8o that no Extenſum of any fer 2 6 el 
and really owe Subſt ass, but. a Multit#de or 
Subltances, as many as there are Parts, into 
is diviſible Moreover, ewe Pan of this oo 
always ſtanding without another, it is an eſſential Pro- 


rty thereof to be antit o or imenter 
juſtle or ſhoulder out all other exrexde ny ns 


from penetrating/into-and ating wh 


pollels and take up dhe ſame room Mg vic More- 
over, Magnitude — wer gs mere ya 


or Outwardneſs ;-it has nothing within, no 
Power or. Vertue, all its Ackivieꝝ being dicker keoping. 
out or hindering any other extended thing from: pene- 
trating iato.it.. (which-yet it does merely % — er 
extended, and therefore not ſo much — phyſical 
Efficiency, as a . or elſe: local Mottor, 
to Wii . Jabal but paſſove,. no Body or Extenſion 
as s ſuch e able to move or gert it fell. 


8 


DES 


5 3 — 


ee eie, 


Hu h h 3 | f Wikre 


ſelkaQtive 


from one another: the one . 


\ 
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ſo prone to think this 
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- Wherefore: were there no other Subſtance" in the 
world beſides this Magnitude or Extenſion, there could 
be no Motion or Action at all in it, no Life, Cogitation, 
or Conſciouſneſs, no Intellectian, Appetite, - or Volition 
(which things do yet make up rhe greateſt part of the 


| Univerſe) but all would be a dead Heap or Lug 


nor could. any one Subſtance penetrate another, aud c 
exiſt in the ſame place wich it. From whence it fel- 
lows of neceſſity, that beſides this outſide bulky Ex- 

renfion and tumorous Magnitude, there muſt be another 


kind of Entity, whoſe eſſential Attribute 'or CharaQer 


is Life, Stifcactivity, or Cogitation. Which, that it is 


not à mere Moe or Accident of Magnitude. and Rind 


ſion, is plain from hence, becauſe 'Cogitation may be 
as well conceiv'd without Extenſion, as Extenſion with- 
out Cagitation : whereas no Mode of any thing can be 
conceiv'd. without that {whereof it is a Mode. And 


| ſince there is unqueſtionably. much more of Entity in 


Life and Cogitation, than there is in mere Extenfon'or 
Magnitude, which is the loweſt of all Beings, and 


next to nothing; it mult needs be imputed to a mere 


deluſion and impoſture of Imagination, that men are 


| Or. Magnitude to be the 
only Sub ſtance, and all other things, beſides the mere 


Accidents thereof,  generable out- of it, and corraptibie 


again into it. But tho that ſecondary and participated 
Life, as it is call'd, in the Bodys of Animals, be indeed 
a mere Acridant, and ſuch as may be preſent or abſent, 
without the deſtruction of its Subject; yet can there 
be no reaſon given, by the primary and original Liſe 
it ſelf ſhould not be as well a ſubſtantial thing, as mere 
Extenſion and Magnitude. Again, that Extenſion and 
Life or Cogitation are not two inadequate Conceptions 


neither of one and the ſelf-ſame Subſtance, tonhider'd 


brokenly 
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 brokenly and by piece- meal, as if either all Extenſion 


had Life and . belonging to it, as 
the Hylozoiſts conclude, or at leaſt all Life and Cogi- 
tation had Extenſion ; and conſequently all Souls and 


Minds, and even the Deity it ſelf, were either extended 


Life and Cogitation, or living and thinking Extenſion; 


there being nothing in nature «mzxtended, but Exten- 


ſon the only Entity: this, I ſay, will alſo appear from 


hence, becauſe, as I have before declat'd, we cannot 
conceive a Life, or Mind, Or. Thought, nor anything 


at all belonging to a cogitative' Being as fuch; to be ex- 
tended into Length, Breadth; and I wes mn to be 
menſurable by Inches, Feet, and Yards. © Fre 

it may be concluded, that Extenſion and Life or Cogi- 
tation are no inadequate Conceptions of one an 5. 
felf-ſame thing, ſince they cannot be complicated to- 
gether into one; but that they àre diſtinct Subſtauces 
from each other. Lives and Minds are ſuch compact 
things ig themſelves, and have ſuch'a'Se/f-anjry in their 


= 


Nature, as that they cannot be lodg'd in that, which 


is wholly-ſcatter'd' out from it ſelf ints'Difance, and 
diſpers'd into Infinite Metriplitity,” nor be ſpread all 
over upon the ſame as ccextended with it. Nor is it 
conceivable, how all the leveral Patts of an zxrended Ma- 
»itude ſhould jointly concur and contribute to the Pro- 
duction of one and the ſame ſingle and indiviſible Cagi- 
tation; or how that whole 2 8 or- Bundle of thitgs 
ſhould be one Thinker.” A Thinker is a Monad ot ane 
ſingle Subſtance, and not a Heep of Subſtances: where- 


as no Body or extended thing is one, but many Sub- 


ſtances, every conceivable or ſmalleſt Part thereof be- 
ing a real Subſtance by it ſelf :.. 
But this will yet further appear, if we conſider what 
kind of Action * - The Action of an ex- 


rom whence 


tended 


of Diſtance, or Tran 
outſide and ſuperficial thing: but it is certaip, that 


Subſtance or Eſſence of that whi 


ſion, and another in another; gut muſt of neceſſity be 


thing prefid 


Z 
- i 
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ennie but local Motion, change 
lation from place to place, a mere 


tended thing as ſuch 


Copitation, Fancy, Intellection, and Volition, are no 
local Motions, nor the mere fridging up and down of 
the Parts of an extended Subſtance, changing their Place 
and Diſlance; but it is unqueſtionably. an internal 
Energy, that is, ſuch an Energy, as is within the veryß 
' thinketh, or is the 
Inde of it. Now this Infide of cogitative Beings, 


vberein they thus act or think internally within them- 


ſclves, cannot have any Length, Breadil, or Thickneſs 
1 


in it; becauſe if it had, it would be again a mere ont · 
fade thing. Wherefore, tho all copitative Beings, Souls 


and Minds had Extenſion and Magnitude never ſo much 

N to dem, as ſome ſuppoſe they bave, yet could 
this for all that be nothing but the mere Qutſide of their 
Being, .belides which they muſt. of neceſſity have alſo 


an avextended Inſide, that has no out-fweling Tumor, 


and is not ſcatter'd into Diſtance nor diſpers'd- into 
Melt iplicity ; which therefore could not poſhbly exiſt a 4 
Pars in a Part of the ſuppos d Eatinſam, as if one half 

of a; Ming or Thought were in one half of that Exten- 


For had every twentieth or hundredth part of this Ex» 


twentieth or. hundredth Part thereof; then cuid none 


| them have any true Liſe or Mind at all, nor conſe : N 
quently. the Whete have any. Nor indeed is it otber- 
wiſe conceivable, how à whole Quantity of extended 
Subſtance ſhould be one thing, and have -one-Perfonelity, 
one Ie in it all; were there not one indiwiflbie 
g over it, which held it eee s 

| e us“ 
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diffus'd it elf thro A. And thus do we ſee, how 


this Whole in the Whole, and ia every Part Cee m men do 
what they can) will, like aGhoſt, ſtill haunt em and 


follow em every where. But now it is impoſſible, 
that one and the ſelf-ſame Subſtance ſhould be both ex- 


tended and unextended. - - Wherefore it muſt be ac- 


| knowledg'd that finite: Spirits have an undiſcern'd 
Complication of two diſtin, Subftences, extended and 
unextended, or corporeal and. 1 
and a Confuſion of them into one; ſo that they being 
in effect created Animals, are compleated and made up 
of theſe conſtituent Principles, an extended Ontfide 
an vnextended. Inſide, 
really diſtinct, but yet vitally united each to other; 


and thus are they capable. of being determin'd here 


and there, and of moving locally or ing place. 


But, as I have faid,” the Aſſertors of incorporeal a 
Subſtance are divided in their Sentiment of the Athe- 


iſtick 1 and have reply d to it two manner of 
ways.” Many of em, as we have ſeen with the rea- 


ſons for it, granting the Major, that whatſoever © e 
tended is Body, have — and endeavour'd to diſprove 


the Minor, that whatſoever is, ic extended. But other 


liſts granting the Minor, have deny d 


learned 
the Major; leſt God and Spirits being 
unextended j or + angle 2 — into nothing, have 
anſwerd che Atheiſti 

and that by diſtinguiſhing and aſſerting 


a twofold Ex- 


tenſion, one of Body 
from that of Bod For whereas corpore 


1 being in its nature le from 
n they a ſhrm that there 2 


of Atheiſm conſuted. 603 


both together, 


—4 
both of em Subſtances indeed 


— 5 
Argument iu a different way; 


„ and another ſpecifically differiog 
al Extenſion 


is not only impenetrable, ſo as that no one: Part thereof 
can eater into another. but alla — — 4 
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' Extenſion, which is both penetrable and alſo! indicder. 


bet wixt theſe two, or compound them together; 
ſuppoſing the Deity to be indeed altogether nen, 


ward Extenſion; whereby they are determin'd to a 


ther Sub 
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pible; ſo that no one Part thereof can poſſibly be ſe. 
parated ſrom another or the Whole; and that to ſuch 
an incorporeal Extenſion as this, belongeth Liſe, Cops. 
tation, and * ome the Deity: baving ſuch an 
infinite Extenſion, but all created Spirits a Anite and 


limited one, which alſo'is'irf them ſuppos'd to be con. 


tractible and dilatable. Now it is not our part here 
to oppoſe Theiſts but Atheiſts : wherefore we ſhall leave 


theſe ſorts of Incorporealiſts to diſpute it out friendly 
amongſt themſelves. * And whatever the Truth of the 


caſe be, it muſt be acknowledg'd that this latter Hypo- 
theſis may be very uſeful and ſerviceable to retain ſome 
in Theiſm, who can by no means admit of a Deity or 


any thing elſe -xexrended. Tho perhaps there will 


not be wanting others, who would ꝑo in a middle way 


and All of it every where; but finite''Tntorporeals' or 
created Spirits to have an unextended Inſide, a Eifer or 
Mind diffuſing it ſelf into a certain Amplitude of at. 


place, yet ſo as to be All in every Part thereof: which 
outward Extenſion is therefore not to be accounted Body, 
becauſe penetrable, contractible, and dilgtable; and be- 
cauſe no one Part thereof is ſeparable from the reſt, by 


the Ruſhing or Incurſion of any one corporeal thing 


upon them. However in this point we our ſelves do 


not aſſert any thing, fave only what all Incorporealiſ: 
do agree in, to wit, that beſides Body, which is impes 
netrably and divifibly extended, there is in nature ano- 


ſtance, which is both penetrable of Body: and 
indiſcerpible, or which does not conſiſt of Parts ſepa- 
rable from one another; and that there is ſuch à Sul. 

( YE ; CS m Ry ſtance . 
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ſtance as this, is unqueſtionably manifeſt from what has 
been already declar'd. But notwithſtanding theſe An- 
ſwers to the Atheiſt and Proofs of Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance, he will, it may be, have the Confidence to 
ſhift the Scene, and ſtill to go on and tell us in his 
way, that we are all miſtaken, and to aſſign this 
round of our. Miſtake, faying that it ſprung partly 
rom the Abuſe-of abſtrad Names and Notions, men 
making Subſtances of em; and partly from the ſcho- 
laſtick Eſſences, diſtinct fromthe things themſelves, and 
faid to be eternal. From both which Deluſions and 

Dotages together, the Atheiſt conceives, that men have 
been firſt of all much confirm'd in the Belief of Ghoſts 
and Spirits, Demons and Devils, and inviſible. Brings 
call'd by. ſeveral Names; which Belief had alſo ano- 
ther Original, namely mens miſtaking their own; Fan · 

. c3s for Realitys. The chief of all which afftightful 
Ghoſts and Spectres, is reckon'd by the Atheiſts to be 
the Deity, the Oleron or Prince of Fairys and Fancys. 
But then whereas-men by their natural Reaſon could 
not otherwile' conceive. of thoſe Gboſts and Spirits, TI 1. 
than that they were a kind of thin aereal Bodys, their CRE, | | 
Under ſtandings having been ſo inchanted by theſe aþ- | "1 
ftirat# Names, which are indeed the Names of Nothing; 


„ 

and by thoſe ſeparate Eſſences and Quiddirys of Scho- „ 
laſticts, as that they have made incorporeal Subſtences 8 | 
of 'em. And thus the Atheiſt concludes, that they j 


who aſſert an; incorporeal Deity, do really but make a - 8 
ſcholaſtict ſeparate Eſſence, or the: mere abſtraQ Notion 1 
of an Accident, to be a-ſubſtantial Ghoſt or Spirit, pre- ; * 
ſiding over the whole World. 
No in anfwering this Objection, a part of that, 
I. ſay, which is complicated with it, has been uy 
co cc | 
| | 13 Bk only 
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meddle with what is directly aim'd at here, and 
dual, that the Belief of Ghoſs and Spirits -iwcarporeal, . 
ſprung neither from any ridiculous miſtake of the . 
. ſtrat Names and Nations of mere Accidents for C. 
ftances, nor from the {chalaſtick Effences ſaid to. be 
eternal. For as to the latter, none of thoſe Scholeftichs 
ever dreamt, that there was any univerſal Man or uni- 
verſal Horſe, exiſting alone by it ſelf, and ſeparate 
from all Singaleys ; or that the abſtret# Metaphyſical ' 
. Eſſences of Men, after they were dead, ſubſiſting by 
_ themſelves, did walk upand down among Greves in 
airy Bodys; it being abſolutely impoſſible that the real , 
Eſſence of a. thing ſhould be ſeparable from the thing it 
ſelf, or eternal, when that it ſelf is not ſo. And were the 
Eſſences of all things look'd upon by theſe Scholaftichs 
as Subſexces incorpurtal, then muſt. they have made all 
things, even Body it ſelf, to. be. Ghoſts and. Spiries or 
incarporeal. But in very truth: theſe Scholaftick E 
laid to be e ernal, are nothing but the imelligi EE 
Fences of things, or their Natures, as conceivable: and 
Objects of the Mind. And in this ſenſe it is an acknow— 
ledgꝰ d Trab, chat the Eſſencus of things, as for example, 
of a Sphere or Triangle, are eternal and ſuch as were 
never made; becauſe: otherwiſe there cauld not he 
eternal Veritys concerning em So that the true mean 
ing of rhele eternal Eſſexces is indeed no other than 
. this, that Kpowledg's enn, or that there is an aer 
Mina, which comprehends ilia intelligible. Natures and © 
| TJdevs of all things, whether: ahally eniſting or. only | 
_ poſſible, their necelſary Relations to one: another, and 
all the immutable Veritys belonging to em. Where- 
fore tho theſe rr Eſſrnces: 8 no: Ghoſts . 
or Spirits, or ces imrcorporeal,. they being nothing 
but ab jc Entitys or Ideas af the Mind; n 
S700 R plainly 
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* follow from the neceſſary mer of *em, 
s was before declar'd, that there is one eternal” amade 


Mind and perfect incorporeal Deity, a real and ſubſtan- - 


tial Ghoſt or Spirit, which comprehending it Telf, and 
all the Extent of its own Power, the "Poſſilitys of 
things and their intelligible Natures, together with an 
Exemplar or Platform of the whole World, produc'd 
the ſame accordingly. hoy 
But our Atheiftick Reaſoner * us yet further, 
that thoſe Scholefticks and Metuphyſſeiamt, R ing becauſe 
Life or Cogitation can be conſidet q abſiraitly from Body, 
do therefore conclude it not to be the ee Action 
of a Body, but a' Subfance by it ſelf, and that incor- 
poreal; which alſo, after men are dead, can walk a- 
mongſt the Graves; are under a groſs miſtake, thro an 
Abuſe of abſtract Names or Nations. 'To which we 


anſwer, that if, as this Argument implies, the abftradt 


Notions of Actjdepr# in general were made by thoſe 


Philoſophers to be incorporeal, then muſt they likewiſe | 
have ſuppos d all the Qualirys or "Aﬀetions of Bodys, 
ſuch as Whiteweſs and Blackneſs,” Heat” and Cold, qa 3 


the like, to have been Subſtantes i real likewiſe; 


thiag never yet heard or thought f. But again 55 : 


caſe is far otherwiſe, as to confcious Life or Copitetion, 
tho it be an Abſtruct alſo; becauſe this is no Accident 
of Boch, as the Acheiſt, to ſerve his 'own  Hhpotheſis, 
ſecurely takes it for granted, nor indeed of any thing 


elſe; but an eſſential Attribute of another” Subſtance. 


diſtinct from Body or incorporeal,*ss Exrenſion or Mag- 
nitude is, of Body. Belides what has been ſaid to dis- 


prove that al is Merter or Body, aud in particular, | 


th. >. i 


7 Norris in Eſlay ende ethos the Ideal or Intelligible World, 
& 8, In Vindic, Mentis per Anonym. Ch. 3, and 4, 


60 


Part 2. Ch. 1. Broughton in Plycholog, particularly in Part 1. 5. 3,4, * 697, 5 
Tiii ; that 


ſuch other Cotporealiſts as ate nat withſtanding Theifs, 
we ſo far conſider the Principles of the Atheiſtick Cor- 
| porealiſm, cantain'd in the fifth. and ſixth Heads, as 


whence a Deity will alſo fallow. _. 


w. 
h cat be Hylopathian and Auaximandrian; the ſecond in 
the moſt antient, and the firſt Sciogr aphy or-xude_Deli- 


Hobbs examin'd, from p. 10. 
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that God himſelf is * material and carporral, much | 
might be oppos'd againſt Atheiſis and Hobbiſts bath © 
the offenſive and defenſive way : but this having been 
done by many other late Hands, I now, for brevity; 
ſake, refer my Reader to them, and ſo paſs. on to the 
next Atheiſtick Argumentations, vis, the fifth, ſixth, 
ſeventh, and cighth. . , ;, 8 
Now theſe pretend to no more than only this, to 
diſprove a corporeal Deity; or from the Suppoſition, 
that there is no other Subſterce in the World beſides 
Body, to iofer the Impoſſihility of a God, that is, of 
an eternal, ana, Mind, the Maker and Governor of 
tho whole World; which being, as we. have ſeen; a 
very wrong ö Fon ore we ſay in the firſt 
place, that all this will ſignify nothing at all to the 
Aſſertors of a Deity incorporeal, who are the only ge- 
nuine Theiſts. Nevertheleſs, tha none but Stoicks, and 


be directly concern d in an Anſwer to em; yet ſhall 


from the abſolute Impoſſibility of theſe Fhporheſes, to 
demonſtrate a neceſſity of incorporeal Subſtance; we 


Here then are there two Atheiſtick Fhpotheſe s, ſaund- 
ed upon à Suppoſition that al i Body : the ficſt in the 
of Qualitys, generable and corrupt ibie, which we 


the way of anqualiify'd Atoms, which is the Atomict 
Corporealifm and Atheiſm. The former of theſe was 
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neation of Atheiſm. For Ariforle tells us, that che 
moſt antient Atheiſts were who fappos'd Matter 


or Body, that is, bulky Extenſion, to be the-only Sub- 


ſtance and unmade thing, out of which all things 
were made, and into which all things are again re- 
ſolv'd; whatſoever is elſe in the world, being nothing 
but the Paſſions, Qualitys, and Accidents thereof, gene- 
rable and corruptible or producible out of Nothing, and 
reducible to Nothing again. From whence the neceſ- 
that there is no eternal unmade 
Life or Con ; or that Mind is no God or Prin- 
ciple in the Univerſt, but eſſentially 4 Cyearore. The 
ſecond Atheiftick Hypotheſis is that Form of Atheiſm 
deſcrib'd under the ſixth Head; which likewiſe ſup- 
poſing Boch tobe the only S#bſtance, and the Principle 
thereof to be devoid of Lyfe aud Underffending, does re 
all real Qualitys, according to the vulgar Notion of em 
and generate all things whatſoever beſides Matter, mere 
ly from the Combinations of Magin, Figatesy Sites, 
and Motions, or the Contextures of abqualsfy'd" Atoms, 
Life and Underſlanding not excepted: which therefore 
according to them being no ſimple, primitive, and 
primordial thing, but ary, compounded, and 
derivative, and the mere Creature of Matter and Mo- 
tion, could not poſſibly be'a God or firſt Principle in 
the Univerſe. This is that Atomick Atheiſm, which 
we call Demoeritical;  Democritus having been the firſt, 
who, after Lene, reduc'd it to a Method, and 
who made ſealer 4 


Underſtanding, Soul and Mind. 
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Atoms, as Laertins declares, * the 
Principles of all things whatſoever, ' even of Life and 
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Indeed it cannot be deny'd, but that from theſe .two 
things being granted: that all is Body, and that the Prin- 
ciples of Body are devoid of all Life and Underſtanding, 
it will follow unavoidably, that there can be no corporeal 
Deity. Wherefore the Szoicks, who profeſs*d to ac- 
knowledg no other Subſtance beſides Body, and yet 
nevertheleſs had a ſtrong Perſuaſion of the Exiſtence 
of a God, or an eternal unůmade Mind, the Maker of 
the World ; deny'd that other Propoſition of the Athe- 
iſtick Corporealiſs, that the Principles of all Bodys were 
devoid of Life and Underſtanding, they aſſerting aa 
intellectual Fire, eternal and anmade, to be the Maker 


1 of the whole mundane Syſtem. Which Poſtolat um, 
TY of a living intellectual Body eternal, were it granted to 
_ theſe Szojcks,. yet could not this their corporeal God 
0 ; notwithſtanding be abſolutely incorruptible, as Origen 
ail often inculcates: * Go Jays he to the Stoicks, iu 4 
— Boch, and therefore mutable, alterable; and changeable; 
Þ | and by would jndeed be perfetth corraptible, were thev 
1 Al other Body to att upon him. Wherefore he is only 
$4 happy in thu, that he has not a Corrapter or Deſtroyer, 


Wo And thus much was therefore. rightly, urg'd by the 


. Atbeiſtick Reaſonet, that na corporeal Deity could be 
mel _ abſolutely in its own nature incorruptible, or otherwile 
| 1 p than by Accident only immortal, becauſe of its Divifi- 
Ll bility. * Notwithſtanding which, theſe Sroicks-were 


not therefore tobe rank*d amongſt the Atheiſts, but far 
to be prefer d before em, and accounted. only a kind of 
imperfect Theifts. alkene need 06 
But now to make good what I promis'd, as being 
more directly to my purpoſe, namely, that in both the 
Atheiftick Corporealiſms, agreeing in thoſe two things, 
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that Body is the only Subſtance,” and that the Principles 
of Body àre not vital, there is an abſolute Impoſſibility: 
this, I ſay, is true, not only becauſe, as Ariſtotle ob- 
jects, they ſuppos d ao active Principle; but alſo be- 
cauſe their bringing Life and Underſtanding, which 


are real Entitys, out of dead and ſenſſiſ: Matter, is 
alſo the bringing of Samet hing out of Nothing. Ia- 

deed the Atomick Atheiſt is here of the two rather the - 
more abſurd and unreaſonable; foraſmuch as he dif- 
carding, alli real Qualitys, and that for this very rea- 
ſon, becauſe Nathing can come out of Nothing,” does 
himſelf notwithſtanding produce Life; Senſe, and Under- 
ſtanding, unqueſtionable Realitys, out of mere Mag- 
nitudes, Figures, Sites, and Motions, that is indeed out 
of Nothing, - Wherefore there being an abſolute Im- 
poſſibility of both theſe Atheiſt ick Hypotheſes, neither 
of which is able to ſolve the Phænomenon of Le and 
Underſtanding from that | confeſs'd Principle of theirs, 
that Matter as ſuch bas no Life nor Underſtanding 


belonging to it, it follows unavoidably, that there 


muſt be ſome other. Subſtance beſides Body or Murter, 
which is efſeatially vital and intellefFual ;" becauſe * all 
things cannot paſſibiy have an adventitions and borrow'd 
Life, but ſomething in the Univerſe muſt needs have 
Life naturally and originally, and that not as an arci- 
dental but à ſubſtantial thing; agreeably to what has 
been urg'd with much Reaſon and Judgment, by a mo- 
dern Writer concerning the Liſe of Nature. Neither 
muſt there be only ſuch a ſubſtantial Life, as is natu- 


rally immortal for the future, but alſo: ſuch-as is eternal 


Parte Ante, and was never made; all other Lives and 
Minds whatſoever, none of which could poffibly be 
generated out of Matter, being deriv'd from this erer- 
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nal unmade Fountain of Life and VUnderflunding, = 
Which thing the Hylozoick Atheiſts being well aware 
of, namely that there muſt of neceſſity be a ſabſtantial 
and eternal anmade Life, but at once ſuppoſing; Matter to 
| be the only Sabſtaxce, thought themſelves neceſſitated 
by to attribute to all Matter as ſuch, Lifeand Underſtanding, 
9 tho not animaliſh and confcioms,” but natural only; and 
_ - to maintain, that from the Modification thereof, only 
| by Organization, all other animaliſh Life, not only 
the ſenſitive in Brutes, but allo the rational in Men, 
was deriv'd. But this kind of Atheiſm, thus bringing 
| all conſciow and reflexive Life or Animality out of a 
wo | ſuppos'd ſenſleſs, ſtupid, and inconſciom Life of Nature 
= in Matter, and that merely from an accidental Modifi- 
N cation thereof, or Contexture of Parts; does again 
plainly bring Something out of Nothing. Moreover, 
as the Atomick Atheiſts have long ſince arge'd apainſt 
it, if Matter as ſuch, had Life, Perception, and 
Underſtanding belonging to it, then of neceſſity muſt 
every Atom or ſmalleſt Particle of it be a diſtinQ Per- 
yon by it ſelf; from whence it will follow, that 
there could not poſſibly be any ſuch Men and Animals, 
as now are, compounded out of em: but every Man 
a0. and Animal would be a heap of innumerable Perti- 
. pients, and have innumerable Perceptions and Intel- 
lections. Whereas it is plain, that there is but one 
_ Life and » Underſtanding, one Soul or Mind, one Per- 
my  Cceiver or Thinker in every one. And to fay that 
= theſe innumerable Particles of Matter do all confe- 
. derate together, to make in effect every Man and 
"i Animal to be a *Multitude or Commonwealtn of 
li | Percipients and Perſons, as it were clubbing toge- 


ther, is a thing ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that one 
would wonder the Plozoifs ſhould not rather chuſe 


to 
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Chap. 8. of Atheiſm cunfatelt. 6175 
to recant that their fundamental Error of the L 
of Matter, than endeavbur to ſeek ſhelter and ſanc- 
tuary for the ſame under ſucſſ a Pretence. For 
tho voluntary Agents and Perſons may many of 
'em reſigu up their Wills to one, and by that means 
have all but as it were one ar tificiel Will; yet can 
they not poſhbly reſigu up their Senſe and Under- 
fanding too, ſo as to have all but one- artificial Life; 
Senſe, and Underſtanding > much leis could this be done 
by ſenſleſs Atoms, or Particles of Master, ſuppos'd to 
be devoid of all Conſcionſueſ and Animality. From 
what has been ſaid it appears that incorportul Subſtance 
is demonſtrable, unleſs this Propoſition be deny d, 
Nothing out of Nothing, even from the very Principles 
of the Atheiſtick Corporealiſm. Which is the ſecond 
Head I undertook in this Chapter. 
I now ed to the third and Taft; namely, that 
there being undeniably- Subſtance incor poreal, the two 
next Atheiſtick Arguments, built upon a contrary Sup- 
poſition, are therefore altogether inſignificant alſo, and 
do no execution at all. The firſt of Which, in order 
the ſeventh; — 2 a Soul of the —— 2 
as is not in the ſenſe of the Pagan Theiß, eternal : 
unmade, but native and generated, that is the Reſult 
of the Diſpoſit ion of Matter and Contexture of Atoms, 
and the Off- ſpring of Night and Chaos, requires no 
Anſwer, and might be very well neglected in ſilence 
vg _ leaſt 3 to _ _—_— Theiſm, 
inaſmuch as it is not dire 2 d againſt it. But 
however becauſe the — herein pretend, aſter 
their ſuppos d Confutation of the true and genuise The- 
iſm, to take away alſo the very ſhadows of it, and ſo 
to free Men from all manner of Fear of being obuoxious 
to any underſtanding Bring, ſuperior to „ 
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ſhall briefly examine the ſuppos'd Grounds th. 


in the World but Bach; the ſecond, that che Principles 
of Bodys are devoid of all Life and Vnderftending ; and 


than 


11 
which alone will be a ſufficient Confutatiom The 
firſt of em then is this, that there is no other-Subſtance 


the laſt, that Life and Underſtanding are but Accidents 
of Bodys reſulting from ſuch a Compoſition or Contex - 


ture of Atoms, as produces ſoft Fleſh, Blood, and 


Brains in Bodys organiz'd, and of human Form. 
From all yhich the Concluſion is, that there can be no 
Life and Under ſtanding in the Whole,- becauſe it is not 


of human Form and organiz'd, and has no Blond and 


Brains. But neither, I ſay, is Body the only Sub- 


ſtance, nor are Life and Underſtanding Accidents re- 
ſulting from any Modification of dead and lifeleſs - - 
| Matter, nor is Blood or Brains that -which underfſtand- 


eth in us: but an incorporeal Soul or Min, vitally 
united to a terreſtrial organiz d Body; which will 
then underſtand with far greater advantage, when it 
comes to be cloth'd with. a pure, ſpiritual, and hea- 
venly one. Allo there is in the Univerſe a higher 


kind of - intelletiue! Animals, which tho conſiſting of 


Soul and Body likewiſe, yet have neither Fleſh, nor 
Blood, nor Brains, nor Parts ſo organiz'd as ours are. 


And the moſt perfect Mind and Iatellect of all is not 
the Saul of any Body, but compleat in it ſelf, without 
ſuch vital Union and Sympathy with Master. Where 
fore we 


conclude, that this Paſſage. of a modern 
Writer 5 W e Worms cannot conceive how God. cb. " oy 
ſtand without Brains; is Vox Pecudis, the Language and 
N rather of Worms indeed or Brute Animals, 
. bo hg 2 | 


" 


' Touchiog/the next Atheiſtick Argument, which is 
in order tbe eighth, that whereas the Deity by Tbeiſts 
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Chap. 8. f Atheiſm confuted. 0 617 
is generally ſuppos'd to be a living Being perfei#ly happy 
and immortal Or incorruptible, there can be no ſuch 
living Being immortal, and conſequently none that is 
perfelily happy. Becauſe all ;ving Beings whatſoever 
are no ſimple, primitive, and ſubſtantia! things, but 
mere Concretions of Atoms and accidental Modifications 
of cempounded Bodys only, which as they were at 
firſt generated, ſo are they again liable, upon a Diſ- 
union of Parts, to Death and Corruption, and to vaniſh 
again into Nothing: touching this Argument, we ſay, 
that the Atheiſts indeed do well to confeſs, that, ac- 
cording to their Principles, there can be no ſuch thing 
at all as Happineſs, becauſe no Security of future Per- 
manency or the Immortality of it; all Life perpetually 
coming out of Nothing,. and whirling back-into No- 
thing again, But then all this 4s likewiſe grounded 
uponithe former Error; that Body is the only Sabſtance, 
the firſt Principles whereof are devoid of all Lyfe and 
Unaer ſtanding « whereas it is certain that Life cannot 
poſſibly reſult from any Compoſition of dead and /ifelsſs 
things, and therefore mult needs be a ſimple and primi- 
tive Nature, It is true indeed, that the participated 
Life in the Bodys of Animals (which yet is but im- 
properly call'd Life, it being nothing elſe but their 
being actuated by a living Soul) is a mere accidental 
thing, generable and corruptible ; ſince that Body, which 
is now vitally united to a living Soul, may be _ 
diſunited from it, and thereby become a dead and life- 
leſs Carcaſe : but the primary or original Life it ſelf 
is ſubſtantial, nor can there be any dead Carcaſe of a 
human Soul. That which has Life eſſentially belonging 
to the Subſtance of it, muſt needs be naturally im- 
mortal; becauſe no Subſtance can of it ſelf periſh or 
vaniſh into Nothing. And again, there muſt be alſo 
l 9 


618 The Reaſon and Philoſophy © 
ſome, not only ſubſtantial, but alfo eternal unmay; 
Life, whoſe Exiſtence is neceſſary, and which is abſo- 
lutely unannihilable by any thing elſe; which there. 
fore mult needs have perfect Security of its own future 
Happineſs: and this is an Incorporeal Deity. And ac. 


cording to Virgil, exprefling the Senſe eſpecially of the 
 Platoniſts, | | | 


* Thence are the Lives of Men, and Beaſts, and Birds 
Of th' Air, and Monſters ſwimming in the Sea. 


Who again having ſaid, that God + paſſes thro all 
Tracts of Earths, Seas, and Heavens, ſubjoins: 


From hence not only Men, but alſo Brutes 
O evꝰry ſort, when firſt produc d, derive 
Their Lives or Souls; and alſo at their deaths 
Reſtore the ſame again into his hand; 
Who keeps em undeſtroy d, ſo that for Death, 
Properly ſpeaking, there is not a Place 
Left in the World, 


To which, that I may further baMe the Corporealiſt, 
J add the Reaſoning of a ** late judicious Author, that 
Body cannot be vital, and conſequently there muſt - 
needs be a ſubſtantial Principle as the proper Subject of 


* 
1 


* Inde Hominum Pecudumque Genus, Virzque Volantiim, 
Et quæ marmoreo fert Monſtra ſub Æquore Pontus. An. 6. 
Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque Tractuſque Maris, Cœlumque profundum. 
} Hinc Pecudes, Armenta, Viros, genus omne Ferarum, 
Quemque fibi renues naſcentem arceſlere Vitas. 
Scilicer huc reddi, deinde & reſoluta referri 
Omnia, nec Morti eſſe locum. Georgic. 4. 
* Dr, Grew in Coſmologia Sacra, p. 32, Cc. 


Life, 
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Chap. 8. of Atheiſm confuted. 619 
Life, diſtin from Body. For, ſays he, if Body can 
be vital, then is it ſo either as ſubtiliz?d or organiz d, 
or as moy'd, or as endow'd with Life; a proper and 
immediate Adjunct hereof, as well as Motion. But 
Body can in none of theſe ways be vital, and therefore 
no way. Not as ſubtiliz'd : for tho ſome, as the 
acute Des Cartes, and after him Dr. Wills and others 
have ſuppos'd, that a very ſubtil, aereal, ethereal, or 
igneous Fluid, contain'd in the Blood, Brain, or 
Nerves, or 1n them all, is the Life of an Animal; yet 
if wegoto the bottom of this Conceit, how vain is 
it? For tho the ſaid Fluid be attenuated or ſubtiliz d, 
as far as we can Conceive, or beyond conceit infinitely ; 
yet the Atoms whereof it conſiſts, are ſtill no more 
than Parts of the common ſtock of Body; that is, 
Body by being ſubtiliʒ d can loſe nothing of its Corpo- 
reity : nor can it hereby gain any thing but Exility; for 
all degrees of Subtility are eſſentially the ſame thing; 
the greateſt degree, as well as any leſſer, depending 
ſolely upon the Diviſion of the ſubtiliz?d Body. And 


does the dividing of a dead Whole, give Life to the 


two Halves ? Or does Life conſiſt in Number, ariſing 


from infinite Diviſion and Subdiviſion? Again, the 


Corporeity of all Bodys being the ſame, and Subtility 


of all Degrees and in all Bodys being eſſentially the 


ſame thing; could any Body by Subtility become vital, 
then any degree of Subtility would produce ſome de- 


gree of Life. As a greater Degree would produce 


more Life, ſo any leſs Degree "would produce ſome. 
But this, I think, no one will be ſo ablurd as to 
affirm, : 
Neither can Body be vital, as it is organiz'd : for to 
the organizing of a Body theſe three things are re- 


Kkkk 2 . or 


quir'd, and no more, VIZ. Bulk, Figure, and Mixture A 
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610 The Reaſon and Philoſopby  _ - 
or that the Parts of the Organ be fitly ſiz d, ſhap'd, 
and ſet together. But that Size can never make a Body 
to be vital, is already prov'd. Nor can Figure do it, 


for then Bodys qua. figwr'd would have Life; and con- 


ſequently not only all Bodys, having ſome Figare, 
would have fome Life, but thoſe Bodys which are 
of a more complex Figure would be the more vital. 
Nor again, can any poſſible Mixture of Size and 
Figure make a Body to be vital: for as the Mixture 
of Numbers can beget nothing but Number, ſo the 
Mixture of Size and Figure, can beget nothing but Size 
and Figure ; all manner of Mixture being eſſentially 
the very ſame thing. If therefore it were in the 
power of Mixture to produce Life, then every thing 
that is mix d, quamix'd, would be vital. The variety 
of the Mixture will not ſuffice to produce Life ; 'there 
being no more Life in a Pot of Mithridate, than in a 


Pot of Hany. Nor will its being mechanically artificial 


do this; unleſs the Parts of a Watch, ſet as they 
ought to be together, may be ſaid to be more vital, 
than when they lie in a confus'd .Heap. Nor its 
being natural; there being no difference between 
the Organs of Art and Mature, ſaving that thoſe 
of Nature are moſt of all artificial. So that an 
Ear can no more hear by being an Organ, than an 
artificial Ear would do, had we Materials and Skill 


to make one like the zatural. And tho we add 


the auditory, Nerves to the Ear, the Brain to the 
Nerves, and the Spirits to the Brain; yet is it 


ſtill bur adding Body to Body, Art to Subtility and En- 


gine, or Art io Art: which howſoever curious and 


many, can never bring Life out of themſelves, nor 
make one another to be vital. | 
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Chap. 8. ef Atheiſm cf., (627 
Nor can Body become viral in. being ad for - 
what then could have more Life than Light, the. moſt 
movable of viſible Bodys? And any the lelf-ſame Body 
having a quick Motion, would for that very reaſon 
have more Life; and having a flow Motion, would 
have leſs. Nor can the fineſt Engine made by human 
Art or by Nature become vital in being-mov?d, an 
more than a Paper-Kzte : nor in being regularly N 
or in a manner ſutable to its Compoſure, any more 
than a Pair of Organs in being dexterouſſy playꝰd upon. 
For all Motion, whether regular or irregular, ſimple or 
compounded, quick or ſlow, is eſſentially the ſame 
thing. Were then a Man or other Animal nothing 
elſe but an organized Body, let his ſeveral Organs 
be never ſo — made, and variouſly and re- 
gularly mov'd; yet after all he would be no more than 
a finer ſort of Bartholomem - Baby. 

Neither can Body be endow'd with Life. as ano- 
ther proper and immediate Adjunc thereof, ſuper- 
added unto Mot ius. For Body is neither productive 
nor immediately teceptive of ſuch an Adjundt. Not 
productive; that is, Body is not vital, as it is ſubſtan- 
tial, or it is not productive of Life in it ſelf, by virtue 
of its being a ſubſtantial thing. For if Body cannot 
produce Motion, as moſt certainly it cannot, which 
is the leſs; how is it to be ſuppos'd, that it can pro- 
duce Life, which is the greater? Nor is Body recep- 
tive of Life, as its immediate Adjunct: For if Life 
be a thing diſtinct from and more excellent than Mo- 
tion, as undoubredly it is, then does it require a 
more excellent, and ſo a diſtin&t Subject, to which 
it belongs; and therefore ſomething which is fabſtan- 
tial, yet incorporeal. Again, the Modification of Body 
having nothing to do in the Production of Life, as 


We 
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621 The Reaſon and Philoſophy - .*, 8 
we have before ſeen, were Life an immediate Adjunct 
of Body as Motion is; then as all ſorts of Bodys 
are capable of all forts of Motion, ſo would they 
be capable of all forts of Life, even of Intellefion 
it ſelf; that is, every Atom as ſuch would be ca» 
pable of being intellectual. To avoid which Ab- 
ſurdity, we muſt allow the Being of a ſabſtantial 
Principle, diſtin from Body, as the proper and im- 
mediate Subject of Life : or that, as Body is the pro- 
per and immediate Subject of any Species of Mo- 
tion; ſo ought there to be ſuch a ſubſtantial, Prin- 
ciple, as may be the proper and immediate Subject, 
not of one only, but of any Species of Life : with- 
out which indeed there could be no Living at all; 
much leſs any ſenſible, thinking, or reaſonable thing. 
This is a Truth ſo evident, that the Hylozoick A- 
theiſts themſelves, in this far wiſer than the Ato- 
mick, were fully convinc'd of it: yet nevertheleſs 
being ſtrongly poſſeſs'd with that Atheiſtick Preju- 
dice, that there is no other Subſtance beſides Body, 
they attribute the firſt Original, unmade Life and 
Underſtanding, to all Matter as ſuch (but without 
animal Conſciouſneſs)_.as an eſſential Part or inade- 
quate Conception of it, From which fundamental 
Life of Nature in Matter, modify'd by Organization, 
they fancy the Lives of all Animals and Men to 
have proceeded. So that tho the modificated Lives 
of Animals and Men as ſuch, according to them, be 
accidental things, generated and corrupted, produc'd 
out of nothing, and reduc'd to nothing again; yet 
this fundamental Life of Matter, which is the Baſis 
on which they ſtand, being ſubſtantial, is alſo eternal 
and zxcorruptible. ws 


This 


Chap. 8. of Atheiſm cunfuttdl. G25 
This Hypotheſis, as granted by ſome of our Ad- 
verſarys, and ſo making for our purpoſe, it ſuffices 
to have nam'd: as it is maintain'd in the Atheiſtick 
ſenſe by downright Corporealiſts, it is too abſurd to 
need a further Confutation, Thus have we diſco- 
ver'd the Emptineſs and Falſhood of this Atheiſtick 
Pretence ; That there is no Immortal or Everliving 
God, becauſe there is no other Subſtance but Body, and 
Life is no ſubſtantial thing, but only a Quality or Ac- 
cident of Body, generable from ir, and corruptible 


again into it. - 
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CHAP. IK. 
A Confutation of the Ninth and Tenth Atheiſtick 
Arguments, taken from the Phanomena of Mo- 
tion and Cogitation. Theſe Weapons of the Atheiſt 
turn d againſt himſelf ; it being invincibly prov'd, 
that there is a firſt unmov'd ImcortoREAL 
' Moves, and that Matter is not capable even of 
Senſation, and much leſs of Cogitation, Further, 
againſt the Democritick Atheiſts direfily ſhewn, 
that Mind is not the Reſult of any Concretion or 
Contexture of Atoms, Here alſo the Hylozoick 
Atheiſts are occaſionally cenſur d. From the Pre- 
miſes, the Immateriality and Immortality, as f 
God, ſo alſo of Human Souls, to be jointly in- 
fer d againſt the Atheiſt, The Souls of Brutes 
conſider d; whether ſpiritual and immortal, Other 
incidental ( avils anſwer'd by the way. "ITY 


Wet EREAS Theiſts do commonly bring an 
| Argument from Motion, to prove a God or one 
unmov'd Mover; the Atheiſts contend on the other 
hand, that from the very Nature of Motion, the Im- 
poſſibility of any ſuch firſt Mover is clearly demon- 
{trable. For it being an Axiom of undoubted truth 
concerning Motion, That whatſoever is mov'd, is mov d 
E, ſome other thing, or that nothing can move it ſelf; 
: it 
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it thence unavdidably follows, that there is no eternal 


zumov d Mover, but on the contrary, there was an 


eternal Moved; or that one thing was moy d by ano- 

ther from Eternity ĩafinitely, without any firf Mover 

or Eaule-- Singe as Nothing ceald move it ſelf, ſo could 

nothing ever ue any - which was aor'Ut-ſeif 
& 


before mou d by ſamething 
To which we reply, that this Axiom, 12 — 
phers, who RT 


mov'd, is mov'd. by another, and not by it 

bak Ariſtotle and other Philoſophers 

ule of it, reſtrain d ta the local Mat ian of Bodys =_ 
Now it will gotat all follow-from hence, that there- 
fore no Body was ever n but by ſome other Body, 
which was alſo before mow'd by ſomething elſe; or that 
of neceſſity one Body was mov d by another, and that 
by — and. ſo backwards infinitely, without any 
fp unmov d. or No ryan, ag ſelf-ative Mover z as 
the Demoeritick Atheiſt f 


conceits. But here how- 
ever is the 


takes it for granted, that there is other Sabſtance 
belides Bodom any..othet- Adio but local: Motion ; = 
from whenee:it comes, that to him this Propolition, 
No Body can movi it ſelf, is one and the ſame with this, 


Nothing can att from it ſelf or be ſelſactiue. And 


of the 1 — in that he 


not w ithſtanding, ſhould we grant him this, M ſe- 


condly I ſay, that it is a thing utterly- impoſhble, that 
one Body ſhould be thus ward” by another isi, 
without any firſt Cauſe or Mover, which wis feh- 
active; and that not from the Authority of Ariſtole 
only, prenoumacing * That in the Canſes of Motion, 

there could nas poſſibly be an infinite Progreſs: but from 
the reaſon there ſubjoin'd by him, becauſe if chere 
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were no firſt unmou d Mover, there could be no Cauſe 
Not ion at all x. For were all the Morion that is in the 
world a Paſſion from ſomething elſe, and yet no 2 
anmov d, active Mover ; then muſt it be a Paſſon frem 
no Agent or without an Action, and:conſequentlyapro- 
ceed from nothing, and ſo either cauſe it ſelf, or be 
made without a Cas/e. And again, beſides the Ab- 
ſurdity of this Suppoſttion, that vne Body ſhould move 
another infinitely and eternally without a firſt ſelf-aQtive 
Mover, is demonſtrably falſe, from the- ſucceſſive 
and periodical Nature of all cor poreab Motion; ſot 
4 all the Parts of whatever is ſucceſſine were once 
« preſent; that is, there was a firſt, or there could 
2 — * none ſueceeding; and therefore that firſt 
“e js limited on both ſides. Whereas Infinity and Eter· 
c nity do in Terms exclude all Limitation. To which 
I therefore add, that from the Principle acknowledge d 
by the  Democritick Atheiſts themſelves, that no Boh 
can move it ſelf}, it alſo follows undeniably, that there 
is ſome other Szbfence beſides Body, ſomething jncor- 
poreal, which is ſelf-moving and ſelfactive, and was 
the firſt anmov'd Mover of the Heavens or World. For 
if no. Body from Eternity was ever able to move it (elf, 
and yet there muſt of neceſſity be ſome -a&ive Cauſe 
of Motion which is in the World (ſince it cou 
not cauſe it ſelf) then is there unqueſtionably ſome 
other Sabſtance beſides Body, which having 'a power of 
woving Matter, was the firſt Cauſe of Motion, it ſelf 
being «wmoved. - Which puts me in mind, becauſe it 
appears that we cannot grant the Atheiſt this, That 
Subſftance is Body and af Action local Motion, to lay in the 
next place that there is another Species of Aion, diſ- 
1 | 7 AN | is 2 * 5 5 
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Chap. 9. f Atheiſm confute Guy 
tio from local Motion, and ſuch as is not Hetetokineſy 
or Motion from the thing it (elf mot d, but — : 
or Self-ativity.. For ſince the local Motion of Body is 
neceſſarily caus d, not by the Subſtance it ſelf moving, 
but by ſomet hing elſe-aQting upon it, that Action, by 
which local Motios is at firſt caus d, cannot be it ſelf 
| local Mot ian; but muſt be SH activity, that which is 
not a Paſſion from any other Agent, but ſprings from 12 
the immediate Agent it ſelf; which Species of Aﬀion - 
is call'd Cogitation. So that all the local Motion that is 
in the World was firſt caus d by ſome corirarive or 
thinking Being, which not acted upon by any thing 
without it, nor at all locely mov d, but only mentely, 
is the immovable Mover of the Heaven or Vortices :- 
and thus Cagitat ian is in order of Nature before local 
Motion, and ncorporeat before corporeal Subſtance, the 
Imperium and Rule upon the 


former having a natural 
latter... 0 1 

But here the Atheiſt thinks he is prepar'd for us, 
and attempts to aſſault us with our own Weapons, 
adding yet further, that Nothing ſelf moving and ſeif- 
ative, and no thinking Being could be 4 if Cauſe; 
becauſe zo thing takes its beginning from it ſelf. From 
whence be would infer, that Cogiration it ſelf is the 
Paſſion of the Thioker, and the Aion of ſomething 
wichout it; no Cogication everriling up of it ſelf with- 
out a Cauſe: and that Cegitatias is indeed nothing but 
local Motion or Mechaniſm, and all living under ſtanding 
Beings only Machines mov d from without. To which 
he adds, that no-wnderſtending Being as ſuch can be 
perfectly happy neither, as the Deity is ſuppos'd to be, 
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which Ffirſt grant, that no Sibſtence, which once was 
not, andlikewile no Action, and conſequently no Cogt- 
ER A Eo tation 
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becauſe dependent upon ſomething without it. As to 
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ration taketh beginning from it ſelf, or caufeth* 1 J 17 


to be; but is immediately produè d by fore fasst 
Agent: and from this can he not infer any thing to 
_ our diſadvantage. Wherefore 1 tell him, that ff he 
would direct his Force agaitift Theiſm, he” ought to 
underſtand this Propofition thus: That no A#ion what: 


ſoever tateth beginning from the immediate Avent, 


which is the Subject of it, but from the Action of 
ſome other thing without it; or that nothing can 
move or act otherwiſe, than as it is mov'd and àcted 


upon by ſomerhing elſe. But this after ac will be only 


to beg the Queſtion, or to prove the thing in diſpute 
identitaly, chat nothing is ſelfactive, becauſe nothing 
can act from it ſelf. Whereas it is in the mean time 
undeniably certain, that there could not poſſibiy be 
any Motion or Action at all in the Univerſe, were there 
not ſomething /e!f-moving or ſelf- ative ;_ * foraſmuch 
as otherwiſe all that Motion or Action would be a 
Paſſion from Nothing, and be made without a Cauſe. 
But again the Atheiſt will tell us, that no Cogitation 
taket 

from the Action of 
cauſe it is not conceivable, why this Cogitation ſhould 


ſtart up rather than that, were there not ſome cauſe 
for it without the Thinker. As to which in the firſt 


place we freely grant, that our human Copitarions are 
iudeed commonly occaſton'd by the Tncurſions of ſen- 


ſidle Objects upon us; as alſo that the Concatenation 


of thoſe Thoughts and Phantaſms in us, which are dif- 
tinguifh'd from Sexſations, whether we be aſleep or 
awake, do many times depend upon material and me- 


— 


ͤ— 


* See more of this in More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm, Book, 2. & 3 
Tarag. 57 Oe. : : | ; 
chanical 
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its beginning from the Thinker, but always 
ome other thing without it; be- 


— 
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Chap. 9. of Atheiſm tconfured, © - Gy 
chanical Cauſes in the Brain. Notwithſtanding which, 
that all our Cogitationy are obtruded and imposd upon 
us from without, and that there is no Tranſition in our 
Thoughts at oy time, but ſuch as had been before in 
Senſe (which the Demotritith Atheiſt avers) is a thing 
which we abfolutely deny. For had we no maſtery 
at all over our Thoughts, but they were all like Tennis 
Balls, bandy'd and ſtruck upon us, as it were, by 
Rackets from without; then could we not ſteddily and 
conſtantly carry on any Deſigus or Purpoſes of - 
But on the contrary -that of Ari Is moſt true, 
that Man and all ratfboal Beings ate in ſome ſenſe 4 
Principle of Actiont, ſubordinate to the Deity ;. 
which could not poſſibly be, were they not alſo a 
Principle of Cogitations, and had ſome Command over 
em: but theſe were all as much derermia'd by Cauſes 
without, as the Motions of the Weather-cock are. 
The rational Soul is it {elf an active and bubbling - 
Fountain of Thoughts; that perpetual and reſtleſs 
Deſire, which is as natural and eſſential. to us as our 
very Life, continually raiſing up and protruding. new 
and new ones in us, which are as1t were offet'd to us. 
Beſides which, we have alſo a further ſe/frecolleftive 
Power, and a Capacity of determining and fixing our 
Mind and Intention upon ſome'certain'Objefs, and of 
ranging our Thoughts accotdingly. And now if in- 
ferior finite Thinkers are endu d with ſuch a Power, + 
well may this teach us a yet further Leſſon, and lead 
us on to the © when Thinker ; who has the like Power 
moſt eminently in him; who is an bſolutely perfect 
Mind, and ſuch as does not ſometimes underſtand, and 
ſometimes not underſtand ; who being ignorant of no- 
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Machines; but then he ſuppos'd, that there was no- 


* — 3 2 - — 
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thing, does not ſy llogize or reaſon about any thing, 


but comprehends all Inteligibles, with their Relations 

and Veritys at once, within himſelf ; and whoſe EI. 
ſence and Energy are the very ſame. Which Notion, 
if it be above the dull Capacity of Atheiſts, who mea- 


ſure all Perfection by their own Scantling, this is a 


thing we cannot help. 


But after all, what could inclice the Atheiſt to 
ſwallow down this prodigious Paradox, that all Action, 
and conſequently all Cagitatios is nothing but local Mo- 
tion or Mechaniſm, or, as a Modern utters himſelf, 
that Mind is nothing elſe but local Motion in the organick 


| Parts of man's Body; a thing to the full as abſurd, as 
to aſſert a Triangle to be a Square, or a Sphere a Cube, 


Number to be Figure, or any thing elſe to be any 
thing; nay in effect it 1 


that if there were any other Action admitted beſides 
local Motion, there muſt needs be ſome other. Subſtance 
acknowledg'd belidesBody. Des Cartes indeed under» 
took to maintain brute Animals to be nothing elſe: but 


thing at all of Cogitation in 'em, and conſequently. 


like: nevertheleſs this was juſtly thought to be Paradox 


enough. But that Cogiration it felt - ſhould: be lotal 


Motion, and Men nothing but Machines, ſurely can- 
not find Entertainment in the Thoughts of any 
burt ſtupid and beſotted Atheiſts, 


* 


who are no fitter 


t is to affirm, that there is indeed 
no ſuch thing in us as Cqgitation, there being no other 
Action in Nature but local Motion and Mechaniſm ? 
But what then, I ſay, could incline the Atheiſts to this 
extravagant Notion ? Surely-it could be no other 
Motive than this, that they were ſenſible and aware, 


£ 


to 


nothing of true Aximality and Life, any more than 
there is in artificial Automata, a wooden Eagle, or the 


| Chap. 9. of Atheiſm confuted. 5 631 | 
to be diſputed with, than mere Machines # 
But there are thoſe, who notwithſtanding will go 
on to tell us, that all Senſation and Cogitation are either 
wholly or in part the Paſſions of him that perceives 
and thinks, - occalion*d by the Aion or Motion of the 
Bodys that are without him; which Hypotheſis, be- 
cauſe it is maintain'd in more than one way, that is, 
with ſome little variation, I ſhall in the firft place de- 
clare the reſpective Modes in which Men have held it, 
and after that proceed to examine em. Firſt then, 
the .Democritichs, as | Lucretins informs us, conclude, 
that Senſe is caus d by certain grofler corporeal. 4 
ſtreaming continually from the Surfaces of Bodys, and 
entering thro the Nerves ; and that all other Cagita- 
tions of the Mind, and mens either ſleeping or waking 
Imaginatioms do proceed from another ſort of Sin- 
lachra, Idols and Images of a more fine and ſubtil Con- 
texture coming into the Brain, not thro thoſe open 
Tubes and Channels of the Nerves; but immediately 
thro all the ſmaller Pores of the Body: ſo that as we 
never have ſenſe of any thing, but by means of thoſe 
groſſer corporeal Images obtruding themſelves upon 
the Nerves, ſo neither have we the leaſt Cogitation or 
Volition at any time in our Mind, which was not 
caus'd by thoſe finer corporeal Images and exuwiows 
Membranes or Effluvia ruſhing upon the Brain or Con- 
texture of the Soul. But ſecondly, there were fome 
of the antient Atomiſts, who could not conceive Sen- 
lations themſelves to be thus caus'd by corporeal Ef- 
via Or exuvious Membranes, ſtreaming continually from 
Bodys, and that for divers reaſons alledg'd by them; 
but only by a Preſſure from them upon the Optick Nerve, 


_ . 9 
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* See Beuys Second Lecture, p. 22, 23, G. 
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by reaſon of a Tenſion of the intermedious Air or 
Ather (being that which is call'd Light) whereby 

the diſtant Object is touch d and felt, * A it were by « 
Sta. Which Hypotheſis concerning the corporeal 
part of Senſe is indeed much more ingenious and agree. 
able to Reaſon than the former. Thirdly, we have, 


* — * — 22 r 
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1 | as Ilately hinted, a Reviver or New-modeller of this : 
| Atheiſtick Doctrine, Who tells us, that there being 8 
1 nothing elſe but Boch, all Sexſe and Cagitat ion ate { 
only a Motion or Re- action of one Corpuſcle agaiaſt 8 
ö : 2 or at leaſt a due Continuation of th Rr. 
Now touching the former of theſe, Acocunts af | 


Senſe and Thought, Cc. I ſhall debate the matter wich 
Lucretius, who gives us the ſenſe of the Democriticks, 
ſomething new- faſhion'd by Epicurus. Accordingly - 
firſt, as in deſcribing the manner of Senſation, he lin- 
gles out the Inſtance of Viſion. to account for, I ſhall 
|  4irſt diceQ my Anſwer to that, and ſo the whole Ar- 
1 gument will fall. Here then we find a proper Anti- 
| Ad dote prepar'd for that Poiſon by Þ. an, ingenious: Hand, 

the Diſcovery of which would otherwiſe have ſo much 


"7 28 


e. 
but 


t Creech in bis Notes 


upon the fourch Book of Lacretius, Þ. 37, 38, 


7 
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but there is no Force to make theſe Objects riſe, and 
therefore *cis impoſſible they ſhould. | Their own Na- 
ture oppoſes ; the Air, as all muſt grant, which lies 
behind the Object, is unfit to give this Impulſe” to the 
ſolid Parts of the upper Surface, and that on the ſide, 
to drive it upward. And I believe none will think 
theſe Images are rais d by the Air, which is perpen- 
dicular to the Superficies. ; and this Argument more 
ſtrongly concludes, if we conſider the account given 
of Diſtance by theſe Atheiſtick Atromiffs. For there 
they require that theſe Images ſhould drive on all the 
Air between the Object and the Eye, tho-it often reſiſts 
and beats furiouſly-againſt em; which cannot be done, 
but by a conſiderable Force, and a greater Strength 
than can be allow'd theſe ſubtil Forms, tho riſing from 
any Body in the moſt convenient Poſition, and when 
their Weight can aſſiſt their Motion. Again, I lay, 
that if ſuch Images aroſe, it muſt be granted that the 
Object muſt ſeem chang'd every minute, and it would 
be impoſſible to look upon a Cherry for the ſpace of an 
Hour, and ſtill perceive it bluſn with the ſuame Colour; 
becauſe every Image that moves our Bye, cannot be 
above one hundred times thinner than the Skin of that 
Fruit; for I believe any Man will ſreely grant, that 
this Skin fo divided, will be too tranſparent to be per- 
ceived: or if it may ſtill be ſeen, let the Diviſion pro- 
ceed, and at laſt the Ablurdity will preſs and follow 
too faſt and too cloſely to be avoided. I ſhall not men- 
tion, that contrary Winds muſt needs diſturb thoſe 
Images, break their looſe Order, and hinder their Paſ- 
ſage ; but only take notice, that it is impoſſible ſuch 
Images ſhould enter at the Eye, and repreſent an Ob- 
ject as great as we perceive it: for theſe Images riſing » - 
from the Surface, muſt proceed by parallel Lines, and 
M m m m their 
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their Parts maintain as great a diſtance as the Parts of 
the Body whence they ſprang, becauſe they come from 
every part of the Obel, and are commenſurate to it; 
and therefore cannot be preſs d cloſer without Pene. 
tration or Confuſion. Now if Viſion and other Sen- 
at ions cannot be chus explain'd,, much leſs can Imaęi. 


nat ion and Thought: for to this parpoſe let us conſider 


the Powers of Fancy or Imagination, which are moſt 
obſervable in Dreams. Now theſe Lacretius would 
alſo explain by entering. Images, which paſs thro the 
Boch and ſtrike the Soal © but how deficient this ac- 
count of em is, any one may be ſatisfy d from his own 
(nes for that will tell him, that he dreams of 
things at a vaſt diſtance, and not thought on for fome 
months; and what then? Can the Image paſs thro 
thoſt large Tracts of Air whole and undiſturb'd? Are | 
they not as thin a Subſtance as the Epicaream Soul, and 
ag enſily difloly*d, ? Can they enter the Fores of the 
Body, and ſtill preſerve their Order? And ſhall the 
Mind be accounted mortal, becauſe of the ſame way 
of Paſſage, and this be us d as an Argument againſt its 
Infuſion? Strange Power of Prejudice | that can blind 
the ſharpeſt. Eyes, make them dull and uaſit to be 
mou d. by theſe thick and almoſt palpable Errors : bur 
perchance there is no Image of an Abſurdity, and theres 
fore muſt we excuſe the Epicurean. Belides, fame 
things ate preſented to our Ig inat ions, of which 
there can be no Image: à Harp ſeems to ſound when 
it lies ſilent in the caſe, when there is no brisk Vibra- 
tion of the N to impel the ambient Air, and 
create a Sound; for Sound does not conſiſt of Parts 
whichfly from the Body, as Lucretiu ſuppoſes; tis 
only an Agitation of the rigid parts of the Air, as a 
thouſand Experiments can evinee, but two may ſuffice: 
| a Ode 
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mer, and therefore if that of Weight cannot belong 
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one is taken from cornimon Obſervarlon ; fot; woch th 
ſounding Wire of Virginali at one end, and the Noll 
ceaſes, tho the Touch cannot hinder the Flux df Atoms 
from any part, but that which it immediately preſfeth ; 
the other is known to all who have heard, that 'a Bt 
will not ſound in the exhauſted Receiver, tho' the Parts 


Bc 
might there fly off with greater Eaſe, they bein oh 
l 


— 


t 
troubl'd with any ambieat reſiſting Air. But fy 
ling that we perceive and imagin, day and even t ah 
of outward things by the means of corpareal” Linas | 
flowing from them; yer again, if theſe Images re 
continually ſtreaming. in upon us, how then comes it to 
paſs, that the Mind does not think of em neceſfarity, 
but only when and of what it pleaſes ? Why 'tls 805 
ed, ſay they, that 1 are conſtantly at Hand, but 
being very thin and 


ſobtil, they cannot be pefeeiv*: 

unleſs the Mind endeavours; which Anſwer is prefs'd 
with af the Difficultys propos'd concerning Images, 
and may receive a further Examination, For firſt, the 
Mind muſt think on the Object before this Endeavour; 
elſe why ſhould ſhe ſtrive, yo apply her (elf. parti- 
cularly ro that? And that this Aegument is fttong 

againſt the Eyirurruss, is evident from that Queſtion 
which Lneretiu propoſes in bis fifth Book, about the 
beginniag of Ideas in his Deitys. Apain, this Eudea- 
vour of the Mind is a Morion, nothing beiag to be 
admitted in the Epicurtan Hypotheſis but what may. be 
explair'd by Harter, vzrioofly figur'd and agitated. 
Now Epienras hath fertid but three Kinds of Motion; 
namely, thoſe of * Weight, Declination, and Strokes : 
the two latter of which do neceffarily ſuppoſe the for- 


5 
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< it together again is hard to imagine. For they can- 
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to the Soul, tis abſurd to conclude this Exdeauorr to 
be either of the latter. And here it mult be conſider'g, 
that the Epicarean Soul being material, by conſequence 
Weight is a Property of all its Parts, which will neceſ. 
ſitate this Soul to ſubſide in all the Veſſels of the Body, 
as low as poſſible ; and therefore it cannot actually en- 
joy this Motion, nor conſequently any Endeavour. 
But now to paſs on to the ſecond Explication of 
Senſe, &c. made by ſome. antient Atomilts: touching 
this, Iſay, in common with the former, that, as they 
ſuppoſe in Senſation, there is always -a Paſſion ante- 
cedent made upon the Body of the Sextient from with- 
out, yet is not Sexſation it ſelf this very Paſſion, but a 
Perception of that Paſſen; much leſs can mental Con- 
ceptions be ſaid to be the Action of Bodys without, and 


22 Paſſion of the Thinker ; and leaſt of all can 


olit ions be ſuch, there mo plainly here ſomething 
© hu, in our power, that is lomething of Self-aFivity, 
by means whereof we become 4 Principle of Actions, 
accordingly deſerving Commendation or Blame. They 
tell us indeed, that in either of theſe caſes the Object 
is touch d and felt as it were with a Staff but by what is 
it touch'd and felt? If by any thing material, as they 


would have it, it muſt be the Matter of the animal 


Spirit; but if ſo, I fay,. that in a Senſation or Thought, 
either every ſingle animal Spirit receives a whole Re- 
preſentation,” which, as was before obſerv'd, would 
multiply the Object; or elſe they muſt divide the Image 
among them, and ery one have its ſhare, which 1 
confets is the more equal way. © But then when they 
* have taken the Object to pieces, how. they will ſet 


not ſtrike all upon one Point; and if they could, they 


* would jumble the Proportions, and run the 1 


% 


"_ 
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Chap. 9. 
« all on heaps, where the latter Impreſſion would go 
« near to deface the former. But if they impinge 
upon different Parts, and make every Part ſenſible 
« with the Stroke, tis true then they have it among 
em; but which way the Whole ſhould emerge, is 
« (till incompreheaſible. For, as an * ingenious Wri- 
enter obſerves, ſuppoſing the Image was painted in 
« Order, without any. Diflocation, vacant Intervals, 
« or Interloping, yet the Fibres being diſtin and 
© impregaated by diſtin& Spirits, they can account 


e no farther than their own ſhare: of Motion reaches: 
4 and therefore how they ſhould club their particular 


Informations into a common Idea, is inconceivable. 
« Beſides, if any of the returning Spirits ſhould happen 
&* to fall foul upon others, which are outward: bound, 
« which is not unlikely, theſe Countermotions would 
« overſet them, or occaſion a later Arrival; either of 
* which Accidents would maim the Image, and make 
« it imperfect. Thele Rubs will lie in the way even 
of Senſation, and much more of Imagination and 
Thought : © For here are no external Impreſſions to be- 
gin the Motion. Tis true out ward Objects will make 


us perceive em, whether we will or no. But the 


© Exerciſes of Imazination are oftentimes. purely vo- 
© luntary, When the Paſſions are not violent, we 
% may check or quicken, change or extinguiſh. the 
© Operation as we pleaſe. Now I would gladly know 
the main Spring. of the Motion: what Power it is, 
which opens the Scene, and gives direction to the whole 
Management; which chalks out the Courſe of. the 
Spirits, and limits their Commiſſion both as to Time 
and Place, aud other Circumſtances of Action? 


* Collier in Eff. Part 2. f. 75,76. See ta this propoſe Dr. More's Etrhit. | 


Meraph. 7. 327, 328; &. 
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Againſt the two former Hypotheſes of the-Corpy. 
realiſtsT need add no more, than what will fall in to 
that purpoſe with my Examination of the third, that 
Senſation and Thought are only the Re- act ion of ſome 
inward Matter of the Body upon the Matter of out. 
ward Objects firſt preſſing upon that; for this Preſſure, 
ſay the Hobbifts, being cont inu'd inwards to the Brain 
and Heart, cauſeth there a Reſiſtance or Counter- 
preſſure or Endeavour of the Heart to deliver it ſelf: 
which Endeavour, becauſe out ward, ſeems to be ſome 
Matter without, and the Sceming or Fancy is that 
which men call Senſe. But in anſwering to this, I 
would firſt know to what this Seeming or Apparition 
is? Is it to the Matter of the Heart or Brain? If ſo, 
then is the Senſation not the Sceming or Apparition itſelf, 


but the Perception of the Apparition; becauſein this cafe 


the Seemingor Appearance is the immediate Object, aud 
that to which this Seeming or Appearance is made, muſt 
be ſuppos'd to exert about ĩt a diſtinct Act of Senſation 
or Perception. But how the Matter of the Heart or 

Brain ſhould be able to do this, cannot be conceiv'd: * 


for all that can be done by the Conflicts, the Action 


and Re-ackion of Atoms, is only a Communication ot 
Reception of Motion, or a new Direction and Determi- 
nation of it. The Object impreſſes nothing but Motion 
upon the Matter, which is converſant about it; and 
Mot ion can produce nothing elſe but Motion. Whereas 
it is moſt plain, that beſides the direct Motioo pro- 
ceeding from the Object it ſelf, and the Reflex proceed- 
ing from the Heart, there is moreover in man a Per- 
ception alſo, as diftin@ from the Motiow it ſelf, as any 
other Act whatever is from the Object, about which 
it is eonxerſant. The Part counterprefs*d being 
« ſtill only mov d, it doth not perceive either * or 
OF ER 1 ; W 
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„how it ſelf is mov'd ; unleſs Motior'be: the per- 
« ceiving of 1 felf, and apprehending of all the Va-- 

« rietys of Motion. What availeth rebounding to the 
very Act of Senſe ? For to Have Re- action is no 
« more than for paſſive Matter to be thiruſt firſt forward 
« and then backward. And why then may not the 
« Part which is crouded forward perceive” as well in 
« proceeding from one Term in à right Line, as in 
« receding from the other Term: the [difference not 
conſiſt ing in any phy fical Cauſality, but in che relation 
or feſpect to divers: Term? 2 
But ſuppoſing ihat the Preſſure and Counter preſſure 
of Matter might be the Cauſe of Senſaion and Fancy; 
yet how by gr ur ty — nr united in'a 
Propolition; and pronounc'd: agteeable ? How, afrer 
this Conjunction, could they be conſider d again; and 
collectect and form'd into a Hegi? For there is no 
Cauſe aſhgnable'm'Marter (tho mov'd as is ſuppos d) 
of thoſe two Acts, and-thetefore can they not be de- 
riv'd from that. For ſuppoſe two things offer d to 
Conſideration, and let their ſimple Preffure on the 
Organs and the Counterpreſſure of theſe ariſing from 
the Heart raiſe a Phantaſm; this is the only Mot ion, 
that can be caus'd originally by the Objects. But now 
let theſe be removꝰd, and ſo as there can be then no 
Preſſure, ſo neither will be a Counterpreſſure; yet any 
man will find himſeif able to conſider the nature of 
theſe Objects, compare their Propertys, and view their 
Agreement, which, if a Motion, muſt needs be diſtinct 
from the former; and this too can be done ſeveral 
hours, months, or years; after the firſt Preſſure of the 
Objects, and the Re- action of the Organs upon them, 
and after the Organs have been diſturb'd with other 
Motions, and the firſt quite loſt. 4 _ 
> 0 * after 
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* after all, he can join theſe two Objects, thus com- 


„ par'd, with a third, and compare em again, and 
after that bring the two Extremes into a Concluſſon; 
« and all this byithe Strength of bis vwn Judgment, 
„without the Help, the Preſſure, or Direction of any: 
* external Impulſe *. e 1 10 
Thus have we obviated the Cavil of the Atheiſt, that 
there being nothing elſe but Body, Cagitation is no 
other than local Motion, or the Impreſſion, Reception, 


or Repulſion of bodily Action; and that in a great 
meaſure from the Conſideration of our ſelves, as ap- 
pearing to be endu'd with an internal Principle of 


Thought and Self activity. From whence it may be 
moſt ſtrongly argu id, that the ſame in the higheſt Per- 


fection 1s eſſential to the Deity ; that this is far from 


owing its original Actings to any precedent Impulſe, and 
is conſequently an eternal, incorporeal, unmov'd Mover. 
But perhaps ſome of the Demorritick Atheiſts: will 
tell us yet further, that Mind or the Principle of 


Thought, as was before ſaid of Life, is no ſimpie and 


primitive Nature, but a ſecondary and compoutided 
thing, reſulting from certain Concretions and Contex- 
rures of Matter, and either, the Commixture and 
Contemperation of Qualitys, or elſe the Combina- 
tion of thoſe ſimple Elements, Magnitude, Figure, 
Site, and Motion; and ſo is made up of that, which 


has nothing at all of Mind in it. From whence they 


infer, that there could be no eternal unmade Mind, 


1 and incorruptible; ſince upon the diſſolution 
that Compages or Contexture from which they 
reſult, they muſt needs vaniſh into nothing. Accor- 


——_— — 
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* To this plrpoſe» ſee the cd bf i2MF."Hohs enarnin'd by T. Teniſon, now 
dab ef Canterbury, Þ 100, 101, G. (1/17 * | 
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Chap. 9. of Atheiſm confuted. 641 
dingly, ſay they, as it is probable that ſometime here- 
tofore there has been no Mind or Underſtanding at all 
in the Univerſe, ſo may there poſſibly be none again. 
Whence the Concluſion is, that Mind or Underſtanding 
is no God or Principle in the Univerſe, it being eſſen- 
tially factitious, native, and corruptible, or, as they 
expreſs it in Plato, * Mortal from mortal things: as 
alſo that the Souls of Men cannot ſubſiſt ſeparately 
after death, and walk up and down in airy Bodys; 
any more than the Form of a Houſe or Tree, after the 
Diſſolution thereof, can ſubſiſt by it ſelf ſeparately, or 
appear in ſome other Body. But the Abſucdity of this 
Cavil has beea already often hinted at, inaſmuch as this 
would be to bring Something out of Nothing : and Mind 
or Vnderſtanding being plainly no Quality or Complexion 
of Qualitys, but a ſubſtantial Principle, had there once 
been no Mind at all, then could this never have been 
produc'd out of Matter, that was altogether Mindleſs, 
Ge. However, yet further to ſilence. the Atheiſt, I 
ſhall clearly demonſtrate that Matter, however, modi- 
fy'd and diſpos'd, being Matter till, is eſſentially diſ- 
tint from what we term Mind or thinking Subſtance, 
and conſequently this latter can in no wiſe reſult from 
any Contexture of Matter whatſoever., ,, | __ 
Now firſt in geoeral to ſhew that Matter or Body is, 
eſſentially diſtindt from Mind, I ſay, that our com- 
pleateſt or perfecteſt Ideas of one and t'other (the only 
ways we have whereby to diſtinguiſh the Eſſences of 
things) are abſolutely. diſtiaQ ; inaſmuch. as we con- 
ceive ſuch an eſſential Attribute or Property in the one, 
as we cannot conceive in the other: whence, we. may 
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See Norris's Theory of the Ideal World, Part 2. Ch. 1. 
‚ Nnunn conclude, 
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conclude, that the Subject of this Attribute or *% 


perty is really diftina from that other Subject, in 
which it can't be found. Now the Attribute, I mean, 
is a power of Thinking, which we diſcover in what we 
term Mind: and this, I ſay, is no way diſcoverable or 


conceivable in Body or Matter, and therefore is Mind x 


Subject really diftin& from Body or Matter. For all we 
diſcover in Body is Magnitude, Figure, Situation, and 
if you will, Solidity or Impenetrability, and a capa- 
city of being mov'd: I ſay, in the laſt place, a caps: 
city of being mov'd ; for notwithſtanding what * a late 
Writer has ſeem'd in words to advance to the contrary, 
telling us that Motion or Action, by which, as ap- 
pears from the Sequel of his Letters, he means Auto- 
kineſy, internal Energy, or Self. Activity (albeit more 
than once he + finds fault with others for confounding 
theſe Terms) notwithſtanding this, I ſay, I find. no 
juſt ground to recal what I have utter'd, becauſe, as 
I ſhall now beg leave juſt to mention, and will under» 
take to ſhew more fully at a fitter time and place, 
he has not done what he often boaſts of, that is, 
demonſtrated his Theffs, that Motion or Activity # 
eſſential to Matter; nor indeed evinc'd any more, as 
efſentially belonging to Matrer, than what I have 
intimated, namely, an Agibility or Mobility of Ma- 
ter. This is all that can be drawn from the prin- 
cipal Mediums. he urges to this purpoſe, namely, 
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'*'Toland zn Confuration of Spinoſa's Syſtem of Philoſophy ; and bi 
aſi marks ; rs Noth e Ys | 
f Aging o orig Force is often call'd by the name of Motion, and 
rhus the Effect is confounded with the Cauſe, which has occaſion'd a world 
4 rad 2. 140. . And to the ſame purpoſe. be writes 
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Chap. 97 of Atheiſm confuted. | 1 643 
the * Dividhleyind the + perpetual Mition of all"Mur- 
ter: For touching the 45405 of theſe, 93 elfe is 
Diviſibility, but Mobility ; and a capacity not of 4. 
ding and moving it ſelf, as this Author ſuppoſes, but 
of being divided, and conſequently word? And rhis I 
grant is involv'd in the Idex and Conception of Marter. 
Alſo touching the latter of thoſe Topics, tho we 
ſhould allow, that all Matter is always mov'd, and 
that, || as he argues, all ſeeming Ref is 4 real Attion of 
Reſiſtance between equel Motions ; yer does it not the 
follow, that Mot io of a moving Porte is internal ati 
eſſential to it, and muſt conſequently enter the Con- 
ception and Definition of it: but rather — this came 
to it originally frotm without, and Aker fame a 
which fie impatted it, has been eyer 
diſplay' d in eee itatlons Hence is 4's wit 
or moving Force ; and atrer, uppoſing all its ag 
to be continually mov'd,” yet has no other 
moving, but oily actual Motion, derivative. ti this 
Spring, by which the ſeveral Parts of it do mutu- 
ally pine and ſtrike upon each other. But by che 
way, how does this Heer gb 80 abdut to prove that” all 
Matter is always mov'd ? Of all chat he advan 
what, in my Opinion, comes neareſt to this put pole, 
is che Atgomest üg builds ypon our Senator ond 
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* — Diridbiic of Matter is alſo an unde- 
niable Argument, that it cannot be conceiv d without Motion, ſince it N 


Motion that diverfifies and divides it; which is therefore d as 
well as Extenſion, in the Idea of n . 
eſſential to Matter as tlie other, p. 169. Nr — 2 


+ Seeing that every part of Matter is prov d | 
ſhould conclude that Motion is eſſential to the ee : 
+ expreſſes himſelf ar N39, +88, 1 gy; a # hg Ke 5 
Pag. 198, 199. 
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Perception of Matter, * which Act, he implies; ean- 
not be perform'd without Motion ; this perhaps ſome 
would controvert , with him, But however, I ſay, 
allowing this, and that by conſequence every Portion ot 
| Syſtem: of Matter, as being fenſible and. perceivable, 
muſt therefore needs be in motion; yet ſtill -I cannot 
but obſerve ad hominem, that he having no other 
Way to prove this conſtant Motion of all Matter, but 
from the f particular, determinate, actual Motions gf 
the ſeveral Parts of it, and becauſe there is in it no ab- 
ſolute Reſt: granting him all which this Argument 
rives at, namely, that all Matter is actually mov ud; 
yet how does this prove an inward Power of moving 
it ſelf in this or that thing mov d, and not rather a Capas 
city or Tendency to be mov'd? which is all that the 
Mathematicianz (whom, becauſe, as|| be ſays, they are 
: gener Uy the. beſt, and ftriteſt Realoners, he would 
fain draw in to his fide) mean, by their Cosatus 4d 
*. FibhRaogjag that chey held Matzzr $0 he. purely pili 
pet go ſo far as to ſay of it, that it does, appetere-;Far- 
un; not that they ſuppole it, really to exer t. an elici 
oire AQ of Appetition, but that is endu'd with an 
©" Idpate Appetite, that is a Power or Capacity of receiv- 
Ing Forms, and ſo ſeems to tend thereugto, as its Per- 
- Fetion and Accomplifſhment. This, methinks, ſeems 
moſt reaſonable to be infer'd from the Premiſes; and 
e > EIS | 88 | 2 | 
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"00 on Motion, Ce. P· 169, c. e ry 34 1 ' * 
1 ſeen at p. 167, 468, 178, 187, 192, 194, 196, 198, & 202. 
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the ſame-may'beargu'd'evenfrom- this Writer himſelf 


elſewhere : 5 as he holds, that all the Deter- 


mination of Motion is um without, nay and at once 
+ that the Determination is the very patticular Motion 
it ſelf; to which: I add, that there is no other Motion 
of Matter) than particular; Local and determinate 
(however he may think me to be rank d among the 
Vulgar for ſaying this) and if ſo, I ſay, there is no 
juſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the modiag Foroe is eſſen- 
tially inherent in this or chat Portion, or, as he will 
have it; in all the Parts of (Marrer, but rather that all 
the Syſtems, and every the leaſt Atom and Particle of 
it, do mutually receive their Motion f ſrom each other. 
In ſhort, this Writer; as I hive ſaid, by Aion or 
Motion means Activity; . il, as he grants, 
— no occaſion be pur! a — into mot ion, 

by ſome other Daiber, what reaſon have we to 
wink __ there is any fuch Activity at all in Matter; 
and inot;irather: chat inis receptive: of, Impreſſions, 
which: at apainrimparts; andd ſo both moves and is 
mov'dę e aer {elf := bui Matter 
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— F 2 | f, all it be determin d by ſane other thing, Gr. p. — 1. 

T This is imply'd i in the foregoing Citation : Nothing can move, that is, 4 
he Nimfelf -explains it, determine it ſelf. Alſo at p. 159. be ſays, That. all 
local Motions are only the ſeveral changeable Determinations of the Action 
winctis atways/in- the Whole, Gr. And h 17. All che particular or 
4 Marrer are bur the ſeveral. — ads — its general 

| Thoſe aho would cake it il co be rank'd — — wich: the” Vul- 
gar, yer agree wich them in this, think ing chat — Action or Mo- 
tion, where they can -ſee or ; perceive no local or d, n Motion, 
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which Adſurdity, he tells us, I the Carteſiass beibg 
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s be Been and Philoſoply 40 
Havang been fieſt;ateated by God, and that in motias 
too (which Iſuppoſe this Author will not openly deny) 
the ſeveral Parts of it, under the care of a * preſiding 
Intelligence, | which he expreſſy $ grants, have tutn'd 
about each other in | perpetual; Revolutions; and Mo- 
tion agreeably to the Las eſtabliſh'd by God lu the 
Univxerſe, has been conſtantly transfer'd from one Body 
to another by a mutual Impulſe? As to the difficulty 
he meat ions, that ſh Motion, if an Accident, ot Modg, 
and not an eſſentiab Attribute of Matter, would in this 
ſenſo be faid to leave one Subject and go into another; 


aware of, to avoid it fell into this other, that God takes 
the Motion from one Bowl that is running , forward, 
for enample, aud communicates.it to the othar, agaihſt 
whiich it rubs, &. To this I anfwer, that I do not 
conceive Motion to be in a ſtrict ſenſe communicatetl 
or imparted, as if the fame numerical of it 
left one Body and ocupy d another: but that this: or 
that Portion of Matter being actually moy'd; has there · 
by a ſufficient Buergy to impel and move other Matter, 
and that in ſo doing a proportionable Quantity of its 
6wn Motion is ſpent or abated, to that which it 


Author himſlt, 
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no Actidait- cats paſs from one dubject to another, 
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Chap. 9. b Atheiſm "confuted,” "© 64% 
« every Motion is as'well 4 Paſſion; in reſpect of the 
© Body which gave it the laſt Determination, as it is 
* an Action compar'd to the Body that it determines 
® next. And again, when he ſays elſewhere, that as 
all the Determination or Direct ion of local Motion this 
way or that, ſo like wiſe the Degrees of it, * Swiftneſs 
or Slomneſs, as tis plain to our ſenſes, are from without. 
Now every degree of Motion is Motion, and by con- 
ſequence if Bodys can increaſe or diminiſh, they can 
alſo in ſome ſenſe communicate Motion; aud thus for 
the ſame reaſon, why may we not ſuppoſe, that all the 
energetick or motive Power in Matter is no other 
than the actual Motion of its ſeveral Parts, reciprocally 
giving it ſelf, and given throughout the Sphere of 
Body ; for this is all that his Arguments prove? Ac- 
cording to which, what manner of gronad have we to 
make à diſtinction between the Vi motrix and the Vis 
impreſſa, ſeeing they no otherwiſe tend to prove that 
there is a J motrix in Matter it ſelf, but from the 
Aua! Motion of all Matter, and the | 4d Motion of 
all Matter, acccording to this Writer himſelf, is from 
without; and therefore what need or what a eat 
is there for another V motrix within? Or if he will 
diſtinguiſh a Yi motrix from the Yi le or ſup- 
poſe a power of moving in the Matter it ſelf, diſtintt 
from the actual Motion it receives; then does he grant 
that Matter is or may be conceiv'd without 4 Mo- 
tion. And ſo does he himſelf overturn all his Reafon- 
ings, to prove a Vu motrix eſſential to Matter, from 
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* The particular Motions being determin'd by other more prevalent Mo- 
tions to be direct or circular, faſt or low, r. p. 194 140 „enn 
la this ſenſe it's indiſputable, that nothing can move, dat is, deter- 
mine it ſelf, till it be determin'd by ſome other ching, Orc. p. 231. | 
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this, that all. Matter is actually mov'd, and cannot be 
7 4 A 4 LE FH ; Fa... | 
conceiv'd without actual Motion; and that again, bes, 
cauſe the Idea of it muſt enter ia by Sexſe, and it is no 
otherwiſe ſenſible or perceivable, than by Motion im- 
preſs'd on the outward, Senſory, and Nn to the 


Brain by intermedious. Nexves and Fibres, Tho by 
the way, granting that Senſation cannot be perfor 
without Motion of the Object, and conſequently that 
Matter, as being enfole is. alſo movable; yet have 
we no ground to infer from this, that it is always in 
actual Motion, and much. leſs that. Mot ion is eſſential toit; 
Bur, it may be, when the Organ of Senſe is apply d to it, 
or it to the Organ, there is ſuch a Habitude of the one 
to the other, as that the Organ by its Energy and 
Action upon the Object, excites in it ſuch or tech 
Motion towards it ſelf, and ſo is affected by it fc 
ſuch a manner, as if it were really veſted with this ot 
that Quality, Mode, or Accident: without which, it 
being own'd, that according to our imperfeQ way of 
Conception (we having, no. adequate or full, Idea of 
any thing) we cannot conceive of this or that ſingle 
Portion of Matter, nor by conſequence any other wile, 
than as in actual Motion; yet what elſe can we hence 
infer but only this, that Motion, and thereby  Senſ«- 
tion, are indeed the 0 caſion, that we conceive ſomething 
of Matter, but not har Motion is therefore an aſevrig 
Attribute of it? The Eſſentials of Matter are till in 
a great meaſure hid from our Mind, even after its Re- 
flections and Reaſpnings upon the firſt Perception of it; 
and much leſs do any of m immediately enter in by 
Senſe: tho indeed Town, that the Mind, thro the no- 
tices it has at firſt given it, by Impreſſions on the Sen- 
ſory, is introduc'd to the knowledg of Matter; but how- 
ever ſtill by an After · conception it looks upon its F ſſence 
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Chap. 9. f Aiheiſin confutelt. 649 
25 a Thing that is abſolute, and in it ſelf deveſted from 
all Modes, that is, Relations to our Senſes, and by 
conſequence without eſſential and neceſſary Motion. But 
if it be ask'd what the Eſſexce or the Sum of the Eſſen- 
tials of Matter is ? The Mind of man can't pretend to. 
know that; but muſt be content to apprehend: and de- 
ſcribe it, ſo as todiſtinguiſh it from other things, by 
thoſe outward Phznomena and ſenſible Propertys, 
which we obſerve in it, agreeably to my aforeſaid Ac, 
count of it ; according to which, Matter indeed_ js. 
own'd to be endu'd with a Capacity of being mov'd by 
ſomething elſe : but as for Autokineſy, or an eſſential 
Power of moving it ſelf, this I think very few or none, 
either before or after this Adventurer (he having, I 
believe, made hardly any Converts) did ever dream 
of; and therefore 1 cannot but in this, as well as other 
things, admire his ſingular Invention, and, unleſs 
* Dr. C— will come in for a ſhare, ſhall give him 
the Honour (if it be any to ſay and not prove) which 
he ſeems to claim, of being the Author of this Para- 
dox. But again, methinks a Parallel brought by this. 
Writer to prove, does in effect diſprove ad hominem the 
eſſential Motion or Activity of Matter: He ſuppoles 
that a Ship, when at a ſtand, by reaſon of an equal. 
Force of Wind on onefide blowing towards the Mouth 
of the River, and of Tide on t'other flowing ig wards 
the Spring of it, has not withſtanding in it ſtill a F Se. 
activity or inward Power of moving. Fot if he means 
no other Activity in Matter than this, I.ſhall, got theng 
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* He alſo aſcribing to Matter a Power to move it ſelf, b H owning that , 
this was given to it at firſt by C Colon lay, F: gene b 0. W 
ri & one ſort of Motion, and 


＋ All this while the Ship was 


net of all Effort or Action, &c. p. 198, 1990 
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650 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
diſſent from him: ſeeing tis moſt plain, that tho the 
Ship be every way fitted for Motion, as I alſo grant 
that Matter is; yet as this juſt Conceſſion, that it 
is ſtop'd or hinder'd from a progreſſive Motion hy 
equal counterpreſſing Forces, plainly ſhews it is not 
put in motion, tho capable of being mov'd, by its own 


Energy, but by an ourward impelling Force of Wind 


As to what this Writer often mentions of the gene- 
ral Action of Matter, * as the Sulject of the particular 
Changes and Modifications in it; this, as he can no. 
otherwiſe conceive, nor indeed attempts to prove, than 
fron. an InduCtion of particular Motions, I apprehend 
to be no other than barely a ſerond Notion, not really 
exiſting in any other Matter but that of his own 
Brain; that is to ſay, a Species or Univerſal abſtracted 
from Part igalars, and 2 leis abſurdly aſſerted as a Res 
ality, than the Materia prima or general Matter of 
Ariſtorle, when ſaid to be neque quid, neque quale, neque 
quantum, nec quicquam eorum quibus Ens deter minatur 
(+ which he makes a jeſt of) For let him ſtrip me 
Action or Motion of Determination, or ſhew me any 
other than particular Action; and T'll as eaſily trip him 
Matter of all Form, and ſhew him that which is not 
circumſcrib'd by any individuating Circumſtance, 
Nay this general Adtion, when nam'd as a Subject, is 
methinks of the two the more abſurd; inaſmuch as 
this is abſtracted from Modes or Accidents, which never. 
exiſt but in à Subject, and can never be a Subject 
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The external local Motion or Changes of, Place, are but the various Mo- 
difications'of the eſſential Action, 5. 194. The general Motion of Natter is 
the immediate Subject of all the particulat motive Determinations, p. 213. 
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Chap. 9. of Atheiſm confuted. 7 fra 65 U. 
themſelves: whereas the ſupposꝰd Materia prima is ab- 
ſtrated from Sub ſtances, the Subjects of Accidents, 
and is therefore term'd by the Peripatetiett à Sub ſtantia 


ſecunda. And why, rather afterall may not Matter, 38“ 


endu'd with a Capacity of being mov'd, be thoyghs; 
the Subject of all Motions? Moreover, there. can be no 
other general Motion or Action of Matter, but: what: 
is made up of Particulars, granting that the whole 
bulk of Matter, that is, all the Parts which: make up 
that Whole, are actually mov'd: and neither does our 
Author, as I have before obſerv'd, trace the Spring and 
Original of Motion any other way, than from the p- 
ticular and conſtant Motions of the Parts of Matter. 
But how does this prove that inward Egergy or Asti 
vity is eſſential to it? As well might he argue, that 
the Force or Power of determining Motion is alſo eſſen- 
tial to Matter, becauſe all the Motions of Matter are 
determin'd ; as that the power of moving is eſſential to 
Matter, becauſe all the Parts of Matter are mov'd. 
Wherefore in ſhort, I conceive no other moving Force 
in Matter than aQtual Motion, which ee 

e 


forward and back ward, this way or that, between t 
ſeveral Parts of it; and this is all that this Author can 
pretend to have prowd: for what he would infer be · 
yond this, that therefore Motion is eſſential to Matter, 
is a precarious Gueſs and Fancy of his own. . How-. 


ever thus indeed I grant that Matter has in it a moving 


Force, tho this be not eſſential to ict as ſuch 3,1t having 
been arbitrarily and freely impreſs'd on it at firſt, an 

afterwards continu'd by the great unmov?d Mover and 
Creator of it. Here it is high time, and I think not 
unbecoming Philoſophers, to ditect gur vie to the. 


Throne of God, and there to end gur Enquiry. But 


here L make ao doubt that I ſhall fall under out Au 
| | Oooo 2 thor's 


652 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 

thor's Cenſure, * as others have done upon the like 
occaſion ; he being rather willing to alcribe all the 
Changes in Matter to his fancy'd eſſential Motion of it, 
than to the creative, or at leaſt the conſervative Power 
and immediate Concourſe of God. Accordingly, I 
find his Hypotheſis admits of a Latitude, and is ſuted 
to the guſt of two very oppoſite Partys, Þ of thoſe 
who believe that Matter was created, and thoſe who 
believe it to be eternal; and which of the two our 
Author is of, I cannot well divine, or rather he 
ſeems indifferent to either. Indeed his great Quarrel 
with Spinoſa is, that tho he owns all the Variations in 
the Univerſe to proceed from Motion, yet he aſſigus no 
Cauſe either of the Original or the Continuation of 
this Motion ||; and allows that he would have done 
better to aſcribe it to the Impulſe of a preſiding | Deity; 
and accordingly thinks that Des Cartes was more. in 
the right of it,“ in that he was not ſo careleſs and in- 
&« accurate, as to think of deducing the variety and 
© difference of particular Bodys from mere Extenſion, 
* and therefore ſuppos'd God at the beginning to have 
ce given a ſhake to the lazy Lump, from which his 
« Matters of the firſt, ſecond, and third Elements ſuc- 
* ceſſively exiſted, and from theſe, after his manner, 
<* the Diſpoſition of the whole Univerſe. But how- 
ever, neither does this way of philoſophizing altoge- 
ther pleaſe him ; and therefore he reje&s the Opinion of 
thoſe, who in ſolving this Point, +#Þ are forc'd at laſt 
< to have recourſe to God, and to maintain that as he 
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In all times, as Cicero obſerves, when the Philoſophers are ignorant. of 


the Cauſe of any thing, they preſently berake themſelves for Refuge and 
Sanctuary to God, c. p. 157. c 


f Fag. 161. Fag. 143. pag. 12. 5 TE Fag. 157. 
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Chap. 9. of Atheiſin canfuted. 653 
e « communicated Motion to Matter at the beginning, 
ie « ſo he ſtill begets and continues it, whenever and fo 
t, « Jong as there is occaſion for it, and that he actually 
er © concurs to every Motion in the Univerſe. Whereas 
I our Author, as on one hand, by ſuppoſing that 
d Motion is eſſential to Matter, he does not with Spinoſa ab- 
le ſurdly attempt the Solution of all material Phænomena, 
0 from the Motion of Matter, granted to be in it ſelf un- 
Ic adive, yet without aſſigning any outward Cauſe of its 


ie Motion: ſo on the other, does he compendiouſſy and 
el prettily ſolve. all, without admitting of any foreign 
n Mover or God, acting either mediately by a Plaſtick Life 


0 of Nature, as. Nr. Cadworth and others have main- 
f tain'd; or F immediately concurring with every Motion, 
Ic as the generality of Theiſts hold: and this forſooth he 
'; i does, as Epicurus of old deny*d a Providence, out of a 
n ſeemingly pious Regard to God, ſaying, that || this Syſ- 
. tem, that is, of thoſe who hold that God, as he at firſt 
d impreſs'd, ſo he ſtill conſerves and immediately concurs 
„ with all the Motions of Matter, is ſubject to more 
e c fatal Conſequences than thoſe they would avoid by it: 
s 


for beſides that they hereby deſtroy what many have 
* ſaid about God's impreſſing Motion on Matter at 
* the beginning, as ſomething that was of it' ſelf ſuf- 
& ficient for the futute; they further make God the 
Author of all the Wickedneſs in nature, tho Motion 
ere ſtill but a Mode. Tis he, for example, that 
* aQtually moves the Tongue of a lying Witneſs, the 
Hand and Dagger of a Murderer, with ſuch other 
* palpable difficultys, which all their moral and phyſi- 


15 


* No leſs Romantick is the Plaſtick Life of other Philoſophers, or.) 211 
Movers of Matter. [Pag. 157. 


* cal: 


+ Fag. 212. Where he thwarts- al thoſe, who provided evrernal or foreign. 
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« cal diſtioQions are not able to ſolbe. Whereas ac: 
cording to this Writer's Syſtem, all theſe great Abſur. 
ditys, namely God's Impreſſion of Mot ion upon Matter, 
his Conſer vation of it, and immediate Concourſe with 
it, are eaſily avoided}; Alſo * any other Phadomena 
are hereby ſolv'd, and a new Light ſpread as it were 
upon the World by this F bumble Iaterpreter of Na- 
ture] So tender is this Writer af the Glory of God, 
that if allowing him at firſt no have ſo far demeand 
himſelf as to have created Matter and Motion, yet will 
he not own that he is ſtill buſy'd in conſerving, or at 
leaſt in concurring with the particular Mot ions of it; 
left thus he ſhould be reckonꝰd the Aurbor of Sin! A 

notable Conſequence indeed from this: Principle, that 
Motion is eſſential to Matter! According to which God 
need not be ſuppos d to come upon the ſtage at every 
turn, becauſe active Matter can work it ſelf into va» 
rious modes and without him; the Truth where- 
of, good man! he the rather tſpouſes, leſt God ſhquld 
be attainted with deing what is> ſinſul: in the former 
of which lies the Poiſon of the Bill he would preſcribe; 
ia the, latter the Gilding, whetewith he would cover 
and ſet it off. Now this being eaſily diſcernible, or at 
leaſt it;plainly making for the Cauſe of Atheiſm (what - 
ever this. Writer intended by it) I ſhall not think it 
impertinent or much out of my way, beſides what is 
directly oppos' d againſt his Principle, to examine the 
foregoing Corollary from it; and next to conſider 
whether with our Diſtinòt ions we cannot come off nor 
evade the difficulty, with which he thinks the contrary 
Sentiment is loaded. e — 
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Chap. 9. of Atheiſm confatod. 
Firſt then, Þ ſay, that as neither Matter nor its Ma. 
tion is ſelf exiftenr or uhorigiasted, but, as was be- 
fore ſeen, they both muſt have der ivd their beginning 
from a firſt Cauſe and Mover; ſo neither could nor can 
they give to themſelves any future moments of Ex- 
iſtence (ſince the Continuation of any thing in being 
is plainly equivalent to the firſt Production of it) but 
all theſe muſt needs have and do ſtill come from the 
{ame benign Hand, which gave to em the firſt and all 
the ſucceeding moments of Exiſtence; agreeably to 
which the Scripture tells us, that * of him, that is, God, 
and thro him, and to him are all things; that 7 he up- 
boldeth all things by the Word of hu Power; and that 
|| in him we live, move, and have our Being. Nordol 
know of any Theiſts, unleſs they were the Pelagiens 
of old, cenſur'd for this by * Sr. Jerom, and I Sr. 
Auſtin; as alfo Durandiu, Taureſlu, and forme of the Car- 
eſtans, who appear to hold what this Writer ſuggeſts: 
That ſuppoſing Mot ion to have been at firſt impreſs'd 
on Matter by God, hi was loob'd on to be of it ſelf 
ſufficient for the fatare; and the contrary, methinks, 
is plainly demonſtrable, namely, That not only the 
Conſervation, as was before obſerv'd, but alſo the Co- 
operation and Concourſe of God with all the Mo- 
tions of Matter is abſolutely needſul, and follows upon 
the ſame ground with the former; it being eſſential 
to the Creature to depend upon the Creator, not only 
as to its Being, but its Operation: And indeed ir is no 
more reaſonable, that a thing ſhould depend upon and 
need the Influx of God as to its Exiſtence, than as to 
its Production; or as it is an Agent, than as it is a He. 
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ing. Nay further, I ſay, that every Action or Ope- 
ration is a real Entity; now it is certain from, 
what went before, that every real Eatity does ſo de- 
pend upon God, as that without his conſervative Influx 
it would relapſe and vaniſh into nothing; by conſe: 
quence it mult be own'd, that God gives Being to the 
Action in that very inftant when it is; and accordin 
ly that he concurs and co-operates, ſo that the Action 
proceeds no leſs, nay rather more from him than from 
the ſecond. Cauſe. In ſhorr, by the Concourſe of God 
with every Action, I mean no other than his Conſerva» 
tion of it; which latter being granted in reference to 
every finite created thing, cannot therefore be deny?d to 
every Action: in which ſenſe the Scripture again in- 
ſtructs us, That * God has wrought all our Works in u. 
But notwithſtanding the poſitive grounds we have 
to believe the immediate Concourſe. of God with his 
Creatures, our Author tarts a difficulty in the way, 
which he looks on to be invincible, ſaying, as was be- 
fore obſerv*d, That this would mate God the Author of 
all the Wickeaneſs in nature. Tis be, for example, that 
attually moves the Tongue of a lying Witneſs, the Hand 
and Dagger of 4 Murderer, & c. Touchiog which I ſay, 
that I think we may well enough come off with our 
Diſtinctions, ſo as not to charge the Almighty with 
Sin, and yet deny Motion to be eſſential to Matter. 
God, I grant, does move the Tongue of him that Hes, 
the Hand and Dagger of him that murders: but what 
then? It does not hence follow, that God is any more 
guilty of the Evil of the Act, than the material 
Tongue or Hand, or even the inanimate Dagger it ſelf 
is ſo: but the Evil of the Act, as it is only derivable 
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from, ſo is it only imputable to bim, whoſe free Will 
determines the Tongue, Hand, or Dagger a Wrong way, 
or to an undue Object, and contrary to the Order of 
the firſt Agent; and ſo, as it makes the Action to be 
of this or that Species, denominates the wes a: Lr oe 
a Murderer. Wherefore I ſay, that in theſe and the 
like Inſtances God does indeed concur with rhe Mar ins, 
35 it is the Phyſical Act of a Man: but the Deſeſt oe 
Evil which attends it, is purely owing to the ſecond 
Cauſe or Man, which determines the Act; and is ia no 
wiſe imputable to God, who, tho he concurs: indeed 
with the natural Agent in the politive Aion, yet no 
way contributes to the deſect of this Action, nor can 
therefore be any more attainted with an Imputation of 
moral Evil, thao the Sun, when concurring as an uni- 
verſal Cauſe, with any kind of Animal, in the Produſtion 
of a Birth, that falls age be monſtrous, can therefore 
be charg'd with a natura Euil or Defet#; the Monſtro- 
ſity or Imperfection of the thing caus d, not proceeding 
from the Sun, which operated neil, as it us d to do, but 
from ſome failure ia the Ai or particular. Agent, 
which determia'd and ſpecify'd the Action : in like 
manner as * tells us, That the defect of 
| © Haltingor Yr going lame is imputed, for 1aſtance, to 8 
hy © Crooked Shank ar — 17 Cavſe, and not ta the 
motive Power; by ich norwithſtandingis caus dall 
* the Motion that E 4 is in going lame: and es 
% ſays he, God is the Cauſe of che Act ok Lia, yer is 
not the Cauſe af the Sin it ſelf; becauſe he is ck 
- Cauſe of this, that che Act is! 2 vuh 4 
© Defeck. Thus, Ithink, we't r- ien 
touching God's Comparſe; or, 
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will not this be enough to outweigh the contrary 
Evidences, nor lead us to the. brink of denying his 
Providence and Government of the World; at leaſt not 
according to our Author's Hypotheſis, that Motion s 
efſential ro Matter; I ſay his Hypotheſis, notwithſtand. 
ing what he inſinuates, that it is * plain Demonſtration; 
for I do not find, as was before ſeen, that his Perfor- 
mance has anſwer'd his Boaſting, And therefore 1 


cannot but tell him, in a Point of this importance, that 


I would not have him eſpouſe a Principle, as he appears 
to do, merely for the ſake of ſuch Concluſions as he 
wiſhes were true, and-would fain deduce from it. 
And tho I will not here charge him with any further 
ill meaning than he has expreſs'd, yet can I not but 
own, that even this plainly ſavours of Impiety, and 
is wholly unwarrantable, that God ſhould be ſuppos'd 
not to concur. and co-operate with his Creatures; and 
therefore unleſs he were certain of the Premiſe, he ſhould 
not dare to triumph in ſuch Inferences, nor think to 
wharp'or model uachangeable and momentous Truths 
accordiog to his vain Deſire; I ſay, unleſs he were 
certain of his Premiſe, againſt which in ſum I oppoſe 
this Reaſoning : Whatſoever has in it a Vi Matriæ ＋. 
tial to it, can move it ſelf; but Matter cannot move it 
ſelf; ergo, &c. The Major being plain, the Minor is 
prov'd thus: Whatſoever can move it ſelf, can deter- 
mine its Motion: but Matter cannot determine its Mo- 
tion; ergo, &c. The Minor is evident at leaſt ad ho- 
minem, from p. 231. where he ſays, I's indiſpatable; that 

tan move, that is, determine it ſelf, till it be dt. 
min d by ſame arher thing. Alſo the Major is plain 
m this ſame Paſſage, he making moving and deter- 


mining 
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mining ſynonymous Terms: and indeed it is certain 
that all Motion whatſoever is particular Motion, and 
mult needs be directed this or that way; for otherwiſe 
in Bodys it would be no Motion at all. Li n 
Wherefore after all, not finding my ſelf to be juſtly 
arreſted, as might have been — * from this Writer's 
Oſtentation, I think it needleſs either to ſtop or go out 
of my way to talk with him any longer; and ſhall 
therefore ſecurely go on to my intended mark, reſum- 
ing what was before laid down, to ſhew: the diſtinction 
of Mind from Matter, namely that we find nothing elſe 
in Matter, but only Magnitude, Figure, Situation, Sa- 
lidity or Impenetrability, and a Capacity of being mov'd. 
Now that Mind, or the Principle of Thought, can be 
the Reſult of any one of theſe Attributes, is not con- 
ceivable; nor will the Atheiſts themſelves pretend to 
derive it from any ſingle one, unleſs it be that ſome of 
em do it from this or that Motion, under this or that 
Circumſtance or Determination: but the various A- 
theiſtical ways of accounting for Senſe and Thongbt 
from any kind of Motion having been already bafff d, 
I need add no more upon that Subject here; but ſhall 
only prove in general, that Thought cannot be the Re- 
ſult of theſe Attributes in common, or a Quality riſing 
from them, according to what Anaximander of old andano- 
ther * Atheiſtick Perſon has lately fancy d; namely, that 
we know only the general Affections, but not the intim 
Natura of Matter; from which, as it is ſo or ſo diſpos'd, 
there may emerge this or that particular Quality, of which 
we don't conceive it to be capable: and thus he would 
ſuggeſt, that Thought may ariſe from a certain mixture 
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666 The Reaſon and Philoſophy of 
of the Parts of Matter, juſt as in Pepper, beſides rhe 
general Propertys which it has in common with ll 
other Matter, there is alſo a particular Quality of heats 
ing the Tongue. As to which I ſay, that not ro name 
the weakneſs of this Trifler's m be, and how vainly 
he would argue from what we do not know of Matter 
againſt what we plainly do; alſo not to mention, that 
there ie no proportion between the pretended Quality 
of beating in Pepper, and the noble Power of Thoaght: 
moreover it is certain, that there are no real Qualitys 
at all in Mater, as even the Atheiſtick Aromiſts, who 
in this muſt be own'd to philoſophize rightly, will, if 

true to their on Principles, evince againtt him; it 
being a main Fundamental of their Doctrine, as L- 
ertis informs us, * quite to caſbier and baniſb alt Quality 
out of their Philoſophy; add fo to maintain, that all 
which can be effeded in Matter by the various thix- 
tures and conjugations of Atoms, is only new inward 
Texture and Alteration of Surface : by confequence/ 
that all che ſeeming Qualirys of Bodys do nor abſolutely 
 ighere in them, but are only the Effects of their re- 
ſpettive Bulk, Site, Figure, &c. apply'd by Motion 
ts our Nerves, and ſo no more than ſympathetical and 
vital Paſſions or Fancys produc'd within our fetves. In 
ſomuch that © + no ſenſible Qualitys, as Light and Co. 
_ © hour, and Heat and Sound, can be ſubfiſtent in the 
« Bodys themſelves abfolately confider'd without a 
* relation to our Eyes and Ears, and other Organs of 
« Senſe. Thus far then the Demveriticks give us 2 
Helping hand to diſprove that Thought is a Quality of 

Matter. But further now, as they are mere Materi- 
aliſts alſo, I wduld fain know how they themſelves 
will get off. conſiſtently with their owa -Priaciples, 
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ſhewing that Thoaght is ſome way or other the Neſult 

of Matter. Thar they who hold real and abſolute 

Qualitys in Matter, generable from it, and corruptible 

again into it, ſhovld hence take occaſion, as I am apt 

tothink very many have done, to imagine that Mind 

and Cogitat ion (not withſtanding the great diſpropor- 

tion there is between theſe and the vulgarly reputed 

Qualitys of Bodys) are Qualitys of Matter, like Heat 

and Cold, generable and corruptible, is ſome what leſs 

to be wonder'd at, than that they who explode all real 

Qualitys, ſhould (till derive Though: from the ſame Ori- 

ginal ; this being plainly the Effect of a moſt unreaſo - 

nable Prejudice, and no way reeoncilable with their 

main Hyporheſis. For if all the ſeeming Dung, of 

Matter, how ſoever mov'd or modify'd, be trot abſolute 

and real, but only Ideas, Faneys or Paſſions in ; what 

is it then which forms theſe Ideas? We obſerve, for 
inſtance, that our Bodys, as well as-other ſenſlefs Mat- 
ter, have a ſeeming Colour, Warrhth, Softneſs, and 
the like; I fay ſeeming, becauſe tis acknowledg'd that 

| theſe Qualitys are not really ſubfiſtent in our Bodys, 

| but are Operations of Fancy begorren in ſomething elſe; 

ö * $0 that ix is not Blood or Bones that can be conftious 

© of their own! Herdneſs and Rednueſs; and we are 

« ftill to ſeek for ſomething elſe in our Frame and 
Make, thar muſt receive theſe Impteſſions. Will 

* they fay, that thefe Ideas or Fancys ate perform d by 

the Bram? But the difficulty returns upon em a- 

gain: for we perceive that the like Quaittys of Soſt 

“ nefs, Whiteneſs and Warmth do belong to the Brain 

„it ſelf; and ſeeing the Brain is but Body, thoſe O- 

“ litys, as we have ſhewn, cannot he inherent ja ir, 

* but are the Piſtons of ſome other Subſtance - without 

* if, Therefore che Brain is not that Narore which 

« imagins thoſe Qualitys of ir ſelf,” But perhaps it 
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hat Affinity is there between a minute Body and 


as other Bodys do of groſſer Bulls, that is, but only 


the Ideas of ſenſible Qualitys, yet how could it again form 


Conte ſſion there will follow upon the whole this other 
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vill be ſaid, that it is nat the groſs Subſtance of, che 
** Brain that cauſes Perception, but the animal Spirit 
and inſenſible Particles that have their rendevouz 
* there, and are devoid of thoſe Qualitys, becaule, 
* by reaſon of their minuteneſs, they never fall under 
our Senſes. As to which J anſwer, that every, one 
of theſe alſo has a determinate Figure: They are, 
„K ſays a late Writer, Spheres, or Cubes, or Pyra- 
* mids, or Cones, or of tome ſhape or other that is 
% irregular and nameleſs; and all theſe are but Modes 
* and AﬀeQions of , Magnitude ; and the Ideas of ſuch 
© Modes can no more ſubſiſt in the Atoms ſo mod ify'd, 
than the Idea of Redneſs is found to be inherent in 
the Blood, or that of Whiteneſs in the Brain. And 


« Copitation, any more than the greateſt ? Divide Mat- 
ter into as many parts as you pleaſe, in order to ſpirits 
tualize it, imagine it in all the Shapes and Figures that 
Mathematicians have or can invent names for; yet will 
they operate upon other Bodys and each other, but juſt 


knock, impel and reſiſt one another as greater Bodys do; 
but will be as far from producing Thought or Knowledg as 
they. Or afterall,ſuppoſing that Body could form in it {elf 


yet further Thoughts and Judgments of them, as compar'd 
and connected or disjoin d, and then draw Concluſions 
from and make Reflections on them ix infinitum? W heres 
fore ĩt muſt be acknowledg'd, that Thought is no way inclu- 
ded inthe Idea of Matter, but in that of a diſtinct Subject, 
thatis, an immaterial Principle or Mind. From which 


Inference, that there is an eternal unmade Mind: for 


— 3 | Fi 
* Bently in Second Lecture, p. 20, 21. 
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Chap. 3 'of Atheiſm confuted. 8 663 
tho there be no neceſſity that there ſhould be any eternal, 
unmade Green or Red, they and all other corporeal Quali- - 
tys ſo call'd being but ſeveral Contextures of Matter, or 
Combinations of Magnitudes, Figures, Sites and Mo- 
tions, cauſing thoſe leveral Faneys in us; and tho there 
be no neceſſity that there ſhould be eternal Motion, 
becauſe if there were once no Motion at all in Matter, 
but all Bodys reſted, yet might Motion have been pro- 
duc'd by a ſelf moving or ſelf. active Principle. And 
laſtly, tho there be no neceſſity that there ſhould be 
eternal unmade Matter or Body neither, becauſe had 
there been once no Body at all, yet might it be made 
or produc'd by a perfect, omnipotent, incorporeal Being: 
nevertheleſs is there an abſolute neceſſity that there 
ſhould be an eternal unmade Mind, becauſe were there 
once no Mind at all, this could never have been pro- 
ducd out of Matter that is altogether mindleſs. For 
tho we ſhould ſuppoſe both Matter 'and Motion from 
Eternity, yet could they never produce Thought or 
Knowledg ; all' they could do, would be only to beget 
variety of Motion in the ſeveral parts, but they could pro- 
duce nothing to perceĩve that Variety. Or if eternal Mat- 
ter were thinking or could produce Thought, then was it 
all Matter that was ſo, or elſe one Atom or a'Syſtem of 
Atoms. But firſt it could not be all Matter, for then 
every Particle would have been cogitative and ſenfible, 
which is contrary to all Experience; and beſides, there 
would then be as many eternal thinking Beings, as there 
are actually divided Parts of it, which, “ as a very 
ſolid Reaſoner obſerves, being independent upon each 
other, of limited Power and diſtindt Thoughts, could 
never produce that Order, Harmony and Beauty, Which 
is obſerv'd in the ſeveral Parts of the Univerſe. Se- 
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whether at reſt or in motion; not at reſt, becauſe: then 


Syſtem being each of em withour Thought, they could 
not regulate their awn Marions; becaule the Thought 
. would not precede the Motion, but the Motion would 


alſo. as it prqves the Immatetiality of human Souls; 
agd thereby again wakes for the Cauſe of The- 


and Immortality of the Soul of Man being ſtreightl) 
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condly, it could not be one Atom or individual Par. 
ticle ; for if that alone was eternal, then by the power 
of Thought it muſt have produc'd all the reft, which it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe; and then even the Atheiſts muſt 
quit their Axiom, ex Nihio Nibil fit, and allow the 
poſſibility of Creation by the power of Thinkiag, 
both which they deay. Or again, it all other Particles 
of Matter were eternal, then would they have been 
equally capable of the power of Thizkipg ; for Matter 
as ſuch is equally capable of any Figure or Motion or 
any other imaginable Quality, to fit it for the Exerciſe 
of that Power; whence therefore one or more Atoms 
ſhould have that Pre-eminence ebove all che reft with 
out a wiſe Author diſtinct from them, is altogether ug- 
accountable. Nor thirdly, could that eternal kno ing 
Being be any certain Syſtem of the Particles of Matter, 


it could hays no power to act upon others; nor in mo- 
tion, becauſe then its Thoughts would wholly depend 
on Motion, and would be unavoidabſy accidental add 
limited: ligce all che Particles which, make up each 


precede the Thought ; and much leſ could they regu - 
e aten 

This Topic I have the rather choſen to inſiſt 
upon, as it extends in common not only to baffle 
the Atheiſtick Gorporealiſt as ſuch, and directiy 
to evince an infinite Mind or ſpiritual Gad, but 


fm; the Exiſtence of a God and the Spirituslity 


connected: upon which accqunor as well the an- 
87 | tient 
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Chap. 9. ef Atheiſm confuted. 665 
tient * as modern Þ+ Atheiſts have expreſly argu'd a- 
gainſt this latter, and offer'd the denial of it, as a 
means to overturn the former. But, as we have ſeen, they 
are very far in this from gaining their point, or maki 

it appear, that the Souls of men are corporeal, educ? 
out of Matter and mortal: ſince it is moſt evident that 
there is a Scale or Ladder of Entitys and Perfections 
in the Univerſe one above another, and the Production 
of things cannot poſſibly be in way of Aſcent from 
lower to higher, but muſt of neceſſity be ia way of De- 
ſcent from higher to lower; and therefore cannot Mind, 
as being ſuperior to Magnitude and Body, be the Re- 
ſult and Product of it; or if it were once granted that 
finite Minds could, then would this raiſe a fair pre- 
ſumption, that the infinite Mind or God might be fo 
too, which is the height of Atheiſm. Wherefore, as 
we had juſt reaſon, we have ſtood upon our guard, 
and defended this Poſt againſt the Atheiſts, that no 
Life or Cogitation can either materially or efficiently 
reſult from dead and ſenſleſs Body; or that Souls being 
all ſubſtantial and immaterial things, can neither be 
generated out of Matter, nor corrupted into the ſame, 
but only created or annihilated by the Deity. Accor- 
dingly I cannot but condemn the Doctrine of ſome 
profeſs'd Theiſts and Chriſtians of latter times, who 


> 


A' &y ces aide Troy mod ru dvoirre Eu db A- 
my onogo a afet gums Ale Ciilnemor z; i. e. And thus by Jupiter, 
Jays Plato, have we diſcover the very Fountain of that Atbeiſtick Madneſs of 
the antient Phyſulogers, namely, as was juſt before ſaid, Vuyiv Ss & Ti 
- Uvegy, That the Soul is junior to and made out of inanimate Bodys. 

T And Merſennus ſets down this among the Atheiſts ObjeFions : Sola Animz 
Immortalitas Deum eſſe convincere videtur, atqui mortalis eſt, igitur 
nullum ſapereſt Divinitatis Fundamentum. Queſt. Celeb, in Geneſ. Col. 
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666 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
generate all Souls, not only the ſenſtive in Briites, 
but alſo the rational in Men, out of Matter. Foraſ. 
much as hereby not only that Argument for the Ex. 
iſtence of a God from Souls, is quite taken away; 
and nothing could hinder but that ſenfſleſs Matiet 
might be the Original of all things, if Life and 
Underſtayding, Soul and Mind ſprung out of it; but 
alſo the Atheiſt will have an advantage, to prove the 
Impoſſibility of a God from hence. Becauſe if Lif: 
and Underſtanding be in their own nature foctitious ad 
generable out of Matter, then are they no ſubſtan- 
tial things, but accidental; from whence *will plainly 
follow, that no Mind could poſſibly be a God or firſt 
Cauſe of all things, it being not ſo much as able to 
ſubſiſt by it ſelf. Moreover, if Mind as ſuch be ge- 
nerable and educible out of nothing; then muſt it 
needs be in its nature corruptible alſo, and reducible tb 
nothing again; whereas the Deity is both an unmade, 
and alſo an incorruptible Being. So that there could 
not poflibly be, according to this Hypotheſis, any other 
God, than ſuch a Jupiter or Soul of the World, as the 
Atheiſtick Theogoniſt acknowledg'd, that ſprung out 
of Night, Chaos, and Nom-entity, and may be again 
wallow'd up into that dark Abyſs ; and therefore 
ſenſleſs Matter being the only unmade and incorrup- 
tible thing, and the Fountain of all things, even of 
Life and Underſtanding, muſt needs be acknowledg'd 
to be the only real Numer. | 
But the grand ObjeCtion againſt this Subſtantiality 
and Immateriality of Souls ſenſitive as well as rationn, 
is from that Conſequence, Which will be thence infer's, 
their Perpetuity or Immortality, and permanent Sub- 
ſiſtence after Death: This ſeeming very abſurd, that the 
Souls of Brutes alſo ſhould be Immortal, or ſubſiſt after 
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Chap. 9. of Atheiſm confuted. 667 
the Deaths of the reſpeQive Animals: but eſpecially 
to two ſorts of men: Firſt, To ſuch as do ſcarcely in 
good earneſt believe the Immortality of their own Souls; 
And, Secondly, To ſuch Religioniſts as conclude, 
that if the Souls of Brutes ſubſiſt after Death, then 
mult they needs go preſently either into Heaven or Hell. 
The offenfiveneſs of which Opinion Des Cartes was ſo 
ſenſible of, that being fully convinced of the neceſſity of 
this Disjunction, that either Brutes have nothing of 
Senſe or Cogitation, or elſe they muſt have ſome other 
Subſtance in them beſides Matter; he choſe rather to e- 
ſpouſe the former Branch of it, to make them mere 
Keallel Machines, than to allow them ſubſtantial Souls. 
Wherein to avoid a leſſer Paradox or Abſurdity, he 
plungd himſelf into a greater, there being hardly any 
Opinion more generally received than this, That Brutes 
are endu'd with a Capacity of Senſe. Tho in truth all 
thoſe, who deny the Subſtantiality of ſenſitive Souls, 
and will have Brutes to have nothing elſe but Matter in 
them, ought conſequently, according to Reaſon, to do 
as Des Cartes did; that is, deprive em of all Senſe. But 
on the contrary, if it be evident from the Phænomena, 
that Brutes are not mere ſenſleſs Automata, and only like 
Clocks and Watches; then ought not popular Opinion 
and vulgar Prejudice ſo far to prevail with us, as to hin- 
der our Aſſent to that which ſound Reaſon and Philo- 
ſophy clearly dictates, that therefore they muſt have 
ſomething more than Matter in them. Neither ought 
we, when we conceive any thing to be true, as this, that 
Life and Cogitat ion cannot poſſibly riſe out of dead 
and ſenſleſs Matter, to abandon or deny our Aſſent to 
it, becauſe we find it attended with ſome difficulty, 
not eaſily extricable by us, or we cannot free all the 
Conſequences of it from ſome Inconyenience or Abſur- 
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668 be Reaſon and Philoſophy 
dity, ſuch as ſeems to be in the permanent Subſiſtence of 
Brut iſb Souls. It is not to be ſupposd (I ſpeak this chiefly. 
in the ears of Theiſts) that we are made capable of 
knowing all things, or indeed any thing entirely and 
thorowly. It is enough that we are in a way to know 
our ſelves and other things, fo far as they relate to and 
concern us, and may be of advantage or diſadvantage 
to us. Thus we experience and are conſcious to our 
ſelves of our own capacity of Senſe and Thought, and 
do believe the like of thoſe who are of the ſame kind 
with us, and give manifeſt Tokens of it in their out- 
ward Conduct; which latter Indication is alſo, me. 
thinks, very plainly obſervable in Brutes, and therefore 
we have reaſon to conclude in ſome meaſure the ſame 
thing of them. But how or by what means they 
give us theſe Appearances of Senſe and Thought, 3 
perhaps we are not concern'd to know, fo neither are 
we able to decide, whether or no they are endu'd with 
ſubſtantial and immaterial Souls ? And if they are, 
whether theſe periſh with their bodily Frame, or ſub 
ſift after death and diſſolution ? However ſome, it may i 
be, will put in and ſay, that granting we obſerve mam 
ſeeming Footſteps of Perception and Reaſon in Brutes, 
as in their Contrivances for propagating their Kind, 
for preſerving themſelves and their Young, and in ms 
ny other Inſtances; yet all this proceeds from a faculty 
of Reaſon, which tho it act in em, yet is not their 
own, nor are they conſcious of it, that is, from Is 
ffinf# or the Providence of God, moving and gui. 
ding 'em to their appointed ends; becauſe their nobleſt 
Operations, and which are reckon'd to beroken the 
moſt Subtilty and Skill, are exerted zeceſſarily and with- 
out deliberation, without Labour and Time to learn the 
Arts and to acquire the Habits of it ; and this * 
a 
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and without miſkake. Which ſhews dem to act not barely 
by themſelves, but under the infallible Guidance of a 
ſuperiarending Wiſdom, and ſo to tend ſurely tho 
blindly to their ends, according to the neceſſary Laws 
of Mechaniſm. This Opinion, methinks, ſeems not 
altogether improbable, becauſe otherwiſe Beaſts would 
be happier than Men; in that theſe are not born with 
thoſe neceſſary Arts and Contrivances which are diſ- 
cernible in Animals and Birds, as well the firſt year of 
their Age, as the ſecond or third: but all their dex- 
terity in managing themſelves is owing to Induſtry and 
Uſe, and it is not by inbred Power but Habit, that they 
diſplay the greateſt Tokens of Wiſdom and Knowledg. 
But then again here lies another difficulty, that grant- 
ing many atural and neceſſary Motions in Brutes to be- 
token indeed a faculty of Reaſon, which tho it act in 
'em, yet is not their own. Moreover, we re- 
mark in 'em ſome other ſpontaneow Motions which 
do betoken ſuch a Principle of Reaſon, as is at 
once in *em and alſo their own; and ſhews m to be 
not much inferior to ſome Individuals even of our 
own kind. Here perhaps ſome will endeavour to 
come off, by telling us that Brutes do indeed ſeems to 
perceive, to think and reaſon ; but that they barely 
ſeem to do ſo; * it being not impoſſible for God Al- 
mighty ſo to diſpoſe the Parts of Matter, as that by the 
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* God-has an infinite Wiſdom to direct his Power, and as infinite 2. Power- 
to execute tlie Dictates of his Wiſdom ; and when two ſuch Qualigcations 
concur, we cannot reaſonably doubt of the poſſibility of effecting as much 
as ths comes to, that a pure material Being may without thinking, by 
the mere Mechaniſm of its Compoſure, exert the fame fort of outward Mo- 
tions, which in us take their riſe from à Principle of Thought. Norris in 
Theory of the Ideal World; Part 2. p. 82, 83. and fo the ſame purpoſe at. 
p. 92, 93- FP 
Oeca- 
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occaſion of ſuch or ſuch Impreſſions it may exert ſuch 
AQts without any Reaſon, at leaſt of their own, as 
Men do exert with a Reaſon of their own. But here, 
not to mention that it does not become a Philoſopher, 
in ſolving this point, to ſtrain it up to a poſſibility of 
what God can do, and that itis no good arguing from 
what God can do, to what he has done: Moreover, I 
don't ſee why this Argument might not alſo extend to 
Men, beſides our ſelves; I {ay beſides our ſelves, we 
having no other but outward Appearances, as we have 
in Brutes, of their Perception and Thought, and are 
only more certain that we our ſelves perceive and think, 
becauſe we are inwardly conſcious of it, I have ever 
thought that whatever many honeſt Carteſians might in- 
tend, this DoQrine of theirs inſtead of ſupporting, does 
occaſionally ruin the Cauſe of Theiſm; I ſay occalional- 
ly, becauſe, tho it magnifies the Power and Wiſdom 
of God, aad would do nothing in Brutes without him, 
yet whereas at the ſame time ir aſſerts the immediate 
Springs of all that's done in em to be purely mecha- 
nical and material, the Atheiſt, we find, is ready to 
take up one part of the Hypotheſis; and not conſider- 
ing the principal Agent, and having at moſt but a con- 
fus'd Notion of a blind inconſcious Nature, excluſively 
of a moſt wiſe God, he is ready, I ſay, to argue from 
the Mechaniſm of Beaſts to that of Men; and that if 
ſeemingly the moſt ſagacious and ſubtil amongſt then 
are but mere Engines, then is there a fair preſumption, 
that we our ſelves are no more, agreeably to the Mind 
of the Senſualiſt, ho would fain have his Soul expire 
with his Body ; and to oe Doctrine of the Leviathan, 
That Men difter no otherwiſe from Brute Animals, 


than only in their Organization and the Uſe of Speech 
or Words. Wheretore to prevent this fatal Conſe- 


quence, 
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quence, and eſpecially as Pm otherwiſe convinc'd from 
th: Phxnomena, I rather hold that * Brutes do proper- 
Iv perceive and think; and if fo, then, as Des Cartes 
himſelf will agree with me, I ſtick faſt to this Prin- 
ciple, That they are not mere Automata, but endu'd 
with a ſubſtantial immaterial Principle of Sexſe and 
Thought. Bur here returns this puzzling Query, 
What then becomes of this Principle or Soul after 
death? Touching which, upon this Hyporheſis, let us 
next conſider what has been and may be reply d. Now 
+ Plato and the Pythagoreans were of opinion, that 
when Brute Animals die, that is, when their Souls are 
diveſted of their groſs terreſtrial Bodys, they live and 
have a ſenſe of themſelves in thin acreal ones. Others 
exploding thoſe aereal Vehicles of Brutes, and allowing 
em none but terreſtrial Bodys, affirm the Subſtances of 
em ſurviving death to continue in a ſtate of TnaQtivity 
and Inſenſibility, Sleep, Silence or Stupor. But now 
to ſay the truth, there is no abſolute neceſſity that theſe 
Souls of Brutes becauſe ſabſtantial, or even becauſe im- 
material, ſhould therefore have a permanent Subſiſtence 
after death to all Eternity; becauſe tho it be true, 
that no Subſtance once created by God will of it felf 
ever vaniſh into nothing, yet is it true likewiſe, that 
whatſoever was created by God 'out of nothing may 
poſſibly by him be annihilated and redued to nothing 
again; and thus as the Souls of Brute Creatures may 
be, ſo have we ſome grounds to think that they are 
annihilated. God in his Wiſdom was pleas'd that ſuch 
Beingsas Animals ſhould exiſt and bear ſome part in 
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* See the Hypotheſis, that Brutes are but Machines, ſmartly baf'd in Suite 
du Voyage de Monde de Des Cartes, from p. 1. #0 89. 
+ See more of this in Cud. Int. Syſt. from p. 863, to 868. h 
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the Scene of the. Univerſe; and whereas it was impoſ- 
ſible that * Omnipotence it ſelf ſhould make em What 
they are, that is, ſenſuive and cogitative Beings out of 
mere Matter, he therefore inform d and animated their 
Badys with immaterial Souls; which, when they have 
— the end of their Exiſtence, and ſo long diſ- 
play di the animal Life in conjunction with Matter, as 


fit to contain and be ſubſervient to them; what wonder, 
Jay, is it, if after this period God withdraws from 
em his conſervative Influx, and then, as all other 
things, would alſo do without that, they relapſe into 
Nontexiſtence or Nothing; and this, *tis probable, by 
the Willof the Creator is a ſtanding Law of the Uni- 
verſe? Not that *twill hence follow, I as one ima- 
gines, that the Soul was made purely for the Body, the 
better part for the worſe, which would be abſurd and 
prepoſterous; but that it was made for the animal Life, 
and the ſeyeral purpoſes of it. Methinłs t would be a 
Reflection upon the Divine Wiſdom to uphold that 
Creature in being which ſerves to no end or uſe; and 
to what end, do we think, can the Souls of Brutes 
ſerve without their Bodys? Wherefore albeit we have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that they would not of themſelves 
vaniſh into Nothing, or be corrupted like Bodys by a 
ſeparation of Parts, yet having been created by God in 
the Generations of the reſpective Animals, and had 
ſome enjoyment of themſelves for a time, they may 
then, as I have ſaid, be of courſe annihilated in their 
Deaths : and if this be- abſolutely the beſt, as we 
cannot but conceive. it to be, then may we con- 
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clude, that it undoubtedly is ſo. 


* See Broughton's ologia, from p. 57, to 74. andelfewhere; 
T Norris in Theory Ideal World, p. 69. 5 £7.53 vr” 
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But then you'll ask, Why is it not ſo likewiſe with 


the Souls of Men, which are commonly aſſerted to be 
immaterial, and therefore immortal ? To which I an- 


ſwer, that Immateriality does not infer neceſſity of Ex- 
iſtence, or put the thing fram'd out of the power and 


diſpoſal of him that fram'd it, and therefore Immor- 
tality, upon other wiſe grounds, is a Gift of the Crea- 
tor; in which ſenſe ö the Apoſtle tells us, That he on 
hath, that is, originally and eſſentially, Immortality. 
Again I ſay, that we muſt allow different degrees of 
Perfection in finite immaterial Beings, and that as in 
the viſible, ſo there are ſeveral Scales and Ranks of 
things in the inviſible Creation ; and accordingly after 
all, that is or can be ſaid of the Senſe and Kyowleds of 
Brutes, by which they appear to be in part immaterial, 
their Souls however muſt be own'd to be vaſtly inferior 
in the meaſure of theſe Talents to thoſe of Mea : and 
therefore, as we plainly obſerve *em tobe made for no 
other end but the animal Life, and in order to that to 
exert indeed ſome lower Acts of Thought and Percep- 
tion, but not to riſe tothoſe far nobler heights of Reaſon 
and Religion, of which we ſee Mankind to be capable ; 
it is an eſtabliſh'd Law of the Creation, that when the 
animal Life and the Matter of the Brute is diſſolv'd, 
the Soul after that, as it has no more to do, nay per- 


haps cannot act (as ſome, we have ſeen, think that 


neither can the Souls of Men) nor accordingly ſerve to 
any purpoſe, ſo do they not ſubſiſt any longer, but die 
with thoſe Bodys, which they once govern'd and direct- 
ed, Whereas the Souls of Men, as being vaſtly more 
perfect, and in a much higher ſenſe immaterial, may be 
deſtin'd yet further for à future Exiſtence : and that 


* 1 Tim. 6. 16. 
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they are ſo, may be preſum'd, not only becauſe the 
cannot die as Bodys do by a diſſolution of Parts, and lo, 
as they are in themſelves more capable, accordingly God 
has appointed *em for Immortality; bur alſo becauſe be- 
ſides their being ſubſtantial and immaterial, their caſe 
in this reſpect is far different from that of brutiſh Souls, 
upon other accounts. Beyond what may be preſum'd 
from the nature of our Souls, and touching God's deal- 
ing with em accordingly, we moreover are aſſur'd by 
Faith in the Divine Goodneſs, that the Almighty will 
- conlerve in being or not annihilate all ſuch Subſtances 
created by him, whoſe permanent Subſiſtence is neither 
inconſiftent with his own Attributes nor the good of the 
Univerſe, as this of human Souls unqueſtionably is not; 
they having both Morality and Liberty of Will (which 
are not diſcernible in Brutes) and thereby being capa- 
ble of Rewardsand Puniſhments, and conſequently fit 
Objects for the Divine Juſtice to diſplay it ſelf upon, and 
ſo to manifeſt its Glory: and thus the Souls of Men are 
Rill as fit to be preſerv'd as they were to be created, in 
order to glorify their Maker; and that not only paſſive- 
ty, as they are proper Objects, about which he may 
exert his ſeveral Attributes, but alſo actively, as the 
Souls at leaſt of the Vertuous and Good are till able to 
purſue the great end of their Creation, by Acts of Adora- 
tion and Praiſe. And accordingly that the Souls of all men 
will continue in a future Exiſtence, may be concluded 
from 5 other reaſons which have a peculiar reſe- 
rence to them; as namely, the Deſires and InſtinQs 
they have of Immortality and Eternity, the Sentiment 
of Conſcience, which acts in em here as God's Vice- 
gerent, and'plainly forebodes his Judgment of us after 


6 


— 


2 See Moral Eflays on the Soul of Man, P. 87, &c. 
| death, 
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death, and his Aſſigament of good or bad Men to Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery; the certainty of which is alſo dedu- 
cible from the nature of Vertue and Vice, from the 
Rewardableneſs of 'em in general, and eſpecially the 
unequal Returns they meet with in this Life, which 
argues that they will be more equitably dealt with in 
another. To which I add what a“ very ingenious and 
eminent Writer has lately obſerv'd, That Human Souls- 
have a Happineſs of their own, diſtinct ſrom and inde- 
pendent on the Body : now it is impoſſible the Soul 
* ſhould have a Happineſs independent on the Body, 
without having a Principle of Life independent on the 
Body alſo; for the Happineſs of all Creatures reſults 
from the Principle of Life, and bears proportion to it : 
and therefore thoſe Pleaſures, which do not reſult from 
the Body nor depend on it, muſt reſult from a Prin- 
ciple of Life independent oa the Body ; and if the Soul 
lives and is happy independently on the Body, it can 
live and be happy without it : which I think ſufficient- 
ly proves, that there is no reaſon to ſuſpect that the 
human Soul dies with the Body; eſpecially if it be 
conſider'd again, that this rational, intellectual, ſpiri- 
tual Happineſs, which is the proper and genuine Hap- 
pineſs of human Soul, can never, as we plainly find, 
attain its juſt Perfection while we live in theſe Bodys: 
but however as we make a gradual Progreſs that way, this 
again betokens our Soul's Immortality. An inquiſitive 
and vertuous Soul improves daily in Know ledg and Ver- 
tue. Tho the Body decays, and all bodily Pleaſures 
with it, yet Wiſdom and Counſe}, Piety and Devotion, 
a ſteddy and inflexible Vertue are the Glory of the Age. 


. 


* Dr. Sherlock in a Diſcourſe concerning the Happineſs of Good men, from 
p. 35, to 112. 
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Sometimes indeed the Infirmitys of Age affect the 


4%," 


Mind, deſtroy the Memory, wipe out all the ſenſible 


Marks and Characters of things: but this no more at. 
2 decay of the Soul, than the diſtractions of a 


Fever, or the ſealing up all our Senſes with Sleep; this 


Cannot be avoided while the Soul is vitally united to a 
Body, ſuppoſing it only to be never ſo ſpiritual, But 
ſetting aſide ſuch Accidents as theſe, the Soul is con- 


..tinually improving it ſelf. And can we think, that 


when it has attain'd the greateſt Improvements: and 
Perfections that it can in this Body, it ſhall fall into 
Nothing? Does not this rather look like a ſtate o 
Trial and Probation for a more perfect Life? 
Thus have we good reaſon to aſſert the Immortality 
of our own Souls, notwithſtanding we hold the Morta- 


lity of the Souls of Brutes ; albeit theſe alſo are con- 


feſſedly immaterial, as they appear to be endu'd with 
Fenſt and Thought. But ſhould any Man be yet - unſa- 
-tisfy'd with theſe Solutions, I would tell him once for 
1all,:chattho-Icould have given no Anſwer to this diff 
culty, yet would I not reject what is manifeſt and plain 
touching my own Soul, for the ſake of what is obſcure 
tand dark touching the Souls of Brutes. Sure I am 
from:inward Experience, that my own Soul perceives 
aadrbmksgiand:if-fo, that it is not mere Matter, but 
diſtinct Principle fromiit, and that not only as ſuch, 
but omother accounts it is alſo immortal. Nay and 
-granting)that Brutes,: which appears very probable, do 
rermive und tb; n on that account I aſſert their 
-Sobls to be immate rial: ſo will J rather own 'em to be 
alſb immorrai, thandnſer {rom the contrary Suppoſition, 
that my on Soubi rf. But having thus far won 
the Field from [dnexiampdir;:Democritus,.: and others, 
who. word: ittakd Thx e behtber an abſolute 


Quality 
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Quality of this or that Concretion of Matter, or a 
modal Reſult of it as thus or thus mov'd; Strato, it 
may be, and ſome other Hylozoicks will rally up their 
Forces, and make this Declaration againſt us, that (as 
they aſſerted in reference to Life) every Atom of ſenſe- 
leſs Matter has been from Eternity infallibly omni- 
ſcient, has known all things without errour, and has 
had a Science before Senſe and underiv'd from Senſbles 
(quite contrary to the Doctrine of the Atomick Atheiſts, 
who make all Kzowledg Senſe or the Product of it) æho 
without any animal Conſciouſneſs and Self. pereept iop. 
But beſides what went before, ſhewing that Matter 
is no way capable even of Senſe or Thought, as no- 
thing can be more prodigiouſly abſurd than thus to 
attribute infallible Omniſcience to every Atom of Mat- 
ter; ſo is it alſo directly contradictious, to ſuppoſe 
perfect Knowledg,: Wiſdom or Underſtanding without 
any Conſciouſneſs or Self. perception; Conſciouſneſs 
being eſſential to Cogitation. Moreover, this Hypo- 
theſis can never poſſibly ſolve: the Phænomenon of 
Men and Animals neither, not only becauſe, as; I 
have ſaid, no Organization or Modification of Mat- 
ter whatſoever could ever produce Conſciouſneſs and 
Self-perception in what was before inconſcium; but 
alſo becauſe every ſmalleſt Atom of it being; ſuppos d 
to be a Percipient by it ſelf, and to have à perle. Life 
and Underſtanding of its own, there muſt be ing every 
Man and Animal not one, but a Heap or Commag - 
wealth of innumerable Percipients. In ſhort, here- 
as theſe Hy lozoick Arheiſts make every HAtomi of Mat- 
ter omniſcient, but nothing at all owvdpotenr;uoriatſert 
perſect Kyowleds without any perfect o , N . 
ledg without Senſe and, undori vd from Senſibles:; 
we demand of them, where che „ 

jects 
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of this Kyowledg are? And whence the Ideas of them 
are deriv'd ? For ſince, as they would have it, they 
proceed not in a way of Paſſion from Senſibles exiſt» 
ing without, nor could reſult from thoſe Atoms 
neither, as comprehending themſelves ; they muſt 
needs come from Nothing, and be, many of 'em at 
leaſt, the Conceptions of Nothing. The Wit of 
Man cannot poſſibly deviſe any other Original of 
Rnowledg and Underſtanding, than from an ablolute- 
ly perfect and omnipotent Being, comprehending it 
ſelf and the extent of its owa infinite Power, or all 
poſſibilitys of things, that is, all Inrellzeibles. But 
now there can be but one ſuch omnipotent Being, 
and therefore no more than one original and eternal 
unmade Mind, from which all other Minds are deriv'd; 
but of this more hereafter. £488 
.. Having thus far fought my way thro the Ranks 
of the Materialiſts, I have the more heart to attempt 
the laſt difficulty remaining in this Quarter, which 
is only this; God, according to the Theiſt, is at once 
a moſt underſtanding and moſt pet fect Being: but, ſays 
the Atheiſt, there is no moſt underſtanding and moſt 
knowing Being ; therefore there is no God. The 
Major being granted, the Minor, he thinks, is evident, 
becauſe the two Notions, one of a moſt knowing and 
underſtanding, the other of a moſt happy Being, are 
contradictious; ſeeing * all Knowledg eſſentially implies 
Dependance upon ſomething elſe as its Cauſe, and is 
therefore inconſiſtent with perfect Happineſs. But 
this, I ſay, is in effect to argue with the Cyrenaicks, 
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* Scientia & Intellectus ſignum eſt Potentiz ab alio dependentis, id quod 
non eſt beatiſſimum. 

+ *Evdzupaoric, dy mag N. : 
that 
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that there is no ſuch thing as Happineſs-at all ; be- 
cauſe it is certain, that without Conſciouſneſs or Un- 
derſtanding nothing can be happy, ſince it could not 
have any Fruition of it ſelf. And as to the main 
Force of this Objection, beſides what has been & alrea- 
dy, and will hereafter be reply'd to it inthe following 
Chapter, I need ſay no more to it at preſent but this: 
That the infinite K »owledg or Underſtanding of ſuch a Be- 
ing as a God, does not imply or ſuppoſe a Dependence 
upon any other thing but himſelf, that is, it herein appears 


to be wholly independent, as he, who is a moſt perfect 


Being comprehending himſelf and the utmoſt extent 
of his own Fecundity and Power, muſt needs fore- 
know antecedently to the Exiſtence of things, all the 
pcfſibilitys of them, their Ideas and ſeveral Relations 
to one another, and all neceſſary and immutable Truths. 
So that we find there is an Underſtanding proleptical 
to Kynowables, and therefore independent on them; 
which comprehends in it ſelf a kind ef intelleftual 
World, and a Paradigm or Platform, according to which 
all other things were made, ee. 


Pag. 508, and ſo on. | | 
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CHAP. X. 


A Confutation of what was proposd as the E. 
leventh Atheiſtical Argument, taken from the 
Phenomenon of Knowledg. That the World 
and Things are not antecedent to Mind and Know- 
ledg, but Mind and Rnowledg to the World and 

Things. That beſides and before Senſibles and 
Singulars, there are diſtintt Knowables and Uni- 
ver ſals. That Knowledg is not mere Paſſim 
nor Senſe. 


[ GAIN the Democritick and Epicurean Atheiſts 
will harp upon this ſtring, and make a yet fur. 
ther Aſſault from the nature of Kyowlede and Upnder- 
ftanding - If the World, ſay they, as you ſuppoſe, 
were made by a God or an antecedent Mind and Under- 
ſtanding, having in it an Exemplar and Platform there- 
of before it was made, then muſt there be actual von- 
ledg both in order of Nature and Time before things; 
whereas Things, which are the Objects of Kyowleady 
and Under ſtanding, are unqueſtionably in order of Na- 
ture before Kyowlede, this being but the ſignature of 
them and Paſſion from them. Now the only Things, 
ſay they, are ſingular Senſibles or Bodys: from whence 
they again infer, that all Knowledg is but mere Senſe, 
and that Mind is the youngeſt and moſt creaturely 


thing in the World; or that the World was before 
Knowles 
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of the Mind; but that it contains its immediate dutch, 
ligibles within it ſelf, which Iatelligibles are allo eterms . 


or 
the ſtamp and fignature of them, but archetypat: to 


„ 


3 

£ 

* 

f aſceat from Singulars to Univerſals:;"bur: 0n the con. 
5 trary, having firſt found them in'(rhe"Vaiverſals, we! 
g afterwards deſcending, apply them 10 Singulars: ſo 
6 that even our Knowledg here is not after fingular Bodys, 
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and ſecondarily or derivatively from them, but in or. 
der of Nature before them. Now whether theſe uni. 
verſal Ideas in us be the ſame, as * ſome will have ir, 
with the Divine or not; certain it is there are at 
leaſt ſach in a far mote perfect manner in the infinite 
Mind cf God. | 
But here the Atheiſt will flart up and tell us, that v. 
niverſals are nothing elſe but Names or Words, by which 
ſingular Bodys are calPd, and conſequently that in all 
Axioms and Propoſitions, ſententious Affir mations and 
Negat ions (in which the Predicate at leaſt is univerſal) 
we do but add or ſubſtrad, affirm or deny Names of 
ſingular Bodys: and that Reaſoning or Syllogiſm is no- 
thing but the reckoning or computing the Conſequences 
of theſe Names or Words, Neither do they want the 
Impudence to affirm, that beſides thoſe Paſſions or Fas- 
cys, which we have from things by Senſe, we know no- 
thing at all of any thing, but only the Names by 
which it is calPd : Than which, I ſay, there cannot be 
a greater Sottiſhneſs or Madneſs. For in ſhort, if 
Geometry, for inſtance, were nothing elſe but the 
knowledg of Names by which ſingular Bodys are call'd, 
as it {elf could not deſerve that name of a Science, ſo 
neither could its Truths be the ſame in Latin, in Greek, 
and other differing Languages.; and: Geometricians in 
all the ſeveral diſtant Ages and Places of the World, 
muſt be ſuppos'd to have had the ſame ſingular Bodys 
before them, of which they affirm'd and deny'd thoſe 
univerſal Names. But here again both the Epicurean 
and Anaximanarian Atheiſts, agreeably to the tenor of 
their Hypotheſis, do endeavour to depreciate Id 
or Underſtanding, as a thing which has not any higher 


cee Norris in Theory of the Ideal World, from p. 413, #0 422. FR | 
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degree of Perfection or Entity in it, than is in dead 
and ſenſleſs Matter; it being, according to them, but 
only a Paſſion from ſingular Bodys exiſting without, and 
therefore both junior and inferior to them, a Tumult 
rals'd in the Brain by Motions made upon it from the 
Objects of Senſe ; which accordingly includes in it de- 
nendence on ſomething elſe, and is at beſt but a thin 
and evanid Image of Senſibles, or rather an Image of 
thoſe Images of Senſe, a mere whiffling and fantaſtick 
thing : upon which account they conclude it not fit tobe 
attributed to that, which is the firſt Root and Source of 
all things; this therefore they will have to be no other 
than grave, ſolid, ſenſleſs Matter, the only ſubſtantial, 
ſelf exiſtent, independent thing, and conſequently the 
moſt perfect and divine. In anſwer to which, beſides 
what has been hitherto ſaid, I add in the firſt place, that 
Knowledg or Underſtanding is not a mere Paſſion from the 
thing known, exiſting without the Knower ; becauſe 
to know and underſtand, as Auaxagoras of old deter- 
min'd, is ue«T&r, to maſter and conquer the thing known, 
and therefore not merely to ſuffer from it or paſſively to 
lie under it, this being ugxTE&x!, to be maſter d and con- 
quer d by it. The know ledg of aniverſal Theorems in 
Sciences is not from the Force of the thing known, ex- 
iſtiag without the Knower, but from the active Power 
and exerted Vigor or Strength of that which knows. 
See you not, lays * Boetius, how all things in knowing uſe 
their own Power and Faculty, rather than that of the 
thing known? For ſince Judgment is the Action of that 


* Videſne ut in cognoſcendo, cuncta ſua potiùs Faculrate, quam eorum 
quæ cognoſcunrur, utantur? Neque id injuria, nam cum omne Judicium 
judicantis actus exiſtat, neceſſe eſt ut ſuam quiſque operam, non ex alien, 
led cx propria Poreſtate perficiat. Conſ. I. 5. Proſe 4. 
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which judgeth, every thing muſt of neceſſity perform it, 
own Attion by its own Power, Strength and Faculty, ani 
not by that of another. Nay Senſe it ſelf is not a mere 
Paſſion or Perception of Motion from Bodys without 
the Sentient; for if it were ſo, then would a Looking. 
glaſs and other dead things ſee : but it is the Perception 
of a Paſſion, made upon the Body of the Sentient, and 
therefore has ſomething of the Souls own Self. activity 
init. Much leſs is Underſtanding and the Kyowlede of 
abſtract Sciences either primary Senſe, or as ſome 4. 
theiſts will have it, the fading and decaying Remain. 
ders of the Motions thereof ; but a Perception of another 
kind and more inward than that of Sexſe, not ſympe 
thetical but unpaſſionate, the Noemata of the Mind being 
things diſtinct from the Phantaſmata of Senſe and Ins- 
gination, which are but a kind of confus'd Copitations, 
And tho the Objects of Senſe be only ſingular Bodys, ex- 
iſting without the Sentient, yet are not theſe Sexſibles 
therefore the only Things and Cogitables, but there 
are other Objects of Science or Intelligibles, which the 
Mind contains within it ſelf. That dark Philoſophy of 
ſome, tending fo direQly to Atheiſm, that there is no- 
thing in the Mind or Underſtanding, which was not firſt 
in corporeal Senſe, and deriv'd in way of Paſſion from 
Matter, is both elegantly and ſolidly confuted by 
*gBoetius s Philofophick Muſe after this manner: 


32 


* Quondam Porticus attulit 
ſcuros nimiùm ſenes, 
Qui Senſus & Imagines 
E Corporibus extimis 

Credant Mentibus imprimi, &c. 
Sev. Boet. in Conſol. Philoſ. L. g. Met. 44 See more to this purpoſe, That al 
Knowledg does not take its beginning from Senſe, in Lee's Antiſcepticiſm, }- 
; The 
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The Porch did heretofore produce 

A kind of dark Philoſophers, 

Who ignorantly did believe, 

That all the Images of things, 

Obvious to Senſe, imprinted were 

By outward Objects on the Mind: 

As heretofore with a ſwift Stile, 

Men us d on waxen Tables ſmooth, 

And free from any Characters, 

Letters and Figures to engrave. 

But by its proper Motions, if the Mind 

Can nothing do, nor yet explain, 

But only paſſively ab lie, 

From outward Objects taking all 

Ideas, and its Figures, and preſents, 

Like ſome dull Mirror, to the Eye 

The fainter Images of things; 

Whence doth the Knowledg then proceed, 

By which the Mind doth all things comprehend ? 

Whence is the Force which doth behold 

Each Being then? Or whence is that 

Which doth divide thoſe things, when known ? 

Or that again, which recollects 

Divided things, changing its way: 

Alternately, for ſometimes it 

Raiſeth its head to hig ber things, 

Then to the loweſt doth deſcend 

And when tit ſelf it doth return, 

Confuteth falſe things by the true? 

This Cauſe nom efficacious is, 

More powerful too, than that which doth: 

Aamit the Characters impreſsd _— © 

Like ſeruile Matter; yet the Senſe, © ; 
| | Which 
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Which in the living Body doth remain, 
Doth go before, and doth excite 
Aud move the Fortes of the Mind; 

As when the Light doth ſtrike the Eye, 

Or as the Voice doth ſtrite the Ear: 

Then is the Force of Thoughts awak'd, 

Calls cut the Species, which it hath within 

It ſelf, to move about and att, 

Applies them to the outward Notes, 

Mingling and joining all thoſe Images c 
Fix'd in it ſelf in foreign Forms. 


Whence we may conclude with another * Poetick Phi- 
loſopher : 


Then is the Soul a Nature, which.contains 

The Pow'r of Senſe within a greater Pow'r ; 
Which doth employ and uſe the Senſes pela, 
But ſits and rules mithin her private Bom r. 


He having made good u pon many other grounds what 
he thus prettily ſung a little before: | 


Donubtleſs in Man there is a Nature found 

Beſide the Senſes, and above them far: 

Tho moſt men being in ſenſual Pleaſures drown'd, 
It ſeems their Souls but in their Senſes are. 


To this I add, that from this Doctrine of the Atheiſtick 
Atomiſts, that all Conception and Cogitation of the 
Mind whatſoever IS nothing elſe but Senſe and Paſſion 


— ——_ 4 
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* Sir John Davies in Poem of the Original, Nature, and Immortality of 
the Saul, P. 24, 25. | 
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from the Bodys without, this Abſurdity follows una» 
voidably : That there cannot poſſibly be any Error or 
falſe Judgment; becauſe it is certain, that all Paſſion is 
true Paſſion, and all Senſe or Seeming and Appearance 
ras Seeming and Appearauce. Wherefore tho. ſome 
Seuſe and Paſſion may be more obſcure than other, yet 
can there be none falſe ; it ſelf being the very Eſſence 
of Truth, And thus Protagoras, one of theſe 4tbeiftick 
Atomiſts, having firſt aſſerted that Knowleag is nothing 
elle but Senſe, did thereupom admit this, as a neceſſary 
Conſequence, that * every Opinion is true, becauſe it's 
nothing but Seeming and Appearance, and every Sceming 
and Appearance is truly ſuch : and becauſe it is not paſſs- 
ble for any one to opine that which in not, or ta think other- 
wiſe than he ſuffers. - Wherefore Egicurus being ſenſible 
of this Inconvenience, endeavourꝰd to ſolve this Phæno- 
menon of Error and falſe Opinion or Judgment, con- 
ſiſtently with his own Principles, after this manner: 
That tho all Kzowledg be Senſe and all Senſe be true, yet 
may Error proceed notwithſtanding ex! Animi opi 
from the Opinat ion f the Mind, adding ſomething of 
its own over and above to the Paſſion and Fancy of 


is ſuch a thing as Error or falſe Judgment, all Cogi- 
tations of the Mind cannot be mere Paſſions : but there 
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muſt be ſomething of Self-aFivity in the Soul it elf, 
by means whereof it can give its Aſſent to things not 
clearly perceiv'd, and ſo err. | 

Again, from this Atheiſtick Opinion, that all Kow- 
ledg is nothing elſe but Senſe, either primary or ſecon- 
dary, it follows like wiſe, that there is no abſolute Truth 
or Falſbood, and that K,nowledg is only relative, fantaſ- 
tical or ſeeming, that is, nothing elſe but Opinion ; be- 
cauſe Sexſe is plainly Seeming, Fancy, and Appearance, 
and only relative to the Senrzent. ' And here alſo did 
Protagoras, according to his wonted Freedom, admit 
this Conſequence, that K,yowledg being Senſe, there 
was no Abſoluteneſs at all in it; and that nothing was 
true any otherwiſe, than * zo this and that Man ſo think- 
ing; that every man Þ did but opine only his own things; 
that || every Man was the meaſure of Things and Truth to 
himſelf; and laſtly, that whatſoever ſeem'd to every one, 
was true to him to whom it ſcem d. Neither could De- 
mocritus himſelf, tho a man of more diſcretion than 
Protagoras, diſſemble this Conſequence, from the ſame 
Principle aſſerted by him, that Vnderſtanding is fantaſ- 
tical, and Kyowledg but Opinion, he owning it ſome- 
times before he was aware, as in theſe words of his: 
** We ought to know man according to this Rule, that he 
i ſuch a thing as hath nothing to do with abſolute Truth; 
and again, TÞ we know nothing abſolutely concerning any 
thing, and all our K.nowledg is Opinion. Agreeably to 
which he determin'd that mens Knowledge was diverli- 
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fy'd by the Temper of their Bodys, and the things 
without 'em. And Ariſtotle judiciouſly obſerving both 
theſe Doctrines, that there is no Errour or fal/c Judg- 
ment, but every Opinion true, and again that nothing 
is abſolutely true, but relatively only; to be really and 
fundamentally one and the ſame, imputes *em both 
together to Democritus, in theſe words of his: * De- 
mocritus held, that there was nothing abſolutely true; but 
brcauſe he thought Kynowledg or Underſtanding to be Senſe, 
therefore did he conclude, that what ſoever ſeem'd according 
to Senſe, muſt of neceſſity be true (not abſolutely but 
relatively) to whom it ſo ſeem d. Into theſe pros 
Abſurdities did the Atheiſtick Atomiſts plunge theme 
ſelves, whilſt they endeavour'd to ſolve the Phæno- 
menon of Kyowlede or Underſtanding agreeably to 
their own Hypotheſis. And it is certain that all 
of 'em, Democritws himſelf not excepted, were but 
Blunderers in that Atomick Phyſiology, to which they 
ſo mightily pretended, but never rightly underſtood it, 
Since that with equal Clearneſs teaches at once theſe 
two things, that Senſe is indeed fantaſtical and relative 
to the Sextient ; but that there is a higher Faculty 
of Underſtanding and Reaſon in us, which diſcovers 
the Phantaſtry of Senſe, reaches to the Abſoluteneſs 
of Truth, and is the Criterion of it; which diſ- 
covers to us, that there is nothing in the Objects 
themſelves, like to the ſenſible Ideas of them; and 
relolves all ſenſible things into intelligible Principles, 
the Ideas whereof are not foreign and adventitious, 
and mere paſſive Impreſſions upon the Soul from 
without, but native and domeſtick to it, or actively 
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exerted from the Soul it ſelf; no Paſſion being able to 
make a Judgment either of it ſelf or other thingy, 
This is a thing ſo evident, that further to ſhew the 
Self. inconſiſtency of Democritus, Sextus Empiricus te- 
cords this of him, * That in his Canons he affirms, 
&« that there are two kinds of Knowledg, one by the 
“ Senſes, and another by the Mind: of which that by 
the Mind only is accounted Knowledg, he bearing 
« witneſs to the Faithfulneſs and Firmneſs of it, for 
© the judgment of Truth. The other by the Senſes 
te he calleth dark, denying it to be a Rule and Meaſure 

of Truth. His own words are theſe, There are two 
Species of Knowledg, the one genuine, the other ob- 
ſcure and dark : the obſcure and dark Knowledg is 
Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, Touching ; 
but the genuine Knowledg 1s another more recondite 
“ and hidden. | 

Wherefore in ſhort, let the beſotted Atheiſts 
what they will, we find they can'c get off with Credir, 
but, if they will be ingenuous, cannot but expoſe them- 
ſelves, even upon their own Hy potheſis: for, after all 
that can be ſaid, nothing is more certain, than that all 
Knowledg and Underſtanding in our ſelves is not a mere 
Paſſion from ſingular Senſibles or Bodys exiſting without 
us, as the foremention'd Atheiſts would have it ; there 
being nothing which comes to us from external Ob- 
jects of Senſe, but only local Motion and Preſſure; and 
I there being other Objects of the Mind beſides ſingular 
Senſibles, not only all Vniverſals, but alſo ſuch Inteligi- 
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Hes, as never were nor can be in Senſe. Now laftly, 
if our human Kynowledg and Underſtanding be not a 
Paſſion from things exiſting without us, then can it 
have no other Original, than 10 way of Participation 
from a perfect Mind, the Mind of an infinitely fecund 
and powerful Being, comprehending it ſelf, and in it ſelf 
all things, all the Poſſibilitys of things before they were 
made, with the Reſpects and Truths belonging to them. 
So that a perfect omnipotent Being, together with the 
Poffibilitys of things contain'd in it, is the firſt Intelli- 
gible or Object of Mind and Underſlanding, by which 
all other Singulars are underſtood, And were there no 
ſuch perfect, infinitely fruitful and powerful Being, 
there could have been no Mind or Underſtanding at all, 
Asalſo were there no perfect Mind, namely, that of an 
omnipotent Being, comprehending it ſelf and all Poſſi- 
bilitys of things virtually contain'd in it; all the Kyow- 
ledg and intelligible Idea of our imperfect Minds muſt 
needs have ſprung from Nothing. And thus, upon the 
whole, the Exiſtence of a God, inſtead of being diſ- 
prov'd, is plainly prowd from the Phznomenon of 
Kynowledg or Underſtanding. 
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GAP. XL 


A Confutation of a twofold Objection againſt the Ex. 
iſtence and Providence of God, taken from the 
Topic of Evils; ſome Atheiſts arguing from natura 
Evils, that is, from the Faultmeſs of the Mun- 
dane Syſtem, and from ſome particular Phane- 


mena and Occurrences in it, ſeeming either dt. 
form'd, ſuperfluous, or burtful ; others arguing 
from moral Evils or Sms, which, they imagin, 
would not be permitted, were there a God, that is, 


a Being infinitely perfect, and he concern'd in the 
Affairs here below. 


AVING now, as I think, quite routed and 
vanquiſh'd the Atheiſts Main Body, that is, 
bafff d and exploded their ſeemingly moſt puzzling phi- 
loſophical Reaſonings; I ſhall proceed to blow away 
the Remainder of their weaker and ſcatter'd Forces 
with a breath or two. 

Now the Atheiſt here taking it for granted, that 
by a God we Theiſts mean a firſt Cauſe and Maker of 
the World, endeavours to diſprove his Exiſtence 4d ho- 
minem, from the Faultineſs of the mundane Syſtem, 
zntelleFually conſider'd and in order to Ends, ſaying 
that * it is ſo very ill made, that it could not be the 
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Work of ſuch a God, as we ſuppoſe. Touching whicb, 
before we come to examine Particulars, let us firſt of 
all obſerve, that we poor Mortals are not competent 
Judges of all that is io the Univerſe, of the whole 
Make, and all the Vſes to which the ſeveral Parts of it 
may ſerve. But however, as we find in the ſixth Chap- 
ter, God has not left himſelf without Witneſs ; ſome 
ſuch manifeſt Tokens there are of Wiſdom and Contri- 
vance in the World, as do plainly diſcover a wiſe Con- 
triver of it, and vaſtly out-ballance thoſe few things 
which ſeem to have in *em Diſorder and Deformity, in- 
ſomuch that theſe latter can in no wile be inſtanc'd as 
a fair and prevailing Oppoſition to the former ; eſpeci- 
ally conſidering that whatever after all ſeems faulty in 
the Univerſe, does ſo, in all likelihood, thro our want of 
underſtanding it. Of this we have a rebukiog Example 
in that inſolent King of Aragon, whoſuppoling that, ac- 
cording to the old Hypotheſis, all things in the Heavens 
were to be reſolv'd into Eccentricks, Epicycles, Libra- 
tions, contrary Motions, &c. preſum'd blaſphemouſly 
to ſay, that if he had been of God's Council, he would 
have direQed him to have made them better. For 
which, according to ſome Writers, as he was convinc'd 
of his Impiety by an extraordinary fatal ſtroke, fo 
touching the ſame might the better Skill of modern 
Aſtronomers have eaſily uncas'd and confounded his 
Ignorance, ſhewing that he went upon a wrong ground, 
and that the Abſurditys he fancy'd in the Heavens 
were not really in them, nor therefore to be imputed to 
the Author of them, but firſt to others for inventing, 
and next to himſelf for accepting ſuch a clumſy Hy- 
potheſis. From the like occaſion, that is, from want 
of Knowledg, it is, that the Atheiſts imagine Defetts 


and Flaws in this or any other Parts of the World, in 
| which. 
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-which what wonder is it, if there are many things, 
which we cannot either at all, or but very ſlowly 
reach? Touching theſe Matters, ſays Theodoret, * who 
ever arriv d at ſo great a pitch of Wiſdom, as to ex- 
plore and ſee thro the Creator's Wiſdom? Very hardly 
many times do we dive into the Skill of human Artiſts, 
and how much leſs can we comprehend the Workings 
of the Divine Opificer? Alas! the things of Nature 
were contriv'd by a Knowledg far ſuperior and tranf- 
cendent to ours; and at the moſt we know no more of 
em, than what may convince us of the Wiſdom of 
'their Author; and in arriving at this Knowledg too, 
our Reaſon and Experience, as I have before hinted, do 
-diſcover but ſlowly the Intrigues and Contrivances of 
Providence. Witneſs the Circulation of the Blood, the 
Milky and Lymphatick Veſſels, and other things (without 
which the mechanick Structure of the Bodys of Animals 
cannot be underſtood) all of 'em but ſo very lately 
brought to Light. Wherefore I ſay, we muſt not 
conclude, that whatſoever we cannot find out the rea- 
Ton of, is therefore ineptiy made: let us be cautious of 
this from the ſingle Inftance of the Inteſtinum cæcum, 
which in the Bodys of Men and other Animals ſeems at 
firſt ſight to be but a mere Botch or Bungle of Nature, and 
an odd impertinent Appendix; nor do we know that any 
antient Anatomiſt or Phy ſiologer has given a rational 
account of it, or diſcover'd the Uſe to which it ſerves: 
yet the Moderns, we find, have obſerv'd a Valve at the 
Entrance of it, by the means of which it is, we per. 
ceive, a molt artificial Contrivance of Nature, and of 
great advantage in Animals, for hindering the Regur- 
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Ws, gitation of the Faces upward towards the Ventriele. 

vly Wherefore in ſhort, let this admoniſh us tq charge 

pho upon our Ignorance, and not upon the World,. what we 

ex» imagine to be Imperfedtions in it; and at once to praiſe 

dly the undoubted Maker of it in what we do know, and 

ſts, to admire him in what we don't know of his Artifice 

185 about it. 

Ire But beſides that our Minds are not able to maſter ſo 
bf- vaſt, ſo copious a Subject as the World, and therefore 
of our Ignorance ſhould ſeal up our Lips, and not ſuffer 
of em to cenſure this or that as imperfect; again we may 

0, obſerve, Men are apt to do this, becauſe they take this 
p goodly Frame 1n pieces, and then not confidering the 

0 


mutual Relations of one thing toanother, and the many 


e Dependences and Subordinations of the ſeveral Parts of 
1 it, which conſpire to make up the Order of the Whole, 
$ 


judgment of the Works of God, we ought not to con- 
then becauſe we could find or fancy ſome much finer 


As if one ſhould attend only tothis Earth, which is but 
the loweſt and moſt dreggy part of all the Univerſe ; 


becauſe they have not Reaſon or Religion, Men ' becauſe 
they are not Dæmons or Angels; and Angels becauſe 
they are not Gods, or endu'di with Divine PerfeQtion. 
Upon which account God ſhould either have made no- 


abſolutely perfe&-;--or-at-moſt nothing elſe but the 
higher Rank of Angelical Beings. free from Mortality, 
and all thoſe other Exils which attend Mankind; and 


they ſingle out ſome which look meaner than the reſt, 
and then find fault with them, as being ill made or for 
no wiſe end. Whereas I tell 'em, that in making a 


ſider the Parts of the World alone by themſelves, and 


things, thereupon to blame the Maker of the Whole. 


or blame Plants becauſe they have not Senſe, Brites 


thing at all, ſince there can be nothing beſides himſelf - 


{uch - 
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ſych fine things, 5 Epicar s Gods were chene to be, ſix. 
ing incertain delicious Regions, where there were nej., 
ther blutritig Winds, not lowriog Clouds, nornipping, 
Froſts, nor ſcorthing Heat," or N ight, e 
but the calm unclouded Ather always ſmiling with 
genle' Serenity. Whereas if there were” bur one kihd 
of things, that's, the very Rif, thus made, then, 
c6Hld there not have beet any Harmony: or Muffck at 
all in the World, for want of 4 [weet Variety. But 
inſtead of this, we ought rather in the firſt place to con- 
ſider the Whole, whether it be not the beſt that could 
be made, having all that belongs to it; and after that, 
the 'Papts, in reference to the Whole, whether they be 
not ict their ſereral Ranks and Stations eongruous and, 
ſuted thereuntd, ' To this purpoſe let us hear what Pho. 
tin hàs very well ſaid: * God, he tells us, made the 
4 hole moſt beautiful, entire, compleat, and ſuffi- 


« cient, and all agreeing friendly with it ſelf and its 


- 
- 


« .Parts;, bet the nobler! and meaner of em being. 
e Alike Song hereud!  Whoſoever” therefore 
« fyort th& Pars therebf will blame the Whole, is an 
« Ahr and unjuſt Cenfürer. For we ought to con- 
« ſider the Pat ts not alone by themſelves, but in reſe- 
«: renct᷑ to tile Whole, Whether or no they be harm - 
4e giddsandiugréssble to the ſame. Otherwiſe we 
ce ſHhalf not blacheo t he Univerſe, but only ſome of its 
«Parts tuen by themſelves; as if one ſhould blame 
ceatfje Hair er Todsuf A Manz taking no notice at all 
« f bis Divine" Colnattrnance ;: b60mitting all other 

Ti Animals, one ſheuld attend only to the moſt con- 
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 temptible of them; or in ſhort overlooking all 
ther men, one ſhould only conſider the moſt de- 
« form'd Therſites. Whereas that which God made 
« was the Whole as one thing, which he that attends 
to it, may hear ſpeaking to him after this manner: 
© God Almighty made me, and from thence came J per- 
« feft and compleat, and ſtanding in need of nothing, 
« becauſe in me are contain'd all things; Plants and 
« Animals, and good Souls, and Men happy with 
« Vertue, and innumerable Dæmons, and many Gods, 
« Nor is the Earth alone in me adorn'd with all man- 
« ner of Plants and variety of Animals, or does the 
© power of Soul extend at moſt no further than to the 
e Seas; as if the whole Air and Zther and Heaven ia 
« the mean time were quite devoid of Soul, and alto- 
« gether unadornd with living Inhabitants. More- 
& over, all things in me deſire Good, and every thing 
reaches to it, according to its Power and Nature. 
& For the whole World depends upon that firſt and 
© higheſt Good, the Gods themſelves who reign in my 
« ſeveral Parts, and all Animals and Plants, and what- 
« ſoever ſeems to be inanimate in me. For ſome things 
in me partake only of Being, ſome of Life alſo, 
<* ſome of Senſe, ſome of Reaſon, and ſome of Intel- 
ect above Reaſon. But no man ought to require 
equal things from unequal, nor that the Finger 
„ ſhould ſee, but the Eye; it being enough for the 
Finger to be a Finger, and to perform its own Office. 
Again ſays he, as an Artificer would not make all 
* things in an Animal to be Eyes; ſo neither has the 
* Divine Wiſdom or ſpermatick Reaſon of the Wo 1d 
made all things Gods; hut ſome Gods, and ſome Dæ- 
* mons, and ſome Men, and ſome lower Auimalꝰ: and 
** that not out of Envy, but to diſplay its own Vari- 

/ Vvvy & ety 
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« ety and Fecundity. But we are like unskilful Spec. 
« tators of a Picture, who condemn the Limner, be- 
cauſe he has not put bright Colours all about: 
whereas he had ſuted his Colours to every part re- 
ſpectively, giving to each ſuch as belong'd to it. 
Or we are like to thoſe, who would blame a Comed 

or Tragedy, becauſe they were not all Kings or He. 
roes that ated in it, but ſome Servants and Ruſticks 
introduc'd alſo talking in their rude manner : where- 
as the Dramatick Poem would neither be compleat, 
nor elegant and delightful, were all theſe worſer 
Parts taken out of it. To which I add the Obſer- 
vation of St. Auſtin: Speaking to the Manichean; 
(who here fall in with the Atheiſts) © Men, ſays he, 
« are ſo ſtupid, that tho they durſt not for ſhame dil- 
* parage thoſe things or Tools they do not underſtand 
&« before a Mechanick, who is only a Man, but be- 
« lieve *em to be neceſſary and appointed for Uſes; yet 
jn this World, whoſe Maker and Ruler is God, they 
& gate find fault with many things, the Cauſes where- 
« of they do not diſcern, and would ſeem to know that 
ce in the Works and Inſtruments of the Almighty Ar- 
« tiſt, which they are altogether ignorant of. For 
« my part I own that Ido not know, why Mice, Frogs, 
« Plys, and little Worms were made; yet I ſee all 
« things beautiful in their kind, tho, for our Sins, ma- 
«ny of 'em ſeem to be at enmity with us. In the 
« Body and Members of each Animal I look upon, I 
4 find that Meaſures, Numbers, and Order do belong 
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' © tothe Unity of Concord, and make up the Harmony 
* of the Whole: all which from whence they come I 
do not know, unleſs it be from the ſupreme Mea- 
« ſure, Number and Order, which are in the unvaria- 
« ble and eternal Sublimity of God himſelf, Which if 
© theſe talkative and fooliſh men did but well conſider, 
they would not trouble us with their Impertinences ; 
e bur conſidering the Beautys of all things, as well the 
<4 loweſt as the higheſt, would praiſe God ia all as the 
« Creator of 'em; and becauſe Reaſon is not offended, 
« where it may be carnal Senſe is ſo, they would im- 
pute this not to the Fault of the things themſelves, 
* but to the Deſert of our mortal Condition. 
The aforeſaid general Obſervations may, I think, 
give ſome Rebuff to the Atheiſts, and a little moderate 
and qualify their Heat. But however yet further let us 
now proceed to examine Patticulars, and ſee what the 
Atheiſt can inſtance in, to prove the World a Work un- 
worthy of a God, in reſpect of the Deformity or Uſe- 
leſſneſs of things. Firſt then, the Atheiſt ſuppoſes, 
that according to the general Perſuaſion of Theiſts, the 
World and all things therein were created only for the 
ſake of Man; whereupon he ſingles out ſome. Particu- 
lars as not ſerving to this end, and which be would have 
to be uſeleſs or hurtful, But before we let him go on 
in this carier, let us ſtop him a little, and ſee whether 
or no he builds on a wrong Poſtalatum; if he does, 
then may we ſave our ſelves the labour to purſue him 
any further, Now this Opinion of the Stoicks and 
ſome other Theiſts, that the World was made purely 
ſor the ſake of Man, I do not take to be at all warran- 
table, nor ought it to be univerſally ſuppos'd on the 
part of the Theiſts. For the Whole was not properly 
made for any Part, but the Parts for the Whole, and 
V vvv 2 the 
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the Whole for the Maker of it. And eb 
aſty and vain.a Concluſion to think, lor ioſtanceß chu 
the glorious Bodys of the celeſtial Holt! were made 
merely for the Service of Man; and it is alſo Folly am 
'Preſumprion to ſuppoſe that even the things of this in. 
ferior World, tho principally deſtin'd for the Uſe of 
ag, yet were merely and only intended far that en. 
angry God has the Glory of hisawn Greatoek, and 
Communjcation of his own.Goodgels,. as the chil 
. of all his Works. Nay and tis the Opinion ef 
two great men, that even in the, yery loweſt Ani 


their being ſerviceable, to Man, had; other De igns, 
which we know not of, and that poſſibly in the Effe 
tion of them he intended a Communication of mg with 


py Wy 7 | . de e ends, , A 
* Now at e 15 bing % ch e Atheiſt going upon a 
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that the mundane Sphere is ſo frad'd' in hoe: 
the Diſpoſition of che Eg apd"Eclip iptick, inter 

ing each other in „ o three aud twent! y 1 
grees and upwards, as to rehd er the Fade part of 
the Earth uninhäbitable and ' uſeleſs Men ar 
other Animals; partly by reaſon of that Exceſs of Hez 
in the Torrid ne, containing all bet w cen the Tropic 
and parily froin the Extfemiry” of Cold ig both tl 
Frigid Zones towards either Pole. Tq Which be adds, 
that belides, a great part of the habitable Earth is takgn 
away from us'by the Barrendeſs of Mouatains. and 
Rocks, Heaths and Sands, by the'6verſ] reading © of the 
Seas; and that the Remainder” of the arth which 'is 
inhabited, would yield no Fruit, were it not for man's 
Induſtry and Labour, but would be over-run with 
Thorns and Brambles ; nay when By this means it is 
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fruitful and pleaſant, and fit ro make a Paradiſe of as any 
in the World; witneſs thoſe delightſom Seats poſſeſꝰd 
by Portugueſe, Spaniards, French, Engliſh, and Dutch, 
upon the Sea-coaſts of Africa, the Eaſt Indies, Braſile, 
and ſome of the Charibbee Iſlands ; thoſe fruitful Soils, 
which, ſays a learned Man, even * Terra Di Lavoro 
and Sicily, thoſe moſt delicious Countrys, might juſtly 
envy 3: for here, he tells us, F the Inhabitants enjoy a 
perpetual Spring and Verdure, and, with this Ferti- 
lity of the Earth, an uninterrupted Health, and, un- 
leſs the Thred of Life be violently broken, they com. 
monly arrive to a very great Age. The ſame is true of 
the Athiopians, emphatically call'd by the Aotients 
uepsCo or long-liv'd ; and eſpecially of the Braſiliens, 
who, as that learned Phyſician Piſo has obſerv'd, do 
commonly live a hundred years: and ſo very wholeſom 
is the Iſle of St. Helen to the languiſhing Eaſt India 
Sailors, that, if they are not quite ſpent and gone, when 
landed there, they ſoon recover; and many other adja- 
cent Countries have hardly any other Diſeaſe but old 
Age. Een as if the Author of Nature, to baffle the 
Suſpicion of fooliſh Man, had thought fit to ſignalize 
his Omnipotence by this apparent Indication, ſhewing 
it not to be out of his power to adapt the moſt unlike- 
ly Element to human Uſe; he having ſo order'd the 

Courſe of the Sun, that it does not lie long upon the 
places in the Torrid Zone, the Day there being but 
twelve hours to heat, and the Night as long to refreſh 
and cool em; and withal they have frequent Showers 
and conſtant Breezes or freſh Gales of Wind from the 
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Eaſt. And Art moreover being the Handmaid of Na* 
ture, what the Miſtreſs here fails immediately to pro- 
vide for Man's convenience, is tolerably ſupply*d by 
his own Induſtry, under the Guidance of an all- ſeeing 
Eye; as by the uſe of Umbrellos, Air-ſpouts, ſleeping 
by day under ground, and doing their buſineſs by 
night, C&C. ade, Diib 
Secondly, as to the Frigid Zones, whereas our Ob- 
jector thinks theſe uninhabitable by reaſon of the Cold: 
vet that by a wiſe Contrivance, had there been any 
ſuch, this might have been prevented, as ſuppoſing that 
the Tropics ſtood at a greater diſtance, and the Sun 
mov*d further Northward and Southward; for ſo the 
North and South Parts would be reliev'd, and not ex- 
pos'd to ſo extreme Cold. To this I anſwer with the 
* Learned Mr. Ray, that this would be more inconve- 
nient to the Inhabitants of the Earth in general, and 
yet would afford the North and South Parts but little 
more Comfort. For then as much as the Diſtances be- 
tween the Tropics ſhould be enlarg d, ſo much would 
alſo the Arctick and AntarQick Circles be enlarg'd too; 
and thus we here in England, and ſo on Northerly, 
ſhould not have that grateful Tranquility and uſeful 
Succeſſion of Day and Night; but; proportionably to 
the Sun's coming towards us, ſo would aur Days be. of 
more than twenty four hours length; and according to 
his Receſs in Winter, our Nights proportionable: 
which how great an inconvenience it would be, is ea- 
ſily ſeen. Whereas now the whole Latitude of Earth, 
which hath at any time above twenty four hours day, is 
little and inconſiderable, in compariſon of the whole 
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Bulk, as lying near the Poles. And neither is that 
altagether uniahabitable or uſeleſs. For ſome of theſe 
Parts, we are told, are very populous, notwithſtandin 
their terrible Winters; the Reaſon and Induſtry of 
Maa heie alſo ſubſerving to the Providence of God. For 
either they dig convenient Caves, and filling em with 
Stores neceſſary for Life, do abide in 'em ſecurely du- 
ring the Winter ; or they build Houſes, which are ſo 
contriv®, chit they are eaſily warm'd by good Fires, and 
in 'm there are Stoves and inner Rooms ſo exactly com- 
pacted, that they let not in the leaſt breath of Air. 
Alſo they fortify their Bodys againſt the piercing Cold, 
by lining their Clothes with very thick Furs, which, 
as one obſerves, Nature has kindly provided for em 
in great abundance, becauſe there was ſo much need of 
'em. Again, beſides good Liquors and Oils to comfort 
'em as well within as without, moreover what is an 
Attendant and Effect of the Cold, they ule as a Reme- 
dy againſt it; for they rub their frozen Joints with 
Snow, which, we are told, is an excellent means to 
expel the frigorifick Particles ; and at length after their 
ſix months Cold and Darkneſs, they enjoy ſo many fin- 
gular Advantages, as do very well compenſate, if not 


outweigh thoſe former Inconveniencys of Winter. 


Soon after Spring they have a perpetual and diſconti- 
nu'd Light. Their Land, which for ſix whole months 
had lain cover'd with Snow, is thereby ſo inrich'd, that 
Ceres is now as it were tranſported with Joy, that ſhe 
has found her dear Praſerpina, and the People are 
bleſs'd with a fruitful Seaſon ; and withal this Fer- 
tility of Soil is attended with ſuch a Salubrity af 
Air, that, as one aſſerts, ſome of the Natives live to 


+ Quarum Copiam, quia tantus earum uſus, benign? indulſir Natura. 
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140 years, YON weve more, he tells us, would alſo 
do lo, unleſs bz eir Iatemperance th 41 7 broke 
the Thread "of Life. And neither, add, are by 
frozen Regions which are not actually | Thabiced 

Men, altogether, "uſeleſs and Oy to OF or 
in the Waters live Whales and other Fiſh, which are 115 
ſo obvious elſewhefe and yet are of great advantage t to 
us; and on the Land are Beats, Foxes, and Deer, even 
in the molt Northerly Country that was ever per 
touch'd , and“ + doubtleſs if we ſhall diſcover further 
to the very North Pole, we ſhall find all llt Tix 
not to be vain, uſeleſs, unoccupy' d. Wherefo 

on t'other hand I ſay, that 157 the Achein ere ob 
jets againſt, is a plain Demonſtration of a prob ident 
Creator; the aforeſaid Conſtitution of the Heavens be- 
ing the mcſt convenient that could be devis'd,” as will 
appear from conſidering the great Inconveniences of 
other Diſpaſicions, and eſpecially, theſe three: Firſt, 
if the Axes of the Æguator and Eli peach were parallel, 
and their Plains co-intident;: Secondly if theſe 'Gir- 
Jes ſhould interſe& each other in Hou "An les ; Frag 


grees. For it is evident, I 525 of ch pole 
ons would be attended with fat greater! 'Thconver lege 
to the Terreſtrial [ahabitants, in reſpect of the” k thr 

of Days and Nights, Heat and Cold” "And'rheretore 

in ſhort, that theſe two Circles ſhould be as they are, 
and withal continue thus to keep the fame 308 angular Tq- 
rerſeEtion, when cen and Vieth Caiiſes 
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would bring 'em till nearer together, is alſo, as we 
__y before obſerv'd, a further Eviction of a Provi. 
ence, 

Again, whereas the Atheiſt would have it, that 
Mountains and Rocks are uſeleſs to us, and only De. 
formitys and Bungles in the Earth: As well, ſays a 
* learned Man, might the Ant ask him of what uſe is 
the Eminence of his Noſe and Eye-brows, which 
ſtand up higher proportionably in his Face, than 
Mountains do in reference to the Plains of the Earth ? 
And why ſhould what is look'd on as Beauty and Pro. 
portion in the former, be condemn'd for Deformity and 
Diſorder in the latter? If you ſee a ſhady Rock hang. 
ing over a Plain, and at the head of a clear Scream, a 
moſſy Grot out of which it flows, you think a Land- 
skip of this very pretty. Not, it may be, that you 
are any more taken with the Plain than the Mountain, 
With the River than the Rock, but becauſe without 

theſe you'd not be pleas'd with it at all. Now if you 
behold the World as it is the Work of God, and the 
Mountains and other Parts, which you find fault with, 
not as they are in themſelves, but as they are little 
Parts of this Work, undoubtedly you'll ſay the ſame 
of this: but if at one view you can't ſee all the World, 
ſo as to judg of the Proportion of the whole Body and 
its Parts, this methinks ſhould teach you this Leſſon, 
rather to praiſe the Skill of the Artiſt in what you think 
you do underſtand, than to doubt of it in what you 
do not underſtand. But let us ſee what further ground 
you have to complain. Would you ſecure your elf 
from Rain, from Heat and Cold? the Mountains ſup- 
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ply you with Foreſts, to cover, to ſhade, and to warm 
you, Would you purſue the Advantage of Trade? 
the Mountains and Rocks furniſh you with Rivers 
from Eaſt to Weſt, from North to South, and join for 
you the middle of the Earth to the Sea, and the ends of 
the Earth together. Are you ſuſpicious of your Neigh- 
bours Ambition, or have they reaſon to be jealous of 
yours? The high Mountains and Rocks do bound and 
ſeparate Nations, and hinder 'em from making Inun- 
dations on each other. As the Kingly Prophet tells us, 
that the former * are 4 Refuge for the wild Goats, and the 
latter for the Conys; ſo had he learnt the Safety of th ſe 
for Men by his own experience, when being purſu'd 

by Saul in the Wilderneſs he himſelf was fain to take 
refuge in a Mountain. The ſame is witneſs'd b 

* our unconquer'd Wales and Scotland, whoſe greateſt 
% Protection, as Þ one well obſerves, hath been the 
« natural Strength of their Country, ſo fortify'd with 
« Mountains, that theſe have always been unto them 
©* ſure Retreats from the Violence and Oppreſſion of 
* others, Wherefore a good Author, ſays he, doth 
* rightly call them Nature's Bulwarks, caſt up at God 
* Aimighty*s own charges, the Scorns and Curbs of 
* victorious Armys; which made the Barbarians in 
Curtius ſo confident of their own Safety, when they 
Vvere once retir'd to an inacceſſible Mountain, that 
* when Alexander's Legate had brought em toa Parley, 
* and perſuading them to yield, told em of his Maſter's 
* Victorys, what Seas and Wilderneſſes he had paſs*d;/ 
* they reply'd, that all that might be, but could Alex - 
ander fly too? Over the Seas he might have Ships, 


* Pal. 104. is, nne nass 5 a 2 et . | 
T Bp Wilkins in Diſcovery of 4 new World, p. 77; 78 te N 
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* and over the Land Horſes, but he muſt have Wings 
© before he could get up thither. In ſhort, it is well 
obſerv'd by Pliny, that Mountains and Rocks are pur. 
poſely fram'd by Nature for many excellent Uſes: ay 
partly to tame the Violence of greater Rivers, to 
ſtrengthen certain Joints within the Veins and Bowels 
of the Earth, to break the Force of the Sea's Inunda- 
tion, &c. not to mention what Treaſurys they are of 
Minerals and Metals and uſeful Stones, what wholeſom 
Paſturage, pleaſant Wines and Fruit they yield, what 
pure Waters they diſtil, * nay that without *em there 
could be no Springs or Rivers at all, and what delicious 
Habitations they cover. All which if the Atheiſt can 
ſhew us only in the Plain, Iwill then leave him to find 
fault with Mountains and Rocks: but if not, then let 
this rather convince him of the Being of an all. wiſe 
Maker and Ruler of theſe things, than be the leaſt Ar- 
gument againſt it. 

As to the next Cavil about barren Heaths and Sands, 
&c. To this I ſay in ſhort, that the Earth appears to 
have been made convenient for Habitation, but not all 
of it, for that very reaſon, was to be inhabited. But 
in order to its being ſo, does the Epicure think that it 
muſt have been ſo contriv'd, that all the Surface 
of it ſhould be rich Meadow and fruitful Soil, and ſo 
very thick inhabited? If fo, *tis obſerv'd by an ꝙ inge- 
nious Writer, that the Air would become ſo unwhole- 
ſom, that Plagues and Death would ever and a- 
non ſweep away all. Wherefore long Tracts of dry 
and barren Places are the Security of ſo much Health 
as we enjoy: which is of more conſequence, than to 
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have the Earth ſo peſter'd with Inhabitants, and ever 
and anon to have all ſtink with Noiſomneſs, Peſtilence, 
and Death. 

But Lucretius again is diſpleas'd with the Sea, for 
overſpreading {ſo much of the Earth. But how much 
room is there beſides, which is habitable? And me- 
thinks he might be pleas'd with the Sea, becauſe of 
thoſe many Creatures which it breeds, and thoſe many 
Citys which it enriches for him; becauſe of the Navi- 
gation over it, which ſhortens his Way and accommo- 
dates his Traffick, and of the Vapours which enter- 
tain the Air and fatten the Earth. Suppoſing the Sea 
were once dry Land, how many Citys would be deſo- 
late, and how many People ruin'd ? But beſides the Ac- 
commodation it gives him, methinks inſtead of making 
him to queſtion, it ſhould cauſe him to acknowledg the 
provident Power and powerful Providence of Him- 
who made it; when he ſees it hanging above the 
Earth, and threatning it continually with an Inunda- 
tion, yet he finds that it has ſuch Bounds let to it, as it 
cannot paſs. Not that I imagine with ſome, that this. 
is done by a conſtant ſupernatural Force, and ſo is a 
ſanding Miracle: but rather, as a“ learned Man ob- 
ſerves, it would be a Miracle, if the Water ſhould over- 
flow the Land, as it did in the general Deluge. The 
reaſon is, ſays he, becauſe the Water of it ſelf muſt 


_ neceſſarily deſcend to the loweſt place, which it cannot 


do, unleſs it be collected in a ſpherical Form: ſo that 
for the Sea to keep always in its Channel, is but agree- 
able to its nature, as being a heavy Body. But herein: 
are diſplay'd the Wiſdom and Power of God, that it is 
collected in that Form, and ſoendu'd with a Principle 
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* Bp Wilkins in Diſcourſe concerning a New Planet, P. 62, 63. ; of 
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of Gravity; that it has Channels appointed for it, and 
is beſet with ſtrong Banks to withſtand the Pury of its 
Waves. To which purpoſe it is further obſerv'd by 
* Strabo as an Argument of Providence, that the Wa. 
ters, if you reſpect only their Quality, and ſuppoſe 'em 
left to themſelves, muſt needs take place between the 
Earth and the Air, whenas now we behold them con- 
fin'd to one proper Channel and interfus'd in the Earth, 
ſo far as to make it more fruitful and uſeful 4. | 
Again, as to that Complaint, that Thorns and Thiſ- 
tles would over-run the Earth, were it not for the La- 
bour of Man in the Cultivation of it; to this I ſay, 
that beſides that we know what Curſe enſu'd upon the 
Fall, it is fit that we in this Life ſhould have ſomething 
to grapple with, to keep us from Idleneſs, the Mother 
of Miſchief. And laſtly as tothe Husbandman's pains 
being after all often loſt by unſeaſonable Weather; © by 
&* this, I ſay, he is taught not to ſacrifice to his own Net, 
& and that the Earth has a neceſſary Dependance on 
4 Heaven and the Labours of Men on the Bleſſing of 
« God, that therefore he ſhould depend on him, and 
« giye him the Praiſe when he is ſucceſsful ; as alſo to be 
“ frugal and provident, and to lay up for a hard Year, 
But this minds me to conſider what the Atheiſt urges 
further, in that from things ſeemingly deform'd and de- 
fective, and uſeleſs particularly to Men, he paſſes on to 
ſuch as he pretends are downright Evils, and direQly 
hurtful to us; which afterwards he taking for granted 
to be ſuch, argues thus upon the point, endeavouring 
to reduce us ad abſurdum: The ſuppos'd Deity and 
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ind 

its Maker of the World, ſays he, was either willing to 
by aboliſh all Evils, but not able; or he was able, but not 
a- willing; or he was neither able nor willing. If he 
m was willing, but not able to aboliſh 'em, then he was 
he impotent; if he was able but not willing, then he was 
Ns envious; if he was neither able nor willing, then was 
h, he at once both impotent and envious. Upon this I 


ſhall firſt make ſome general Obſervations, as I alſo did 


iſ- upon the former Head ; and then proceed to ex- 
4 amine Particulars, Eirſt then I obſerve with * St. 
7 Auſtin, that this Cenſure alſo proceeds from our Igno- 
ie rance of things : © This, he tells us, is juſt as if an 


* unskilful Perſon going into the Shop of an Artificer, 
© and ſeeing in it a great variety of Inſtruments and 
Tools, the Reaſons and Uſes of which he does not know, 
% ſhould thereupon think 'em, if he but very weak, to 
« be luperfluous and uſeleſs? Nay, and if he chance 
eto ſtep into a Furnace, or to wound himſelf with an 
« edgd Tool, which he did not rightly handle, he ſhould 
e preſently imagine, that many things there were per- 
« cicious and hurtful, Notwithſtanding the Artift 
“ himſelf, well knowing the good uſe of em, laughs 
« at his Folly, and not minding ſuch Impertinencys, 
goes on with his Work. Again Iſay, concerning the 
Evils of Affliction, that a great part of thoſe Evils 
which Men are afflicted with, is not from the Reality 
of things, but only, as the + Moralift tells us, from 
their own Fancy and Opinions about em. And there- 
fore it being much in our own power to be freed from 
'em, God and Providence are not to be blam'd upon 
the account of 'em. Again let me hint, tho I ſhall 
not repeat what was before obſerv'd ;-that the true 
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Occaſion of Evils in the World, is from the Taco. 
poſſibility of things and the Neceſſity of imperſect Be. 
1ogs; that Evils are proper to ſet off and give the 
greater reliſhto Good; alſo that there ſeems to be a 
neceſſary Ule in the World of thoſe involuntary Evils 
of Pain and Suffering, both for the Exerciſe of Vertue, 
and for repreſſing, chaſtizing and puniſhing thoſe v0. 
luutary Evils of Vice and Action. To this purpoſe we 
are told by an * excellent Divine, that the Evil of Mi- 
ſery is no way inconſiſtent with the Goodneſs of Provi. 
dence, ſince the generality of thoſe Evils which we 
{ſuffer in this World, are either the natural Effects, or the 
juſt Puniſhments, or the neceſſary Antidotes and Pre- 
ventives of our Sin. And therefore, ſays he, when you 
come into a great School of wild and unruly Boys, you 
may as well argue that there is no Maſter of it, becauſe 
there are Rods and Ferula's in it, as that there is no God 
or Providence over this ſinful World, becauſe there are 
Miſerys and Afflictions in it. To which I add, that 
the Divine Art and Skill do moſt of all appear in boni- 
fy ing theſe Exils, and making 'em, like Diſcords in 
Muſick, to contribute to the Harmony of the Whole, 
and in the end to the good of particular Perſons; inſo- 
much that whatever deſign'd or permitted Evil there is 
in the World, is for a far greater Good, and therefore 
is not properly in the ſummary Compute of the whole 
Affairs of the Univerſe to be reputed Evil. It is there- 
fore our Ignorance, ſays f one, of the true Law of 
Goodneſs, that makes us ſuch incompetent Judges of 
what is or is not carryd on according to the Law of 
that Love or Goodneſs, which is truly Divine. The 


—— 


* Dr. Scot in Chriſtian Life, Part 2, ol. 1. P. 247, 248. 
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Wiſdom whereof appears alſo in this, that the Paſſion 
of Sadneſs in us has a proper Object anſwering to 
and which, as it is the Mother of Tears, very often 
excites Compaſſion in the SpeQators, and ſo moves em 
to be ſerviceable to our Comfort or Relief. Whetefore 
as L ſaid, that in making a Judgment of the 7 
of the World, we ſhould not ſingle out the Parts of 
it as ſtanding by themſelves, but look on em az under 
the relation which they bear to each other in the 
Whole : ſo likewiſe I now ſay, that in judging ef the 
Wiſdom or Providence of God, we ſhould not finglt 
out particular Diſpenſations wherhet paſt or preſent, 
and then conſider em abſtractly by: themſelves ; but 
we ſhould look on em as under the relation which they 
have to the general Oeconomy of the Whole, and ſoine 
remoter End at which: they drive, : connecting to- 
gether the future Time 1 5 and preſente And 
then ſhould we undoubtedly find juſt ground to ap- 
plaud the whole Drama, tho ſome ſingle Scenes and 
As of it might not be fo diverung by tchemſelves : 
And in ſhort we ſhould: find enough to male us a0. 
know ledg a good and wiſe God in the Contrivdact of 
it. And as to what we do not diſcover the reaſon of 
as being laid out by an isſnite Mind beyond: the 
Sphere of our finite ones, this dught we to admite up 
on the account of what we do, and ſu | u to be 
order'd with an excellent Deſign 3; * it ling wery pro- 
bable, as Origen tells us, that there are Canſes of theſe 
things in the Reaſons of Providence, tho they do not 
40% fall under hamen, Notice, And indeed "thar they 
do not, is perhaps a further, Indication of a. Gu and 
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a Providence; whoſe ſeveral Actings, were they fo 
palpable and plain, as that we could not but ſee and 
know them, would not then be ſo well ſuted to the 
Powers and Defign of our Nature; foraſmuch as this 
would be to compel, not to perſuade the free Creature 
to acknowledg its Creator. ** And thus again would 
“our IntelleQuals loſe their moſt proper and plea 
« {ant Game, the ſeeking out of God by his Foot- 
ei ſteps in the Creation. For this were to thruſt 
« himſelf upon us, even whether we would or no, 
* and not to leave us the Exerciſe and Pleaſure of 
“ ſearching for him in the Tracts of Nature: in 
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in that we are born helpleſs, naked, wanting Rattles 
and other the like Amuſements, and only able to ery 
and baw! ; which latter, he thinks, may allo be look d 
on as a Preſage of future Diſaſters hanging over us, 
But theſe, I ſay, are ſo far from being grounds to dif- 
prove, that on the contrary they prove an all-wile 
Providence, which, if it be at all, as it muſt be ſup» 
pos'd to govern all things according to theit reſpeRive 
Natures, ſo has it thought it not only allowable, but 
alſo needful, that Infants ſhould be belpleſs: alowable, 
I mean, without any way refieQing on the ſuperin- 
tending Care of God ; and that becauſe they deſcend 
from ſuch Parents, as beſides what the Greeks term 
coy), à natural Affection toward their Off-ſpring, are 
alſo endu'd with Reaſon and Religion, which, upon a 
more laſting ground than the former is ſeen to do 
alſo in brute Creatures, makes 'em indulgent and kind 
to their Young, ſo long at leaſt as the Infirmity of 
their Nature and Condition requires it; and accor- 
dingly is it never known, I mean in the ordinary 
Courſe of things, that Infants fail of Nouriſhment or 
Nurſes, notwithſtanding the Supply of the one ani 
the Office of the other be a matter of Labour ani 
Trouble: ſo that methinks by how much the leſs the 
Iafant is able to provide for it ſelf, ſo much the moto 
is the Divine Power ſeen ia making ſome. ocher. Pro- 
viſion for it, And therefore as it is plainly allowable, 
that Infants ſhould be born helpleſs, becauſe they are 
thus providentially he'd; ſo again do we find it to be 
a thing abſolutely needſul in ir ſelf that they ſhould be 
ſo, inaſmuch as the Nature and Condition of Man do 
plainly require it. For as the ration in Man is 
vitally united to a Body, it has à müttal 'Torercourſe 
with it, and in a great meaſuredepends onthe affiftance 
Yyyy 2 of 
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AY The Reaſon and Philgſophy i 408 
of ſuch bodily Organs, as requiring a competent Strenge] 
-and Taps, muſt accordingly have ſome time 
Growth, before they can be fix d and made uſeful to 
ok End. But again when that is done, then is the 
gelay of Maturity amply compenſated, either by the 
Vigour apd Acutenels even of thoſe” Facultys Which 
ate common to Men with Brutes, or by the Diuturni- 
iy of Life; it being remark'd by * Naturaliſts, that 
thoſe Animals which live lone, aye not only a lea 
Geſtation inthe Mob, buy alſo 4 long Infancy, 
wenn bug owly, 2o-their Majurty apd $randard of 
G . | 0 


 Whar again if the Child be alſo born ae? Has it 
not kind indulgent Parents, endu'd with the Uſe of 

caſon and. F r n Ire te to contrive and 
wah Clothes for it? Io which I add, that perhaps 
it ü ot. diſsgrgeable to the 14rura/ State of our Bodys 
to be without Clothing ; ſigce they, as ſome thiqak, will 
e e 
Accu apo to... lowever, a5 one tells us, that Boqy 
which Wes to be an Habitacle for ſo ſenhible a Spirit 


te than that of brute Beaſts, according to that Phy- 

agnomonical Aphoriſm of Arifforle ; f The Generaw 
have tender Fleſh, £24 | 5} Lat)! a3 9 7 5 ; 27 3 

Aud what again if the Iafant ſtand in need ef Rat- 


tles, Gt. which brute Creatures are nor oblery*dtado? 


i he human Soul is, ought to be more tender and de- 
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To this 1 anſwer, that Brutes are not ſo properly ſaid 
not to need theſe Toys, as not to be capable of them, 
they having not ſo excellent A Spirit in them, as to be 
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Chap. 11. ef Atheiſm confuted, 717 
the Child's Amuſement, the Rattle, is the Effect of that 
noble Paſſion, which is the Mother of Reaſon and all 


to Philoſophy ; and accordingly is it obſervable in Mean, 
the that thoſe amongſt em who are noted to have the 
the greateſt ſhare of this latter, were ſeen, when Chil: 


dren, to give moſt attention to ſuch Objects. wy 
But further, can the Infant do nothing elſe but oy 
and bam? This, I fay, is not ſo much a Preſage 01 
Evils to come, as the begging of Aid againſt. the pre- 

fot from thoſe that are about it; Providence having 

very ſcaſonably furniſh'd it with this natural, this 
movirg Rhetorick of Tears, to excite Compaſſion and 

call in Aſſiſtance. But what in the next place are 
thoſe future Evils, which the Atheiſt ſays are after- 
wards incident to Men in the . Courſe of their Lives, 

and inconſiſtent with the Providence of a good and 
wiſe God ? Why the firſt Sample he 25 us of 'em 

are War, Famine, Plague and Earthquakes? Touching 
which I firſt anſwer in general, that thefe are partly 

the Effects of our own inordinate Paſſions, partly. of 
ſuch natural and neceſſary Cauſes, as upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of a good and wiſe Providence, without a miracle 
cannot be prevented; partly they are the juſt Conſe- 
quences of Sin, or elſe Preſervatives of us againſt it, 
and that ſometimesin a manner extraordinary, when 

God for theſe Ends makes it ſenſibly appear that he 
ruleth in the Earth and is the Lord of Nature. Did 

not ſuch Diſaſters ever happen in the World, we 
ſhould be apt to think that ĩt is liable to none, not even 
from the E00 of a ſuperior, Power 3 hut that it 
ſtood as a neceſſary Aggregate of things, ad: : 
wholly upon its 'own Legs: Whereas we now ſee - | 
ing it obnoxious to ſo great ones, and yet ſuch as are i 


perpetually triumph'd over by the Wi ed { | 
* p81. eee | C3" <A el. 8 
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718 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
ſel* of God, we are thereby plainly convinc'd of a 
Providence, that is, even from ſuch things as ſeem at 
' feſt ſight moſt of all to diſprove it. Accord ingly I 
ſay. in particular of War and its Effects, that theſe are 
not to be caſt upon God (ſuppoſing that there is one) 
but upon our ſelves, whoſe untam'd Lufts having ſhaken 
off the Yoke of Reaſon, make us greedy of Dominion 
and Rule over others, our Pride and Haughtineſs 
not letting us put by any the leaſt Affront or Injury. 
And as for Famine, this again is ordinarily rather the 
Effect of War than the Defect of the Soil or Unkind- 
lineſs of the Seaſon: and were it otherwiſe, then 
might the Frugality and Providence of Men prevent 
any further ill Conſcquence thereof, and preſent Ne- 
ceſſit ys ſet their Wits awork. To which I add, that 
rhereis ſuch a Communication betwixt Nations and 
People, that mutual Supplys are uſually made in ſuch 
Hke Fxigencys. Ard touching Plagae, this, I confeſs, 
would ſeem more juſtly re flecting on God, did we not 
pull it down upon our ſelves as a deſerved Scourge for 
our Diſobedience. And again we may conſider, that 
tho whole Citys are ſometimes ſwept away by this 
Devourer, as were A:hens and Conſtantinople, yet ſuch 
an acute Diſeaſe as this makes quick diſpatch ; which 
alſo renders Earthquakes in like manner more tolerable. 
For in this caſe tis methinks an advantage tothe Good 
and Pious, thats they have a preſent Death and more 
ſpeedy Burial ; and as for the Wicked and Profane, 
hoy: are. juſtly made an; Argument of what they deny, 
by the revenging Hand of God, their Souls being con- 
demn'd and hurry d away, without hope of a Reprieve, 
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Chap. 11. of Atheiſm confuted; * 719 
to an eternal State of Torment. - So that in this caſe 
the Epicure muſt be ſilent on his own part, and all that 
he can ſay againſt Providence muſt be in reference to 
the DeftruQtion of good Men ; who, if they are ſorties 
times {wept away with the Bad, as, without an extra- 
ordinary prevention, it cannot but ſometimes” happen, 
while the one are mingled with the other and the Taves 
with the Wheat in this Life; yet is the Goodneſs of 
God ſtill juſtify*d, while the former have as it were a 
Surpriſe into Happineſs, as the latter have into Mi- 
ſery. Indeed we humbly and modeſtly pray with the 
Church of Exgland againſt a ſudden Death, as ſuppo- 
ſing that without a ſenſible Proſpect of our End in a 
lingering Illneſs, even the beſt of us are not cf 
prepar'd for it; yet in Caſes of this Nature it is to be 
hop'd, that the God of all Mercy will make ſome Al- 
lowances, that upon a general Repentance (which muſt 
needs be the conſtant Effect of an iu ward good Princi- 
ple) he will, thro Chriſt, have terey on thoſe,” whis 
albeit they are not actualy perfect, yer iuſthe Coutſe of 
their Lives do endeavour to be ſo; and with the Apoſtle 
follow after Perfection. To which I add; “ that it is 
* the Skill of the great Dramatiſt to enrieh the Hiſtory: 
& of the World with ſuch Tragical Tranſactions as 
© thoſe before · namd, without which the Spectatots 
of this terreſtrial Stage play would even nod, for- 
« want of ſomething mores than ordinarily notorious 
eto engage and hold on their ttentias. And in ſhore}! 
the Records of thoſe _— Miferys! of'\otherAges? 
& and Places do engendet à pious Fear: The Well: 
« diſpos'd, and make all that tewy f em more ſenſta 


| 2 bly reliſh their .preſeat Tranqui CT 
And, hich is ever to be cone. the, igexhauſti- 
ble Stock of the Univerſe wilb wery easily bear the 
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710 The Reaſon and Philoſophy - 
« Expence of theſe ſo amuſing Pomps and Solemnityg ; 
& which therefore give the more ample witnels to 
« the Wiſdom and Power and alſo the Goodneſs of the 
% Deity: which latter Attribute is concern'd in dif. 
playing and ſetting the former awork, in order to 
perfect our Natures, and bring us over to the Admira. 
tion, to the Fear and Love of himſelf, and ſo to make 
us happy. oP | Ng 

The next Evils incident to Men, and which the 
Atheiſt objects againſt the Goodneſs of God, are Diſ- 
eaſes and Pains. As well might he find fault, as was 
before intimated, that God, if he be infinitely good, 


did not make every thing beſt, and that not only in its 


Kind but Degree ; and among the reſt, that he did not 
at leaſt make as without Bodys and equal to the Angels 
.of Light. But let him conſider, that the World is 
made according to Number, Weight and Meaſare, and 


that all things are plac'd in regular Scales and Orders; 


that accordingly we, as Parts of the Univerſe, have 
our proper Station in it; that we are rank'd, and are 
as it were a knct of Union between Angels and Brutes, 
carrying about us material Bodys, and being upon trial 
of our ſpiritual Souls. Now theſe Bodys are either 
of courſe ſubje& to Diſeaſes and Pains, or elſe are ſome» 


times made ſo for an Experiment or Increaſe of our 


Vertue, or the Reformation of our paſt Lives. That 
they ſhould be fo, according to the ordinary Courſe of 
things, is a neceſſagy Conſequence of the Juſtlings, 
Conjugations, Sepalyions Sc. of the Parts of Ma. 
ter; which in this or that particular Syſtem muſt needs 
occaſion Diſcompoſures and Diſorders. However tis 
enough, as touching the preſent Inſtance, to. juſtify 
Providence herein, that firſt our little World, as 4 
compleat Automaton, is fitted to move upon its own 

* a Springs 


Chap. 11. of Atheiſm confuted. 211 
Springs and Wheels ; and, which the more diſcovers the 
Divine Skill incorporate in the Matter of it, it does not 
frequently need the Interpoſal of abſolute Power, but 
is in a way, ſo far as the Frailty of its Nature will allow, 
to be kept up and ſecur'd from harm by God's general In- 
flux, together with the innate Caution of the Soul 
that reſides in it, and the commodious Organization of 
its bodily Principle: ſo that the Ewils aforeſaid are, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, Miſchances or Accidents ; and- unleſs it 
be either thro our own Miſmanagement or the ſpecial 
Hand of Providence, do not often happen in the Courſe 
of our Lives. To which I add, that the Bleſſing of 
Health and Pleaſure is beſt ſet off and recommended to 
us by. the Miſery of Sickneſs and Pain; and therefore. 
as tis fit we ſhould ſet a due value on the former, ſo 
are we viſited ſomecimes by the latter; and according- 
ly do we find that theſe Extremes are often coupled, 
agreeably to that Socratick Fable: That when God could 
not reconcile their Natures as he would, he ty'd em head 
and tail together. So that as after the falling of the 
Clouds there is Serenity and Sunſhine, ſo the , Pleaſure 
of Recovery taking its turn after the Pan of Illneſs, 
does ordinarily more than compenſate the overpaſt 
Miſery, And moreover in reference to others, the 
Sick being a Spectacle to thoſe that are well, do make 
them more ſenlible of their own Health, and are a 
means to ſtir up in them a thankful Devotion towards 
God their Preſerver, and to engage em to employ their 
Health to good purpoſes. X x6 7 

But again, the Atheiſt tells us of another Set of E- 
vils, namely, in that we Men *, for whom he takes it 
for granted that Theiſts do ſuppoſe this World to have 
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been made, are liable either to be taken off or much 
diſturb'd by poiſonous Herbs or Plants, noxious Animal; 
and devouring wild Beaſts, Touching all which I firf 
ſay in general, that this Objection does not reach all 
Countrys, witneſs our own and ſome others; or if it 
did, yet firſt in reference to the former Inſtance I fay, 
that as for poiſonous Herbs and Plants, it is in our power 
to refuſe and avoid em, and 'tis thro our own fault 
or mere accident, if at any time we ſuffer from 'em: 
to which I add, that either immediately or mediately 
they are very uſeful to us; for in Compoſition, as in 
Treacle and the like, they ſerve to medicinal Ends, and 
to other purpoſes of Life, and often they are food to 
other Creatures which do ſo. Accordingly again may 
this alſo be a Salvo to the next Inſtance of harrful Ani 
mals, which moreover are not properly evil in them- 
ſelves or to us; © They are capable of the Delights of 
* the Animal Life, and were fitly brought into being 
“ inthis Region of Sin, as ready Inſtruments of the 
% Divine Wrath, notorious Ornaments of the Theatre 
&* of the World, and great Enrichments of the Hiſtory 
“ of Nature, which would be defective, did it not 
“ run from one Extreme to another. And as to theſe 
and alſo wild Beaſts, Theodoret gives this reaſon why 
God created *em : namely, * that by the Terror of 
them he might confront our Boldneſs, form us to Ver- 
tue, and make us need and accordingly beg the Divine 
Aſſiſtance ; I And thus, ſays he, ſpeaking to Man, does 
thy Fear lead thee to God. © But, he goes on, to the 
end that thou mighteſt not lie under a conſtant dread, 
<« and lead thy whole Life in Sadneſs, he has plac'd 
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Chap. 11. of Atheiſm confuted, 7 23 
© theſe odious Creatures at a diſtance from thee: 
« the venomous ones he has hid and commanded to live 
jg Caverns under Ground; and as for wild Beaſts, 
« he has order'd for their Dwelling, Woods, Rocks, 
&c. remote from all Society of Men, and appointed 
em a certain Seaſon to feed in, namely the Wight; 
and again, he has endu'd 'em with ſuch an awe of hu- 
man Kind, as makes em commonly fly the fight of 
Men, and rarely invade or fall upon 'em, unleſs pro- 
vok'd or pinch'd with vehement Hunger. And thoſe 
among theſe Creatures which are very deadly, as for 
inſtance the Rattle-ſnake, the Viper, &c. are provi- 
dentially forc'd to give warning of their Approach, or 
to bring with 'em a Cure of the Miſchief which they 
do; and as to thoſe other ſavage Beaſts which are 
ſtronger than Men, and naturally arm'd, Men by the 
Uſe of Reaſon can ſo provide againſt em, as either to 
avoid, to enſnare or deſtroy them by a thouſand arti- 
ficial ways; and then to make uſe of their Fleſh, or 
wear their Skins as Trophys and Marks of a Conqueſt 
over em. To which I add, that theſe noxious Crea- 
tures are but few in number, and multiply but little. 
And in ſhort, it is a token of a good Providence over us, 
that as all thoſe Creatures, which may do us hurt, are 


afraid of and ſhun us, fo all thoſe, which are of uſe tous, 


do as it were meet us, and may be led even by a. Child. 

But what if ſome Animals, tho not deadly, yet are 
wont to be troubleſom to us? At leaſt they try 
our Patience then; and if they be not otherwiſe of 
immediate uſe to us, yet are they Food for other Crea- 
tures whichare ſo; and what more juſt in the Courſe 
of things than this Pythagorean Aphoriſm : * the worſe 
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beſides other purpoſes, what more proper than even 


714 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
is made for the better. Every the leaſt Creature is per- 
fect in its Kind, and ſerving to ſomething ſuperior, 
contributes according to its Sphere to the general Good 
of the World. The Flys are Food for the Swallows ; and 


theſe latter to purify and cleanſe the Air? Both thek 
and other Inſe#: do gather up the Corruption of the 
Earth, as alſo the Vermin do that of the Blood. But 
what if with * St. Auſtin we ſhould own that we dont 
know why Mice and Frogs, why Flys and little Worms 
were made? We find em however to be compleat 
Pieces in their kind, and from the Organization and 
Structure of their Parts do deſcry a wiſe Contriver of 
**m, and ought therefore to conclude that they ſerve 
for ſome Ends, albeit we do not diſcern em. And 
beſides, there are ſo many Footſteps of Wiſdom viſible 
in the other Parts of the. World, as are enough ro con- 
vince usthat it is not wanting in theſe alſo. And what 
wonder is it if we do not, nay cannot know the Ends 
of ſome things; unleſs we had been of God's Council 
in deſigning 'em, and ſhar'd Omniſcience with him? 
Eſpecially conſidering that ſome things were not con- 
feſſedly made for our ſakes only or immediately ; and 
accordingly as it may not concern us to know the other 
reſpective Ends to which they ferve, it is not ſtrange 
that we do not: 
What again if there be ſome Monſtroſitys and Hete- 
roclites in Nature? Are theſe an Argument againſt the 
Divine Wiſdom and Power ? And that things are car- 
ry'd on not by any ſteddy ſuperior Cauſe, but at ran- 
dom and by chance? Theſe qe duvpriudla, theſe 
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little Deviations or Miſcarriages of Nature are but few, 
and ſeldom come to pals; and it is indeed the Rarity 
of 'em that makes us ſo admire and remark em. 
Theſe do bear no proportion to the &rore\owala, the 
perfect Pieces of undoubted Artifice and Skill, which 
we behold in the things of Nature, And again, even 
the former are far from proving the Abſence or the 
Inadvertency of a fuperior Wiſdom; ſeeing they may 
not be look d on as mere accidental and random Strokes, 
but as done or allow'd with Deliberation and Deſn. 
God, to let us ſee that Nature does not act as a Miſtreſs, 
but as a Servant and Inſtrument under him, may think 
ft ſometimes to wreach, pervert and turn it at his. 
pleaſure. And tho Monſtroſitys may ſeem. to deface the 
Beauty and Order of this or that particular thing; yet 
as they are fit to illuſtrate and ſet off what is well made 
in 'em (for ſtill there are ſome Footſteps of Wiſdom 
even in the greateft Monſters) ſo accordingly. might 
they be intended as ſo many Spots in the Face of Venus, 
or as the Negro at Cleopatra's Elbow, to enhance the 
Beauty of other Parts or Things, and ſo to contribute 
to the general Advantage. But of this only by the 
way; return we now to the pretended downright Evils 
incident to Men in this World, | x 
Suppoſing, ſays the Atheiſt, that we make a hard ſhift 
to endure or eſcape, with our Life, the Evils aforeſaid; 
yet 15 there an irreſiſtible Neceſſity, that after having run 
thro all theſe Troubles or Dangers at leaſt, and got clear 
of a violent, we muſt at laſt yield to a natural Death; 
which at the beſt is juſtly call'd the Xing, becauſe it is. 
the greateſt of Terrors, and an inſupportable Evil. To 
which J anſwer, that the Atheiſt methinks of all Men 
ſhculd ſpare the urging of this; becauſe, granting the 


Truth of what he ſaid before, that this Life is attended. 


with: 
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with a multitude of Exils, yet then would Death, ac- 
cording to his Principle, prove no ſmall Good, in that 
it would be a Releaſement from all Evils. But no, 
ſays the Atheiſt, it can't be ſo neither, becauſe tho it 
does indeed free us from all other Ewvzls, yet ſtill is that 
it ſelf an intolerable Exil, in that it annihilates and 
puts an end to our very Being; to the very Thoughts 
of which Mankind can never be reconcil'd: for while 
they love themſelves, as all Men certainly do, and ac- 
cordingly deſire the Continuation of their Being, they 
can't but have the greateſt Abhorrence of Death, which 
deſtroys their Exiſtence. But this, we ſay, has a tan 
of his own Atheiſtick Principle, and goes upon a falle 
Suppoſition, that there is no future Exiſtence, but that 
Death puts a final period to our Being. Whereas we 
aſſert and areable to prove, that Death only opens the 
way to a more durable State, either of Happineſs or 
Miſery; and ſo proves either good or evil according to 
the Quality of the Perſon it lights upon, and as Men 
themſelves make it ſo either by a well or il-ſpent Life. 
And thus indeed if we conſider Death not barely as it 
terminates the preſent, but alſo commences a future 
Life, it is indeed evil to the Atheiſt himſelf, tho not 
to Men as ſuch; and that firſt, becauſe at the preſent 
he can't be aſſur d of the Principle he'd go upon, and 
therefore lying under ſuſpence in a caſe of this moment, 
muſt needs al his Life long be ſubjet# to Bondage thro 
the Fear of Death ; and when at length he comes to 
die, he is ſeiz d with Horror, and at the beſt has only 
a fluctuating hope of Annihilation; of the Folly even 
of which hope he is at laſt ſadly convinc'd by that Mi- 
ſery, which he muſt endure to everlaſting Ages. But 
let him not meaſure the State of all Men by his own; 
for on the other hand, as Death muſt needs be a very 


great 


1 
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great Evil to them that live ill, fo does it prove a very 
great Good to them that live well ; inaſmuch as it is not 


2 bare Enfranchiſement from the Vanitys and Troubles 
of this World, but a means of procuring us a Tenure 


indefaiſable in a far more exceeding and eternal Weight 


of Glory. And therefore, how unreaſonable is it to com- 
plain of Death, and to make it an Argument againſt 
God and Providence, whenas I add, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion of a God that is abſolutely good, his Deſtination 
of Men to this Fate is moſt decorous and juſt ? For 
not to mention to the Atheiſt our lad Condition, 
which made us incur the Penalty of Death, there is a 
becoming Sweetneſs in this Severity, inaſmuch as by 
this our Souls are timely releas'd from the preſent Bon- 
dage of Vanity and Sin, and in a way to be moſt happy, 
if it be not our own fault. Again, © I hold it to be 
an Oeconomy more befitting the Goodneſs of God to 
© communicate Life to a ſucceeding Series of terreſ- 
& trial Perſons, than that one conftant number of 'em 
© ſhould monopolizeall the Good of the World, and ſti- 
fle and prevent ſucceeding Generations. Eſpecially 
conſidering, that alſo in this caſe there would be a Sa- 
tiety of the Enjoyments of this Life ; and therefore is 
it fit, that, 4s well ſaturated Gueſts, we ſbould at length 
willingly recede from the Table. And methinks there 
can't but ariſe to Men more Joy and Pleaſure in this 
way of Succeſſion, than if there were the ſame Men 
always; “ for it were a dull thing conſtantly to have 
* the ſame Actors on the Stage: beſides that the Va- 
** riety of mens Ages would be loſt, as alſo the Pretti- 
* neſles of their Paſſions and the Difference of Sexes, 
* which afford to each other their peculiar Delights. 
And in ſhort, it appears to be of the very nature of 
terreſtrial Animals to be mortal; inſomuch that with- 

out 
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* 


out the Force of a Miracle 'tis impoſſible they ſhould 


be everlaſting. What therefore could Providence do 


better in this caſe, than to make their Species at leaſt 
immortal, by a continu'd Propagation and Suc- 
ceſſion ? | | n 

After theſe Engagements I find the Atheiſtick Forces 
divided, ſome of em reſolving to rally and ſtand it out 
upon a new piece of Ground, proceeding from the To- 
pic of natural to moral Evils or Sins, the Permiſſion of 
which, they tell us, can never conſiſt with the Provi- 
dence of a God that is infinitely good; others of 'em, 
and thoſe the main Body, do now think fit to file off 
and quit the Field, as namely the Democriticks and 


Epicureans, who ſpeciouſly argue in * Dr. Cadworth, 


upon the foregoing Topics, of what they pretend are 
natural Evils; and are not, I think, ſo ſpeciouſly an- 

ſelf confeſſing on that head, 
that he had not room to expatiate in. But as for moral 
Evil or Sin, theſe Atheiſts have nothing to ſay to that; 
becauſe they deny ing a Liberty of Will in Man, do there- 
by deny the diſtinction of moral Good and Evil; and ac- 
cordingly the aſoreſaid learned Author, as chiefly con- 
cerning himſelf with them, has mentionꝰd no other than 
ſeeming natural Evils, in his Catalogue of Atheiſtical 
Reaſonings. But however, becauſe other Atheiſts, and 
among the reſt the impious Vanini, have taken up the 
Cudgels, and pretend to argue 'with us, that upon 
the ſuppoſition of a moſt good God, ſurely there 
would be no moral Evil or Sin, ſaying that either our 
pretended God cannot hinder Sin, and ſo # impotent, or 
elſe he will not, and ſo is evil; nay, and that he ſeems 
plainly to be the Author of Sin, as having given to us 
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Chap. 11. 
thoſe Wills by which we ſ ; becauſe of this, I days 


and withal it beaong my deſign in this Work to leave n- 
thing material unanſwer d, which any way tents to 
make far the Cauſe of Atheiſm, I thiok it expedient, 
after having mentzon'd autre! Evils, to folve this 
Doubt about overs! Evils ; which methinks comes near 
to the Argument of that Pagan Philatopher, who ſaid, 
1/ there be « God, whence then proceeds Evif? but who 
as ſuddenly reco 
whence tben proceeds ? As likewiafe under the jor> 
mer Head, inſtead of arguing againſt à God and 2 
Providence from any ſeeming Diſorder or Deſormity in 
the World, it might have been more rationally urg 
there be no God, whence then 4s fo much Order 
Yeauty? But to give à full Satisfaction ia this point, I 
deſire in the ſirſt place i may be conſider d, that Man 
15 only a Part of che World and not Ibſolurely perſett, 
but has acconding to his Rane and Station in che Uni- 
verſe a Metaphyſuat Goodneſs, that is, he is perfect in his 
od, and in conjunction with his Fellbw-Creatures,may 
ktly contribute to the general Bad of the Creation. 25, 
tha: God indeed mult de ſuppos d to be infinitely per · 
fekt in all ſenſes, as well in port of Wiſdom, c. as 
in point of Goodneſs, and to be che Maker and Ruler 
of all other things us well as Men. But again, it is te 
be confider'd, that as he did not pour out the utmoſt 
Extent of his Goodneſs upon any one thing or Species 


of Being, ſo neither did he impart an equal meaſure of 


it co all things: but his infinite Wiſdow, which firſt 


— 


* Van, in Amphitheat. Prov. agreeably to the ſlate of this Objacbion in Ner- 
ſengus, cùm melius ſit in mundo nulla eſſe Peccara, & ramen illa regnent, 
107 oft Deus, alioquin illa tollere deberet. And again, Si Deus eſſet, ſicus 
e facere, ita neque permittere valeret, ut Peccara. ficrent, permittit damen, 


directed 


itur gon eſt. In Queſt, Cel. inen. Col. 234. 
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directed his Council in making them, as it dealt our a 
certain Port ion of Goodneſs, agreeably to the nature 6f 
the thing deſign'd, and the reſpective Part it was to act 
in order to the great End of all; ſo does it ſtill diſplay 
a ſutable meaſure of the ſame in caring for and directing 
it at once to the publick and alſo: the private Intend- 
ment of its Being. Accordingly we find, that Man 
among the reſt, to avoid a Chaſin and Gap in the Uai- 
verſe, having been allotted a proper Stat ion between 
Angels and Brates,. and ſo being, * it were, 4 vital 
Joint claſping the upper and lower World together, conſiſts 
not only of . a corporea/ neceſſary Lump which is proper 
to the latter, but alſo of the omen and free Sut« 
ſtance of the former; and as ſuch, God is pleas'd. to 
govern him, agreeably to what in his infinite Wiſdom 
he firſt made him, that is, not as a mere neceſſar 
Cauſe, but as an Agent endu'd with Regſon and Liberty 
of Choice, and withal as in a State of Probation and 
Trial for a more laſting and better Inheritance; 
Wherefore as in Matter, which I biated before, he does 
not ſo overpower its natural Capacity, as to ſet it 3. 
bove Changes, Diſeaſes, Corruption and Death; ſo 
neither in ſree Creatures does he irreſiſt ibly prevent the 
uſe of their on Nature, nor forcibly ſuperſede: the 
Tendency of their Wills : but affording: em his cons 
ſervative Inflax and Concourſe, he leaves em ſurther 
to do their own part.; that is, as he wade em to act 
freely, ſo he allows em to act freely; and if in doing 
this they make a wrong Choice; this is not chargeable 
oo God, but themſelves, This, I conceive, may in 

Reaſon be granted upon the bare ſuppoſit ion that there 
is ſuch a God as we Theiſts aſfert, and accordingly ih. 
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Chap. 11. of Atheiſm confuted. 731 
there may be Sin in the World; for indeed it would be 
15 abſurd to expect that God ſhould ſuſpend the Force 
of Fire, whenever it is ſet to a Houſe or falls where it 
my do hurt, as that he oughe to interpoſe continually, 
and hold Men back, when he ſees em inclin'd and ready 
to do ill. For in ſhore, this would be to offer violence 
to che Nature of Man, to alter his State and Condi- 
tion at every turn, and to make him ſomewhat elſe 
chan he is, that 15, than a rational and free Agent. But 
ill ſo far as it is proper and conſiſtent with the Privi- 
lege of a Being of this Character, what has God o- 
mitted to do on his part to hinder Men from Sia? He 
enlightens their Minds, gives em a Diſcernment of 
Good and Evil, ſollicites and moves em to chuſe the 
one and refuſe the other, by the Iaſtincts of Con- 
{cience, by the Workings of his Spirir, which*co- 
operates with theirs, by Commands and Prohibitions, 
by Promiſes and Threats, by Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, and thoſe as well preſent as future, all the 
ways of Vertue being Pleaſantneſs and her Paths 
Peace; whereas thoſe of Vice 'are-crooked, painful 
and uneaſy : inſomuch that the wicked Man trevelleth 
with Pain all his days, and neither his Fleſn nor Spirit 
are at eaſe; whereas a good Man is conſtantly” delight- 
ed, and ever ſatify'd from himſelf. And when elpe- 
ci God has done all this, not oaly made - us by Na- 
cure free, but has added much weight to the Ballance 
one way, and powerfully influenc'd and engag'd our 
ritional Powers to the ſide of Yertue ; if Men, I ſay; 
after all this is done will fall in with Vice, upon whom 
does the Wickedneſs reflect but themſelves? But, ſays 

the Arheiſt, God, according to your Suppoſition, gave 

Men thoſe Wills by-which-they ſin, and therein ſeems to 

be at once the Author and Approver of. Sin As well 

| Aaaaa 2 might 


731 The Reaſon aud Philoſophy 
might God be blam*d becauſe. Men often die by the 
abuſe of thoſe very things, without the uſe of which 
they cannot live, as becauſe Men are evil even by that, 
Without which they cannot be good. And this, as 
*one compares it, is juſt as if a Perſon who has given 
me good Wine, which yet thro my Neglect to keep it 
as it ſhould. be, does in time grow four, ſhould- be re- 
puted. the Cauſe of its Sourneſs. But again ſays he, 
if. your God, as you ſuppoſe, foreſaw that by your 
Power of F recdom and Choice you would turn to the 
ſide of Evil, why then did he make you free? Would 
it not — ſhorter Cut and conſequently wiſer 
and better for. God to have wholly prevented it? This, 
I, confels, is ſomewhat ſaucily put in, as if out 
| Uaderſiandin were competent Judges of what 
is laid out by an infinite Mind, and we poor filly. Mor- 
tals. were able to ſcan, andallow'd to cenſure De- 
figas and Actions ef an all-wiſe God; and which is 
more, to preſcribe to him Rules of Decorum, and Or- 
der. As well might it be ask d why God. made us at 
all, or, any other Creaturev/in conjunction with us, a 
why. « made us free, and conſequently 
However I tell my Opponent, that God did. this 604 
for his dun Clap: by ge ie better. carry'd 
y the AR. of a free, Creature, wherein. he\ ſees 3 
Zion pt bis own. Beauty and Amiableneſs; than 
by a necefſery Adberence to him, wherein he rather 
views his lufinite irreſiſtible Power: and ſecondly, at 
pce that we might alſo partake of his Goodtieſs, and 
is that we might do the more abhundantly too, he has 
is rp with a Liberty. off Choice, and conſtquent!y 
of Sing; whereby. i in the, belt dean e. Ghee 4 
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Chap. 91. iw4 F Athciſin con futil. 717 
bout which we are or ought to be converſant; are more 
eadear'd. and {weeten?d\ to us, than they would have 
been by a nere ſſary Lndeficiency ; and ſecondly, beſides 
che preſent Satisfaction, our Actions become yer fut- 
ther rewardable.. Accordingly God has not. plagd- us 
here on Earth, as in our find abiding place; but we 
are only upon trial here, and as we find that our ſpiri- 
tual Nature is capable, ſo is it deſtin'd for ai furure 
State, of Happinels, if we obſerve the Terms of. his 
Covenant with us, but of Miſery, if we tranſgrels- 
em. And why ſhould God deny the Bulls of Man- 
kind the Privilego of Liberty,, and by conſequence of 
being vertuous, rewardable and happy, becauſe ſome, 
he knew, would abule this Talent, and ſo become ob- 
noxious to Puniſhment and Miſery ? But ſtill, ſays: the 
Atheiſt, your ſuppos'd Goa-might have made you free: 
like himſelf, and ſo withal impeccable. He migbt, IL. 
own, have made nothing elſe but à kind: of Gods, or 
the beſt Beings that could be next to himſelf: but- 
where then were the Number, Weight and Meaſure 0 
thoſe infioite Tokens of Wiſdom, Which appear and 
are diſplay'd by a Variety of things? Manis phc'd in» 
his proper Rank, as a Part of che general Syſtem ; is. 
rerſect in his kind, and at once furniſh'd' with: ſuch- 


Advantages, as may carry him on to that Happinels, of 
which he finds himſelf capable. Which does ſuffi- 
ciently ſpeak the Goodneſs of a free unlimited Wiſ 
dom, As well then might a Mom complain chat. it ĩs 
not a Man, as Mam that he is not an Angel, or Crea- 
ture of the very higheſt. Order. Surely. God, who+ 
was unconſtrain'd and under no Obligation to create: 
any thing at all, was not unjuſt or unhaly for not ma- 
ing every thing abſolutely perfect, either in its Nature 
or Motions; but giving to each Rank of Being what 
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to merit ſomewhat from the Creator, than to be ty'd 


734 De Reaſon and Philoſophy 
Degrees of PerfeQion he pleas'd: and therefore who art 
thou, O Man, that replieſt againſt God? Shall the thing 


. form'd ſay to him that form d it, Why haſt thou made me 
thus? Hath not the Potter power over the Clay, of the 


ſame Lump'to make one Veſſel unto Honor and another to 
Diſhonor * To which 1 add, that Freedom is efſential 
to a rational Being as ſuch, and in a Creature it necel- 
ſarily ſuppoles Fallibility and Obnoxioulneſs to Sia; 
ſince the Mind of no Creature can be ſuppos'd' to be 
omaniſcient, but it is of a limited Capacity and Know- 
ledg, and may poſſibly err: by conſequence the Will, 
which it is to preſcribe to and determine in its Choice, 
muſt alſo be liable to'go aſtray and turn to the fide of 
Evil. So that to be free to Good and Evil, and conſe. 
quently fallible, is as natural to all reaſonable Crea- 
rures as to be finite in Knowledg and Underſtanding; 
and therefore does our Saviour tell us, * that abſolute 
and effential Goodneſs is an incommunicable Attribute 
of God; who as he is veſted with it, is not ſo properly 
{aid to want the liberty of chuſing what is evil, as to 
be above it, inaſmuch - as he is infinitely perſect: 
whereas for a Creature, which is in all reſpects finite, 
it is, I fay, eſſential to it as fue to be fallible; which 
yet again is ſo far from leſſening, that indeed it mag - 
nifes the Dignity of it; it being far nobler for it to be 
in à Capacity of taſting the Sweet of its own Diſcre- 
tion and Well doing, and ſo again, if I may fo ſpeak, 


up to a fatal Neceſſity of Action and Beatitude. And 
this Condition ſeems to me more ſutable to the Divini- 
ty of God and the relative Condition of Men; I ſay, 
the telative Condition of Men, for let it be conſidet d, 
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that Man is not ſuch an abſolute irreſpeRive Being, 
a5 that he ſtands. purely by himſelf, nor accordingly 
does God look upon and govern him as ſuch, but as in 
a Subordination to himſelf, in conjunction with other 
Men, and, as I have ſaid, ina ſtate of trial. Under one 
or other of which References, tho when this or that 
Perſon makes a wrong Choice and rurns to the fide of 
Evil, to him indeed it is culpable, and Sin lieth at his 
door, yet eventually and in the long run it may come 
under the Notion of Good; and thus as the Judgments 
of God are unſearchable, aud his Ways paſt finding out, 
what is evil row and in the preſeus Junitare, may on 
other accounts, in other circumſtances, or in the iſſue 
prove good; and ſo upon the whole matter may have a, 
quite different aſpect to him, who ſees from one end to 
another, connects together and orders all the Parts and 
Mot ions of the univerſal Syſtem, makes amends in one 
way for what is amils in another, and cauſes. all things 
to work at laſt for ſome- general, Good of. the Whole. 
Is i: then at all reaſonable. to ſuppole, that God is ob- 
lip*4 in Juſtice or Goodnels forcibly to hinder or prevent 
the Miſcarriage of this or that Man, When eſpecially - 
he knows ia his Wiſdom, that to Men in general the 
very Capacity of ſinning or not ſinning is of ſingular., 
Advantage in order to Vertue and Happinels, if they 
make a right uſe of it; and if they da not, upon whom 
ies the blame but themſelves? Is God to be cenſur'd for. 
not denying to all Mankind the propereſt means of Ling 
My; 


happy, becauſe ſome have been ſ01ndiſcreet,asby the fame 
to make themſelves miſerable 2 Eſpecially cooliderir 25 
hat even in the Toſeration of, this, his Omnipotenge and. 
Wiidom do ſignally appear, in that it is his Prerogative 
to bring Good out of Evil, arid to turn particulat᷑ pre- 
lent ill Events to univerſal future excellent —_ . 
| | . 


736 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
1o that, ſays one, it is not repugnant ro his Goodnef; 
that there is Evil in the World, which is the Deed of 
another; but rather *tis agreeable co bis Almighty 
"Goodneſs to convert Evil into Good, nay and a Good 
that is far greater than the Evil he permits. Here then 
his ſtupendous Wiſdom ſhould rather be admir'd, than 
his Benignity queſtion'd, an that after all he can 
make an advantage of the usluntary Failures of us his 
Creatures, which Failures his infinite Juſtice, in pur- 
Iuance to the Meaſures laid out by his infinite Wiſß⸗ 
dom, cannot but allow, at leaſt in foxe Agent; and 
that be ſhould do this, is again the leſs to be won- 
der d at, becauſe, I ſay, he does not govern this or 
that Man, as ſtanding purely by himſelt, but as a pam 
of the whole Compages, as under a relation eo 
to their Kiaſmen in the Fleſh, and agreeably to the ge- 
neral Capacity and Tendency of human Nature; and 
thus does he ſtill bring about the great End of all, 
the Maniſeſtat ion of his Glory even in the Permiſſian 
of Sin. Ia relation to God, as weare free Agents, we 
.neceflarily face the Divine Attributes ia ſeveral re- 
ſpects, and even in the abuſe of our Freedom do occa- 
warr dem to appear, which would have been 
-etherwale hid from our Eyes, Were it not fer this, 
how ſhould we have ſeen his wonderful Patience, 


Aﬀrekneſs, 7-008 ſaffering, and Forbeerauce; his ſtriſt 
and ſevere Jef icr, in di N e of Per · 
Ions and Things ? © What ble Ieftances of 
Lone, 225 and Good nefs would have been want - 
ing, if vin had not given ocealioa ſor them ? 
Not to mention the admirable Work of our Redemp- 
tion. in which the Fertoctions of the Godhead have 
i i d: * thoſe ſt Vadertalo 


Yluftrioully appear | 
gs af the Saviour of | 5 


Chap. 11. 1 17 
a ble ke her Btamatielk Plot, 
„ which has been acting on this 1 the Barth 
« from the beginning o hs World, had been = 
em prevented 2nd ftop'd, if the Souls of Men h 
not been laps'd into Sin; and the {weeteft and ftr 
« enraviſhing Muſical Touchys, upon the inelanichs: 
« ſiz'd Paſſions (ſo far as I ry of both Angels 
« and Mev, hed never ſounded in the Conlſore.of - 
the Univerſe, if che Orders of free Agents 1 had 
« never play'd out of Tune. 80 that ic mae 
the dark Shadows of a Picture do rend 64k "the 
Colours more and the Pro port ions moro oh | 
cernible, ſo Sin ſhews the Divine Attributes: and 
Perfe&tions moſt illuſtrious; I do not ſee tow 
we could have had an Idea of of them, Had 
it not bern by this Oceaſſon- Again 1 Ry, "ther 
God alſo looks on and rules ws, as we ate in 
— other — * ed his 0 
orders the matter, that what prejudice is | 
ſome Men to theres. thro the, Sal of het 
Liberty, beconies' edvantageons' to others? hat, | 
the leſſening of Happineſs in one is the” "Ad: | 
ment of it in another; juſt as it is in the Motion 
of Bodys, what n one loſes, is transfet d up- 
on another: while it is that the Vices of the 
Wicked do intetid aud e the Vertues of the 
Juſt, and make dm more pate and rewardable. 
* Where would be that noble Indignation-of Mind, 
* which holy Mer conceive agzinſt wicked and blaſ-- 
phemous People, if there were; neither Wickedneſs - 
* nor Blaſphiemy in“ th Wort ? What would he- 
come of thoſe raviſhing ''Vertyes 71 Humility, 
* „ Meckneſs, Patience and Forbearanee, if were 


* no Injurys and Vo 5 _ F 


„ would 


&© had they no Enemys to grapple with? How would 
e their Faith be try'd, if all things here below had 
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« to the true Knowledg of God, if they were al- 


up to a State of higher Perfection, and to furniſh. us 
with glorious Opportunitys of fighting for and winning 


way reflecting on the Goodneſs of his Providenes, 
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“ would the Godly employ their Wit and Abilitys, 


ce been carry'd on in Peace and Righteouſneſs, and 
in the Fear of God? How would their Charity and 
e Sedulity be diſcover'd in endeavouring to gain Men 


« ways found ſo to their hands? In ſhort, as one 
4 tells us, terreſtrial Goodneſs would even grow flug 
« oiſh and lethargical, if it were not ſharpen'd and 
4 quicken'd by the Antiperiſtaſis of the general Ma. 
&« lipnity of the World. Accordingly Iadd, that the 
being liable to Sin is of no ſmall advantage to our 
ſelves, in order to . Delight and future Glory; 
foraſmuch as this ſhews us the Neceſſity of ſerious 
Reflection and Conſideration, obliges us to walk with 
Circumſpection and Hgmility, convinces us how need - 
ful it is to apply our ſelves to God for Guidance and 
Aſſiſtance: In ſhort, it gives us Opportunitys of 
c exerciling Patience, Meekneſs, Humility and Cha- 
& rity towards Men, and of endearing our ſelves to 
« God, by great and remarkable Inſtances of true and 
ec perfect Love, in that for his ſake we can both de- 
« {piſe the Pleaſures of Sin, and cheerfully encounter 
% with Trouble and Perſecution. Wherefore the Sum 
of all is this: God indeed leaves us at liberty, and 
that among many Temptations to Sin; but this is no 
more than the very State and Compoſition. of our Na- 
ture requires: and what moreover he deſigns by it, is 
to exerciſe our Vertues, and ſo to improve and train, us 


Crowns and Re ward. Which is ſo far from any - 


— that 
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& that it is an illuſtrious Inſtance of it; and yet tis 
« only thus far, that he is concern'd in the being of 
« Sin in the World; all the reſt. is owing only to our 
on mad and deſperate Abuſe of our natural Liber- 
& ty, to our wilful Oppolitgn to his gracious Inten- 
« tions, and obſtinate Reſiſtance to his powerful Arts 
« and Methods of preventing our Sin and Ruin. 
Wherefore now, I think, I may take my leave of the 
Atheiſt for this time, I having ſufficiently anſwer'd the 

Cavil, which he built upon the Topic of Evili, whe- 

ther Natural or Moral. e 
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HAP. XII. 
A. Conſutation of what was propos d as the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Objection of the Libertine againſt 
4 Divine Providence: in that he tells us, Firſt, 
tat Fuman Affairs are in 4 great Confuſion, 
all things "either happening alike to all, or in. 
deed ſometimes the Wicked being in Proſperity, 
while the Good are in Adverſity. Secondly, that 
it is impoſſible for any one ſingle Being at once 
to animadvert and order all things in all the 
moſt diſtant Places of the World; or if thi 
© could be, yet would it be unworthy of the Majeſty 
of a God to ſtoop ſo low, and inconſiſtent with 
the State and Character of a moſt happy and moſt 
powerful Being, to take care of oll things, and be 
employ d in ſuch an infinite Negotioſity. 

8 1d d | 
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T*HE Atheiſt, we find, will not yet hold his 
Peace, but taking it for granted, that we who 

aſſert a God, do at once aſſert a Providence as a thing 
inſeparable from him, thinks yet further to abet his 
Cauſe, by doing what he can to explode this latter : 
and that in the firſt place, becauſe, ſays he, were hu- 
man Affairs diſpos'd and govern'd by a moſt wiſe and 
perfect Being, ſurely things would not happen at ran- 
dom as they do, and either alike and 2 
7 9 
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all, or at leaſt the Wicked would not flouriſh, while 
the Vertuous are miſerable : but rather the Profincand 
Irreligious would be preſently thunderſtruck from Hea- 
ven, or otherwiſe made rematkable Objects of Divine 
Vengeance; whereas the Good and Pious would be 
protected and reſcu'd from Evils and Harms. This 
Objection, I confeſs, has very much puzzled and ſtag- 
er'd weak Minds in all Ages of the World: Nay the 
Paamilt himſelf was much perplex'd with this Phæno- 
menon, The Proſperity of the Ungodly, who: ſet their 
Mouths againſt Heaven, and whoſe Tongue wall d thro the 
Earth; ſo that he was almoſt tempted to think, that 
then he had cleans'd his Heart in vain, and waſh'd his 
Hands in Innocency. And thus do we find, that ſome 
in Plato from hence concluded; that * tho there were 
Gods, yet they took no care of human Affairs; agteeably 
to this in Ariſftophanes, 8 red WR 


Þ+ I dare to ſay, no Gods direct this Whole, be 
For Villains proſperous diftrats an Sol. 


| | 70% by O EEE LAS: AE p 4 
And we have. numerous Examples, of what the wiſe 


** 4 I 43 1.17 


Preacher hath obſerv'd: that becauſe Sentence 4g ainft an 
evil Work is not executed ſpeedily, therefore oh Hors of 
the Sons of Mew is fully ſet in them to do Evil ||. Nay this 
is ſaid to have made Diagoras '** a downright Atheiſt, 
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* Elves T ves, n De Leg. 1e. 
T Tabs arerrei Knuth vx, bony % ITO Ts | 
Rexel 38 toſs r h. HE. n 
| Keck £6. . th TERS 
* Becauſe a Perſon who had ſtolen a Poem from him, ſwore that he had 
2 before the Athenian Senate, and ws not for bis Ferjury immediately. firuck 
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and among 'many others, it very much tempted the 
* Poet Claudian to reject all Religion. "+" 
But however having leiſurely turn'd this Cavil eve. 
ry way, I find it in the main not near ſo formidable, as 
ſome may imagine it at the firſt Glance, and therefore 
ſhall not fear to attempt a Reply to it. Firſt then, I 
ſay by way of Conceſſion, as to the former part of it, 
that in the ordinary Courſe of Natute all things do in- 
deed happen alike to all: that is, the inward Springs 
and Workings of Mens own Conſtitutions, and ' the 
Relations of them to one another, as well'as to other 
outward Beings, do indifferently affect both the Good 
and the Bad, with Pain or Pleaſure, Inconvenience or 
Convenience; ſo that there is commonly one Event of 
Health and Sickneſs, Riches and Poverty, Peace and 
War, Victory and Defeat to the Righteous and to the 
Wicked. The Sun indifferently ſpreads his Beams, 
and at once either eheriſhes or ſcorches up the Fruits as 
well of the Juſt as the Unjuſt; and the Rain either 
moderately waters and improves, or violently daſhes 
and overwhelms the Lands of one and rother. = 
while upon other juſt accounts the Tres are ſuffer'd 
to grow amongſt the Wheat, and bad Men to live pro- 
riſfuoully with Good until, the Day of Judgment, 
how can it be expected to be otherwiſe ? Can we think 
it proper, that God ſhould at every turn repeal thoſe 
Laws which he had before ſetled, and that for the ſake 
of particular Perſons he ſhould by an immediate 
Touch of his Finger offer Violence to Nature, ſhould 
either haſten or retard, ſtop or change the Springs 


8 * 
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* Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aſpicerem, lætoſq; diu florere nocen 
Vexarique pios; rur ſus labefacta cadebat 
Religio, &c. L. 1. cont, Ruff. 
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and Wheels, the Combinations, Tendencys and Moti- 
ons of his Creatures ; and reverſe or alter the general 
and eſtabliſh'd Courſe of the mundane Syſtem, which 
he had before made good, advantageous and fit for the 
Purpoſe and Intendment of the Whole; and which. 
therefore it would not conſiſt with the Honour of his 
Wiſdom to be ever and anon interrupting, undoing or 
changing; for this would look as if he were diſſatisfyd 
with his own Contriyance, and upon every Reviſal of 
this great Volume of the World, did ſtill diſcover new 
Errata in it to be correQed and amended ? Where- 
fore as tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Things are left 
to act agreeably to their reſpective Natures and firſt 
Eſtabliſhment in the World, what wonder is it, if in 
their Workings and Effects they make not a Diſcrimi- 
nation of Perſons, eſpecially thoſe of them, which 
having no Kyowleag, do accordingly act by a blind Ve- 
celity, and are ty' d up by the Laws of Mechaniſm? And 
as for thoſe which have Reaſon and Kyowledg, they be- 
ing alſo endu'd with a Freedom.of Choice, and on that 
account left to act freely, no wonder if when this Rea- 
ſon is dark, and this Knowledg imperfect, as they are in 
Men, the Will be determin'd to undue Objects; and 
its Love or Averſion be not fix'd and proportion'd ac- 
cording to the real Value or Vileneſs of the Thing, but 
its erroneous or unequal Conception of it. And thus 
Mankind particularly in their Commerce with each 
other, as they are uncertain. in their Diſcernments, ſo 
do they uncertainly and indifferently direct their Fa- 


vours or Frowns to good and bad Men: whence it 


comes to paſs, that as a great part of the Evils Men 
ſuffer, and of the Goods they enjoy, 15 undoubtedly ow- 
ing to their Neighbours ; it is not at all ſtrange that 
they fall ſo uncertainly, as we ſee they do, h 1 
N | epend 
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depend on ſo uncertain a Thing as the Will of Man is 
To which it may be added, that a great ſhare of theſe 
is neceſſarily convey'd by good or ill Parents to their 
Offspring, and without a Miracle cannot be prevented. 


And thus, I fay, muft it needs be in the ordinary 


Courſe of Nature, even while we ſuppoſe a Prov. 
dence to govern it, that all Things happen alike to all, 
Not but I own, that tho not frequently, yet ſometimes 
this general Rule does meet with ſuch Exceptions, as 
might, one would think, - preclude from the Epicure 
this impious Surmiſe, that all things go on at Random 
and by Chance: for God, to advance his glorious Pur. 
poſes, to affert his Prerogative, and to convince an 
Atheiſtick World that he is the Creator and Governour 
of it, does, when he pleaſes, ſo interpoſe and over - 
power the general Laws of it, as to make Things, ina 
manner extraordinary, contribute to the Happineſs 


and Delivery of good Men, and to the Miſery and 


Puniſhment of the Bad ; however for a time the for. 
mer indeed may flourifh and proſper, while the latter 
are afflicted and diftreſs'd : And of this we have nume- 
rous Examples in Hiſtories, both Sacred and Civil. 
And when ſuch things come to paſs, as the Atheiſt has 
reafon to lay his Hand upon his Mouth, and give up 
the Cauſe now in hand ; ſoalfo the well-meaning, but 
wavering Perſons, are fully ſer at Eaſe and freed from 
Scruples, eſpecially when the Event comes home to 
em, as ſometimes it does, and they ſee their own par- 
ticular Evils and Grievances redreſs'd by the Puniſh- 
ment and Miſery of the Wicked: for tho before this 
they might indeed be troubl'd, becauſe God ſeem'd to 
hide his Face, tho they might almoſt diſtruſt a Provi- 


„ See Dr. Cradock in Sermon upon Eccleſ. 9. 2. p. 10, &c. | 
dence, 
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dence, and their Treadings might well-nigh lip, 
when they beheld the Ungodly in great Proſperity, 
but they themſelves were plagu'd all the Day long, 
and chaſten'd every Morning; yet now the Diviaity 
breaks out illuſtriouſſy, as the Sun out of a Cloud, 
ſo that they cannot but reſt well ſatisfy'd, and readily 
declare, that verily there is 4 Reward for the Righteous, 
doubtleſs there is a God that judgeth the Earth * : agree- 
ably to what the Royal Prophet ſaw, when he enter'd 
into the Sanctuary of God; for then under ſtood he the 
End of ungodly and wicked Men, how God ſet 
'm in [li Places and ſaddeniy deſtroyd em; and 
then did he rally up his Confidence, and firmly truſt in 
2 Divine Providence, ſaying, Whom have I in Heaven 
but thee ? &c. my Fleſb and my Heart faileth, but God is 
the Strength of my Heart, and' my Portion for ever. 
Thus what a mighty Turn was given to the Affairs of 
the Jews, and hat juſt reaſon did they find to own an 
over-ruling Hand, and thereupon to have + Foy and 


Gladneſs, 4 Feaſt and a good Day, 'when Hama their 
Adverfary was _ang's on the Gallows he had prepar'd 


for Mordecai, and ſo he and they were reſcu'd from De- 
ſtruction? And what a freſh Supply of Faith and Con- 
fidence in God was added to his almoſt deſponding Ser- 
vantg, when the Fate of Chriſtianity lying at ſtake 
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* Suſtulic hunc tandem Ruffini Pœna Tumulcum, 
Abſolvitq; Deos 
X jam non ad Culmina Rerum 
Injuſtos creviſſe queror ; tolluntur in altum 
Ut lapſu graviore ruant. Claud. I. 1. in Ruff. 
+ Eſth. 8, 7. | 


| This Account is cited out of Dubravius's Bohemian Hiſtory, and credited 
by the learned Dr. Jackſon, who alſo look'd -upon the Opening of the Earth ak 


that very Inſtant, when this wiched Woman was paſſing over it, #0 be the Lord's 

Doing, and no leſs wonderful to Chriſtian Eyes, than if -it had been, as. he ſays 

rerhaps it was, a mere Miracle. Dr. Jackſon in Works, Vol. z. Book 6. c. 3C. 
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in Bohemia, and the Lot being caſt as it were, whethi 
That or Paganiſm ſhould be entertain'd, all on 4 fag. 
den that very fpor of Ground ' open'd its Mouth, and 
ſwallow'd up quick that Enemy of Chriſt, Queen 975 
homira, on which ſhe had caus'd many Prelates and 
Prieſts to be cruelly maſſacred, and their Bodies t0 lie 
unbury'd, that ſo others might be derer'd from takios 
Orders, and endeavouring to propagate the Chriſtian 
Religion. And of God's Judgment” in this way, 
Theophraſtas gives us a notable Inſtance in the ders- 
thoite, whom he affirms to have been a Nation of 
Atheiſts ; in that they alſo were fwallow'd up by the 


gaping Earth; andergoing, ſays * one, 4 Jadgwent worth 
that God, whom their Imaginations baniſb d out of 2 
World. To which I only add, how were Calvis und 
his Company confirm'd in their Belief of àa God and 
Providence, when, Þ as he tells us, d certain proſane 
Deſpiſer of God, deriding their pious Diſeourſe tonch- 
ing the Hope of the Heavenly Life, and ever now 
and then belcbing out this Scoff, Cælom Cel; Dowing 
Terram autem dedit Filtis Hominum, was feiz'd on 
ſudden with moſt exquiſite Torments, and chen im- 
mediately recanted bis Philoſophy, ſadly crying” out 
upon that God, whom before he ridicul'd, td come i 
and help him. But here onthe other hand it may be 
you'l make this Repartee from the Pet: 


|| Selins affirms there is no God, and ]; ? | 


Becauſe while he that Being does deny, | <-<- = 
He finds bimſelf in great Proſperity. 
. * Teniſon in Creed. of My. Hobbs enam d, p. 144. kram 8 : 


Com. in Epict. Ench. p. 200. Ed. x 
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+ Calvip in _Expoſit. of 145th En. 
I Nullos eſſe Dece, inane Cum ou. 
Affiemat Sciius, probatque qudde. 
Fidum, dum negar hoc, yiderbeatuw. Mart. in Epig. l. 4. 
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And in ſhort, you! fy, tho the Wicked ſometimes 
may chance to fall uadet very grievous Calamitys, yet 
conſidering how often they eſcape em, ſtil chis latter 
ſcems, in the Phraſe of Diogenes the Cynick, Tefimoni- 
um dicert contra Deos, and is a greater Argument a- 
gainſt a Providence, than the former is for it. To 
which F anſwer, that altho God, as indeed it is not fit, 
does not all ways appear as it were miraculouſly upon 
the Stage, manifeſting himſelf by immediate Vengeance 
op notorious Malefactors; yet coofideriog elpeci- 
ally what other ample Proofs there are of a Providence, 
it's enough he does this ſometimes, and even when he 
goes on in a ſtill and ſilent Path; as if, what the Liber- 
tine imagines, he either did not ſee or could not puailh, 
he at length ſufficiently difplays his Art and Sil in 
making Things of themlelves fairly unwind and clear 
up at laſt into a ſatisfactory Cloſe. Alas! the Paſſion 
and Self-Intereſt of Men are blind and, ſharr-lighted; 
but that which ſteers the whole World, is no ignorant, 
impatient, fond or Fa Thing, but an all- knowing, 
ſteddy, diſiutereſted and uncaprivated Nature. How 
unreaſonable then is it for us to preſcribe to, or 
tend to correct the Meaſures of infinite Wiſdoin; to 
demand or expect that God ſhould continually be at 
our Beck, to execute our Sentence, to ſecond our Ma- 
lice, and to award our Paſſion and Revenge? How 
much fitter is it, that the All-wife Creator of us 
ſhould be left to his own Diſcretion in ruling us; and 
ſhall not he, the Judg of all the Earth, do Right? 
This moſt certainly he does in the Iſſue, tho it muſt be 
own'd; that the Periods and fivoturions of his Provi- 
dence in this World are ſometimes long and ſlow ; tho 
not from any Slackneſs or Remiſneſs in the Deity, but 
either from his Patience and Long · ſuffering, he willing 
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. 
| | that Men ſhould repent ; or elſe to teach us Patience tal 


1 by his Example, or that all things may be carry'd on te 
it with the more Pomp and Solemnity.: Or. laſtly for o- in 
| : ther particular Reaſons, as Plutarch ventures. to aſſign an 
one, why it might not be expedient for Dionyſius t th 

Tyrant, tho ſo profane and irreligious a Perſon, to have of 

deen cut off ſuddenly. Such wieked Mea are often 00 

ſpar'd to be Scourges to others; and this requires, that ly 

beſides their being free from Puniſhment, they ſhould p. 


alſo enjoy Wealth and Power, and all the Opportunitys 
and Inſtruments of Miſchief. But however when 
their Wickedneſs has had its Courſe, and eventually 
ſerv'd the Ends of Providence, it is very great Odds 
but it meets with its Wages, even in this World, and 
is branded with Marks of God's Diſpleaſure, agreeably tl 
to this of the Poet : 11 


* Seldom Revenge, tho ſow of Pace, ; y 
Leaves ill foregoing Men to trace. 7 


and thoſe proverbial Speeches of the Pagans, 1 | 0 


I Millsof the Gods do fowly wind, 1 
But they at length to Ponder grind; | 31 


And Divine Juſtice fteals on ſoftly with woollen Feet, 

but ſtrikes at laſt with Iron Hands. 8 i 

But to obviate this Anſwer, it will perhaps be again 
— reply'd, that wicked Men do often live and alſo die in 


' Eaſe and Proſperity, and, generally ſpeaking, they ob- 
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tain a greater ſhare, of good things than the Righ- 
teous. As to which [ lay in the firſt place, that we are 
incompetent and partial Judges of good and bad Men, 
and often miſcal the one-for the other ; and then upon 
this firſt Error we are apt to arraign/ the Providence 
of God for an inequitable Management of things, even 
contrary to the ground which is here pretended, name- 
ly that the Vertuous ars afflicted, while the Vicious 
proſper. © For alas on one hand there are many cloſe 
« Hypocrites, who under a great ſhew of Piety do 
« ſecretly indulge themſelves in ruinous Vices, which 
many times reduce em to Poverty and Miſery ; and 
« thoſe we commonly rank with the Good it fares ill 
« with; yet whoſe own Conſciences tell them, that 
they deſerve thoſe, A fflictions which the moſt miſera- 
ble have endur'd,. beſides that they are alſo-in a great 
meaſure; acceſſory to em themſelves: And on the 
« other hand, there are many truly good Men, who 
« in the Courſe of a. reſerv'd, modeſt and unaffected 
« Piety, which-makes but very little ſhew in the eye 
« of hor Warld, are bleſs'd and proſper d; and theſe 
« we commonly rank. among the Bad that fare well. 
And again, beſides what | proceeds from our Ignorance 
of Men, Exvy and: Pits do alſo very often biaſs our 
Judgments to make a wrong Eſtimate of them: the 
one gives us a prejudice at the very beſt-of Men, if ia 
Proſperity; the other inelines us to chinle well even of 
the very worſt, if in Adyerſity : and thus it comes to 
paſs, that not mens inward Vertues but their out ward 
Condition do ſtampꝰ em withthe Characters of Good or 
Evil. And now is it reaſonable to quarrel with Pro- 
vidence, becauſe God does not reward or puniſn Men 
according to the Sentence which our blind Envy or 
Pity paſſes on them? 8 117 2 19 

x Buz 


therefore not ſetting mach Value upon it, he direQs 
the main bent of his Affections and Endeavours 
things above: or if at any time he chance to put in 

and ſcramble for the things on Earth, then to admo- 


* 
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But further, I would fain know what the Libertine 
means by being proſperous and at eaſe ? Does he mean 
what we term the being eaſy in outward Circumſtan- 
ces, and poſleſsd. of a competent Eſtate? This I can't 
deny, but that the Wicked may be, nay and that he 
often has a far greater Affluence of temporal Advan* 
tages than the Good and Vertuons ; and that becauſe 
he muſt be ſuppos'd by his Character to ditett his 
whole Aim at them, and to be no way reftrain'd from 
obtaining chem, if he can but be ſecur'd from outward 
Penalty, whether by Right or Wrong: ſo that hi 
very Wickedneſs, his Perjury; Oppreſſion, Uſurpati 
and Injuſtice may, as it ofren happens, of courſe en- 
rich and make him great, and thus his Proſperity may 
riſe from the Ruin or Affliction of the Innocent; h 
on the other hand being ſtrictly forbidden to love the 
World and the things that are in the World, is r 
to give way in the Road of temporal Advantage, 

his on Right to it, if ſtrongly contend for; 
becauſe he regards it as . for: preſent Con- 
venience, and as that which he muſt -foon leave; and 


5 
1 * 


niſh him that he ought not to do ſo, it is great odds but 
he comes by the worſt of it; and that becauſe it is 
quite out of his way to meddle with or reſt on theſe. 
and how ſhould he, whoſe Hands are ty'd up by Ver- 


tue and (Conſcience, make his party good with thoſe | 
Worldlings, who will not be under any mental Re- 


ſtraint, and whoſe Injuftice can have no bounds 0 
it, but only by out ward Force? But can ſuch a Man, 
tho ever ſo great and wealthy, be properly ſaid to be 

| at 
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at eaſe? Whatever the Necefſirous and thoſe who are 

pinch'd with Want may think, as ſuppoſiag his Con- 
dition far better than theirs; yet he himſelf finds, that 

* what he poſſeſſes, above what he can enjoy; and 
which might better ſerve to'relieve the Needs of others, 
proves to him only a Femptation and a Sar,” which 
draw him yet further and entangle him in wary fifa! 
Luſts, that war Againſt his Soul, and drown him in Per- 
lit ion and Deſtruction. Nay, and beſides the other or- 
dinary Conſequences of ſuch a man's courſe of Life, as 
namely the decayling of his Body and the ſhbveaing of 
his Days, & and What, as I have ſaid, is inflicted 
ſometimes extraordinarily; moreover in his very Wie- 
kedneſsthers is a preſent, and that, as f Syvecs thought, 
a moſt enquiſite Puniſhmeat, hich neither Riches nor 

Honour can i alleviate, and mueli 
leſs entirely temode. For a terrible Remorſe continu-- 


ally attends him upon the Abuſe of his Resſop, which. 
beſides its not being entertain d with any proper Ob» 


ject, moreover being forc'd- eo do homagę to Sexſe,. 
diſdains its Vaſfalage ard upbraids His: Miſmanage- 
ment; and thus as he can hase no ratianalſo neither has 
he any ſenſual Enjoyment, but even this alſo is embit- 
ter d or defeated.” In ſhort, however gay and glorious. - 
bis Out ſide may 8 his Inſide is black and diſmal; 

while his Mind is tortut'd with Pride and Euby, with 
boundleſs Hopes, inſatiable Deſires and Horrible Re- 
flections; and he has withidhimfelf a woful vin ap 
ence, that neither his Life. not his Happinels conſiſts in 
the abundance of the things which lie poſſeſſes: | Info- 
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*" Periculoſiſſima Felicicatiz Intemperantis eſt. - Sen. in Lib. De Provid. 
ſive quare bonis Viris Mala accidant In Scelere Sceleris ſupplici- 
um eſt. Maxima Peccari poena eſt peccaſſe. Sen. 
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8 much that what Tacitus applies to Tyrants ig Part 
'cular, may truly be ſaid of all wicked Men, tho'never 
ſo great: That could we but ſee their Souls laid open, 
ee e ſhould find em torn and mangled by their own 
s Guilt, like the Bodys of Criminals cut with the Laſhes 
I Jof the Whip. [Wherefore I ſay, that they who make 
{i the unequal Diſtribution of worldly things an Objection 

' againſt the Providence of God, as if he did not regard 

| or uſe us according to our Merit or Demerit, are, 481 
= have intimated, not only incompetent Judges of good 
7 and bad Men, but alſo of the Happineſs or Unhbappi- 
neſs of them; for inward Goodneſs and outward Greats 
neſs, worldly Proſperity and real. Happineſs are quite 
different things; and nothing, I aſſure em, cad make 
a Man happy or unhappy, but what can denominate 
him good or evil, vertuous or vicious: {0 that they Who 
Wer bear theſe Characters have their Felicity 
or Miſery, not from without, but within their own 
Breaſts. Touching outward things, tho with Ariſtotle 
I owa they are indeed Complements of temporal Be- 
atitude, yet are they not the primary Objects or Cauſes 
of it; and it is juſt according; as they are us'd, that 
they prove advantageous or hurtful to us. As * Nothing 
of all theſe & truly evil to the Good, ſo alſo is Nothing 
good to the Evil: and as by a moderate ule of em they 
are wholeſom to the Vertuous, ſo by an immoderate 
are they noxious to the Vicious. Accordingly I ſay, 
that if only a Mediucrity of out ward things contributes 
to the real Welfare of Men, as moſt certainly it does, 
either Extreme being liable to great Diſadvantages, 
and ſeeing what is more than that, they cannot propetly 
enjoy; I deny in the main what the Libertine ſuppoſes, 
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that the Wicked, howeyer he may indeed poſſeſi yet 
enjoys more of em than rhe Righteous, or can Ae 
fore be ſaid to be happier than he. For tho the latter, 
as not coveting, but rather rejeftiog Superfluitys of 
them, in that he looks on em as uſeſeſs, nay furtſul; 
and as Impediments and Clogs in his way to Heaven, 
is many times not burden d with em, yet does he 
commonly obtain, and may accordingly enjoy à Suf- 
ficiency of them. Starviag Poverty is uſuafly he 
Conlequence of Idleneſs or Lunüty, or n or 
Knavery.: whereas a good | man's: Vertues, his Pris. 
dence, Frugality and Femperanes at home, his Juſſice, 
Sincerity and Kindneſs abroad vannot erdinarily-fail to 
ſecure him a Competence. And this, I fay, has in it 
all the advantage that can be tpected from che chi 
of this Life; for beyond this What is there” val 
in Riches which is nor_impal's with Cufts nh Fears? 
Or what is there ſolid in Dignity and Power, which 
does not lie open to a thoufdnd Inoonveniences and 
Troubles ? Or what is there ſo charm 22 
which does not Lead a Way The Nisd from; Bivis 
Contemplations ànd- the Putfuit of Vertu? Bur 
here lies the ground of mens Error in this point, that 
they are generally N meaſure the Value of thiags 
purely-inrefrrence to! the Body add this Life, and c. 
cording, xs. they ſerve tothe Uſes of one or ether 
whereas they ſnhoulch rather eſtimate this ſtom the ro- 
lat ion they bear to What is far more excellent in qs, 
and capable of a future Immortality; and chen might 
they make this After · ce flectien: hat God does not 
intend our Happineſs is train . 
his. 


here, but is training us "1 
more laſting I auc .. Accordingly, as his Wil- 
dom Sropoles this Bad, ſo ought they to conclude. char 
vulgũs omnia metitur Cor pore, ſapientes Anfmo, Lad, Viv. de Ver. Fid. 
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it anpoints ſuch Means as are proper to attain it ; chat 
it being. held out as a Prize and Reward of man's right 
uſe of his Free · will be may thereby appear in ſome 
ſenſe to ueſerve it: and how ſhall he better do this, 
than by manfully combating and conquer ing Hard: 
ſhips, by giving ſull proof of his Faith and Fortirude; 
his Siacerity and Conſtancy, and earneſtly preſſing to- 
ward the Mark that is before him? And tho a Change 
from Proſperity to Adverſity may fit uneaſily on Fla 
and Bh, yet ought his Saal to go parallel with the 
Divine Providence, and aim further at the Scope which 
God pviats out, namely, an infinite Recompence of 
Reward: this ſhould it eagerly drive at; and what. 
ever it meets with difguſtful in its way, it oughr-to 
look on either as a Chaſtiſement of its paſt Sin, or as a 
Bridle to reſtruin it for the future, or as a Motive us 
by the Almighty to wean it from this World and draw 
it home to himſelf, the only proper Center of its Reſt, 
and fit it fora glorious Immortality. And thus if Mea, 
in imitation of Cod, would look upon things with the 
ame impartial EYE that God himſelf does, ſurely they 
wopld not ſuſpect him of a Male · adminiſtration; but 
rather, if even the very beſt among em do ſtruggle 
with ſome Difficultys, tbey would be ſatisfy'd with 
Sencts; that God tales the ſame Courſe wii gond Men 
which Mefters do with their Scholars; 'who:require ſo much 
more. pains from thoſe, in whom they baue the greater 
bope. Whar then need they care how the trifling, 
nay the deceitful things of this World go, ſince Vertue 
inſtead of temporal Proſperity; which to us {eem'd- its 
Fefe 2 
'* Hane itaque ratismem Dii fegt iu bobs vikie, quam in Diſciput's 
ſais Ftæceptotes, qui plus Laboris ab eis exigunt, in quibus certior Spes eſt. 
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due, will have an tern Reward ? as on the other 
hand, Vice inſtead of temporal Adverſity will have an 
eternal Puniſhment, God having appointed à Day, 
wherein to render unto every Man according to his Works; 
and then *twill finally appear, that he judge ch: World 
in Righteouſneſs and the People with = 148 Thus 
ought we to acquit the Almighty from thè Chiaitge 
Injuſtice, not only as being an. abſolute Proprietor c 
all things, and free to do what he pleaſes with his own, 
but alſo as W e Proſperity and: 1 7 8 not 
as the final Reſults of his Favour or Dilpleafure, bor 
endeavouring either to lead or drive Men by one or 
t'other, according to the various Springs of their Tem- 
per, to the ſame great End of their Being. And in this 
view a little that*the Righteous thath is better than 
great Riches of the Ungodly : for”, Whatever the out- 
ward Condition be, great Peace have they who love God's 
Law, and not hing can offend them; bat the Wicked are 
like the troubled Fes when it cannot reſt, whoſe M. aters 
caſt up Mir ud Dirt. Wherefore, the generouſly Ver- 
tuous, tho in a low Eſtate, areſofar from being fretted 
at the Wicked, or envious againſt the Evikdoers, that 
rather it pities em to ſee them in the Duſt, and not 
only their Bells but their very Souls cleaving to the 
Ground; to ſee them, I mean, immers'd in Senſe, and 
entirely devoted to eartbly things: ig feference (5 
which, tho at pfłeſemt theſe ma re more happ 
than themſelves, yet being well aſſur'd that ſho! 
there will be a new Scene of things, and a more juſt 
Diſcernment made betwixt the Rigbreow andthe Wicked, 
betwixt him that ſerod'Gold and him that fer Him nb, 
they match along withan etect and cheerfal” Codfice? 
nance'thro all the difficult Mazes of tuns Worl#, 494 
"DTdo0s ” having 
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having within *em an Antepaſt of Heaven in the Fruit 
of a good Conſcience, they think no pains or trouhſe 
too much in queſt of an infinite Recompence of. Re- 
ward; and ſo far are they from queſtioning the Proyj. 
dence of God, becauſe of his ſeemingly. inequitable 
Ulage of Men here below, that hereupon they mag. 
aify.bis Wiſdom and his Goodneſs, in that by a paternal 
Correction he calls thoſe whom he loves to a (tate of 
Salvation, makes all things in the iſſue work together 
for their Good, and entitles em to an infinite and eters 


nal Weight of Glory, in token of their having under- 


gone, as they ought, ſome preſent light Aſflictions, 
which were but for a moment. And as this, they 
know, will make abundant amends for what is here 

rievous and uneaſy, ſo do the preſent uneven ways of 

rovidence, beſides what other Proofs they have, con- 
vinee them yet further of the Certainty that it will be 
ſo, and that therefore this Life is only a ſtate of Trialt 
For were good Men always bleſs'd, and bad Men al- 
ways puniſh d according to their Merit and Demerit 


here below, then ARR te, inſteadof a State of Probation 
to either, might juſtly, be look'd on as the Heaven of 
the one, and the Hell of the other; but while things 
go in quite another method, and ſeem to be difpensd 
dy a careleſs Hand, yet fo e th 
by tagger'd in their Belief of a God and Providence, 
by this very thing they are confirm'd in an Aſſu- 
ranice that God inſpetts our Actions here, and will re- 
- ward or puniſh * aer therefore moſt cer- 
rain! «Dep will come when God and human Nature 
will be juſtify'd, and Vertue and Conſcience 
to be ad 
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ar are they from being here - 


e, when all things ſhall be ſer ſtreight 
wards and Pusiſhments impartially- 
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Wherefore now to conclude this Anſwer, they who 
blame the Management of things as. faulty, and Pro- 
vidence as defeCtive,; becauſe Judgment is not preſent» 
ly executed upon the Ungodly, are like ſuch SpeRators 
of a Dramatick Poem, as when wicked and injurious 
Perſons are brought upon the Stage for a while ſwag- 
gering and triumphiog, impatiently cry out againſt 
the Dramatiſt, and , preſently condemn the Plot x 
whereas if they would but expect the winding up of 
things, and ſtay till the laſt Cloſe, they would then 
ſce them come off with, Shame and | ſufficient Puniſh, 
ment. The Evolution of the World, as Pletings calls 
it, is a * truer Poem, and we Men, hiſtrionical Actors 
upon the Stage, who notwithſtanding inſert ſomething 
of our own into the Poem too: but God Almighty! is 
that skilful Dramatiſt w ho always: connecteth that of 
ours, Which went before, with that of his, Which 
follows after, in good coherent Senſe; and will at laſt 
make it appear, that a Thred of exact juſtice did run 
thro all, and that Rewards and Puniſhments are mea- 
ſur'd out in Geometrical, Proportion. 

But does the Opens again object, that it is impoſſi · 
dle for any one ſingle Being to animadvert and order 
all things in all the moſt diſtant places of the World. 
To this Ianſwer, that this is to meaſure. the Deity 
according to our own Scantling: whereas tho we 
ſelves and all created Beings have but a finite A i mad. 
verſion and narrow Sphere of Activity, yet does it nat 
therefore follow, that the Caſe muit be the ſame wich 
the Deity ſuppos'd to be a Being infinitely perſect, that 
has no Limit or Deſect either of Eflence, Knowledgor;: 
Power. But ſays the Libertine, grantiog it poſſible 
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for the God you lippoſe to animadvert and order all 
things, yet again to do this would be unworthy! of 
him, and far beneath fo great a Majeſty. To which'] 
anſwer firſt, that doubtleſs it is greater and more 
majeſtick for any Being to exerciſe and employ its Pow; 
ers, than to let them lie idle and make no uſe of em; 
and with the nobleſt of Beings; doubtleſs the noble 
Exerciſe will beſt comport: Now what nobler Exer- 
ciſe can chere be, than that of Government? And 
what Governmeat more majeſtick than that of all the 
World? Where elſe can the infinite Power, Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of God find a more ample Sphere for 
Actioo, Contrivance and Beneficence ? Inſomuch that 
ſo far is this from obſcuring or leſſening, that it il- 
luſtrates and magnifies the Divine PerfeQtions. But 
does the Libertine bring in ſome Theiſts, even Ariſtotle 
or the Writer de Mundo, Cicero, Lucan, & c. fo far ap- 
pearing on his ſide, as to make it a queſtion, whether' 
or no it would not be an Indignity for God to extend 
his Care to all the lzaſt and meaneſt things, To this 1 
anſwer, that I mind not theſe Authoritys, while Res- 
ſonis againſt em: tho touching © fimrre* Beings, which 
have a limited Sphere of Activity, and are deftin'd' 
to be converſant about ſuch certain Objects as bear a 
Proportion and Congruity to their Nature, it would 
indeed be an Indignity for them todeſcend below their: 
Station, juſt as it would be ſo for an Emperor to turn 
a Fidler or a Fly · catcher: but as for Him who is infi- 
nite, were the World ſo too, as it would but bear a 
proportion to him as Finite does to Finite; ſo would 
it be his proper Sphere of Action to be converſant a- 
bout it: And what could be more glorious, than for 
him to diſplay himſelf, and to ſhew that his Greatzeſs 
and Goodneſs are infinite? ſeeing by the, former of theſe 
Tor _ 
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he is able, and by the latter he is willing to inſpect all, 


even the minuteſt Parts of the Creation. Nay, and 


beſides what God may be ſuppas'd to do 12 2 in this 
caſe, moreover there's a kind of Neceſſity grounded 
inthe Relation betwixt him and his Creatures, that he 
ſhould be ſenſible of and accordingly bear ſome regard 
even to the moſt contemptible of them. For, *as a 
Learned Perſon makes the Com 
an Animal, and had Life co extended with its Rays 


and Light, it would ſee and perceive every Atom of 


Matter, that its outſtretch'd Beams reach'd to and 
touch d: Now all created Beings, ſays he, are them- 


ſelves in ſome ſenſe but the Rays of the Deity ; which 


therefore cannot but feel and fenlibly perceive all theſe 


its own Effluxes and Emanat ions. And indeed it is 


as natural and proper for God to preſerve and rule, as 


it was for him to make the meaneſt thing; for if it has 


ſome End, as moſt certainly it has, for the ſake of 


which he thought it worthy to be an Object of his 


Creation, ' wby ſboald he not 4 well think the conſtant 


Direction of it to that End to be an Objeth. worthy of bu 
Providence? And how is he any more diſhonout d by 
thus imparting bis Influence, than the Sun: beams are 
polluted by ſhining on a Dunghil, or a King is dif- 
gracd by taking care even of the meaneſt. of his Sub 


jects? To which Tadd, that indeed the great things 


of the World cannot well be order d either, without 
ſome regard to the little, I 4  Architefts affirm; that 
great Stones can't be well plac' i together. in 4 Hujlans 
without ſmall. Neither could Generals of Armys, har 
milys, nor Maſters of Ships, not me- 


Governors of 
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riſon, were the Sun 


| 


chanick Artificers diſcharge their ſeveral Functions, and 
do their Works reſpectively as they ought, did they 
not mind the ſmall things alſo as well as the great. 
* Wherefore, ſays Plato, let us not make God Atmiph. 
« ry 1aferior to mortal Opiticers, who by one ahd!'the 
e {ame Art can order ſmall things as well as great; 
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* and fo ſuppoſe him to be ſupine and negligent *, 


But, ſays the Epicure; tho it were peſſible, and aß 
ut diſbonoareble for God to take care of all things, yet 
ſtilbirt would nor-conſift with the Stare of a moſt h 
Being to be involy'd in fo much Buſacſs; this mult 
needs occalion Diſturbance and Diſtraction to him, and 
it is more reaſonable to think that he enjoys ' himſelf, 
being idle and at eaſe. To which I anſwer, That 
this again is to conclude concerning the Nature of 
God, which is infinitely perfect, from the Deſect; 

and Imperfections of a Man; becanſe we can't at- 
tend long nor to many things at once, but are tit d 
„ ith thinking and perplex'd with Doub:s, waver 
ing and uncercain-to reſolve, erring in the Choice of 
“gur Ead, and when that is choſen eaſily bewilder d 
4 and loſt in our Way : therefore infinite Know 

* and Almighty Power muſt be liable to the ſame In- 
*. conveniences with our [Ignorance and Weakneſ, 
Alas God is not, as Epicuras dreamt, a finice bodily 
Subſtance, obnoxious to Wearineſs and Defluxion of 
Parts; but he is on all accounts an infinitely perfet? 
Mind or Spirit: and among the reſt, as he is omni- 
ſcient and omnipotent, he can meet with no Labour or 
Difficulty ; it being altogether as eaſy for him cokaow 
all things that are knowable, and do all things that are 
poſſible, and conſequently to inſpect and govern all 
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Chap. 12. of Atheiſm confuted. 
the World, as it is to know or do any one thing what- 
ſoever. Nay, and as he can do this without Troable, 
ſo muſt he needs be willing to do it with Delight; be- 
cauſe the infinite Power of a moſt perfect Being muſt be 
ſuppos'd to have a tendency to Aion, its infinite Wiſ- 
dom to Contrivance, and its infinite Goodneſs to Bene- 
ficence. And again, it being as eaſy for the God we 
© ſuppoſe to exerciſe thoſe Perfections about many 
© things, as about few, it muſt rather be a Pleaſure 
© than a Diſturbance to him, to exerciſe them about 
« a World of things, becauſe the more he exerciſes 
them, the more he complies with their natural Ten- 
« dencys and Inclinations. We can't deny but that an 
Area ic Or having nothing to do is troubleſom even to 
our ſelves, and how much more muſt it be ſo to the 
Deity or a perfect Being, whoſe Activity is alto- 
gether as eaſy to it as its Eſſence? and accordingly 
for it to act nothing, to contrive nothing, and to 
do no good, would be to run counter to its Nature, 
and to croſs the Inclination of his own PerfeQions. 


Indeed were God a Body, and ſo could not move 
Bodys but by Tbruſting and Preſſure, then might 


he find the World a heavy and cumberſom thing 
to move: but as he is an univerſal Soul, and ſo does 
all by Thought and Will, the Caſe is far otherwiſe. 


* For if it be no labour to our Soul to think and 
“ will, and therewithal ro move our Body, hy ſhould” 


ne conceive it any labour to God, who penetrates all 


* thro, and co-exiſts with-every part of the material 


© World, to move and actuate the Whole, and mode- 


rate all the Motions of it, according to his own Wil 


* 


* and Pleaſare? 


To which after all may be added this Salvo, ap- 
ply'd by Dr. Cadmortb to the foregoing Difficultys, 
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761 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
That weak Mortals may here be ſomewhat eagy 
und help'd by conſidering what has been before ſug. 
eſted: That there is no neceſſity God Almighty 
Fhould do all things himſelf * immediately and 
drudgingly ; but he may have his inferior Miniſters 
and Executioners under him, to diſcharge him of 
that ſuppos'd Encumberment. As firſt of all an 
artificial Plaſtick Nature, which without Kyowleds 
and Animal Conſciouſneſs diſpoſes the Matter of the 
Univerſe, according to the Platform or Idea of a per- 
fect Mind, and forms the Bodys of all Animals, Se- 
condly, thoſe Inſtincts alſo impreſs'd upon Animals, 
and which they are paſſive to, directing them to act 
for Ends either not underſtood or not attended to 
by them, in order to the good of themſelves and 
the Univerſe, are another Part of that Divine Fate, 
which being inſerted into things themſelves, is the 
Servant and Executioner of Providence. And third. 
ly, there are = other knowing and underſtanding 
Minifters of the Deity, as its Eyes and Hands, De- 
moniack or * Beings, appointed to preſide 
over Mankind, all mundane Affairs, and the things of 
Nature, they having their ſeveral diſtint Offices and 
Provinces aſſign'd em. All which inferior Cauſes 
are canſtantly overlook'd by the watchful Eye of God 
Almighty, who, as we have ſeen, may alſo ſometimes 
extraordinarily interpoſe. 

But laſtly the Atheiſt tells us, that tho it be not 
impoſſible for God, and it be at once conſiſtent with 
his Majeſty and his Happineſs to care for and do good to 
all his Creatures, yet ſtill this would not comport with 
the Character of a moſt powerful Being (ſuch as we 
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Chap. 12. of Atheiſm confuted, 761 
ſuppoſe God to be) which as it not only fears no Evil, 
but alſo needs no Good to be done for it by any other 
thing, ſo neither does it do any, nor conſequently is 
its Providence over its Works. But this, again I an- 
ſwer, is for him to meaſure the Deity not only by Men, 
but alſo by the very worſt of Men, ſuch as he him- 
ſelf is; who imagines that Iadigence or Imbecillity 
is the only ground of Benevolence, even becauſe he 
himſelf does uw upon no other Principle, as tis 
too often obſervable ; which only argues his viti- 
ated Nature, his low-funk Mind and groſs Immora- 
lity : Whereas other Men experience a more 

Benignity, anda higher Spring of Life than Tis con- 
tracted Self- love; and how much more is the ſame to 
be ſuppos d in the Deity, which is infinitely Good as 


well as Great ? 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Replys to ſeveral bold Querys: as among others, 
Why God, whom we ſuppoſe to be ſufficiently 
| happy in the Enjoyment of himſelf, ſhould 96 
about to make a World? Or, if he muſt need; 
male 4 World, why be did not make it ſooner ? 
And, when he made it, what Inſtruments or Tool; 
be uſed * What Machines or Engines bad he? 
Or _ bow could he move the Matter of the whale 
World, eſpecially if incorporeal, 8&c ? And again 
touching Providence, How is it imagmable, upon the 
ſuppoſition of this, that ever ſo great a Part of 
Mankind, as the Infidel World includes, ſhould be 
left ſo utterly deſtitute, as they are, of the Know- 
ledg of God, and of the Means of attaining their 
Everlaſting Happineſs * 


HE Atheiſt being almoſt non-plus'd for the 
4 preſent, and having nothing directly to anſwer 
or object to us, thinks to puzzle us, as he amuſes him- 
ſelf, with certaia little Scruples, which he propoſes by 
way of Query, touching that God, whom we aſſert to 
be the Creator and Ruler of the World. And firſt, 
upon the ſuppoſition that there is a God or perfect Be- 


ing, ſufficiently happy in the Enjoyment of himſelf, 


why would he go about to make a World? To which 
in 


8 


chap. 13. of Atheiſm confuted. 765 
in ſhort I anſwer, that the reaſon of this was from his 
own overflowing and communicative Goodneſs, that 
there might be other Beings alſo happy beſides him, and 
enjoy themſelves. But in reference to Men he returns, 
* what hurt had it been for us never to have been 
made? To which the Anſwer is eaſy, that then not 
only we ſhould never have enjoy'd any Good, or been 
capable of Happineſs ; but had there been no ſuch 
rational Creatures made, it muſt have been either from 
impotent Sterility in the Deity, or elſe from an invi- 
dious, narrow and contracted Selfiſbneſs, or want of 
Benignity and communicative Goodneſs ; both which 
are inconſiſtent with a perfei# Being. 88 
But ſays trifling Lucretius, till God, for inſtance, 
ſet up Stars, as ſo many Lamps and Torches in the 
World, was f he from Eternity in a vaſt Abyſs of 
infinite Darkneſs? I tell him, that God does not ſee, 
as we ſee, with Eyes of Fleſh, and by a darting of 
outward Rays upon them; and that in him, who is all 
Light and Life, there never was any Darkneſs : and 
as for thoſe Lights in the Heavens and Firmament, 
beſides what other Benefits. they afford, they might, 
one would think, enlighten his Eyes, tho not the Al- 
mighty's, and guide him to the Knowledg of their 
Maker. But here perhaps he'll take me up ſhort: 
What then you'll ſay, || that theſe Globes of Light, as 
wellas other integral Parts of the World, were made 
for the ſake of Men? Anſw. As was before noted, 


- 


* Quidye mali fuerat nobis non eſſe creatis? &c. 

+ An credo in tenebris vita & Mzrore jacebat, 
Donec diluxit rerum genitalis Origo? 

|| = At quid immortalibus atque beatis 
Graria noſtra queat largirier Emolumenti,  _ 
Ur noſtri quicquam caufi gerere aggrediantur ?* 


making this diſtinction he looks upon Men either as 
they are by Nature, made by God and under his Pro- 
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Ido not hold with ſome Theiſts, that the World on 


made purely for the ſake of Men, however in part it 
undoubtedly was fo, as may appear from the Uſ/efulneſ; 
of moſt things to them. But ſays he again, if it was 
in any ſenſe made for Men, then muſt it be either for 
wife Men or Fools: if for wiſe Men only, then all 
that pains was taken but for a very few; but if for 


Fools, what reaſon could there be why the Deity 


{hould ſeek to deſerve ſo well at their hands? 4 
weighty Objection indeed! To which I anſwer, that 
the World in part was made for Men in general, and 
by conſequence at once for the Was and the Unwiſe, 
tho not expreſly preconceiv'd as ſuch, but ſimply as 
they were Men, that is, Creatures endu'd with a 
power of Reaſon and Freedom, and ſo in a way to 
come under the one or the other of theſe Denomi- 
nations. But again to adjuſt this matter, let us ſec 
in what ſenſe the Atheiſt underſtands the Terms : In 


vidence ; or as they are by Habit, and they make and 
manage themſelves. If he regard 'em in the former 
ſenſe, then is he quite out in his Suppoſition, there 
being but few Fools, and thoſe Monſtroſitys of Na- 
ture thro the accidental Defect of ſecond Cauſes, anda 


number diſproportionately great of wiſe Men ; of 


fuch I mean, as according to the genuine Import of the 
Word, are in a way to know and propoſe the laſt and 
great End of their Being, and to diſcern and chuſe fit 
means for attaining it. But if he regard Men in the 
latter ſenſe, that 1s, according as they make them- 


ſelves, and wilfully ſwerve from this Advantage of 


Nature and Providence, then indeed I own that there 
is a great number of Fools, and that the Atheiſt him- 


ſelf 


— 
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ſelf eminently bears this Character, while ſcing in 
his Heart that there is no God: yet however I do not 
deny, but that the World was in ſome ſenſe partly 
made for theſe, as well as for the Wiſe ; ia that if they 
would not glorify God in purſuing their own Happi- 
neſs, agreeably to his infinite Wiſdom and Goodveſs, 
they might at leaſt give him an occaſion by their own 
Folly to manifeſt his Power and Juſtice in their Miſery. 

But again in reference to our principal Anſwer to 
the firſt Query, the Atheiſt demands, upon the Sup- 
poſition that the World proceeded from the Goodneſs 
of God, why was it not made ſooner, nay why was 
it not coequal in duration with this Goodweſs, which 
is without date and from everlaſting? To which I 
anſwer, that the reaſon why the World was not made 
from Eternity was not from any Defect of Goodneſs in 
the Divine Will ; but becauſe there is an abſolute Im- 
poſſibility in the thing it ſelf : for we muſt confeſs, 
* ſays Dr. Cudworth, that for our parts we are prone to 
believe, that could the World have been from Eternit 
it ſhould certainly have been ſo. But thar it cou 
not be ſo, Philoponus gives a twofold account: + Firf, 
becauſe there can be nothing actually infinite and yet run 
thro, as all the paſs Duration of the World hes been; 
and ſecondly, becauſe that which is made or brought into 
being by another, as a diſtin#t thing from it, cannot be 
coeter nal with its Maker ||. But ſtill, ſays the Atheiſt, if 
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|| To this purpoſe may be profitably read Johannis Schuleri Exercitatio Phib- 
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don's Arraignment and ConviBion of Atheiſm, done out of French by Bonhome, 
from Chap. 2. ad finem. 2 | 
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it was in it ſelf impoſſible that the World ſhould be 
eternal, yet at leaſt why was it no ſooner, but ſo very 
lately made? To which I anſwer, that this is an ab- 
ſurd Queſtioa ; both becauſe Time was made together 
with the World, and there was no ſooner or later be- 
fore Time, and allo becauſe whatſoever had a begin- 
ning, muſt of neceſſity be once but a day old. Where. 


fore the World could not poſſibly have been ſo made 
by God in Time, as not to be once, but five or ſix thou- 


{and years old and no more, as now it is. 1 


* 


But ſays the Atheiſt, if God made the World, 
what Tools or Engines did he uſe in forming and moy- 
ing the Matter of it? This again, I tell him, is to 
level Omnipotence with human Weakneſs, which 
needs Machines and Inſtruments in framiog its Works: 
Whereas he who is Almighty has no ſuch occaſion, he 
doing with eaſe what he pleaſes by himſelf. Bur fays 
our Opponent, tho God be omnipotent, yet can he not 
do what implies a Contradiction: now it ſeems contra- 
dictory and in it ſelf impoſſible, if withal you ſuppoſe 
him, as you do, to be ixcorporeal, that he ſhould any 
way move or conſequently model the Matter of the 
Univerſe ; for then he muſt needs run thro all things, 
and could not lay hold nor faſten upon any thing. To 
which I anſwer, that ſince no Body can poſhbly move 
it ſelf, that which firſt mov'd Matter muſt of neceſſity 
be incorporeal ; not that this mov'd it by local Motion, 
as one Body moves another, or as Engines and Machines 
move by Traſion or Pulſion, they being before mov'd; 
but muſt do it by another kind of Action, ſuch as is 
not local Motion nor Heterokineſy, but Autokineſy, that 
is, by Cogitation. Now that a cogitative Being as ſuch 
hath a natural Imperium over Matter and power of 
moving it, and that without any Engines or Tools, is, 

T7 | Fen | as 
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Chap.13- of Atheiſm confutel. 5769 
as we have ſaid, unqueſtionably certain even from our 
own Souls, which move our Bodys and command em 
every way merely by Will and Thought. And ſurely a 
perfect Mind, preſiding over the Matter of the whole 
World, could much more irreſiſtibly and with infinitely 
more eaſe, move the whole corporeal Univerſe, merely 
by Will and Cogitat ion, than we can our Bodys. Thus 
far I have anſwer'd the Querys of the Atheiſtick Phi- 
loſopher, touching God's Formation of the World, as 
they are ſet down in Dr. Cadworth : to which I think 
it not unſeaſonable to add one more, touching his Pro- 
vidence over it, which is offer'd by the ſtaggering or 
Epicurizing Chriſtian. If, ſays he, there were a good 
Providence, that over-rul'd the Affairs of this World, 
how is it imaginable that ever ſo great a part of Man- 
kind, as the Infidel World includes, ſhould. be left fo 
deſtitute, as they are, of the Knowledg of God, and of 
the means of attaining their everlaſtiog Happineſs ? 
To which I cannot better anſwer than in the Words of 
a * late Divine: Firſt, that the Infidel World is not 
perhaps left ſo utterly deſtitute, as we are apt to ima- 
gine; for they have the Law of Nature to direct them, 
by which alone they mult be try'd, and ſtand or fall at 
the day of Judgment; which as to the main ſtrokes of 
their Duty is fo plain and intelligible, that no ſincere 
Inquirer can be ignorant of it : and if when they may 
underſtand it they will not, or if when they do under- 
ſtand it they wilfully tranſgreſs and violate it, this is 
purely their own fault, and no way reflects on the 
Goodneſs of Providence. To which I add, that as they 
have not thoſe vaſt Advantages, which we have, of 
becoming good, and growing up into a State of Per- 
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fection and Happineſs, ſo proportionably leſs degrees 
of Good will be accepted of thoſe that do well, ang 
leſs degrees of Puniſhment inflicted on thoſe that do 
ill. And in a word, tho their Condition were 3 
great deal worſe than it is, yet would it be ve 
unreaſonable for us to objeR it againſt the Goodneſs of 
the Divine Providence, unleſs we better underſtood, 
than we do, how God will diſpoſe of 'em, and com. 
penſate their preſent Diſadvantages in the other 
World: and therefore ſince yet we know not what 
he will do, as having no Revelation in the Caſe, it 
becomes us to ſuſpend our Judgment, till the Event 
hath determin'd this. 

In ſhort, I then ſay with a * late ingenious Writer, 
in reference to this and the like Cavils about Provi- 
dence, ** That upon the account of the Infinity of the 
Subject, the deſign'd Secrecy, and the Intricacy of the 


* Chain of things, becauſe of their wonderful Inter- 


* mixture, and the ſtrange Connection betwixt things 
i at remote Diſtances both of Time and Place, upon 
one or other of theſe accounts, we cannot hope to 
* underſtand perfectly and clearly all the Acts of Di- 
4 vine Providence: but many things relating both to 
private Perſons and publick States, to the Heathen 
« and Chriſtian World, muſt be entertain'd with 2 
« ſilent Admiration. 


— a. _ — 
— 


1 


* Dr. Cockburn in Eſſays, Part a. p. 206. who therein has well ſolv d 
moſt other Objedtions againſt Providence, N e 
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CHAP. XIV. 


A Confutation of the Atheiſt's laſt Head of Argu- 
ment, by which he would perſuade us firſt, that 
it is the general Intereſt of all Mankind; and ſe- 
condly, that it is the particular Intereſt of Civil 
Soverergns and States, that the Belief of a God, a 
ſenſe of Religion, &c. ſhould not be entertain d. 


ww 


NCE more the Atheiſt being re-inforc'd, 
makes directly upon us a freſh Attack, and tells 
us in the firſt place, that it is the Iatereſt of Mankind 
in general, and by conſequence of every particular Per- 
ſon, that the Belief of a God, a ſenſe of Religion, 
Ce. ſhould not be entertain'd. To which I firſt an- 
ſwer, that if there be a God, a Providence, and Souls 
be immortal, &. then is it not any Man's thinking or 
believing otherwiſe that will alter the caſe, nor afford 
the Atheiſts any Relief againſt theſe two imagin'd 
Evils of theirs. Forthings are ſullen, and will be as 
they are, whatever we think of em or wiſh em to be; 


and Men will at laſt diſcover their Error, when per- 


haps it may be too late. Wiſhing is no Proving, and 
therefore this Atheiſtic Argument from Intereſt does 
not do any the leaſt execution againſt the Being cf a 
God, it being nothing elſe but an ignorant Wiſb and 
vain Deſire, But having no true ground, how comes 
the Atheiſt to wiſh or delire that there were no God ? 
Why it is partly from a miſtaken Notion of God, 
whom he looks on as a Being infiaitely powerful, and 
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772 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 
that has no Law, but its own Will; and therefore may 
puniſh whom it pleaſes aſter death: and partly from 
the ſenſe of their own Guilt, for which they know, if 
there be a God, that they ſhall be accountable to him. 
Firſt, I ſay, from a miſtaken Notion of God, that he 
is nothing but arbitrary Will omnipotent, Which indeed 
is not the moſt deſirable thing: whereas his Will is the 
Will of Goodneſs, Juſtice, and Wiſdom it ſelf omnipotent, 
His Will is not mere Will, ſuch as hath no other Res- 
ſon belides it ſelf: but it is Law, Equity and Chancery; 
It is the 7) Sov or Owght it ſelf, decreeing, willing and 
acting. Neither does God puniſh any one out of a de- 
light in Puniſhment, or in the Evil and Sufferings of 
the Perſons puniſh'd ; but ro thoſe, who are not alto- 
gether incurable, his Puniſbment is Phyſick in order to 
their Recovery and Amendment: ſo that the Source 
and Fountain thereof is Goodneſs to the Perſons them- 
ſelves puniſh'd. But to ſuch as are incurable, the Pu- 
niſhment inſlicted on them is intended for the good of 
the Whole. So that the Attribute of Juſtice in God 
does not at all claſh with the Attribute of Goodweſs, it 
being but a Branch or particular Modification of it. 
Goodneſs and Juſtice in God are always complicated te- 
gether; neither his Goodneſs being Fondneſs, nor his 


Juſtice Cruelty : but he being both good in puniſhing and 
joſt in rewarding and diſpenſing Benefits. Wherefore 


it can be the 2 of none that there ſhould be no 


God, no Immortality, &c. unleſs perhaps of ſuch defl- 


perately and incurably wicked Perſons, as abandoning 
their true Intereſt of being good, have thereupon no 
other Intereſt left em, but not to be, or to became no- 
thing. And even this they can never beaſſur'd of, but 
are (till under a dread of Milery ; or if they are not, 


yet as they have no Hope in a future, ſo neither can 


they 


— 


Chap. 14. of Atheiſm confuted. 773 
they have any Satisfaction in the preſent Life, nor can 
poſſibly be eaſy, and much leſs happy, without Immor- 
tality, and a Security of the Continuance of what they 
now poſſeſs. How then can it be the Intereſt of Men, 
that this Hypotheſis ſhould be true, which thus plainly 
cuts off all Hope from 'em, and leaves em in an utter 
Impoſſibility of being ever happy? Whereas to believe 
a God, according to the true Notion of him, is to be- 
lieve ſuch a Being, as if he could be ſuppos'd not to be, 
there is nothing which any, who are not deſperately 
engag'd in Wickedneſs, could poſſibly more wiſh or 
delice. Since * infinite Hopes lie before us from the 
Exiſtence of a Being infinitely good and powerful, and 
the Immortality of our own Souls; and nothing can 
obſtruct or hinder theſe Hopes, but our own Wickedneſs 
of Life. While on the other hand, to believe 4 God and 
dowell, aretwo the moſt hopeful, cheerful and com- 
fortable things that poſſibly can be. And,ſo far is this 
from doing what | Lucretizs and Macchiavel ſug- 
geſt, that is, from depreſſing and debaſing mens Spi- 
rits, that it inſpires em with the greateſt Bravery ; 
Experience telling us, as well among Heathens as 
Chriſtians, that the Fear of God has even chas'd away 
all other Fears, and the Belief of a Providence and the 
Soul's Immortality has made Men eaſy and magnani- 
mous in all Conditions, And tho indeed true Religion 
forbids all private Revenge, and teaches us Meeknefs and 
Humility towards all Men, yet does this no way tend 
to impair, but highly to improve true Valour, by lay- 
ing its Foundation withal upon the belt Reaſon, and 
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774 The Reaſon and Philoſophy 

directing its Courle by the ſteddieſt Prudence: fo that 
in this caſe one Vertue is not purchas'd at the expence 
of another, nor Magnanimity forfeited to maintain 
true Meekneſs, it being well known, that the moſt 
ſtout ate always the moſt humble, meek and merciful, 
and that only puſillanimous, becauſe irrcligious and un- 
ballaſted Spirits, are haughty, turbulent and cruel. 
But having lately ſaid, that the Fear of God does even 
chaſe away all other Fears, here, it may be, the Atheift 
will think to lay faſt hold of me, and make no quel. 
tion but to rout me now by the additional Aid of tem-. 
poral Princes, whom he thinks to ſooth and draw in to 
his fide: for knowing how ambitious they generally 
are to enlarge their Bounds, he cunningly touches on 
this String, telling em how much it would aggran- 
dize their Power on Earth that God were entirely ex- 
cluded from it. For in the ſecond place he argues, that 
it is their particular Intereſt, that the Belief of a God, 
&c, ſhould not be entertaind; this being, as he pre- 
tends, inconſiſtent with their Government: ſor the 
proof whereof he aſſigns three Reaſons. 

The firſt of which is, that the Civil Sovereign reigns 
only in Fear ; and therefore if there be any Power or 
Fear greater than that of the Leviathan, as Theiſm re- 
quires that of God to be, Civil Authority can ſignify 
little. But here, I ſay, let Civil Sovereigns beware 
how they follow this raſh Counſel; left thinking by 
this method to enhance, they ruin their Power, and b 
undermining that Fear of God, which chiefly makes 
themſelves to be fear d, they unhinge the Peoples Fi- 
delity to em: and therefore in this ſenſe let em rather 
chuſe with brave Theopompus willingly to make their 
Power leſs, that it may be the more ſecure and laſting. 
However agreeable the End propos'd may ſcem to aſ- 
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Chap. 14. of Atheiſm conſated. 775 
piring Princes, yet beſides the great danger of purſuing 
it even in deſpite of the Almighty, it is not ſo eaſy to 
be compaſꝰ d as nam'd, nay after all it can never be 
attain'd; and accordingly the Argument here offer'd 
for it is both falſe and inconciuſive. Firſt, I ſay that it 
is falſe, in that it is built upon a Specimen of Princes 
and of Men, which the Atheiſt takes from the worſt of 
Princes and the worſt of Men; and agreeably to this 
ſuppoſes, that becauſe ſome Princes are Tyrants,. derive 
their Sovereignty from Power, and exert no other Attri- 
bute but that, therefore Civil Sovereigus as ſuch and in 


general are ſo: And again, becauſe ſome Men are. not 


guided by Reaſon, but a belluine Appetite of ſenſible 
things, and owning no eſſential Diſtinction of moral 
Good and Evil, or of Mine and Thine, have no other 
Standard to act by, and no other Exd in view, but only 
their temporal Self intereſt; therefore all Mankind as 
ſuch and by Nature are ſo, that is, Thieves, Cut- 
throats, Knaves and the like : Only whereas by Con- 
ſent, for mutual Convenience, one is rais'd. to a State 
of Sovereignty above the reſt, him other Men are in- 
clin'd to obey, becauſe they fear his irreſiſtible Power, 


left it ſhould deprive em of the Supports or Convenien- 


cy of Life, or of Life it ſelf. And accordingly the 


Obedience or Diſobedience of the Civil Sovereign, con- 
{ſequent to the Preſervation of themſelves, is made a ſe- 
condary Ground of Good-or Evil: every thing being 
good, becauſe for our Safety, which he commands; but 
every thing evil, becauſe for our Deſtruction, which. 
he forbids; he having abſolute Power over others, and 


in this ſenſe not bearing the Sword in vain, But this at 
firſt fight appears to be a very wrong way of arguing, 
that is from ſome, and thois Anomalys and Monſters 
of the kind (as molt Men own) to ad iz general; and 
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976 .., The Reaſon and Philoſophy ' 
piatuly diſcover; the Falſhood of the Maxim it is 
brought ,to.cfabitſh. However yet further, as the 
Athelſt ſtands ia it, that his Judgment is right and 
takes, ia all, Mankind, juſt as“ Mr. Hobbes confeſſedly 
went abcut to meaſure human Nature by the Obſer. 
vation of liis own; I ſhall think it worth my while 
to.fiogle.cut and examine the Particulars he has croud-. 
cd or ſuppos d in this Argument: at the head of which 
Enquiry I ſhall, firſt ſet in view his main Aſſertion, 
with what I have to ſay of it; and next conſider the 
Train of Preſumptions or Suppoſitions, on which he 
builds it. 1 | 5 

FEirſt then, as touching his main Aſſertion, that the 
Civil Sovereign reigns only in Fear, I flatly deny the 
Truthof it. This is an ill-natur'd Maxim of thoſe 
Stateſmen, who derive all Sovereignty from Power: 
© Whereas Dominion of Government, Þ ſays one, is 
« not only from Power, nor by Power alone; for Un- 
« derſtanding, Will and Power muſt all concur to Go- 
% yernment. And accordtagly the moſt flouriſhing 
of earthly Princes have ſucceſsfully us'd many other 
Ingredients in the Art of Empire; and among the reſt, 
have found 1t nota little turn to their account to draw 
the People by the Cords of Love: and if ſo, methinks 
it is ſtrange, that in caſe. of Subjection the Paſſion of 
Fear ſhould be always uppermoſt; and that, even upon 
the Hobbiſt's Suppolition, that Self-preſervation is the 
firſt Principle of Nature, Men ſhould not be as much, 
if not more affected with the preſent Enjoyment of 
Life, and the Hope of a Continuation of it, as with 
the Fear of loling it, and that by the hand of thoſe, 
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— 


* Lev. p. 2. f Lawſon in Examinatimof the Political Part of Mr. 
Hobbes's Leviathan, Pp. 151. 
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a5 they are endu'd e 0 ard Freedom, and mo- 
vable by Springs as well of 35 as Fear, are beſt go- 
vern'd by the Wiſdom and Goodneſs, in conjunction 
with the Power of their Sovereigns ; it being very much 
for the Safety and Security of theſe to'reward as well as 
puniſh, and therefore tho they are Terrors to Evil 
doers, yet are they Encouragers to them that do well. 
Accordingly ſays the Writer laſt mention d, * the Peo- 
ple may indeed be kept in awe and order, and this 
« cannot be without Power. But what is here under- 
* ſtood by Power? It's not Poteſtas, but Potentis, 
Strength and Force, which may be great i a" Levi- 
% athan; yet without Wiſdom and Juſtice, and (he 
might have added Benevolence and Kjndneſs) can 
© never long keep the People in SubjeQion, ' And thus 
much follows from the Atheiſt's own Doctrine, while 


tho he allows the Sovereign to be abſolute,” yet is it no 
longer than he can keep Himiſelf ſo, arid his Power ran- 
not be reſiſted: but when it can, it lawfully' may be; 
and ſo unleſs ſome other Prigciple than that of Fear 
reftrain, the Prince then lies at thè mercy of the People. 
And of this our Nation has had a ſignal Experiment; 
as a Salvo to which it is not improbably gueſsd by a 
very great Man, that this Atheiſtical Doctrine was 
calculated; the Broacher of it himſelf in the Inter- 
regnum implying an Acknowledgment of it too, when. 
being ask*d, Why be would publiſh ſuch Doctrine hie un- 
ſwer' d, The truth ws, Thave'a'mini to go home;' and ac» 
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* pag. 122. f Lord Clarendon in Survey of Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan, 
p. 8. who alſo elſewhere juſtly cenſures this Doctrine, as tending to countenance 
UVurpation ard Rebellion, viz. at p. 3, 92, 193. Ec. f 


/ „5 cordingly 
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whoſe Intereſt leads *em as well to.ſuccour and ſupport, 
as to lord it over and trample” on their Subjects; who 
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cordingly when having eſcap'd the Jaftice at Pai; 
got into Exglana, there he found ons and Proteftivn 
and then to have anſwer d his Book, had been, ſays thi 
poems to bave diſputed with « Man that commanig 
RN id 
i Hare the Abels Treachery being ſmelt out by all 
rightful Patentates, he isforc'd to quit his Dependency 
on their Intereſt, and .wheeling about as it were for 
breath. gods hy the follow ing Steps or Suppoſitions to 
abet this Aſſertion, 'that the Ci Sovereign reigns only 
in Fear: according to which, as before be did oo ſmall 
diſcourteſy to Princes, making em to be either 4e. 
late Tyranss, or otherwiſe mere Noſcs of Wax; ſo 
now be vilifies bum Nature in general, and would 
have all Mankind to be of no better 4; agg towards 
each other, than Lions, Bears and Tigers. In that 
firſt he tells us, that there is not among Men what is 
commonly underſtood by the Law of Nature, or a ſtand. 
ing and eſſential D betwixt moral Good and E- 
% &c. * hut that theſe words of Good and Evil, &c, 
ge ever us d with reference to the Perſon that uſeth 


y and abſolutely ſo, 
Good and Evil to be taken 
nature of the Objects themſelves, but from 
*« the Perſon of the Man (where there is no Common» 
i wealth). or (ina Commonwealth) from the Perſon 
that repreſenteth it ; or from an Arbitrator or 


* nor any common Rule of G 


* make his Sentence the Rule thereof. And in ſhort, 
« Good and Evil Fare Names that ſignify our Appetites 
« and Averſions ; which in different Tempers, Cuſ- 
©. roms and Doctrines of Men, are different, &c. But 
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on the contrary I ſay; that right Rooſon dituterly co all 
Men ſome — — — ns Gin whoſe 
Dictates accordingly being an w E 
being found for ttie of the reafoneble Na 
muſt therefore be look'd on as Rules or Laws'giveir by 
him, who made itand thoſe ac once ins 'trur und pro- 

per ſenſe to be termd a, us heile dhe things 
— command or forbid como under the name of . 
ral Goods or Evils, fachas are nov cllungeable, act wits 
ſure, according to Ciyounſavers; 'T ans of Flues, ofy 
as the Objection wy mea 


ted of ſome whole Ma: 
tions; fol ns nem th 


nor ls it righely, — 

Atheiſt himſeli, whom faqs: 
the general ſenſe of M "Wy by —— 
Theſe Inftances ate to be h and 


Exorbitances from ehe ſtared Courſe of hutadia Narwe, 


and afford us no Argument againft che s Objor- 
von * ; no more, 28 Andronicas Riviliw 
it, chan he can be ſaid to be in the "who cells Hoy 
ſweet, tho it does unt tat ſo t Perſons that 4 wr 5 
And therefore does Ariflotle very weld adviſe; th 
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ſeel it in thoſe Individual which are well and "184 god 
ſtate according to Nature, and not in ſuch as are 
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deprav/d 


and out of Order. Accordingly, ſays * Gratiu, that 

may be concluded to be the Law of Nature, which ob- 

tains among all Nations in general, or at leaſt am 

thoſe which are moſt civiliz d. For an univerſal Effect 

_— an univerſal Cauſe, which ia this caſe. cannot 
1 


poſlibly be any. other than that inward ſenſe, which is 


common to, and upon the uſe of Reaſon èxeris it ſelf 
in all Men; 1 ſay, upon the U, of Reaſon, for this 
Faculty, tho it be indeed an eſſential and a diſtinguiſb- 
ing Character of Men, yet in thoſe who either do not 
or will not uſe it as they ſhould, it is much the ſame 
thing as if they had it not; and ſo no wonder if they 


do not diſtinctly perceive: thoſe Rules of Kife, which 


tho properly natural, as flowing from the open and 
true Current of Nature, yet are firſt as it were to be 


awaken'd and Rtir'd up by the Force of Reaſoning, and 


* 


non procul ab Init. And again in reference to the 
nn Inmanicarem gerat Bellaz? Ib. prope ad Fin. 


are therefore, as + one thinks, term'd by St. Paul not 
in the common Expreſſion wwe} N general Noti- 
ons and Inſtincts of Good and Evil, but by the word 


ND, that is evident Concluſions reſulting from the 


Exerciſe of Reaſon; which thoſe, who not uſing their 
natural Powers, do not accordingly perceive, but hold 
the Truth in Ungodlinels, are by ** Cicero deveſted 
of the Character of Men, and rang d among Brutes, 
that have no Underſtanding, However, I would not 
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Juris naruralis eſſe colligitur id, quod apud omnes Gentes, aut mo- 

128805 omnes tale eſſe = Grot, de Jure Bel. — Pac. p. 6. 

where. ſes more." to this purpoſe. 

I + Parker in Demonſtration of the Law of Nature, p. 7. Rom. 2. 14, 15. 
+ This. be tells us is Hominem ipſum ex Homine tollere. De Offic. I. 3. 

ſame thing he ſays, Quid 


intereſt utrum ex Homine quis ſe convertat in Belluam, an in Hominis Natu- 


be 
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be meant to ſpeak here of what the Platoniſts term the 

aller Morals, which are only Deductions from other 
principles, and in drawing forth which into Uſe and 
Practice Mankind are determin'd by uncertain and ca- 
ſual Motives, by Cuſtom, Superſtition, Intereſt, Circum- 
ſtances, Cc. and ſo may very much differ about em: and 
of theſe only is it true, which * Mr. Hobbes aſſerts, 
That divers Men differ not only in their Judgment 
« on the Senſes of what is pleaſant. and unpleaſant to 
« the Taſt, Smell, Hearing, Touch and Sight; but 
& alſo of what is. conformable or diſagreeable to Reaſon 
© in the Actions of common Life. Nay, the ſame 
« Man in divers times differs from himſelf, and. one 
time praiſeth, that is, calleth Good, what another 
&« time he diſpraiſeth and calleth Evil, c. and which 
+ Mr. Selden ſuppoſes, namely, that thoſe we term the 
Laws of Nature ſprung from Cuſtom or pyblick Conſent. 
But here I would be underſtood to ſpeak, with a very 
Learned Man, of the greater Morals, which ate the 
Foundation of the former, and of which , Ma Hobbes 
(I know not how inconſiſtently with himſelf) had. juſt 
before ſaid, that they are immutable and eternal; and 
elſewhere ſuppoſes, as is obſery'd by the {++ Learned 
Pufendorf, that they are declar d by the tacit Dictates of 
right Reaſon. Now theſe, that ie bee 
and Evils, which were before pointed at, together witch 
the Rules that concern *em, are compriz d in hat e 
term the cardinal Vertues and Vices, ſuch as Prudegce, 
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* Lev. P. 79. 7 De Jure Nat. L. 12 c. 6, 7, Kc. 54115 oh 

j| Loquuntur enim illi (meaning Hobbes and Selden) de Legibus in Specie, 
nos de maximis ſingularium Legum Fundamentis, &c. neque circa prima hæc 
Juſtitiæ Placita variatæ ſunt moratiorum Leges, &c. Dr. Sharrock de Fin. & 
Me. ,, „ t art SS. 
tt Of the Lay of Nature and Nations, Engliſh, Ed, P. 1147 c . 
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Juſtice, Benexolence, Temperance, Fortitude, 8 * 
the Branches immediately ſpringing from them ; ; asalſy 
the End which, they of courſe drive at, that is, the 
Happioeſs er Miſery of the rational. Nature: which 
alſo being ſer in view to Nature's Light, and certainly 
conſequent to the Means aforeſaid, do point out to us a 
natural Obligation to purſue the one, and to avoid the 
Ws, 'tuch Obigerien, as Ariſtotle words it, is of 
be ling Nee Places, as Fire burns every where 
like, and is of the ſame uſe in Greece and in Peri, 
And this, as one obſerves, is enough to ſtamp theſe 
Dictates of right Reaſon with the Character of natard 
s, they being not only evident to us, but alſo eſta- 
BLth'd and enforc d by the Sanction of Reward: and 
e 5 . — indeed, ſays * he, in my 
nion do any poſitive Laws whatever >. jy 
& 7 on any other manner, but only by ſhewiog, that 
F ee ee connected with 
the Obedi refhon of them. Not that 
 ehiok ir geedful to, „ that theſe Laws or Prin- 
1 01 are innate or 


imprinted on the Mind is the 
very i t diſtinit and aſtusl Propoſitiun:: but I reckon 


e eee em Lan, that they are 


1 25 18 0. the, O of Nature, and the notorious 
Uſctulaels of em toMen ; by internal Suggeſtion 

the Mind, .or from the Contemplation of our 
e x and of, the nature of thoſe 
HY are to engage our 
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« perpetual Law of Reaſon, made known'to all Men, 
« which calls us to Duty by ever yp ons detersus' 
« from Sin by Threats; and whoſe. Commands or 
« Threats are neither of em in yaia*: becauſe, as Fan- 
« other expreſſes ir, a conſtant Obedience is IHE 
« by Serenity and Security of Conſcience, joined Wich 
« a good and certain Aſſurance ; by a good Frame ad” 
« ſettled Tranquility of Mind; by the Preſervation” 
« of the Body from many Evils not aral: heſſdes an 


ſome things as good or evil, which protipes Sro-<huſe 
the one and refuſe the other; as hereupon; there x Teal 
Advantage or - Diſadvantage, an inward” Compldtthcy 
or Trouble of Mind: nay and we perceive, That xhig 
Inclination or Averſios is in us antecedently to lf N · 
ſoning and Diſcourſe, and withoyr' Deliberatidn carries 
us on || by a certain natural Tmpetus'or Enthuſiaſm to. dero 
tow Actions, and forcibly reffraigs us from the'con- 
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trary; which is plainly a Conſequence of what may be 
particularly obſerv'd, * that we are conſtituted and 
fram'd with ſuch Paſſions and Aﬀetions, as for inſtance 
with Love and Hatred, Complacency and Horror, 
Glory and Shame, Repentance and Self. ſat isfaction, 
with Veneration and Diſdain, Commiſeration and En. 
vy, Oc. as do ſome of 'em ſignify to us in general, 
« that there is ſuch a thing as moral Good and Evil in 
% human Actions, and others of 'em point out what 
ce thoſe Actions are, wherein this moral Good or Evil 
& is ſubjected. Inſomuch that it would be to reverſe 
the very Foundation of Nature, as well as to oppoſe 
right Reaſon, for Men to confound Vertue with Vite; 
and nothing would be harder than to ſtamp what we 
reckon moral Good with the Character of Evil, and 
make the one indifferently to paſs for the other. It is 
in vain to tell us, that even in ſo polite a Country as 
Greece, and particularly among the Lacedemonians, 
+ 73 Ausetav, or to rob and ſteal, was teckon'd honorable; 
for this is a Miſtake purely from a miſconſtruction of that 
Word, which generally ſignifys not to rob or ſteal, but to 
act the part of a valiant Soldier, and carry away Spoils in 
War, it being not otherwiſe ſupposꝰ'd, but that the ground 
of the Waris juſt : And however this is but a ſingle In- 
ſtance, and of no weight againſt the general Obſerva- 
tion. Were there not a natural ground of Duty, and 
an eſſential Diſtinction of Good and Evil, Men might 
be brought in this particular to aſſent to and like what- 
ever Impoſture pleas'd : But was it ever known, or can 


It be, that, for example, Perfidiouſneſs and Blaſphemy 
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* See this particularly ſbewn in Dr. Scot's Chriſtian Life, Vol. 1. Part 2. 
p. 267. &c. And in Bp Parker's Demonſtration of the Law of Nature, p. 30, &tc. 
9 Ses Dy. Templer in Idea Theolog. Leviath. N ꝶgg9. 
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ſhould be eſteem'd Vertues, that it ſhould be deem'd 
the ſame thing, whether T bonour or murder my Pa- 
rents, and whether I am juſt and kind, or elſe endea- 
your all poſſible hurt to thoſe that are juſt and 
kind to me? Surely theſe Sentimeats can't ſo much as 
enter our Miads without horror ! This Horror, you'll 
ſay, proceeds from the Prejudices of Education. But 
how then comes it to be fo univerſal and among all Peo- 
ple, tho their Education be never fo different? And 
ſucely it muſt be rather from ill Education or Cuſtom, 
that the Atheiſt herein thinks counter to all Mankind. 

Will you ſay again, that Policick Law-givers have 
infus'd into the People the quaint Diſtintivns of Good 
and Evil. But how could they all ſo exactly agree, with- 
out conſulting together, to impoſe the ſame things up- 
on ſo many different People? How could they engtave 
the ſenſe of Duty in the bottom of mens Hearts, nay 
and inſpire them with that degree of Niceneſs, as that 
they make it a ſcruple of Conſcience to act againſt it, 
and that even tho it be ſometimes, on other accounts, 
uneaſy to Bbſerve it? Law-givers undoubtedly did 
not make, but find theſe Principles in the People; 
which they perceiving to be abchnely ceedfuf in 
Society, have accordingly preſuppos d, as the ground 
of their own: Laws. For thus, we ſee, that the 
great Deſign of all human Conſticutiogs has been to 
« ſecure and enforce the prime Rules of Morality ; 
« which is a plain Argument, that Men bave always 
„found by Experience, that they are natural. 


And accordingly things cannot be ſaid to be therefore 
good or evil, becauſe commanded or forbidden by hu- 
man Laws: but generally ſpeaking to be therefore 
commanded or forbidden, becauſe antecedently good or 
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evil in themſelves. But you'll ſay, from hence 't Ou 
tollow that all human Laws arc good. Anſw. It does 
hence follow, that either they are really good, or at leaf 
have a Semblance of Goodneſs, this being the Motiye 
that makes em go down with the People, and that is 
enough for my purpoſe : But as for Laws, which might 
plainly be ſeen to be downright and altogether bad, 
* ſuch as theſe no Legiſlators could ever impoſe ; no, 
not tho they have attempted it by Violence and Force: 
and therefore if they have intended any ſuch, they 
have always given em a plauſible Diſguiſe, either inter. 
mixing *em with good ones, and endeavouring to ſup- 
port *em with juſt * already in vogue among 
the People, or ſome other ſpecious way. Which 
minds me further, that Laws which are evident 
good, and do plainly confirm the fr/# Principles of Duty 
(to ſnew the intrinſick and natural Bottom on which 


they go) are either readily obey d, as carrying with em 


their own Reward ; or even when they are diſobey'd, 
the Diſobedient can't but own the real;Goodgeſs of em, 
ſaying with her in the Poet: 


+ We ſee and like what's better, but purſue 

Whats worſe. So a 
« Now, fays || Ariſtotle, that which even ill Men are 
&« forc'd to praiſe, is certainly praſe-worthy ; for if ſuch 
“ approve it, this is as much as if all Men confeſs it: for 
© nothing ſurely could make them doit, but the manifeſt 
t Eyidence of Truth. From which inward ſenſe of 
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* See Dr. Scot's Chriſtian Life, Part 2, p. 18, &c. 
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Goodneſs alſo *tis, as * Qaintilien obſerves, That 30 
Man is ſo bad, as that he deſires to ſeem bad; and almoſt 
every Body ſpeaks more honeſtly than he either thinks 
or atts. FFF 
Thus far it appears that the Atheiſt at firſt has made 
a wrong ſtep, and therefore no wonder if his next be 
ſo too : in that he tells us, that there being nothing 
ſimply good, honeſt or praiſe-worthy, all is reduc'd to what 
is profitable to one's ſelf ; and thus Self Intereſt is the 
primary Meaſure and Standard of our Actions. As to 
which I anſwer, that were Selt-Intereft rightly under- 
ſtood and taken in irs due Latitude, as it is the Self- 
Intereſt of Men, according to hat they are by Narere, 
that is, not only as ſtanding in privers Capertys, but 
alſo as pol#rital and ſociable Cre#taver; and withal as it 
extends both to their Souly and Bod), both to another 
World and tinls: then perhaps he and 1 ſhould not ve 
much differ; becauſe in this ſenſe what is term'd Se 
Intereſt would fall in with the laſt Eod and preateft 
Happineſs of our Nature, as well hereafter as here; 
which certainly we cannot love ot defire too much, and 
which ought therefore to be look 'd on as the main 
Scope of our Aims and Etideavours; and ſo ſhould 
we meaſure the Goodneſs and Value of all othet 
things, according ds they ſerve to the Attainment of 
this F. But Whereas in all ſenſes he Titffits Se, Intereſt 
to private Perſons as ſueh, and to them alſo would have 
it refer no further than touchitg their Body and this 
Life || : here, as I can with good Aſſurance deny, and 
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+ Of this ſee Abbadie in LArt de ſe Connoure Soy-meme,c.7,8,9,1 1. part 2. 

|| Thus according to Hobbes the Right and the Law of Nature do refer no 

further than to each Man's uſing his own Power in preſerving his Life, and 
aviding what is deſtrudtive of it, Lev. p. 64. 
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engage to make my words good, that the Atheiſt un- 
derſtands his true Intereſt; ſo likewiſe do I ſay, that 


he is as much miſtaken in purſuing what he fancies to 
be ſuch. For ſhould I grant his End to be right, name- 


ly temporal Self. Intereſt and the Preſervation of the Life 


preſent ; yet what are the means by which he work 
attain it? Why * Force and Fraud are, he thinks, the 
apteſt for this purpoſe, and therefore to be term'd the 
two cardinal Vertues, as mainly carrying on the great 
Concern of Man, to wit the preſerving of his Life, and 
getting poſſeſſion of whatever hecan,by whatever means 
he can. But touching this, I tell him, he is groſly 
miſtaken: For nothing certainly can better conduce 
to our temporal Self- Intereſt, than the oppoſite way of 
proceeding by Benevolence and Kindneſs, Sincerity and 
Fair-dealing. Becauſe we plainly ſee the Nature and 
Condition of Mea to be ſuch, as that they cannot ſub- 
ſit by themſelves, upon their own private Stock; and 
their Time as well as Power would fail them, to pro- 
cure the moſt uſeful and the moſt neceſſary things. 
W herefore as they need, ſo accordingly do they ſeek 
for Supplys from without, and in this Enquiry do the 
find that Mea of all Creatures are moſt fit and m 
able to promote their mutual Advantage; and that 
« next to the Support and the Defence of Heaven, 
« they draw their chief Help and Comfort from one 
% another. And this they perceive to be an ordinary 
Conſequence of the natural Diſpoſition of Men, in 
that they are inclin'd to be grateful to others, and ex- 


. pe others to be 2 to them; and if they are 


not ſo, to refrain from doing 'em any further Bene- 
factions. Now when we find the caſe to be ſuch, how 
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open and plain do we ſee the way lie to our private Ad- 

vantage, to the Intereſt of our Bodys, Lives and For- 
tunes? By firſt ſhewing kindneſs to others our ſelves, 


may we call in their Help and Good will to us, and even 
provoke em to Love and good Works; and in the ſame 


Circle, by returning their Favours, may we ſtill ſecure 


a Continuation of them. Whereas on the contrary 
« %s a great miſtake & to fancy it will be profitable to 
« you to take away either by Fraud or Force what -ano- 
« ther Man has acquir'd by his Labour; ſince others 
« have not only the power of reſiſting, you, but of 
« taking the ſame freedom with your Goods and Poſſeſ- 
« ſions: and therefore whoever took ſuch a courſe, would 
indeed ſet a fatal Pattern, and chalk out the way to 
« his own Deſtruction. Nay, ſhould a Man thus at- 
tempt to draw every thing to himſelf and to his own 
Intereſt, without looking toward his Neighbour, © he 
« would both labour in vain (it being impoſſible that 
all Perſons and all Things ſhould be diſpos d according 
to the contradictory Deſires and Wills of particular 
« Men) and at once not only teach, but invite and 
move others to plunder and to ruin him: Eſpecially 
2 that as Men are inclin'd to do good Offices 
for good, ſo are they very often to do bad ones for bad, 
and withal are as powerſul in effecting Miſchief, as they 
are ready in deſiguing it. This is ſo very plain, that 
none, methinks, but ſuch a Fos as an Atheiſt could 
ever think otherwiſe, or propoſe indeed the End 
before mention'd, yet excluſively from the propereſt 
Means of attaining it; but rather the more rationally a 
Man loves himſelf, the more earneſt he will be in en- 
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_ deavouring. by good turns to procure the Love of 
 K other Men. eee 
| ö Well then, ſays the Atheiſt, granting you this, that 


* when it is manifeſtly for your own good to do good to 
others, it will be a point of Wiſdom in you to be kind 
and: friendly. yet w hen it is not fo, to conſuſt the | 
of others would betoken che eſt Indiſcretion: ef- 
pecially conſidering that in the ſtate of Nacure there 
is no Lau, no real Obligation to it; the Notions 
«© of Right add Wrong, Juſtice and Iujuſtice, having 
* there no place, and conſequently there being no Pro- 
« griety, no Dominion, no Mine and Thine diſtinct; 
* but that being every Man's which he can get, and 
c for ſo long as he can keep it. To which Hucdie of 
Matter I fhall anſwer! under three particular Heads; 
Firſt then I ſay, that every wife Man would: ſtate the 
Not ion of Profs, and accordingly take his meaſures of 
acting, not from what is advantageous at this or that 
Time, or to this or that Perſon under ſuch or ſuch a Cir- 
cumftance ; but from hat is perpetually and univer- 
ſally ſo; Now Benevolence, Humanity and Kindneſs 
| | to others are by Experience found to be fo, and it is 
1 only by accident, if they prove otherwiſe, or that a 
it contrary method of proceeding is in the iſſue advan- 
1 tageous. Secondly I fay, that the Vertues aforeſaid 
|| being ſo univerſally conducive. to the good of private 
| Perſons, any fober. unprejudic'd Man would from 
hence infer, that this is a part of that excellent De- 
coram and Order, which may be obſerv'd throughout 
the Univerſe; that the ſame infinite MU, and 
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'* Thus Carneades in Lactantius, Inſt, I. 3. c. 8. And to the ſame purpoſe - 
Mr. Hobbes, Quare quærendam eſſe Pacem, quatenus habendæ ejus Spes aliqua 
affulſerit, ubi haberi non poteſt, quærenda eſſe Belli Auxilia, &c. De Ciup. i). 
7 Hobbes in Lev. p. 63. 3 Ti AE 
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Power, which contriv'd and made the Natute of Man, 
deſign'd it ſor Happineſs, and appointed means in or- 
der thereunto ; by conſequence whatever is found in 
the courſe of things to contribute to that 'End, nay 
without which it cannot be attain'd, is to be fix d on 
as a proper means, and the doing ſo obſerv'd as natural 
Law. Accordingly as Men are ſeen to ſtand in an ab- 
ſolute need of each others Help, in order to their Well; 
being, every Man ought as far as in him lies to pro- 
* mote and preſerve a peaceful Sociableneſs with 
others, agreeable to the main End and Diſpo- 
* ſition of human Race in general; and that not fo 
much out of Fear of Hurt, as Hope of Good, Thus 
the Notion of what is truly proſitable, inſtead of mak- 
ing void, might, one would think, introduce that of 


is. * 


p 


honeſt, and make it be receiv'd anden Men, 1 15 
the one ſo neceſſarily depend? on, nay ſo plainly falls in 
with the other: upon which account, as * Telly in- 


forms us, Socrates was us'd to. curſe the Authors who 
firſt divided theſe Names in. Notion and Opinion, 
which Nature ſo inſeparably united. But neither do I 


%* 
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draw the ome of ſocial Vertues merely from 'their 
being uſeful to private Intereſt; ſince the Obligation 
of 'em, as was before obſerv'd, is diſcernible by 275 
abſt ractly from Profit, and we find what is ohr Intereſt, 
not therefore only to be our Duty, but to come under 
that Character alſo upon ſonie higher ground. To 
which purpoſe a late Writer tells us, that tho it be 
* certainly true, that the Practice and external Exerciſe 
of Juſtice and many other moral Dutys, dot h ſuppoſe 
* a Society, or at leaſt a State of Friendſhip, that To 
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7902 The Reaſon and Philoſophy © 
Men may have proper Objects of thoſe reſpeRive 
& Vertues ; yet the reaſons of their Obligation are 
** founded in the Nature of each ſingle Man, and {6 
may belong to a Man in Solitude: for the reaſons of 
© Juſtice and other moral Vertues, are not ultimately 
to be reſolv'd into that natural Support and Advan- 
* tage they bring to a Society and Commonwealth, 
© and that they cannot without great diſadvantage be 
* baniſh'd out of ic; but into that Conformity they 
bear tothe Divine Nature, and to the Participation 
* thereof in our ſelves. Hence it is that ſome Max- 
ims and Vertues are univerſally look d on as obligatory 
in themſelves, and needful to be practi>'d, tho with the 
| loſs of Life and Fortune: Agreeably to which, Tah 
ſays particularly of Friendſbip * That it firſt aroſe ra- 
ther from Nature than from Weakneſs, rather from the 
Bent and Inclinat ion of mens Minds, than from the Con- 
ſideration of the Profit it would bring. And thus Jam- 
blichas ſays of Juſtice. after havina ſpoken ot Advan- 
tages, | That it is deſirable of it ſelf without theſe ; for 
to it we are by Nature born: and therefore tho we are ſo 
far from getting, that we very much loſe by it, yet # it 
ſtill our Duty to be juſt. | hus the Philoſophers in ge- 
neral have aſſeried, that Vertue is deſirable cicher for its 
own ſake, or at leaſt not for any outward Protit, but 
only the rational Delight or Hope it brought with it; 
and we might inſtance in many moral Rules, which 
Men univerſally look on as reaſonable, and the Oppo- 
ſites to em as unreaſonablæe, without the Conſideration 
of Profit or Diſprofit : as namely, not to hurt one that 
does no hurt, to help the Helpleſs, to be obedient to 
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Parents, tender of ones. Cbpring, grateſul to Bene- 
ntracts 


factors, and obſervant of Co ; and in ſhort, a 
general Benevolence or Inclination to do good to others 
ſhe ws it ſelf, ſays Plutarch, even in our grecaeſt Age, 
and almoſt prevents the Thought of) what is profitable 
to our ſelves. Wherefore, methiaks, if we conſider 
Mankind as they are in themſelves; and even out of all 
Society, the Notions at leaſt of Right aud Wrong, 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, 2 neceſfary Adjuncts of 
their Nature, would have place in em; and, contrary 
to the Atheiſt's Suppolition, why may not theſe Qua- 


litys be in a Man, that were alone in the World, as 


well as ſome of his Paſſions, which do alſo neceſſarily 


relate to their proper Objects, tho theſe are not always 
ready at hand! 


Reaſonableneſs of ſocial Dutys is further confirmed 
to us by a Motive of Intereſt ; inſomuch that if t 
are not allow'd and practis'd, Men would in no wi 
be able to ſubſiſt. The Truth of this, beſides what 
has been ſaid for it, will further appear, in that I add 
Thirdly, that in the State of Nature there is Propriety 
or Dominion, Mine and Thine : for whether we con- 
ſider Men as actually ſociated, or only ſociable, or as 


neither, but barely exiſtent; yet muſt. they of courſe 


be ſuppos'd to occupy ſomething or other for their 
Subſiſtence and Convenience, even as ſoon as they 
enter into Being. Now in the beginning of things, 
what each Man firſt occupy*d, became his own; fo 
that afterwards to take it from him or his, became un- 
juſt : I ſay, what each Man firſt occupy'd, I. do not 
mean in a way of Scrambling, or according to in- 
ſatiable Luſt and Appetite (for that is unnatural ) 
but only for — SubMiten Ire ang. Rufe that 
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But moreover as we find, that Men 
are by their Nature and Condition ſociable, the 
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is, the due Exigence of Nature. And thus far, tho 1 
grant that antecedently to Poſſeſſion or Pedi Poptio 
which has been ſince look'd on as a * Token of lawful 
Utctupancy, each Man had 2 Eg, and all Men aq 64 
Right to ſome things 3 nay, and that before the firſt 
Seizure there was ſo far a Communion of Goods, as 
that Men might be ſuppos'd to be equally indifferent 
in their Claim to this or that Portion: yet could they 
not be ſaid to have an equal, becauſe they had indeed 
v0 Right to all; but their Propriety or private Share 
was originally and by Nature ſtated. I ſay by Nature, 
inaſmuch as every natural Power and Capacity of Man 
is found to be limited; which unavoidably and by it 
ſelf introduces a limited Uſe and Enjoyment of things: 
* For no Man can claim a greater Right from Na- 
< ture than he is capable of enjoying: and therefore 
ce ſeeing that is fully provided for by a Parcel that is 
6 proportion'd to it ſelf and its Neceſſitys, he can- 
c not challenge, by virtue of his #atural Right, any 
« Power over the Remainder; but will be content to 
« leave whatſoever he cannot enjoy himſelf to other 
« mens Uſe and Advantage: and certainly that is 
ct very reaſonable to allow our Neighbours to chal. 
« lenge their ſhare of Happineſs, when our turn is fully 
ci ſerv*dand ſatisfy'd . Becauſe, I ſay, to exceed this 
Bound is plainly contrary to Nature and to Order; 
which, as Scaliger tells us, is quaſi deo 3, or that 
which of courſe ſets Limits 

Thus far I have trac'd the Atheiſts Steps, and fo 
prevented his Aim in ſome of his moſt ſubtle and in- 
tricate Windings toward his purpoſe ; the Plan where- 
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* Ruth 4.8. See this Point more fully clear d in Parker's Demon- 


of 
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of is this: There being nothing ſimply Good or Evil, 
Right or Wrong, no Mine or Thine, but all having an 
equal Right to all ; and at once, he adds, they bein 

well-nigh equal in Power and Strength, as they may a 

aim at, ſo have they an equal ground to hope for ul; 
and ſo if more of em do affect or like the ſame thin 

then, becauſe it can't be enjoy'd by all at once, there ariſe 
Competition and Diffidence, till by this means they 
come to Blows : and thus Mankind either thro Iatere 

or Glory are of courſe ina ſtate of Enmity and War. 
Theſe are vile Scandals upon human Nature, the main 
ground whereof I have before prevented; and as for 
the reſt, it deſerves no other Anſwer, but ſuch a ridi- 
culing Turn, as a f late ingenious Pen has given it. 
Granting that Men by Nature are well: nigh equal in 
Power and Strength, yet are they not fo ſavage, as, 
becauſe on this account they might haye an equal Hope 
of Conqueſt, and fo to obtain this or that thing, im- 
mediately to quarrel and combat for it. The Atheiſt 
cannot argue this from the true Nature of Mes ; but 
either from his own ill Temper (as methinks || he 
propos'd to do) or from the inordinate Paſſions and 
Practices of ſome other Men; (as alſo * he plainly 
does) againſt the injurious Violence whereof, be- 
cauſe we uſe to ſecure our ſelves, therefore he would 
have it, that we likewiſe have the ſame diſtruſt of all 
Mankind, and make the like Eſtimate of their »«- 
tural Temper ; that is, becauſe we ride arm d in 4 Fourny, 
lock our Doors and Cheſts, to prevent Milchief and 

Robbery, therefore we have an inward Opinion that 
the World is fill'd with Murderers and Robbers, and 


* Lev- p. 61. + Dr. Etchard in Mr. Hobbes's State of Nature conſider d. 
\ In Lev. p. 2» h *** Lev. P. 62. 
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that all Men by Nature are ſuch *. This, as + one ob- 
ſerves, is the proper Character not of Men but Beaſts, 
that are made up and govern'd only by the inordinate 
Appetites of the Body, without any Vertue, Honefty 
or Honour of the Mind. And here indeed lies the fun- 
damental Error of all Mr. Hobbes's Theory of Mas, 
that he confounds what we tend to as mere Animals for 


the Conſervation of Life and the avoiding of Death, 


with what we deſire and is perfectly agreeable to our 
rational Nature. How much better is Man defin'd by 
| Ariſtotle, to be an Animal that is naturally peaceable 
and mild? To which purpoſe ** Plutarch alſo affirms, 
That 0 Man is or ever was by Nature a fierce or unſo- 
ciable Creature. For without queſtion Men as ſuch, 
and before they are deprav'd by barbarous Cuſtoms, 
have in em the Seeds of Philanthropy and Love; and 
may therefore be ſuppos'd to have been at firſt inclin'd 
not to ſcramble and fight for whatever they could pet, 


but amicably to ſettle each others Bounds : and hence- 


forth commencd the e 4 of Juſtice. This we 
may much better conclude from Hiſtory and Obſer. 
vation, which afford us Examples of Mercy and Com- 
paſſion to others, of a generous Condeſcenfion and 
Self-denial, of an univerſal Love and Good-will to Men, 
ſufficient to wipe off the aforeſaid Aſperſions caſt 
upon human Nature. Tho, ſays I one, it muſt 
« alſo be granted, that there have been too many 
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* See Lord Clarendon in Survey of the Leviath. p. 27, 28. 

+ Non humanum quid Cogitatione depingit, &c. hominem denique ut 
Belluam, ad quam Animi Virtus aut Honeſtas & Decus nihil pertinent, nobis 
exhibet. Philoſeph. Burgund. in Tom, prior. p. 392. Ed. Lond. 

|| *AyIpwros Coo nunegr (vor Top. 5. 2. 

* ge i dv Igor e oor, x £0 dvnueegy Cop, In vit. Pomp. 

++ Lowde of the Nature of Man, p. 166. ; | 
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« barbarous and inhuman Actions committed, both by 
« Heathens and Chriſtians roo; but then thoſe Aion 
« were not approv'd by the more wiſe and ſober Per- 
« ſons of thoſe very Nations that committed em. 
« 2, They were univerſally condemn'd by the more 
« civiliz'd part of the World. 3. They were ſo far 
« from tending to their Advantage, that they have 
% many times prov'd the cauſe or occaſion. of many 
« and grievous Calamitys brought upon themſelves 
« and Nation by the juſt Providence of God. And 
however the Atheiſt thinks we are * let looſe to all 
manner of Villany, nay and has the confidence to add, 
that this Licence is a noble and happy Privilege ot 
Nature, in that we are born without Fetters or Shac- 
kles upon us, free from, all Duty and Obligation, all 
Tuſtice, Benignity and Moralit which according to 
bim are, Reife of true Liberty: yet thoſe who 
have better weigh'd theſe Matters, are of opinion, 
That he deprives Man of the greateſt Happineſs and 
* Glory that can be attributed to him who deveſts 
* him of that Gentleneſs and Benevolence towards 
* other Men, by which he delights in the good For- 
« tune and Tranquility that they enjoy, and makes 
* him ſo far prefer himſelf before all others, as to make 
© the reſt a Prey to advance any Commodity or Con- 
“ veniency of his own 3 which is a Barbarity ſuperior 
to what the moſt ſavage Beaſts are guilty of +. 
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* For this is 4 Conſequence of the Atheiſts Principle ; Perſpicuum eſt enim 
niſi Æquitas, Fides, Juſtitia proficiſcantur a Natura, & ſi hæc omnia ad Utili- 
carem referantur, Virum bonum non poſſe reperiri. Cic. de Fin. 2. 

+ Thus my Ld Clarendon in Survey of the Leviathan, p. 29. 
Quando Leoni 1.4 
Fortior eripuir Vitam Leo? Quo Nemore unquam 
Expiravit Aper majoris dentibus Apri ? h | FU 
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And metliinks, upon ſecond thoughts, the Atheiſt 
ſem to be convinc'd of this, or at leaſt that their pre- 
tended State of Nature is very * inconvenient : For, 
ſay they, tho the aforeſaid State of Nature be in it ſelf 
abſolutely the beſt, yet nevertheleſs by reaſon of mens 
Imbecillity, and the Equality of their Strengths, and In 
conſiſtency of their Appetites, it proves by accident the 
worſt ; this War with every one, making mens Right 
or Liberty to every thing, indeed a Right or Liberty to 
nothing ; they having no Security of their Lives, much 
leſs of the comfortable Enjoyment of, them. And 
therefore if we ask in the next place, Suppoſing Man- 
kind to have been ſo diſſever'd and diſſociated, ſo 
lawleſs and haſtile by Nature, as is pretended, how 
came they to ſettle in orderly Communitys and 8 
and whence aroſe that Face of Juſtice which is now 
ſeen in the World? Here the old Atheiſts in Plato, and 
alſo Epicurus will foreſtal Mr. Hobbes (tho it ſeems || he 
knew not of it, as neitherdid another ||| late Writer) and 
tell us, that Neceſſity put Mankind upon this: For when 
they had been a good while kicking and cuffing, hew- 
ing and flaſhing, and juſtling agaioſt each other, they 
became at length all weary of it, and conceiv'd it ne- 
ceſſary by Art to help the Defe& of their own Power 
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Lev. 5. 6 8. f See Cudw. True Int. Syſt. p. 892, 893... To which 4 
add, beſides what is there cited out of Plato, theſe plain > in his 10th de 
Leg. Þ. 197. Ed. Cant. Ta 5 qixala id" dvas i Tagdamy g dn 
aHνjãas Sid]erciy d % n taslalid et, ac} TaITaA. A d dy 
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y He affirming this Hypotheſis to be a nem Invention, at the Circulation of the 
Blood, and no older than the Book. de Cive, © | 
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0 Mr. Lowde, who in the Book before-cited, p. 163. tells. 1, That to 


Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt to depend merely upon the Pleaſure 
of 1 ſeems to be a peculiar Flight proper only to Mr. 


here, 
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here, and to chuſe a /eſſer Evil for the avoiding 6f 4 
greater, that is, to make a voluntary Abatement of this | 
their infinite Right, and to ſubtnit to Terms of Equality 4 
with one another, in order to a ſoclable and peaceable 1 
Cohabitation 3 and not onfy ſo, but alſo for the Security |} 
of all, that others ſhould obſtrye ſuch Rules as well as 
themſelves, to put their Necks under the Yoke' of a | 
common coercive Power, whoſe Will being the Will of | 
them all, ſhould be the very Role, and Law, and Mes- ul 
ſure of Juſtice to them. For, fay they, tho Men have | 
an infinite Right by Nature, yet may they alienate this | 
Right or Part thereof from themſelves, and either ſidti- 
ply renounce it or transfer the ſame to ſome other | 
Perſon ; by means whereof it will becottte tinfawful | 


for themſelves afterwards to make uſe thereof. But 
the Conceit of this &rriffc?al Foftice is quite bafffd by 1 
what we have Before faid of the grounds of natural | 
7205 To which in this place Tadd, that the afore. 
aid Hypotheſis for conſottating Men by A into a 
Body Politick, who were naturally diſſociated, feertis | 
to be no — — we —_— coy SCE Os - }} 
coward ition; for certainly in this caſe; the 
who 120 Courage and Generofity in them, 0 00 a NM} 
ver ſubmit to fach ſneaking Terms of E and 
Subjection, but venture for Dominion, and reſolve either 
to win the Saddle or loſe the Horſe, Again, tho Men 
be ſuppos'd to renounce or transfer their Liberty and 
Right, yet if there be nothing in its own nature an- 
lawful, then cannot this be anlamful for à Man after- 
wards to make uſe of ſuch Liberty, as he had before 
in words renounc'd or abandon'd. Nor can any Man, 
by his mere Will, make any thing anlamfal to him, 
which was not ſo in it ſelf; but can only ſuſpend the | 
Exerciſe of ſo much of his Liberty, as he thought | 
good. 3 
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not ſo before, there would be nothing got by this: 


what 
(Political Jugglers think to caſt a miſt; before our eyes, 


Covenants. . This, I anſwer, is - plaialy contradiQtory 
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ood. But however could a Man by his Will oblige 
imſelf or make any thing anlamful to him, which was 


becauſe then might he by his Wili diſoblige himſelf 
again, and make the ſame: lawful as before; for what is 
made merely by Will, may be deftroy'd by Will. Where. 
fore theſe Politicians will yet urge the buſineſs further, 
and tell us, that 20 Man can be oblig*d but by his own 
Ad, end that the Eſſence of Ixjuſtice is nothing elſe 
but Dati Repetitio, the taking away of that which one 


had before given. To which we again reply, that 


were a Man naturally unoblig'd to any thing, then 
could he no way be oblig'd to ſtand to his own AR; þ 
as that it ſhould be really-«njuſt and unlawful for him 
at er ſecond Thoughts voluntarily to unde 

had before voluntarily done. Nor let theſe 


when telling us, and that indeed with ſomewhat 


more Speciouſneſs, that Izjuſtice is 4 Breach of Ct 
_wenants for tho it be true, that if there be »aturd 


Foftice, Covenants will oblige; yet upon the contrar 
Zuppoſition, that there is nothing naturally 120% 
neither can this be anjuſt to break Covenants. 

ſay they, it is a Lawof . Nature to ſtand to. Pads ot 


to their main fundamental Principle, that by, Nature 
nothing is vnjaſt or unlamful: for if nothing be fo, 
then can there be no Laws of Nature; as alſo if there 
be Laws of Natere, then muſt there be ſomething x«- 
turally unjuſt and unlawful. So that theſe. Atheiftick 
Politicians do plainly dance round in a Circle, they 


firſt deriving the Obligation of Civil Laws from that 
of Covenants, and then that of Covenants from the 


Laws of Nature; and laſtly, the Obligation both 4 
1 21 thele 
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theſe Laws of Nature and of Covenants themſelves 
again from the Law, Command and Sanct ion vf the 
Civil Sovereigu: without which neither of em would 
at all oblige, this being the only Rule and Fountain 
of Juſtice, So vain are the Attempts of theſe Poli- 
ticians, to conſociate thoſe by Art, whom they affirm 
that Nature has diſſociated ; as well might they pro- 
duce Something out of Nothing, or tie knots in the 
Wind or Water, or build up a ſtately Palace out of 
Sand: and indeed the Ligements, by which they would 
tie the Members of their huge Leviathas or artificidl 
Man together, are really nothing elſe but Will and 


Words and ſurely if Authority and Sovereignty be 


made only by Will and Words, tis plain, that by Wl 
and Words they may be uamade again at pleaſure. 
And indeed the Atheiſt is ſo weak, as to own how 
little he is ty'd by cis mean3 either to be dutiful to his 
Sovereign. or juſt;to his Fellow-SubjeQs, and ſo to 
maintain the Bond of Peace; ſaying, that the Violation 
of that Juſtice; which he underſtands, is no real Evil in 
the Man, but only an Incongraity or Alſardity in the 
Citizen ; juſt as when in * Diſputation a Man denies 4 


Propoſition which he had before granted, and comraditts 
what he maintain d in the beginning. How weak a Bar» 
rieris this Notion of. Juſtice and Injuſtice againſt the 
Force of Appetite aad private Utility, and for ſecuring 
the Obedience of Sovereigus and the Propertys of Cab. 
jeFs, whenever it is contrary to the ſame. Wherefore. 


again the Atheiſtick Stateſmen being ſenſible of this, 
that Covenants of themſelves being but Words and 


Breath, are of no flrength to hold the Members of their - 


Leviathan or Body Politick together, are forc'd at laſt 
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to betake themſelves from Art to Force, and Pomer und 
make their Civil Sovergign really to reign only in Ff: 
and thus at length- do they think to eome about t0 
their ungodly Purpoſe, and to clinch. the Nail. This 
muſt needs be their meaning, when they ſo conſtant 
declare all Obligation, Juſt and Unjuſt, to be — 4 
only from Law, they by Law there underſtanding u Con- 
mand direſted to ſuch, as by reeſop.of their Imbecillityare not 
le to re; ſo that the Vill and Commend of the more 
4 vl obliges by Puniſhment threaten'd, as this is a 
Ground of Fear. The Abſurdity whereof has hitherto. 
been ſhe vn either directly or indireRly ; and touching 
the ſame I add in this place, that if the only real Obliga. 
tion and Ground toobey Civs/ Laws be from the Fear of 
Puniſhinent, then could no Man be oblig*d to hazard his 
Le for the Safety of his Prince and Country; and they, 
who could reaſonably promiſe to themſelves Impuniry, 
would be altogether diſoblig'd, and by conſequence 
might juſtly break any. Laws for their own advantage: 
an Aſſertion ſo extravagant, that theſe confounded 
Polititians themſelves: are aſham'd: plainiy to own it, 
and do therefore diſguiſe; it, what they can, by Equi- 
vocation, themſelves alſo ſometimes confeffing fo much 
of Truth, That Puniſbment does: not oblige, but on) 
I} hold thoſe to their Duty, who were before ' oblig*d, Fur. 
1 thermore, what is made by Power and Force only, may 
1 be unmade by Power and Forer again. If. Civil Sb. 
verrigus reign only in the Fram of their on Sword, 
then is that Right of theirs, ſo much talk'd of, indeed 
nothing elfe but Might, and their Authority Forces; 
and confequentiy ſucceſsful and proſperous Rebellion, 
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and what ſdever can be done by Powe?, will be i7/o 
facto thereby juſtifyd. And thus, as an * accurate 
Writer obſerves the Atheiſt by endeayouring to inva- 
lidate the Force of natural” Laws, does in effect plead 
for or excuſe High Treaſon, and ſo entice men to com- 
mit that horrid Crime. Laſtiy, were Civil Sqvereiga 
and Bodys Politick mere vlolent and conronetonal 
things, then would N A quiet all vaniſly into o- 
thing; becauſe Netere will prevail againſt Forze and 
Violence : whereas" we ſee; that Men do; confjantly 
every where fall into Pol#ics'Order, and the Corrup. 
tion of one Form of Government is but the Generatigy 
E A ay wore ae 6! 
From what has been ſuid it is pluin, that” Sowerrigng 
do not reign only in the Fear of their own Swords ; and 
that Civil Supremacy and Bodys Poſitick are hot mere 
artificial and violent things: aod conſequently I add, 
they muſt of neceflity have ſome aatury 'B s and 
Bond, ſomething of xcommbn'add Publick of a: es. 
menting and oôngIurinating Nature, id afl rational 
Beings, to found and unite em together; and ſuch as 
may at once both really oblige Siet to obey the la w ful 
Commands of Sovereigus, and Sovereigus in command 
ing to ſeek the Good and "Welfare of their SIjeckf. 
Which Baſis or Bond of Society can be no other thi 
natural Faſtice, which has its original from the Deityi 
Nay, the Right and Authority of God himſelf 1 
founded in Jaſfice; and of this the Civil Sovereigary is 
alſo a certain Participarion. It is not a mere Creature 
of mens Willi, and therefore annibilable again by their 
SE „F ee ers — — 
* velir nolix Hobbius in hoc Crimem homines ſolicitat, quoties affirmar 
Dittamina hac rationis improprie dici Leges, Ste. By Gymberland de Leg: 
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Wills at pleaſure, but hath a ſtamp of Divinity upon 
it; as may partly appear from hence, becauſe that Jus 
Vite & Necis, that Power of Life and Death which 
Civil Sovereigns have, was never lodgd. in Singalars 
before Civil Society, and, therefore could not be con- 
fer'd by them. Had not God and Neture. made a 
City; were there not, a natural Conciliation of all ra- 
tional Creatures, and Subjection of them to the Deigy 
as their Head, (which is Ciceros ana Civites Deorum 
atque Hominym,. one City of Gods and Men) had: not 
God made * ruling and being ral d, Superiority and Sab. 
jection, with their reſpective Duty and Obligation; 
en could neither by Art, nor yet by Force have made 
any firm Citys or Politys. The Civil Sovereign is no 
Leviathan, no Beat, but in ſome ſenſe a God (I haut 
ſaid ye are Gods) and he reigns not in mere brutiſh 
Force and Fear, but in natæral Juſtice and Conſcience, 
and in the Right, the Power and Fear of God Almigh- 
ty. Not that I deny but that there is need of Force and 
Fear too to conſtrain thoſe to Obedience, to whom the 
Conſcience of Duty proves ineffeQual : but then I. fayy 
that the Fear of the Civil Sowereign's own Sword alone 
is not ſufficient for this neither; it muſt be aſſiſted by 
Religion, and the Fear, of an inviſible daß Omaipo- 
tent, who ſeeth all things, and can puniſh ſecret as 
well as open Tranſgteſſors both in this Life and after 
Death. Wherefore we grant that the Civil Sovereign 
does indeed reign in the Fear of his awn Sword, yet 
not in this Fear only, but at once in that of God; 
which tho it be juſtly greater than that of Civil Sove- 
reigus, yet is no way oppoſite, but ſubordinate to, and 
therefore very well conſiſtent with it. So that hereby 
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Chap. 14. - / Atheiſm confuted. 805 
at laſt the Atheiſt is hinder'd from clinching the Nail, 
and the main Inference he drives at is prevented; un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe what in his Heart he would very fain 
be at, that there is no Being ſuperior to Men, and by 
conſequence no Gad. For tho I own, that indeed a- 
mongſt Mien, as the Civil Sovereign reigns partly is 
Fear of his own Power, it is therefore his Intereſt, that 
there be no greater Fear than that of himſelf, inaſmuch 
as this would not be conſiſtent with his Safety on the 
Throne; becauſe this would fuppoſe another hama 
Power greater than his own : and where there is 
Power, Ambition ſeldom fails to put it in execution, 
and ſo to diſmount and conquer that Power, which is 
leſs. But in reference to God the caſe is far otherwiſe; 
for altho the Fear of him be, I ſay, juſtly greater than 
that of Civil Sovereigns, yet is it in no vile repugnant 
to it, but carrieson the ſame Intereſt and Purpoſe : 
nay, it is a yet higher ground of Civil Subjection than 
their own ſeparate Power can be, and gives it a yet 
ſtronger Enforcement, and makes way for a hearty 
and ſincere Obſervance of thoſe Political Vertues, 
Juſtice, Kindneſs, &. without which neither Princes 
could rule nor Subjects obey as they ought. To which 
purpoſe Tully well obſerves, * I know not, ſays he, 
« but that upon taking away Religion and Piety to- 
« wards the Gods, all Faith and Society of human 
Kind, and even the moſt excellent Vertue of Fuſtice 
« muſt be baniſh'd the World. This is a thing fo 
confeſſedly true, that Atheiſts have therefore pretended: 
Religion to be at firſt a mere Political Figment, a ſubtle 
Contrivance of Men for the better Support of Com- 
munitys and States; and could Civil Sovereigns demo- 
liſh and deſtroy Conſcience and Religion in the Minds of 
Men (which is an abſolute Impoſſibility) yet lien 
| reby 
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hereby to make room for : themſelves, they would cer 
tainly bury themſclves in the ruins. Wpheteforef 
let the Atheiſt pretend what: he: will, as Princes" tan- 
not uſurp ſuch a Power-'as©s independent on tit 
of God, let 'em not be ſo weakly ambitious, 45 0 
be flattet d and ſooth'd . into a fancy that they may; 
leſt raſhly atempting to aggrandize, they /«y ll 
their Honour in the; duſt + but as they regard their 
own Security, let em be content to be ſecond tb 
the Almighty, to reign in Juſtice: and in the Fear 
of God, lay ing this up as a moſt certain Truth, that ie 
is by him Kzzes reign in fafety, and that becauſe 
God is in the firſt place fear di the King is the ra- 
ther honour d. In this ſenſe I underſtand Religion 
or the Fear of God to be the Baſs and Bond of human 
Society: I do not ſay, this or that particular Scheme 
of religious Principles; but in general the Apprebenſion 
of God, &. and of mens Obligatios to him. 
And therefore I can't but take notice of an Equi- 
vocation to this purpoſe in a * late Writer; who 
having laid down this general Poſition, That Re- 
<« Igion is not the Baſis upon which Civil Government 
« is founded, nor indeed the Bond or Cement that u- 
« nites and conjoins men in Society; endeavours to 
prove this Univerſal by a particular Inftance, ſaying, 
“That there are now Governments, Where there is 
no reveal d Religion acknowledg'd by publick Au- 
* thority, Who denies this ? Jet never, I add, 
was there any regular Government without ſome 
Religion, at leaſt natural, tho not revνẽ,m ; nor any 
Government ſo regular, as where there is moſt of it; 
particularly in the more civiliz'd Heathen "Couttrys, 
er ron mmol Safi Vn 
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Chap. 14. Aleiſm cunſuted. 8dy 
and eſpecially there Chriſtianity flour iſhes. Again he 
tells us. That Men in:their Politicks do not ſeem to 
regard it. Which Say ing! as "alſo: ambiguous : and 
by it if, he; means; that Politictans themſelves have not 
much Religioo«.or haue not a particular eye to it in 
every ſtep. of: their: Conduct, this I don't deny, nor 
does it anyway mahagggainſt my ſe: but if he 
means, that in abe cal Scope of their Adminiſtra- 
tion they 3 — 10 intfie People, and build 
vpon it, this is hat Ido deny and were it not for this 
ſtable Foundation, :theitPoliticky would ſoon dwindle 
into nothing, and Governments fall into ruin and con 
fuſion. Laſtly her tells us, That Religion propoſes: 
« only future Rewards, and therefore can't be a Foun- 
* dation of Civil Polity, whoſe principal End is the 
* Security and Preſervation of mens Lives and Pro- 
4 perties..: The firſt of which Premiſes, and alſo the 
Conſequence from it are falſe : The Premiſe is ſo, be- 
cauſe Religion propoſes to its Votarys as well the good 
things of this Life as of that which is to come, and 
in a natural way does beſt of all provide for the Se- 
curity and Preſervation of our Lives and Propertys,. b 
thoſe Vertues which it teaches, namely Prudence, Juſ- 
tice, Love, &c. which carry along with 'em their 
certain Rewards : alſo the Conſequence is falſe, be- 
cauſe granting that Religion propoles only future Re- 
wards, and. withal that the principal End of Civil Po- 
lity is the Security and Preſervation of mens Lives and 
Propettys; yet does it not hence follow that Religion 
is not ſtill a ground of Civil Polity: for tho the more 
vicious part of the World have not an eye to Faturity, 
and therefore to prevent their Exorbirance human Laws 
do make ſome proviſion by temporal Threats and Pu- 
niſhments, yet is there in the generality. of Men. ' 
| natural: 
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look further, and ſteer their courſe in the Path of Jul: 
tice, and refrain from inyading their Neighbonr's } 
| Right, becauſe. of the Fear of God, and in view of 


only founded. in the being of natural Juſtice, . For 
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natural ſenſe of Immortality, ſo that they can't be 


eternal Rewards and Puniſhments; and were it nat 

for this Apprehenſion of an inviſible Judg and. this 
Anticipation of Eternity, the ſecular Arm would ſoon 
find it {elf too ſhort, and never could we be ſecure of 
our. Lives and Propertys, when Temptation offer d tq 
take them from us, eſpecially if back'd with Secrecy © 
and Safety from temporal Infliction, as it might too? 
often happen. © © Hh . EPI I | 
Thus 1 have fully anſwer'd the Atheiſt's firſt Bye, © 
tence, that it is the Intereſt of Civil Sovereigus that the | 
Belief of a God, &. ſhould not be entertain'd.. 1 
now proceed to the ſecond, in that he s, that e. 
reignty is eſſentially infinite, and therefore altogerhes® 
inconſiſtent -with Religion, which would limit aug 
confine it. To which I anſwer, that the Right and® 
Authoiity of Civil Sovereigns is not, as the Atheiltick® 
Politicians ignorantly fancy, a mere belluine Lib 
but it is a Right, as we have before declar'd, ęſſeg 


Authority of commanding is ſuch a Regby, as ſuppales y 
Obligation in others to obey, without which it cauld © 
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be nothing hut. mere Will and Force. Now none. cant 
be oblig d in duty to obey but by natural Juſtice, C 
mand: a5 ſuch not creating Obligation, but prefuppa-* 
ſing it.; ſo that if Perſons were not before. oblig'd #0 © 
obey, no Commands would 1500 any. thing to them 
and therefore the firſt, original Obligation is not from 


Will, but Natare. Now again I ſay, that there 
be no more infinite Juſtice, nor by conſequences aas 
Authority, than there can be infinite Rule or an infinite © 
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erefore can thete not be any isi Jac; Right or Au · 
ority. For in ſhott, if there be uny thing in its own 
ature juſt and obliging, or ſuch as anght to be done, then 
uſt there of neceſſity be ſomething unjuſt or unlanful, 
hich therefore cannot be obligingly commanded “; 
od thus does all Authority appear to be limited. And. 
»w have done with the Atheilt's ſecond Pretence for 
he Inconſiſtency of Religion with Civil Sovereignty. - 
And fol gõ on to the third and laſt, That private 
udg ment of Good and Evil is contradittion to Civil SS. 
ercignty and 4 Body Politict, this being one-artificial 
an, that muſt he al govern'd: by one Reaſon and Wil. -. 
Lit now Conſcience, which is introduc'd by the Be- 
ief of a God and the Senſe of Religion, is private 
udgment of Good and Evil, mr _ Unlawful, &c. 
To which I anſwer, that it is not Religion, but on the 
oatrary the Principles: of the Atheiſtick Politicians, 
hat ugavoidably introduce private — of Good 
nd Evil, ſuch as is abſolutely — — with Civil 
Sovereignty there being, according to them, nothing 
u nature of a. publick or cm Good, nothing of Duty 
r Obligation, but all private Appetite and Utility; of 
bich alſo every-man-is Judg for: himſelf. For if this 
ere fo, then whenever any man judg'd it to be: moſt 
br his eat for the Preſervation: of his. 
ife to diſobey Laws, rebel agaiaſt Soveteigns, nay to 
oiſon or ſtab em, he would be unqueſtionably: bound 
. the teaſon of his on Good, as the 
highe& Laut, to do: the ſame. Nor indged can this 
nate Judgment of men, according to their Appetite 
dete b arhaewilogakon YG by. woes! 
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| _"Joftice, which is a thing not of a private, but of a b. 
F 1 nature; and by K ds 
*Vigethto obey all the lawful Commands of Civil, Sour 
reigns, tho contrary to mens Appetite and private In- 
tereſt. So that Conſcience alſo is in ic if. not of a 
Private and partial, but of a publick and common mature, 

it reſpecting Divine Laws, impartial Juſtice and Equi- 

«ty, and the Good of the Whole, when claſhing with 
our own ſelfiſh Good; and thus conſociating Mankind 
«together, and laying a Foundation for Boays \ Politich. 

It is true indeed, that particular Perſons muſt;,make 
Judgment in Conſcience for themſelves (a publick Con- 
ſcience being nonſenſe and. ridiculous) and that they 
may alſo err therein; yet neither is the Rule, by 
which Conſcience judgeth, private, nor it ſelf #naccoun- 
Table, unle h in ſome miſtaken Fanaticks, as profeſſedly 
following private Impalſes but either the natural and 
eternal Laws of God, or elſe his reveal d Will, things 
more publick than the civil Laws of any Country, and of 
which others alſo may judg. And when evil Perſons, 

as ſometimes we own they do, make a pretence of 
«Conſcience and Religion in order to Sedition and Re- 
.bellion, as indeed the beſt things may be abus'd; this 
is not the fault of Religion, but only of the Men; 
Conſcience obliging, tho firſt to obey God, yet in ſub- 
ordination to him, the Laws of civil Sovereigns allo. 
To conclude, ar wr and Conſcience oblige Subjects 
.atively to obey all the lawful Commands of «vil 
 «Sovereigns or legiſlative Powers, tho contrary to their 
private Appetite and Intereſt: and even when theſe 
ſame Sovereign Legiſlative Powers command unlawful 
"things, ee tho it here obliges to obey God ra. 
ther than Men, yet does ſtill oblige * not to refif. 
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that art Caſar's,. and 255 God the . the. po es Te 
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And 1 28 1 Ai haviog: PE Fo ak F 
Atheiſt's Objections againſt a God and a Providence, 
and by the way conlider'd many Topicks, which do ö 
directly ene the one and the other, we conclude with 
full Aſſurance, that there is one only zeceſſary- Bei 
the Cauſe of all other things; and this. an abſolute uteſy : 
perfect, infinitely good, moſt wiſe and powerfal 
GOD; who has made all that was fit to be made, and 
that according to the beſt Wiſdom, and dif lays an 
exact Providence over all: whoſe Name ought to be 
hallow'd, and ſeparated from all other things; and to 
whom be therefore given all Honor, Glory and Wor- 9 
ſhip, for ever and ever. Amen. | | "mM 
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Hpeſtaſes, r. in the Godbead. P. 371. 1. 23. f. ſuppoſing, r. /uppoſe, P. 27a 
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| are thus to be corrected. 25 f 

N the Wo ien Page 1. a bottom, read TY p. 9. bi 
I dele full. P. 33.1, 4. r. of their Eſſences, P. 764). 11, dele ins P. 103 
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the Treatiſe it ſelf. P. 8. I. 7. r. ny gu. P. 16. I. 2. r. or, P. 27. ha 
inſtead of a Period a Semicolon; 1b. I. 13. inſtead of a Period a Galen 
P. 34. I. ult. after World, r. even ſome of theſe holding eitber. P. 47, WIE 
Arguments. P. 54. I. 21. r. ſtrange: P. 75 I, 1. for but further, r. for aganel 
Th. I. 9. dele different. P. 56. le ig. r. Diogene? Apollmiates. P. $7, E 
for do, r. does indeed. P. 71. J. 6, ts Stoical and Stratonical; P. 756. han 
for in the Cloſe of this whole, r. in the Sequel of this, Ib. I. 26 er 
r. and. P. 103. I. 4. for neither, r. either. Ib. I. 3. dele is, P. 110, a6: 
for Atheiſte, r. Theijts. P. 112. L 3- I. then. Ib. 1. 6. put for'a Period al 
Comma. P. 115. I. 9. r. Anaxagoteans. P. 131. l. 8, r. Phchagoniae' Praga 
I. 23. dele but, P. 163. I. 9. dele made. P. 164. I. 17. dele differ. Papa 
1. 26. r. Air. P. 172.1. 24. r. O Jupiter, O King give us, Kc. 48a 
4.12. r. I. 13. dele ſays P. 190. l. 3, for produc'd, 'r, cited 
P. 193. l. 2. for him, t. its P. 199. L. 27. r. Jamblichus. P. 20 f. J. 217 
bu, r. its, P. 205. at bottom r. Ge. P. 222. J. 3. at bote 
,p P. 238. I. 2. r. requiredſi. Ib. b 9. aſter of, r. reating.  Pazge 
at bottom, I. 2. r. w N. 288. at bottom, I. a. r. V N17 N 
at bot. r. zoxCdy0ay. P: 276, J. 2, 26, 28, and P. 277. l. 4. r. Venn 
P. 301. I. 22. f. three, 1. . P. 316. after it, dele J. 5,6, 7, B. to it, P. as 
þ 1. r. which with, P. 294. J. 25. after yet, r. as. P. 332. 1, 13, ates 


at bor. r. pb Bin * J. +2 dele but, 4 39 5 |. 7. at bot. r. NH] 
P. 499, 1.4. I. haue only betra d. P. 442. I. I. fare, ri, P. Ae 
before * r. made. P. 45 of 30. 2 Tide, 27 right Belief. N ava 
1. 9. after God, for a Period, r. a Semicolon, ” P. 49 2. l. 5. f. But, r. Haweven 
P. $20, I. Alt. r. in that it would bring. P. $33: þ 18. dele it ſelf and 
P. 839. J. 7. f. aſſert, r. deny. Ib. L. uit. f. Senſe, r. Force. P. 340, 15:88 
no, r. any. P. 362. at bot. r. & opt ]clov. P. 368. I. 9. f. fo then, ane 
fo. Ib. at bot. r. 3 P. 575, J. 3. at bot r. avjapys-- P. 389. 1, M 
r. natural. P. e del "that. Ib, I. 38, r. ewing em not, & ce. Bl 
644. I. 22. r. it it. N. 4% I 3, Mile nt. P. 678. I. 21: f. pere, wi 
bappy. Ib. I. 22. f. knowing, r. happy, P. 68. I. 4. f. Ferceptim, , Ra 
ception. P. 720. |. 26. dele paſt. P. 728 I. 20. r. they in eſſech. P. 7 
I. 4. £ Goodneſs, r. Wiſdom, Ib. 1.16 f. their, r. bie. P. 741. I. 26. f = 
r. our. P. 746. l. 27. r. Selius. Beſides theſe, ſome other literal Miſtaken 
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